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GENERAL NOTE 


Onb of my abiding memories of the days in the Nineties, when work under 
and with Rhys Davids became aa essential part of my married life, was 
the foreground-presence of three interleaved volumes. These were Robert 
H. Childers’s Pali Dictionary (a copy bequeathed by him to my husband) 
and the Pali Text Society’s Joumal for 1888, almost monopolized by an 
Index of Pali Names by the Swiss scholar Edward Miiller-Hess. Daily 
those interleaved pages were becoming ever more filled, to say nothing 
of marginal additions, so keenly did Rhys Davids record as soon as it 
appeared the New — or shall I say, the Newly-risen fiN>m the Once-had- 
been. 

Even then the question of loyal collaborators in the new Dictionary 
and that of raising funds to print it were exercising energy and patience. 
The Names Dictionary, as less yet otherwise important, he consigned to 
a list of desirable publications worthy to be included in the programme 
of the Indian Texts Series, a subvention which he had persuaded 
Lord Curzon, at a Calcutta interview, to make. In that list, to give 
prior place to the works of other men, he gave it a place so low down 
that its publication could not come within his lifetime. Others would 
gamer and arrange what he had reaped. 

I did not find the assigning of this an easy task. For a scholar in the 
best sense the work was not creative enough. For the analytical scholar 
its range was too scattered in space and time. And the scholar is a hopeful 
animal^who will accept work he has neither time nor serious intention 
to take up without delay. Meanwhile I had to nurse impatience and wait. 

Then a keen and gifted student, once my pupil, consented to fill the 
breach. With Dr. Malalasekera, to undertake is to will to begin work 
there and then. And now, working as men-of-will work, in the leisure 
intervals of an educational appointment, with yet another large task on 
his shoulders-— the Mcthcmtnaii-T^kd, published in 1935<— unbaffled by a 
temporary breakdown through over-work, he has come as editor of the 
Names Dictions^ to see land ahead. 

He has naturally not rested content with the. materials ccffleoted by 

Rhys Davids. That collecting came to an end with the end of an earth 
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life in 1922. Efetoe tbt date the PSli Text Society has poblished 28 
v(dumes oi first editions of texts, and some U annotated trandations. 
And this is to say nothing of other contributions made elsewise, referring 
to names associated with Buddhist history, Nor is there yet an end to 
all that. For yet a few years the coliecting of addenda be necessary. 
None the less the hour for the book’s appearance is come, and I am 
happy to have been yet here to say so. 

C. A. F. RETS DAVIDS. 



PREFACE 


Dr. Stbdb, the illustriouB editor of the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary, having said, in his Afterword to that great work: ** It will be 
worth the trouble to explore more thoroughly that range of civilisation 
which lies enshrined in the Pali Canon,” added in a footnote, “ In con- 
nection with this I may point out that one of the greatest needs of Pali 
scholarship is a Dictionary of Names ... the Name Dictionary will be 
an indispensable supplement to the Word Dictionary.” That was in 
1925, when I was yet a student at the School of Oriental Studies, with the 
privilege o| having Dr. Stede as one of my teachers. 

Somewhere in 1930 when, in the course of a letter to Dr. Stede, I casually 
inquired what progress had been made with the Names Dictionary, which 
(after the death of Rhys Davids), I knew he was keen to edit, he wrote 
back to say that owing to circamstances beyond the control of those 
most concerned, nothing further had been done since 1925, and that he had 
abandoned the idea of doing the work himself because he was far from 
being well and was very busy with his teaching at the School. He also 
indicated that there was much difficulty in getting someone else suitable 
to undertake the task. Thereupon I wrote to Mrs. Rhys Davids, as 
President of the Pali Text Society, offering my services in the compilation 
of the Names Dictionary, if I could be of any possible use. She replied 
very promptly and most encouragingly. The publication of the Names 
Dictionary, she said, was not in the hands of the P.T.S.; the w:ork was 
to be included in the Indian Text Series, issued under the fisgis of the 
India Office in Whitehall. Now that her husband, by whom the Dictionary 
had been originally prepared, was no more, the choice of an Editor 
ultimately lay with the authorities of the India Office, though the P.T.S. 
would naturally have a large say in the matter. She would certainly 
recommend to the Council of India that the compilation be given over 
in my charge. 

There followed the usual inevitable delays, and it was not till July, 1931, 
that thif India Office, in consultation with the Oovemment of India, 
accepted Mrs. Rhys Davids’ recommendation and asked me to undertake 
the work. Meanwhile Mrs. Rhys Davids had, with remarkable but 
characteristic generosity, sent me, of her own accord, her husband’s copy 
of the P.T.S. Journal for 1888, containing Edward Muller’s Index of 
P&li Proper Names,” interleaved with numerous additional references 
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entered hy Hhys Davids himself. I was, however, at the time deeply ^ 
engrossed with my critical edition of the Mahavaxpsa (since publish^ 
by the P.T.S.) for the Ceylon Government, and was therefore not able to 
devote much attention to the Names Dictionary till 1933. 

The original suggestion was that I should limit my sources to the 
Tripitaka, the fifth century Commentaries on the Pali Canon, a few post- 
Pitnkan works, published by the P.T.S., separately or in Journals, and the 
Milindapanha.'' I was “ not to compile a Lexicon, but to follow in general 
the method adopted by Muller in J.P.T.5., 1888, giving, only in the case 
of the more important names, short translations from a few specified 
references, the material to go into one not very bulky volume.” Mrs. Rhys 
Davids was confident that the work could be finished in a year. I took 
advantage of a visit I paid to Europe in 1932 to discuss these matters 
with Mrs. Rhys. Davids, Dr. Stede, Professor Turner, Dr. Barnett, 
Dr. Sylvan Levi and other eminent Orientalists, and with the authorities 
of the India Office. As a result of these discussions the original scheme was 
considerably modified, and I was enabled to give myself greater freedom 
in the selection of sources and in following my own preferences in the 
treatment of the materials. 

When I came to examine the materials at my disposal I found that 
I had undertaken a truly stupendous task. Muller’s plan, in general, was 
to give a name and a description of it, followed by a series of references — 
6.^., “ Yosa, son of Kakandaka; took a principal part at the Council of 
Vesali, C. xii. 1, 1 seg., 2. i et seq . ; Smp. 293, 312; Dpv. v. 23; Mah. 15-19, 
42.” In his bibliography he indicated that he had indexed the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the Majjhima, Anguttara and Samyutta Nikayas, the Mahapari- 
nibbaijia and Samafinaphala Suttas of the Digha Nikaya, the Sutta Nipata, 
the Thera- and Theri-gatha, Udana, Buddhavamsa, Cariyapitaka, 
Dhammapada (text only), the Jataka, Puggalapaniiatti, the Mahavamsa 
and Dipavamsa and the Milindapanha, and, of the Commentaries, the 
first volume of the Sumangala-VilasinI, the portion of the Samantapasi- 
dika quoted in Vol. III. of Oldenberg’s Vinaya, and a few ext&cts from 
the Paramatthadipani on the Udana and Thera- and Theri-gftthS.. I soon 
discovered, however, that except in the case of the Vinaya Pitaka and the 
Dipavainsa there were numerous and serious omissions. 

Rhys Davids, in hb interleaved copy of Muller’s Index, had inseirted 
a very large number of fresh names and Numerous additional references 
in the case of names already included by Muller. Thb lightened tny task 
considerably, but not to the extent 1 should have de^md* Por it is a 
well-known feet that a scholar’s collectanea, however carefully prepared, 
cm he ueed,^ all, by another only after a great deal of trouble, and 
with eztiemb caution. Everyone has his peculiar intentions and his 
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peeidiai methods in the handling and anangement of scientifits materials. 
I found, for instance, that I could not verify numerous references because 
of the absence of a “ key " to some of Ehys Davids’ abbreviations. Of 
the Indexes to the volumes published by the P.T.S. only those of the 
Aikguttara, Samyutta and Majjhima Nikgyas and the Sutta Nip&ta 
Commentary were found to be at all adequate, but even in these cases 
I soon discovered that if I relied solely on the passages referred to in the 
Indexes, without knowing what went before in the context and what 
followed, I should miss a great deal of valuable information mid run grave 
ride of inaccuracy. As a result of these considerationB, I decided that 
the only safe course to adopt would be to go through the books myself 
and make my own indexes and notes. And this I did, except in the case 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, where I found Mtlller’s Index unimpeachable. As 
regards the Commentaries, the indexes botib of the P.T.S. volumes and 
those issued in the Simon Hewavitame Bequest Series were quite un- 
satisfactory. It will be seen, therefore, that I hold myself entirely re- 
sponsible for the accuracy (or otherwise) of the references contained in this 
Dictionary. 

The work in its present form includes, besides other materials, informa- 
tion obtained from the whole of the Tipitaka and all the Commentaries 
thereon. It was my intention, at first, to index the 'flkas as well, but 
after reading through several of them I decided that the additional material 
to be gleaned from them would not be sufficient recompense for the trouble 
and inevitable delay involved. There was also the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactorily uniform editions of the hi spite of the great attention 
apparently devoted to these texts in Burma. Among non-Canomcal 
works, I have included, besides the Milindapanha, the Mahavamsa, Dlpa- 
vamsa, Mahabodhivamsa, S&sanavamsa, Gandhavamsa, and the Sasana- 
vainsadlpa. I have also included the Culavaipsa, chiefiy in order to 
complete the information contained in the Mahavamsa, and the Mah&- 
vamsa 7^k&, because it contains valuable data regarding names occurring 
in the MaHkvaxpsa. It was suggested, while the work had made consider- 
able progress, that I should not forget the many short volumes in P.T.S. 
Jwmah — e.g., the Jinacarita, Da^avaqisa, etc. References to some of 
them are already given in the main body erf the Dictionary, while others 
will be given in the Appendix, at the end of the second Volume. I have 
attempted to give the names of all Suttas and Jfttakas and of P&li works 
of any literary importance written in India, Burma and Ceylon, prior to 
about 1700 A.O. l$Sth regard to these wrorks it was not my intention to do 
more than merely mention their names; for further details concerning them 
refezenoe should be made to Bode’s PSU lAleratiir^ of Burma and mj PaU 
:Literaiure (jf both published by the B.A.S. in their Priae Publica- 
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tion Fond Series. In some cases doubts arose in my own mind as to the 
exact category of ‘‘ names/’^ Where such doubt existed^ I included the 
name in the Dictionary. It will be seen that I have also included a few 
articles on what, strictly speaking, are Common and not Ftoper Names — 
e,g., Asura, Cakkavatti Deva, Buddha (in addition to Gk)tama), Maha- 
purisa, Mara, etc. My only excuse is that detailed information on these 
topics is not available elsewhere without reference to numerous texts. 

In order that this Dictionary might be completed within reasonable 
limits, both of time and space, I have deliberately avoided mention of 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, except to give very occasional references to the 
Mahavastu, Divyavadana, Jatakamala and the Avadana^taka, where 
I felt that such references would be useful. The great mass of information 
to be found in Buddhist Sanskrit Texts would supply more than ample 
material for at least one other volume of this nature. For the same reason 
I have refrained from any special effort to refer, for purposes of this 
Dictionary, to articles in various books and journals, published in Europe 
and India, dealing with matters discussed herein. I have satisfied myself 
with only such references as had already come under my notice in the 
course of my studies, one way or another. 

Two books, that reached me after I had more or less finished the work 
of indexing, proved of great use; the first, A Dictionary of Buddhist Proper 
'Names ^ especially in IndiUy by Professor C. Akanuma of Nagoya, Japan; 
and the second. The Geography of Early Buddhism, by Dr. B. C. Law of 
Calcutta. Professor Akanuma’s work is, unfortunately for me, in Japan- 
ese, and my ignorance of that language prevented my making full use of 
it, but many of the references are given in Roman script and helped me 
to check my own indexes. Dr. Law’s book was of more immediate benefit 
to me. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to both these authors. 

It now remains for me to express my gratitude to some of those that 
helped in various ways to bring this work to its close. First and foremost 
is my teacher, Mrs. Rhys Davids, but for whose active sympathy, forceful 
assistance and kindly guidance in all its stages this Dictionary <!buld never 
have been undertaken, much less completed. Throughout its progress 
I have been impelled by the desire to offer it to her, with deep humility, 
as a token of my great gurubhakti. It is a matter of intense satisfaction 
to me that this ambition has been fulfilled. 

To the Secretary of State for India in Council I am exceedingly grateful 
for the honour he has done me in allowing me the privilege of continuing 
the work originally entrusted to a scholar of the unique distinction of the 
late Professor Rhys Davids. I trust I have, in some small measure at least, 
succeeded in justifying, the confidence he thought fit to place in me. 

^ Ee Pali proper names see Rhys Davids in Dialogwa, i. 198 f. 
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I should like also to add my gratitude to Mr. W. T. Ottewill, O.B.B., 
Superintendent of Records at the India OfBice, for his unfailing courtesy 
and kindness. 

To my friends and erstwhile students at the Ceylon University College, 
Mr. K. C. Fernando, Mr. D. E. Hettiaracchi, Mr. M. A. Perera, Mr. J. V. 
Fonseka, Mr. N. D. Wijesekera and Dr. 0. H. de A. Wijesekera, I am 
indebted for their willing assistance in looking up some of the references 
in Buddhaghosa's Commentaries. To the Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, whom 
I have had occasion to consult more than once, I am grateful for the benefit 
of his erudition. 

Finally, to Alice de Zoete Elliot — she dislikes appellations — I owe more 
than I can hope to repay. When I" told her about the Dictionary, she 
most cheerfully volunteered to revise the whole of my manuscript articles 
and to type them for the printer — ^in itself a stupendous task. This 
undertaking she has most scrupulously and assiduously fulfilled, in spite 
of great inconvenience, trouble and discomfort, making many sacrifices 
in order to help me. My friendship with her — ^which began when we were 
fellow-students at the School of Oriental Studies and soon ripened into 
deep affection — and with her versatile husband, Dr. Elliot, has been 
among the greatest joys and blessings of my life. It is not too much to 
say that the completion of this task within so short a time as four years 
would never have been possible but for her great assistance and hearten- 
ing support. 

For all deficiencies in this Dictionary — am profoundly conscious of them 
--and for all errors of omission and commission I sincerely apologise. It 
has meant very strenuous work for nearly four years without a break of 
any sort, work undertaken in addition to the duties which devolved upon 
me as a full-time teacher in charge of a department of studies at the 
Ceylon University College. In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the following pages should contain numerous imperfections. The fact 
that printing has been going on all the time the Dictionary was in progress 
has also be^n a great drawback to its uniformity in various features. If 
I had been allowed ten years within which to complete the work, I might, 
perhaps, have made a better job of it, but everybody intimately concerned 
with the Undertaking was anxious that it should be finished with the least 
possible delay. I only hope that my efforts will in some slight degree help 
in the exploration of that wonderful culture and civilisation which lie 
enshrined in Pali tradition. 

The second and final volume of the Dictionary will be issued in the course 
of this year. Subham aatu. 

Q. P. MALALASEKERA. 

January 1937. 




IJST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

P.T.S. means published by the P&li Text Society. 

SHB. means published in the Simon Hewavitame Bequest Series (Colombo). 
A=:AAguttars Nikaya, 6 toIs. (P.T.S.). 

AA.=ManoiathapuiaqI, Ahguttaia Commentaiy, 2 yols. (S.H.B.). 
AbbS.=Abhidhammatthasahgaha (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 
Ani|;at.=:Anagatavaipsa (P.TB. Joi&nal, 1886). 

Ap.=Apadana, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

ApA.=Apadana Commentaiy (S.H.B.). 

AvS.^Ayadana Sataka, ed. Speyer (Bibl. Buddhica). 

Barua : History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy (Calcutta). 

Beal: Bomantic Legend of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World (Eegan Paul). 

Bode: The Pfili Literature of Burma (B.A.S.). 

Brethren=Psalms of the Brethren, by Mrs. Rhys Dayids (P.T.S.). 
Bu.=Buddhayaipsa (P.T.S.). 

BnA.=Buddhayaipsa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

CACLssCunningham’s Anot. Geography of India, ed. lUajumdat 
(Calcutta). 

CNid.=Culla-Niddesa (P.T.S.). 

Codrington: Short History of Ceylon. 

Compendiom=Compendium of Philosophy (P.T.S.). 

Cv.ssCulayaipsa, ed. Geiger, 2 yols. (P.T.S.). 

Cy. rra^Culayaqisa, translated by Geiger, 2 yols, (P.T.S.). 
Cyp«=Gariyapitaka (P.T.S.). 

CypA.=Cariyapitaka Commentary (S.H.B.). 

D.sIMgha Nik&ya, 3 yols. (P.T.S.). 

DA.=Sumahgala YilSsinl, 3 yols. (P.T.S.). 

Da^.s=Dathayaipsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 
DhA.>sDhammapadal<t<hakatha, 6 yols. (P.T.S.). 

DhS.BDhamma8ahgaai (P.T.S.). 

DhSA.«Atthas&linI (P.T.S.). 

DiaL=Dialogues of the Buddha, 3 yols. (Oxford). 

Dpy.ssJBpayaipsa, ed. Oldenbeig (Williams and Norgate). 
Dyy.BDiyy&yadina, ed. Cowell and Neill (Cambridge). 

Ep. Zey,=sEpigEaphia Zeylanioa (Oxford). 

ERB.BEncyolop«dia Religion and Ethics. 

XV 
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Giles; Travels of Fa Hsien (Cambridge). 

OS.a«Oradual Sayings, 5 vols. (F.T.S.). 

Ghr.=Gandliavaipsa (P.T.S. Joumal, 1886). 

I. H.Q.=Indian Historical Quarterly (Calcutta). 

Ind. An.=Indian Antiquary. 
lty.=Itivuttaka (P.T.S.). 

ItvA.=Itivuttaka Commentary (P.T.S.). 

J, =Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 5 vols. 

J A. = Journal Asiatique. 

J.P.T.£I.= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

.5.= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

KhpA.=E[huddakapatha Commentary (P.T.S.). 

ES.=Eindred Sayings, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Kvu.=B[athavatthu (P.T.S.). 

Lal.=Lalita Vistara, ed. S. Lefmann. 

Law: E^triya Clans in Buddhist India. 

Law: Geography of Early Buddhism. 

M.=Majjhima Nikaya, 3 vols. (F.T.S.). 

MA.=Papahca Sudan!, Majjhima Commentary, 2 vols. (Aluvihara Series, 
Colombo). 

Mbv.=Mahabodhivamsa (P.T.S.). 

Mhv.—Mahavainsa, ed. Geiger (P.T.S.). 

Mhv. 7rs.=Mahavaipsa Translation, by Geiger (P.T.S.). 
Mil.=Milindapanha, ed. Treckner (Williams and Norgate). 

BfNid.=Maha Niddesa, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

MNidA.==Maha Niddesa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

Ml^.=Mahavaipsa Ilka (P.T.S.). 

Mtu.=Mahavastu, ed. Senart, 3 vols. 

Netti.=Nettippakaraua (P.T.S. ). 

NidA. SeeMNidA. 

NPD.=F.T.S. Fali-English Dictionary. 

PHAl.==Political History of Anct. India, by Chaudhuri, 2nd. e^ (Calcutta). 
P.L.C.=The Pali Literature of Ceylon, by Malalasekera (B.A.S.). 
PS.=Fa(iBambhidamagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

PSA.=Patiisambhidamagga Commentary (S.H.B.). 

Fug.=PttggalapaiL£iatti (P.T;S.). 

Pv.ssPetavatthu (P.T.S.). 

FvA.=«Petavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

BockhiU: Life of the Buddha (Eegan Paul). 

S.=sSaipyiltta Nikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

SA.»SaiatthappakasinI, Saipyutta Commentary. 
8adS.=Sad^ammasaAgaha (P.T.S. Journal, 1890). 
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Sb.==SS8aDaTaipaa (F.T.S.). 

SutensPBalnu of the Sisten, by Mrs. Rhys Davids (P.T.S.). 
8p.sSamantapi>8fidika, i vok (P.T.S.). 

SN.=Satta Nipata (P.T.S.). 

SNA.— Satta Ni^ta Gommentaiy, 2 vok (P.T.S.). 
Svd.=Sa8anavaip8adIpa, by Yimalasara Theia (Colombo, 1929). 
Thag.=Theiagatha (P.T.S.). 

!rhagA.=Theiag&th& Commentaiy, 2 vok (S.H.B.). 

Thig.=Thei^ithfi (P.T.S.). 

ThigA=Thei^tha Commentaiy (P.T.S.). 

Thomas: The Life of Buddha (Eegan Paul). 

Ud.=UdJiia (P.T.S.). 

UdA.s=ndana Commentaiy (P.T.S.). 
yibhA.=Sammoha-Yinodan!, YibhaAga Commentaiy (P.T.S.). 
Yin.=:Yinaya Pitnka, 5 vols., ed. Oldenbeig (Williams and Noigate). 
Yam.sYisuddhimagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

YT.— Yinaya Texts, tis. by Rhys Davids and Oldenbeig, 3 vok (Sacied 
Books of the East). 

Yv.ssYimSnavatthu (P.T.S.). 

YvA.=Yimanavatthu Commentaiy (P.T.S.). 

ZDMG.=Zeitsohiift dei Deutschen Moigenlandischen Gesellschaft. 



NOTE ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


Ak effort has been made to avoid repetition as far as possible. Qenerally 
speaking, ^the information appearing tinder any particular word should 
not, therefore, be regarded as complete until reference has also been made 
to the words given in that article in Cilareildon type. Reference should 
likewise be made to the Appendix given at the end of Volume II. 

The arrangement of words is purely alphabetical — according to 
the Pali alphabet. Cerebral 1 follows dental 1. There is great dis- 
crepancy in the texts regarding the use of cerebrals, especially ) and 9. 
Thus, a word not appearing in its place under the cerebral letter may 
be found under the corresponding dental and vice versa. 

There has been a certain amount of unavoidable confusion in the arrange- 
ment of words beginning with the Pali equivalent for the prefix meaning 
‘‘junior,’' as opposed to HaM. Reference should be made under all 
three heads, Cula, Cu]a and Culla, before the search for a word is abandoned. 

There is also lack of uniformity in the texts regarding the use of the 
prefix Hab&. Sometimes it is an integral part of the word, sometimes 
merely an honorific. It is necessary, therefore, to look — e.ff., under both 
SaAgbaiakkhlta and Mabi° — ^before the list of possible Safigharakkhita's 
is exhausted. 

Potential trouble also lurks with regard to the hyphen. Generally 
speaking, the names of Jatakas and Suttas are given without a hyphen — 
Kapi Jataka, Kavl Sutta— and these words follow the usual order. 
Thus Kapi Sutta is given before Kapitfha and Kavl Sutta before Kavlffha- 
vana. Where a word is hyphened, either because it is a true compound 
or merely for convenience, it is regarded as a single word. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen affects the order, and a certain amountapf circum- 
spection is, therefore, requested in looking for compound names, or those 
that appear to be so. 

The regnal years given for the rulers of Ceylon are taken from the 
chronological table in Geiger's Translation of the CHlavamaa, Vol. II., 
pp. ix-xv, and should be regarded as only provisional. A.C. « After Christ. 
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Akatafifiu Jfttaka (No. 90).— A mercliant is befriended by a ooUeague in 
another country but refuses to return the service. The servants of the 
latter thereupon take revenge. The story is related to 
who experiences similar ingratitude at the hands of a fellow-merdwnt.* 

• J. i. 877-9. 

1. Akatufifiat& Sutte. — One who is of bad conduct in deed, word and 
thought, and is ungrateful; is bom in purgatory.^ 

1 A. ii. 226. 


2. Akatufifiati Sotta. — Same as above.^ 

1 A.ii.226. 

AkattL— SeeAUttL 


Akaill$(lii dev&. — A class of devas, living in the highest of the five 
Soddhivasfi (Pure Mansions).* In the Mahapadam SuUa* the Buddha 
mentions that he visited their abode and conversed with beings who were 
bom there as a result of the holy lives they had lived under various Buddhas. 
In the SakJcapaiika Sutta* Sakka speaks of them as the highest devas, and 
expresses his satisfaction that he, too, will be born among them in his last 
life. Buddhaghosa says they are so called because of their supremacy in 
virtue and in happiness, and because there are no juniors among them 
{saUbtih’ eva aagw^dii ca bhavasampattiya ea jettha n’atth’ettha kanitAati 
ahanit^^.* In the Visuddhimagga (p. 634) their world is spoken of 
as a Brahmaloka where Anagamis are bom and enter complete Nibbana 
(p. 710).* The duration of life among these devas is 16,000 Ealpas.* 
Sometimes Anagamis are bom among the Avih& devas and finish their 
existence, in a subsequent birth, among the Akanifthas. These are called 
udihamaota."^ The Akanittha-bhavana is the upper limit of the 


* D. iii. 237. 

* D. ii. 62 f. 

* /Md.,28e. 

* DA. ii. 460. VbhA. iKil [Ayimd ea 


paMaya ea AkBoitA&itUMA *abba4evtM 
pm^talari ievA ( =DA. iii. 739)]. 

* Also lU. 40; DA. iii. 740. 

* Kvu. 207. 

* DhA. iii. 289 f.; see also S. v. 201. 

1 
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TufdMeararbMmi^\ it is also spoken of as the highest point of the 
universe, Av^ci being the lowest. Thus the quarrel among the Kosunbl 
monks spread even up to the Akanit^t^ha dev&,* as did the shouts of the 
assembly at the severing of the branch of the Bodhi tree.^^ 

* Fb. i. 84. * J. iii. 487. Mbr. 160-1; me also Mil. 284. 

Akarabha^^a. — village in Ceylon dedicated by King KlttldfllAJaSlha 
to the Tooth-relic.^ 

1 Cv. 0 . 23. 

AkalaAka- — A Co]a officer who fought against the Sinhalese army of 
Paiakkamabahu I. during the latter's invasion of the Pandu kingdom.^ 

1 Cv.lxxvii. 17, 66, 80, 90. 

Akalaravi Jitaka (No. 119).— A cock belonging to a school of young 
brahmins had its neck wrung because it crowed in and out of season. A 
monk, who is inconsiderately noisy, is the cause of the story being told.^ 
In the Dhammapada Commentary* the name of the story is given as 
AJ^ararnkukkuta-Jd^^ and is related of the thera Padliftnlkatlssa» who 
is stated to have been the cock of the Jataka story. 

1 J. i. 436-6. * iii. 142 f . 

Akittl Akatti). — The Bodhisatta in one of his births. He was a 

brahmin magnate of Benares, who, alter giving away all his wealth in 
charity, retired to the forest with his sister, Yasavati. When gifts were 
brought to him as homage to his holiness, he sought obscurity, and, leaving 
his sister, dwelt in K&radipa, then known as Ahldlpa, eating the leaves of a 
Kara-tree sprinkled with water. By virtue of his asceticism Sakka's 
throne was heated, and Sakka (Anuruddha in a previous birth), having 
tested him, and being satisfied that worldly attainments were not his 
aim, granted him various boons, including one that Sakka should not visit 
him any more and disturb his asceticism P His story is given in the 
Cariyapitaka (p. 1), to illustrate ddnaparcmUd. In the NimiJdtaka* he is 
mentioned in a list of eleven sages, who, by their holy lives, passed the Peta 
world to be born in Brahma's heaven. In the Jataka-m&la* his name 
occurs as Agastya* but he should not be confused with the Vedic sage 
of that name.^ Perhaps he belonged to the Kassapagotta, because, in 
the conversation related in the Jataka story, Sakka addresses him as 
‘•Kassapa."* 

I J. iv. 236 1 KUlkarakkUya; and kogtnn, Kpasspa 

* J. vi. 99, the others being the seven and Kisavsceha. See also KhA. 127 f. 
brothers YimahSDn, Somayiga, Haho- > No. 7. 

Javit Samudda» Migha, Bhaiste and « See Vedic Index s.e. 

• J. iv. 240-1. 
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AUm ntaka (No. 480).—See «.«. AUttL It was related at Jetavana, 
of a generous donor who lived at S&vatthi. This man invited the Buddha, 
and during seven days gave many gifts to him and to the monks. On 
the last day he presented the company of arahants with all necessaries. 
The Buddha praised the mui's generosity and told him how wise 
men of old shared their possessions with othm, even when they them- 
selves had nothing to eat but kara-leaves and water.^ 

1 J. iv.23es. 

AklttMlttha. — The ford by which Akttfl crossed the river after he 
left Benares.^ 

» J.iv. 287. 

'a 

Akltfl-dvira. — The gate through which AktttI left the city. 

» J.iT.287. 


AkUMla Suite. — The man who is sinful in action of body, speech and 
mind is bom in purgatory.^ 

A.i.m 


Akasaladbamnut Suite. — On the unprofitable and profitable states.^ 

* S. V. 18. 


Akusalamfila Suite. — On the three roots of demerit: greed, malice and 
delusion.^ 


1 A.i.201ic/. M.i.47, 489. 


AkodhaFavlhiipsi Suite. — On mildness and kindness, the verses being 
put into the mouth of Sakka.^ 

1 S. i. 240. 


Akodhana Suite.— See AeeajnKakodbana Suite. 

Akkaniasafifiaka Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
his raggdd garment to the Buddha ^ssa. Once he was bom as a king 
named Sunanda.^ 

1 Ap.i.211 f. 

Akkaaumlya Vagga. — The third section of the Ekanipita of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. i. 5-6. 

Akkamanlya Suite. — ^The uncultivated mind is an intractable thing 
and conduces to great loss; the cultivated mind has the opposite qualities.* 

*A.i.6f. 
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AUma Vagga.— The fifth section of the Dasaka Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. V. 77-91. 


1. Akkosa Sutta. — Preached to Akkosaka^BhfaadvftJa ^ the effect that 
insults hurled at those who revile not come back to the reviler, just as 
gifts of hospitality not accepted by the guests are left behind with the 
host.^ 

1 f. 


2. Akkosa Sutta. — On the five evil results that attend a monk guilty 
of reviling others.^ 

^ A. iii.252. 

Akkosaka-Bh&radv&ja.— A brahmin of R&Jagaha who— incensed that 
his eldest brother, a member of the Bharadvaja clan and, probably its 
head,^ had been converted by the Buddha — ^visits the Buddha and 
insults him. Later he is himself converted and becomes an arahant.' 
The soubriquet of Akkosaka was given him by the Sa^gitikara to dis- 
tinguish him as the author of a lampoon of 500 verses against the Buddha.* 
Ajiurlndaka-Bhiradvila was his younger brother*; he had two others, 
Sundarl Bh&radvajfi and BllaAgika-Bh&radv&ja, who also became con- 
verts and, later, arahants.* 

* KS.i.201, n. 4; see also s.v. Dhlnafi*' . * SA.i. 177. 

Jim. *lbid..i.l1S. 

* Ij.i. 161f.;MAi.808. > DhA. ir. 163. 


Akkosaka-Bbftradv&ja Vatthu.— The story of Akosaka-Bhiradvtja 

given above.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 161 f . 


Alrlnwaka Vana. — The twenty-second section of the Pahc^kanipata 
of the Ahguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A.iii.262-6. 


Akkhakkhiylka.— A famine in the mountain-region of Ko^ in 
Ceylon, during the reign of Du^fbagimi^l. The king sold his earrings 
and procured a meal for five khtndsava theras.^ The famine was so 
called because nuts called akkha {TermimUa Bdlerica) were eaten, which 
at other times were used as dice. In the Atthakatha, quoted by the 
Mahavaipsa famine is called Pftstnachfttaka. 

1 Mhv. xsdi. 29-80. * p. 598. 
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AgiltSlitta ] 

AkUiakllAf^A. — section of the Vidhurajdtaka wUoh deals with 
events leading up to the suirendering of Vidhura by the king, when the 
latter lost his wager with PUQfaka.^ 

^ J. vi. 286. 

Alrlrhana Sutta. — On the eight inopportune occasions for the living 
of the higher life.^ 

iA.iv.226f. 

1. Akkhantl Sutta. — The five evil results of the want of forbearance.^ 

^ A. iii. 264. 

2. Akkhantl Sutta. — The same as above with slight variations in detail. 

1 A. iii. 255. 

Akkhama Sutta. — The qualities which an elephant used by the king 
should have and similar qualities that should be possessed by a monk.^ 

^ A. iii. 157 f. 

Akkhara-Kosa.— See Ekakkhara Kosa. 

AkkharamSU. — A short treatise in P&li stanzas on the Pali and Siuhalese 
alphabets, by Nftgasena, a Ceylon scholar of the eighteenth century.^ 

1 P.L.C.,286. 

Akkharavbodhanl. — A late Pali work written in Burma.^ 

1 Sas. 154. 

Akkhlpuld.— A festival held by Asoka in honour of the Buddha when 
M&hakala created for him a figure of the Buddha. The festival lasted 
for seven days.^ The Mahavamsa Tika explains it by saying that the 
king fasted for seven days, standing gazing at the figure with unwinking 
eyes. But even at the time of the TSka there seems to have been un- 
certainty regarding the meaning of the word.* 

^ Mhy. V. 94. * See MT. 209 f • 

AkhlU. — Chief woman disciple of Slkhl^; the Commentary calls her 

HakhlU.* 

^ Bu. zzi.21. * BuA. 204; also J. i. 41. 

Agatl Sutta. — Three discourses on agaii and gati — ^here defined as 
wrong action done under the influence of desire, hate or delusion— 
and its opposite, right action.^ 

^ A. ii. 18 f. 



Agtit.-'-Cakkavatti, sixteen times in sncoession; SaUhll llieca in a 
pterions bitth.^ 

1 TlMgA.i.124. 

Asabya Sutta. — Deras and men delight in objects, sSnnds, etc., but, 
through the instability of these, they lire in sotiow.^ 

i S.ir.mf. 

1. Aglrara satta. — On the fire qualities that make a monk lebellious 
and unamenable to discipline.^ 

1 A.iii.7f. 

2. Agftrava Sutta. — A monk who is rebellious will nerei lead the 
higher life nor attain in the end to peace of mind.^ 

^ A.iii. 14 f. 

S. Agirava Sutta. — The rebellious monk will never live according to 
the dhamma, nor thereby ultimately win insight.^ 

^ Aaii. 15 f. 

Agtriya Vimtna*— A palace in the Tavatimsa world, occupied by a 
couple who, as humans in Bajagaha, had done many deeds of piety. 

1 Vv. vi.;VvA. 286-7. 

AggafU&a Sutta. — Twenty-seventh of the Digha Nikaya.^ It is a 
kind of Buddhist book of Genesis, dealing, among other things, with the 
evolution of the world, of man and of society. The pretensions of the 
brahmins to be the legitimate heirs of Brahma are examined and re- 
jected; righteousness is declared to be above lineage.^ It was preached 
to V&se(tlia and BhSradvSJa at the Pubbftr&nm. 

The larger portion of this sutta (from the beginning of tl^ genesis 
part to the election of the first king) is found in the Mahavastu.* 

^ B. iii. 80 f. , Dial. i. 106 f. Cf. Madhura Sutta. 

* For a summary of the sutta see | ^ i. 338-48. 

Aggadbanuggatopav^ta.— See Ca}a Dh^ 


AggaJhaanna Sutta. — On the six qualities requisite for the attainment 
of arahantship, which is the highest state {aggadhammay 


^ A.iii.438-4. 
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Ag»MiUlL] 

Aggafa^^ftta, — A native of Burma imd author of the LolnQpViitttpa- 
kanqA, written at Pagan in the thirteenth century.^ The Pitakat^amain 
calls the wprk LoknppattliMikisanL* The Sasanavaipsa’ speaks of three 
monks by the name of Aggapa^^ita: Mah&Aggap»gi^ta* (evidently our 
author), DutiyaAggapap^ta (his saddhiviharika), and TatlyaAgga- 
papdita (his nephew), all of Arimaddanapurs and all famed for their 
learning. 

1 Gv. 64, 67. ■ Bode, 10, n. 3. » 74. 


Aggappas&da Sutta.— Mentioned in the Visuddhimagga^ in reference to 
the epithet “ anuttara as applicable to the Buddha. 


1 i. 207; also Sp. i. 120 and KhA. 19. 
The sutta has not been traoed. It has 
been suggested ( Vm. i. 207, n. 2), that it 


is the same as the Mrava Sutta, I think 
it probably refers to A. ii. 34, the section 
on the a/gqafpoMJH, (See Appendix.) 


Aggapipiaka-pSsftda. — A building in the inner city of Anur&dhapora. 
It is said that when Qanftga entered the city in splendour, after the 
festival at the Tissa-tank, his chariot was drawn by his former enemies, 
the Lambakappas, who were yoked to the chariot, and that the line 
thus made extended from the tank to the Aggapithaka-pasada.^ 

1 MT. 646. 


Aggapupphlya Thera. — One of the arahants. In a previous birth he 
had offered flowers, from the top of a tree, to SikhI, hence the name. In a 
later birth he was a cakkavati named Amita.^ 

1 Ap.i.229. 

1. Aggabodhi. — Son of Bhayasiva, of the Moriya clan. He became 
the viceroy of Mahfinaga.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 70, 93. 

2. Aggabodhi I. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 568-601), Hah&nftga’s nephew. 
For an account of his reign see Cv. xlii. 1-39. He is sometimes identified 
with Bhayaslva's son.^ 

^ See Geiger, Cv., trans. i. 64, n. 1. 

3. Aggabodhi II. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 601^11). Nephew of Agga- 
bodhi I. Also called Khuddaggabodhl or Khaddai&Ja.^ 

» Cv.xlii.38f. 
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[AgMUlin. 

i. AgfaibodU HI, — Sing of Ceylon (a.i>. 628 and 641), son of SlUbneiShA- 
also called SlrlsaAghabodhl. He had to flee from the throne 
several times.^ 

1 Gv. zliv. 83-144. 

5. Aggabodtal. — Cousin of Dfl^hopatlssa II. (a.p. 650-58), under whom 
he was Yuvaraja, ruling Dakkhl^adesa.^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 23. 

6. Aggabodhi. — Son of HaULtlssa, claiming descent from Okk&ka and 
Sapghaslvi. He was independent ruler of Rohana.^ 

1 Cv. xlv. 38-48. 

7. Aggabodhi IV. — King of Ceylon; also called SirlsaAghabodhl; he 
reigned between a.d. 626 and 641 and died of an incurable disease.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi.l-38. 

8. Aggabodhi V. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 711-17), probably the eldest 

son of Mdnavamma.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 1 and lvii.25; see Geiger, Cv. trans. i. 108 n. and 195, n. 2. 

9. Aggabodhi VI. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 727-66), son of Kassapa, 
brother of Mahinda 1., and, at one time, ruler of P&clnadesa.^ He 
became king under the name SlUmegha.‘ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 32. 

* Ibid,f vv. 42, 60, 61, 76, 90; see Geiger, Cv. trans. i . 114, n. 2. 

10. Aggabodhi VH. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 766-72), son of Mahinda I. 
He was first ruler of Dakkhipadesa and, later, joint king with Agga- 
bodhi VI. He married SaAghd, daughter of the latter, and became 
king on his death. ^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 39, 60, 61, 68, 80. 

11. Aggabodhi. — Maternal cousin of Sahghfl^ wife of Aggabodhi VII. 
When Safigha, estranged from her husband, joined the nuns at her 
father's suggestion, he ran away with her, but was later caught, and the 
family became reconciled.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 60, 60-1. 

12. Aggabodhi VIII. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 801-12), probably brother 

of Mahinda III.^ 


^ Cv. xlix. 43-64; see also Cv. trans. i. 126 n. 
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13. Aggabodhi IX. — ^Eing of Cejlon (a.b. 828-31), son of Dan^Bla IL* 

* Cv. 88-9S. 

14. Aggabodhi, a minister of Sena III., and ruler of Malaya. He built 
the NggasUap-pahve^a.^ 

^ Ot. liii. 36. 

Aggabodhipad h d n a gh a r a. — building erected by Aggabodhi IV. for 
the use of the thera Ddfhdslva. Several villages were made over for its 
maintenance.^ 

* Cv. xlvi. 11 S. 

AggabodhliKtflve^a. — A building belonging to the Jetavanirftma of 
Anuradhapura and erected by Potthasftta, general of Aggabodhi IV.^ 

^ O. xlvi. 23. 

Aggalapnia. — A city where Reimta went on his way from Soreyya to 
SahaJM, prior to the Council of Vesali.* 

* Vin.ii.300. 

Aggavatl Parlsg Sutta. — On the three kinds of companies; the distin- 
guished, the discordant and the harmonious.^ 

» A. i. 242-4. 

Aggavaqua. — Thera of Fagan. He wrote a Pali grammar, the 
Saddimltl, in 1154.^ He was tutor to King Narapatisithu of Fagan.^ 
The Gandha-Yamsa calls him a native of Jambudipa,* but his name occurs 
among the famous residents in the retired monastery of the northern 
plateau above Pagan, the cradle of Pali-Burmese literature/ 

^ Gv. 63; SvD. v. 1238; Sas. 74. « Forchhammer Report, p. 2; Jardine 

‘ Bode, 10. Prize Essay, p. 34. 

» p. 67. 

Aggasftvaka Vatthu.— The chronicle of S&rlputta and Hoggallana.' 

^ DhA.i. 83-114. 

Aggftnl Sutta. — The four perfections; of virtue, concentration, wisdom 
and release.^ 

^ A. ii. 79; see GS. ii. 88, n. 2. 

Aggft)ava Cetiya. — The chief shrine at AlavP (hence probably the name), 
originally a pagan place of worship, but later converted into a Buddhist 
vihara. The Buddha stopped here on many occasions during his 

> SnA.i.344;SAi.207. 
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wao^hiiilgi, and Him was ]fliO scenO of seToial Vinaya tales, €.g‘ gainst 
monks di|;ging the ground* and ontting trees,* using unfiltered water for 
building purposes,* sleeping in the company of novices,* giving new 
buildings in hand.* The Chabbaolyk are censured here for a nissaggiya 
offence.^ The Va/hfiaa Sutta was^preached there to Vaftglll(» on the occasion 
of the death of his preceptor, Nlgrodhakappa.* In the early years of 
Yahglsa's novitiate he stayed at the shrine with his preceptor, and dis- 
affection arose within him twice, once because of women, the second 
time because of his tutor’s solitary habits,* and later, again, through 
pride in his own powers of improvisation {fotibhana),^ Here, again, the 
Buddha utters the praises of Hatthaka Ajavaka, who visits him with a 
large following, whose fealty has been won (according to Hatthaka) by 
observing the four characteristics of sympathy {sangahivcMi^ learnt 
from the Buddha.^^ 

Many lay-women and nuns flocked there by day to hear the Buddha 
preach, but none were there when he preached in the evenings.^* It 
was here that the MaXkihafffka Jataha was related,” also the Brahmadatta 
Jataha,^ and the AUhisem Jdtoka,” all in connection with the rules for 
building cells. See also s.v. A]avL 

* Vin.iv.32. • 8.1.185-6. 


« /5«.,34. 

« J5id.,48. 

• Vin.ii.l72f. 
’ Vin.iii.224; 

* Sn.69£. 


10 m., 187. 

« A. iv. 216-20. 
1* J. i. 160. 

» J.ii.282. 

10 J.iii.78. 

10 Ibid., 361. 


1. Aggl Satta.~A number of monks go to the Paribbtjakirftma at 
Skvatthly and have a courteous discussion with the Paribb&jakas, who 
claim that their teaching is the same as the Buddha’s. The monks are 
unable to refute their claim and seek the Buddha’s advice. He tells 
them that the hojjhangas form the distinctive feature of the Dhamma 
and that the Paribbajakas, if questioned about them, would not be 
able to answer.^ 

*8. V. 112. 


2. Aggi Sutta.— On the seven kinds of fires.^ 

1 A. if 41. 

Aggika JItaka (No. 129).— The story of a jackal, who, when his hair 
is singed by a forest fire, pretends to be a saint of the name of Bhfliadvlia 
and eats the rats that trust him.* 

M.i.4dif. 
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1. btalimm of Sivitflil, of the Bhftfadv&ja 
clan, l^e Buddha, while on hie rounds, sees him tending the fire and 
preparing oblations, and stands for alms in front of his house. The 
brahmin abuses him, calling him mutK^iba and vasah. Thereupon the 
Buddha preaohel to him the Vasala Sutta (or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Aggika Bharadv&ja Sutta), and wins him over to the faith.^ The 
sobriquet Aggika was given to him because he was a tender of the saored 
fire.* 

^ Sn.21-6. * SnA.i.l74f. 

2. Agglka-Bhifadvfija.— A brahmin of Rfijagatei evidently different 
from the above, also a fire-tender, fie pr^ares a meal for sacrifice, 
and when the Buddha, out of compassion for him, appears before his 
house for alms, he says the meal is meant only for one who has the 
“ threefold lore ** (the three Vedas). The Buddha gives the brahmin 
another interpretation of the threefold lore ; (see Aggika Sutta below). 
The brahmin, thereupon, becomes a convert, enters the Order, and, in due 
course, attains arahantship.^ 

1 S.i. ld6f.$SA.i.l70. 

3. AgglkapBliiradviJa. — The name assumed by the jackal in the 
Aggika Jdtaka (q.v,), 

Aggika-Bhfiradvfija Sutta. — Another name for the Vasala Sutta. 

Aggika Sutta. — ^Preached by the Buddha to AgglkarBUraivSJa (2). 
The brahmin exalts the knowledge of the thr^ Vedas. The Buddha 
tells him that a mere babbling of Vedic runes does not make a brahmin 
of a man who is defiled within and is deceitful. He should have a know- 
ledge of former lives, of other worlds and of the higher lore (aMtSfid) 
that gives cessation of birth. Aggika-Bharadvaja offers the Buddha 
the prepared meal as a fee for his teaching, but the Buddha rejects it 
because ** the Buddhas do not accept wages.'' The brahmin should, if 
he so desire, extend his hospitality to him for his holiness, and not for 
his ability to chant verses.^ 

^ S.i. 166-7. 

Aggllddiaiid<vama Sutta. — ^Preached by the Buddha while touring in 
Koiala with a large concourse of monks, the sight of a biasing fire being 
the occasion for the discourse. It were better for a man to 0#ek 
shelt er in, embrace and lie down upon the raging flames than to live 
in the guise of a monk and accept tiie alms of the faithful while being 



gtiiltyof evilccmduot.^ It is said tliat while the sutta was being pteaohed 
sixty monks vdmited hot blood, sixty left the Order in diffidence 
and sixty others became arahants.* The Commentary adds that the 
Buddha foresaw this result, and that later many of the monks, hearing 
of the discourse and fearing dire consequences for themselves, returned 
to the lay-life in such large numbers that the Order became rapidly 
depleted. 

It was to counteract this result that the OfllaceharSsaAghftta Sutta 
was preached.* This sutta is mentioned as an example of a sermon 
based on some immediate experience, in this case, a fire.* It was preached 
by Mahinda in Ceylon, in the Mandana pleasaunce, on the day the 
MaUmeghavana was gifted to the Safigha*; and also by Tonaka Dham- 
marakhlta, in Aparantaka/ 

The vomiting of hot blood, mentioned here, is made the subject of 
a dilemma in the Milinda.^ 


1 A. iv. 128 f. 

* Ihid„ 136. 

< AA. i. 38-40. 

* MA. i. 14; also AA. i. 32, 267. 


« Mhv. zv. 176; Mby. 133. 
* Mhv. zii.34;^v. 114. 

» p. 164. 


1. Aggldatta. — Chaplain to the King of Eosala, first to Hahtkosala, 
and then to his son Pasenadi. Later he renounced the world and, with a 
large band of followers, wandered about Afiga, Magadha and Eururattha, 
teaching a cult of nature-worship. The Buddha, seeing his ufanmaya, 
sent MoggalUna to convert him. Moggallana went to ^gidatta's 
hermitage, but being refused shelter there, vanquished, by a display of 
iddAi-power, a nagaraja, Ahlechatta, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and occupied the naga’s abode. While Aggidatta and his followers 
stand awestruck at this event, the Buddha appears, and realising that 
the Buddha is even greater than Moggallana, they pay homage to him- 
The Buddha preaches to them on the error of their ways. At the end of 
the discourse they become arahants.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 241-7. 


2. Aggldatta.— A brahmin of Benares and father of the Bodhisatta, 
when the latter was bom as Somadafta. The old man lived by ploughing, 
and one of his oxen having died, he decided, on the advice of his son, to 
ask the king for an ox. Somadatta, with great patience, trained him in 
all the foriiialities to be gone through in an appearance at court, but at 
the crucial moment when Aggidatta was making his petition to the king, 
he used the word ** take "" where he meant to use ‘‘ give.’* Somadatta’s 
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pMaenoe of miiui Mved tiie aitnation.^ In Somadatta JStaha tha 
name Aj^idatta doea not appear. In the preaent age he waa the them 

UUndipL 

* OhA.iii. IS4-6. * J.ii, 164 f. 

3. Aggidstta. — A brahmin of Khemavafit father of the Buddha 
Kakasandba. Hia wife was named VlaUhft.^ 

^ D.ii.7: Bv.xziii.l4; J,i.42. 

4. Aggldatta. — See Gahvaratiriya. 

1. Aggldeva. — ^Fifth aon of DevagabUift and Upaigatar^ and one of the 
ten brotheia who were famed aa the AndhaveghOdlHVVttt. 

^ J. iv. 81 i.t PrA. 08 and 111. 

2. Aggldeva. — See Aggibhagava. 

3. Aggldeva. — A cakkavatti who lived eleven kalpaa ago; a previous 
birth of Pipaniviriya Thera.^ 

* Ap.i.213. 

AgginlbUpaka (v.l. AgginibbSpana), a cakkavatti of eighty-six kalpas 
ago; a previous birth of Mdpava Thera/ also called (in the Apadana*) 
SammukUtbavlka. 

1 ThogA. i. 162 f. * i. 1S8-9. 

Agglbiahmi. — Nephew of Asoka and husband of SaAghamlttd. He 
entered the Order on the same day as Tbsakmnira, Asoka’s brother.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 160; Sp. i. 61; Mbv. 102. 

Aggl-Bhagavft. — A deity (probably identical with the Vedic AgBl), 
worship of whom brought, as reward, birth in the Brahma-world. On 
the day a son is bom, a fire (jataggi) is kindled; when the son comes of age 
and wishes to renounce household life, this fire is taken to the forest and 
homage is paid to Aggi-Bhagava.^ 

In the Nai^uttha JataJm* the Bodhisatta, having received an ox as 
a gift, wishes to offer the fiesh to Aggi-Bhagava, but thinking that the 
deity will not relish a saltless meal, he goes away in search of salt. He 
returns to find that the ox has been eaten by hunters, only the tml, one 
leg and the skin being left. “If thou, Aggi-Bhagava, hast not the 
power to look after thine own, how oanst thou guard me I" So saying, 
W.i.286. > /W.. 404-6. 
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he quenches the fire with water and becomes an anchorite. In the rersee 
of this context Aggi is addressed as Jitaveda. 

In the Sanihava J&taha,* too, the Bodhisatta is a votary of the deity. 
Once when he makes an offering of milk mixed with ghee the fiames 
blaze forth and bum his hut, and thereupon he loses faith. In this story 
Aggi-Bhagava seems to be identified with Hahft Brahmft.^ 

In the exegesis to the BhurideUta Jdtaka,^ the deity is spoken of as 
AggUevaf and mention is made of an enquiry made of learned brahmins 
by a king, Mujalinda, as to the way to heaven. In answer he is told that 
Aggideva is the brahmanadevata par excellence, and that he should be 
offered fresh ghee. See also Jitaveda. 

• J. ii. 43-5. * SeealBO KS.i. 209, u. 4. « J. vi. 202. 

Aggimila (v.l. Aggimili). — A mythological sea which stands like a 
blazing bonfire and is filled with gold.^ It is one of the seas crossed by 
the merchants mentioned in the Supparaka JdtaJca. 

1 J. iv. 139-40. 

Agglmlttt . — One of the nuns who accompanied SaAghamittt to Ceylon.^ 
^ Dpv. XV. 78: xviii. 11, 

Aggimukha. — A species of snake; bodies bitten by them grow hot.* 

1 UhsA. 300; Ysm. 368. 

Aggivaeohagotta Sutta {v.L Aggivaoeba Sutta).— Preached at Jetavana 
to the wanderer Vaeehagotta on the danger and futility of theorising 
about the world, life, etc.* The sutta is evidently so called because the 
simile of a fire is used. A blazing fire is visible, but, once extinguished, 
none can say whither it has disappeared. 

^ M.i.483fi. 


Agglva^jhamtoaka. — A tank made by King Vasabha of Ceylon* {v.l. 

Am\ 

^ Mhv. xxzv. 95. 


Aggivessa. — One of the guards of King E)eyya.^ 
(See below.) 

^ A.ii.181. 


Is this a gotta name ! 


Agglvessana. — ^Probably the name of a brahmin clan, the Agnivesya- 
yanas, and the Kfatriyas who were so styled, took the name from their 
brahmin purohitas.^ The name is used by the Buddha in addressing 
^ Further Dialogues, i. 162 n. 
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SmtutAa. lllgaffUpatta,* and alao IHjhmfcha PMflMJaka.* In the 
IkmkMOmi Sutta* the novice A^vsto is thns addressed by Prince 
layaSMta, who visits him, and also by the Buddha. 

* H.l. 229f.;237f. • Ibid., m t. 188f. 

Aggisama. — The there PupphethSpiya was bom sixteen times in 
succession as cakkavatti and ruled under this name.^ 

iAp.i.l6e. 


Agglsima - — See AbhIsSma. 

Agghdkha. — The name borne by ^he there Gatasafifiaka when in 
previous births he was cakkavatti three times in succession.^ 

1 Ap.i.l27. 

Agglsmlip Satta. — The five evil qualities of fire.* 

1 A. iii. 256. 


Aghamflla Sutta. — On the root of pain.* 

*S.iii32. 


AAkura.— Tenth son of Devagabbhi and Upsigaia,* and one of the 
(jr.v.). Afikura gave his share of the kingdom, 
won by the dasaputta, to his sister AflJaoA, and started in trade.* 
The Petavatthu* contains an account of Afikura's later career. Once 
he took a caravan of a thousand carts from Dvftravatl to Kambojl, led 
by and a brahmin colleague. On the way their water supply 

Tuna, but they are befriended by a yakkha of great power, who, in his 
previous life, had been one of Ankura’s trusted and loyal servants. 
Annoyed by the suggestion of the brahmin that instead of proceeding 
to Eamboja they shoidd entice the yakkha back with them to Dvaravatl, 
the yakkha appears before them in person, and in answer to Afikura's 
questions, him that he had been a tailor in Bberuva, where lived 
the generous Asaytaa. When suppliants came in search of Asayha's 
house, the tailor showed them the way. Impressed by the story, AAkura 
returns forthwith to DvaravalJ, and spends the rest of his life, 60,000 
years,* in acts of unparalleled munificence.* He is reborn in TSvatiipsa. 

In the assembly of the devas who gather to listen to the Buddha's 
preaching of the Abhidhamma, AAkura occupies a place in the back row,* 


* J, iv. 81 f. 

* Pt. 23 fi.; PvA. ill ff. 

* 10,000aa]«DliA.(liie»i»/«):8p.i.215. 

* There were ae many as 8,000 cooks 


to suppbr food in his alau'halls and 60^000 
youths to ont firewood. 

* 12 leagoes away (IMiA. iii. 219); 
10 leagues away (Pr. 28, v. 65. ) 
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while llidaka» who had given but one spoonful of rice to Anuniddlia Thera, 
sits quite close to the Buddha. The Buddha notices this and remarks 
that Indaha had been lucky in finding a worthy donee; the recipients 
of Afikura's gifts had not been distinguished for their holiness. Gifts 
should, therefore, be given discriminately. At the endgDf this discourse 
Afikura becomes a sotapanna.* 

* DhA. iii. 222; ihid,^ iv. 82. See also LCders, 2DMG. 68, 700. 

Afikura Vatthu.— The story of Afikura.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 80-2. 

AfikurapetaVatthU.— See Afikura. According to MA. (i. 225) and DA. 
(i. 178), in this story the word hrahmacariya is used to mean veyydvacca 
(service). 

Afikolaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he had offered 
an ankola-flower to Siddatha Buddha. Once, thirty-six kalpas ago, 
he was a cakkavatti named Devagajjlta.^ 

^ Ap. i. 199. 

Apkolaka-pupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he had 
made an offering of an ankola-flower to the Buddha Paduma.^ In the 
ThagA.* the Apadana verses are attributed to the thera Anupama, with 
whom he is probably to be identified. 

1 Ap.i.287. » i. 335-6. 

I. Afiga. (See also Afiga.) — One of the stock list of the sixteen 
Powers or Great Countries (Mahdja7iapadd), mentioned in the Pitakas.^ 
It was to the east of Magadha, from which it was separated by the Biver 
Campi, and had as its capital city Campa, near the modern Bhagalpur.* 
Other cities mentioned arc Bhaddiya^ and Assapura.^ c 

The country is generally referred to by the name of its people, the 
Anga, though occasionally^ the name Afigaraftha is used. In the 
Buddha's time it was subject to Magadha,* whose king Blmblsftra was, 

^ A\p., A. i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. The | see also Mtu. i. 34 and i. 198; and Lai. 
oountries mentioned are Ai^ga, Magadha, 24 (22). 

K&si, Kosala, Vajjl, Malla, Ceil, Vaxpsa, * Cwningham, pp. 546-7. 
Kiiru,Pafiol^la,Maocha,Sur&8ena, Assaka, ^ DA. i. 279; DhA. i. 384. 

AvantI, Gandhara, and Kamboja. Other * M. i. 271. 

similar lists occur elsewhere, e,g. D. ii. * DhA. i. 384. 

200 (where ten countries are mentioned): * ThagA. i. 548. 
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W6 are told* held in esteem also by the people of Ai&ga,^ and the people 
of the two ooTintries evidently used to pay frequent visits to each other.® 

We never hear of its having regained its former independence^ and 
traditions of war between the two countries are mentioned.® 

In the Buddha's time the AAgar&J& was just a wealthy nobleman, and 
he is mentioned merely as having granted a pension to a brahmin.^® 

The people of Ahga and Magadha are generally mentioned together, 
so we may gather that by the Buddha’s time they had become one 
people. They provide Uruvela-lRaSsapa with offerings for his great 
sacrifice.^ It was their custom to offer an annual sacrifice to Mahfi- 
Brahmft in the hope of gaining reward a hundred thousand fold. On 
one occasion Sakka appears in person and goes with them to the Buddha 
so that they may not waste their energies in futile sacrifices.^® 

Several discourses were preached in the Anga country, among them 
being the Suita and the two Asaapura SuUaa (Maha° and Cula°). 

The Mahdgovinda Suita seems to indicate that once, in the past, 
Dhataraltha was king of Anga. But this, perhaps, refers to another 
country.^ SoQa Kolivisa^ before he entered the Order, was a squire 
ipaddhagu) of Anga.^® 

’ MA. i. 394. « J. ii. 211. « SA. i. 299-70. 

® J. iv. 4(i4; J. V. 310; J. vi. 271. Dial. ii. 270 ii.; nee abo The 

1® M. ii. 103. ! Hdmdyanai. 8, 9, 17. 25. 

“ Vin. i. 27. Thag. v. 032. 

2. AAga. — King. Chief lay supporter of Sumana Buddha^ ; the Buddha- 
vaqisa mentions Varu^a and Sara^a as Sumana’s aggupatthdkd and 
Udena as upatthdka, 

1 BuA. 130. * Bu. V. 28. 

3. Aftga. — A king of Benares on whose feet hair grew. He inquired 
of the brahmins the way to heaven, and was told to retire to the forest 
and tend the sacred fire. He went to Himava with many cows and 
women aiAi did as he was counselled. The milk and ghee left over from 
his sacrifices were thrown away, and from them arose many minor 
rivers, the Ganges itself, and even the sea. 

Later he became Indra's companion.^ 

1 J, vi.203. 

4. Afiga. — King of the Anga country, between whom and King 

there was constant war, with varying fortunes. In the end, 
Magadha, with the help of the Naga king Oampeyya, seized Anga and 
slew him.^ 

I .T. iv. 453. 
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6. — One of the Psooeks Buddhas mentioned in the list in 

Apadina Commentaiy.^ 

^ ApA. i. 107. 


1. AAga Sutta. — The five powers of woman: beauty j^wealthi hin, sons 
and virtue.^ 


1 S. iv. 247. 


2. AAga Sutta. — Systematic attention as potent factor for the seven 
limbs of wisdom (bojjhahga).^ 

1 S. V. 101. 


3. Afliga Sutta. — Friendship with the virtuous as potent factor for the 
» 1 

1 S. V. 102. 


4. ASga Sutta. — The four limbs of sotapatti: consorting with the 
good, hearing the good dhamma^ mindful attention and practice ac- 
cording to the dhamma.^ 

1 S. V. 404. 


ASgagftma.— A tank built by Parakkamabahu I.^ 

» Cv. Ixxix. 37. 

AAgaka. — Given as an example of a name, Ahgaka-manavo.^ 

1 DA.i.36. 

ASga^lkarBliftradvftJa. — Son of a very rich brahmin in UkkaflhS, near 
the Himalaya. Having learnt all the arts and sciences, he left the 
world and practised penance for the purpose of obtaining immortality. 
He met the Buddha in the course of his wanderings and, having entered 
the Order, in due course acquired sixfold obhiMd. 

Later he lived in a forest near the village of Ku^flya of the Kurus, 
and the verses ascribed to him in the Theragatha^ were spoken at 
UggSrSma, near by, to some brahmin acquaintances who had come from 
Uttarftpafha. 

In a previous birth he had met SIkbl Buddha and paid homage to him. 

^ TV. 219-21; TbagA. i. 339-41. 

AAgati.— King of Vlddui ; he ruled at HKUIi. His chief queen bore 
lum a daughter RuJS, all his other 16,000 wives being barren. 

His ministers were Vljaya^ SUBlina and AUta. 
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He questioiiB an aspetio, 6119a, as to the various moral duties, and 
following his advice, devotes himsdf solely to pleasure. Bnj&, however, 
is virtuous and tries to deliver him from his heretical beliefs, but it is 
not till the Bodhisatta — who had been bom as the MahaBrahma Niiada 
-—comes down to^earth in the guise of an a8cetic,'and frightens the Iring 
with descriptions of the various hells, that Adgati is convinced of the 
error of his ways. 

He was a former incarnation of Univela Kassapa.^ 

^ J.vi«220-S5. 


AAganakola. — A village in South Ceylon, the residence of AmblVisftDa- 

v&sI-Cittagutta.^ 

1 MT. 562. 


AAganasftlaka.— A village given by Aggabodhi II. to the Abbaya- 
(glil-)vlliara.^ 

Afkgamu. — A place in Ceylon identified with the modern Ambagamuva.^ 
The Sengpatt Deva once encamped there.* 

1 Geiger Cy. trans. i. 298, n. 3. * Cy. Ixx. 130. 


Afigarftjg. — The chieftain of Anga in the Buddha’s time. See Afiga. 


AAgg • — Chieftains of Afiga, so called, according to the Digha Nikaya 
Commentary,^ because of the beauty of their limbs. Their name was 
customarily (riJilhirmaem) used to denote their country. 

1 i. 279. 


1. Afig&nl Sutta. — The five qualities of exertion (padAdna),^ 

1 A. Hi. 66. 

2. Afigtnl Sutta. — On the five qualities which a monk should have 
and the five which he should discard to complete his duties in the 
religion and attain its highest eminence.^ 

1 A. Y. 16-17. 

Aftgtopabbata. — ^A blazing mountain of white hot coal, one of the 
tortures of the MaMnIraya.* 

^ Kvu. 697. 

AAgika Sutta. — On the development of the fivefold Ariyan Bam&dhi.’ 

iA.iii.25-9. 
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1. AAgtoaaa {v.L AAglrasa). — A name applied to the Buddha several 
times in the Pitakas.^ In the Commentaries three etymologies are 
given: Buddhaghosa says that “it means emitting rays of various hues 
from the body/’ and that the word is therefore applicable to all Buddhas 
alike.' Dhammapala adds that it signifies being poAessed of attain- 
ments such as virtue, and also that according to some, Afigirasa was a 
personal name given by the Buddha's father in addition to Siddhatha.' 
It is, however, well-known that, according to Yedic tradition, the 
Gautamas belong to the Angirasa tribe^; the word, as applied to the 
Buddha, therefore, is probably a patronymic, in which case we have 
another example of a Esatriya tribe laying claim to a brahmin gotra.' 


^ Vin i. 26; D. iii. 196; S. i. 
106; A. iii. 230; Thag. v. 536; J. i. 
116. 

' DA. iii. 063. 

* ThagA. i. 603. It is worth noting 


that in AA. i. 381 Siddatha is referred 
to as Angirasa Kumara. 

^ See Vedie Index a.v. Gotama. 

' See Thomas: Life and Legend of the 
Bhuddha^ p. 22-3. 


2. AAglnsa. — Another name {Angirasa gahajmti) for Asayha.^ 

1 Pv. p. 26, vv. 23 and 27 if.; also PvA. 124. 

3. Afigirasa. — One of the ten ancient seers who conducted great 
sacrifices and were versed in Vedic lore.^ The same ten are also men- 
tioned as being composers and reciters of the Vedas.' 

^ The others being Atthaka, Vamaka, j Bhagn. The list occurs in several places, 
V&madeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi, I e,g, Vin i. 245; A. iii. 224 ; M. ii. 169, 200. 
Bh&radv&ja, V&settha, Kassapa and ' ' D.i.238. 


4. Afigirasa. — A celebrated physician.^ Rhys Davids suggests that 
the connection of the name Angirasa with the physician is due to the 
charms against disease to be found in the Atharva Veda.' 

^ Mil. 272. ^ Mil.trans.ii. 109, n. 3. 

5. Afigirasa. — A king, mentioned among the descendants of Mahfaam- 
mata.^ 

^ Mhy.ii.4; and Dpv.iii. 6. 

6. Afiglrasa. — An ascetic. The name occurs in a list of eleven ascetics 
who, because of their holy lives, passed the Peta world and were bom 
in Brahma’s heaven.' 

' J. vi. 09. For the others see AUttl. 

7. Afiglrasa.— An ascetic, AAglrasa Ootama, who was killed by the 
thousand-armed AJJuiia* The ascetic disturbed the animals when 
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Ajjuna was waiting to bunt, and tbe king, in anger, shot at him with a 
poisoned anow.^ This Ahgbasa is probably to be identified with 
one of the foregoing. 

1 J. V. 135, 144 and 146; BA. i. 266. 

Afiginml. — ^A term of affection (Radiant One) used by FnfifflltlWlt in 
addressing Snriyavaeeasfi.* 

The Commentary* explains that she was so called because her limbs 
shone (on^e rasmiyo aasati Angiraai.) 

iD.ii.266. *DA.iii.701. 

j 

Afiguttara NIkftya . — The fourth division of the Sutta Pitaka, consisting 
of eleven nipatas (sections) and 9,557 suttas.^ The suttas are arranged 
in numbered lists, probably as aids to memory. Thus we find set out 
in order first the units, then the pairs, the trios etc., up to groups of 
eleven. This method of arrangement has evidently infiuenced the 
subject matter as well, for we seldom see any reasoned arguments. The 
lists are often curtly given and curtly explained.* 

At the first Council Anuruddlia was asked to be the custodian of this 
Nikaya of 120 bhanavaras and to read it to his pupils.* 

When the Buddha’s religion fades away, the first portion of the 
Sutta Pitaka to disappear will be the Afiguttara Nikaya from the eleventh 
section to the first, and in that order.* 

It was also sometimes called Ekuttara.* The Afiguttara Nikaya 
quotes the Parayana, which is evidence of its late compilation.* 

The Commentary to the Afiguttara Nikaya is called Hanorathapflnupl. 

^ A. V. 301;DA.i. 23; Gv.56. that the Ekottaragama SUtra of the 

* See also Hardy*s remarks, A. t. Chinese is unlike the Anguttara Nikiya 

introd. p, vii. (A. i. introd. ix., n. 4). 

* DA. i. 15; Mbv. 94. * i. 133 and 134; ii. 46. For other 

* MA. 881. quotations in and from the Afiguttara 

* Mil. 3()j!. It is worthy of note Nik&yaseeA.v., introd. p.ix.,nn. Sand 4. 

Afigattaratthakatbfi. — Quoted in the exegesis to the Jataka.^ 

1 J.i.131. 

Afiguttara-tlU. — By Candagomlp evidently an author of Ceylon.^ 

1 Bvd. V. 1201. 

Afiguttaranava^U. — By Sftriputtaf author also of SarStthad l panl — 
Vinaya-(lki {q.v.y 


^ Gv. 71. 
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AAguttaffpi. — A oountry north of the river evidently a part of 
AAga on the other ride of that river {An^ eva to janapado ; Qa/kgdya 
[MaMfmh%gangaya\ pana yd uUarena dpo, tdaam avtddraUd VUandpdU 
vueoeUi).^ ^ 

It was here, in the village Apo^ that the Buddha was staying when 
the JatDaKenlya came to see him; here also was preached the filela 
From Bbaddlya (in Ahga),* the Buddha went to Ahguttaiapa and thence 
to Xpaua> 

The country was probably rich because we find as many as 1,250 monks 
accompanying the Buddha on his tour.* 

Other Buttas preached here are the Potaliyay^ and the Laiukihopama? 
Apana seems to have been the chief township, because it is always 
mentioned in connection with Afiguttarapa. 

1 SnA. ii. 437. > Sn. 102 f. » Sn. 102 f. 

> BhA. i. 384. • M. i. 359. 

« Vin. i. 243-5; BhA. iii. 363. ^ Ihid.y 447. 

AAgoIimUa (AAgullmfilalu) . — A robber who was converted by the 
Buddha in the twentieth year of his ministry, and who, later, became an 
arahant.^ He was the son of the brahmin Bhaggava^ chaplain to the 
king (fi Eosala, his mother being Manttol, He was bom under the 
thieves^ constellation, and on the night of his birth all the armour in the 
town shone, including that belonging to the king. Because this omen 
did no harm to anyone the babe was named Ahlipsaka,* 

At Takkasilfi he became a favourite at the teacher's house, but his 
jealous fellow-students poisoned his teacher's mind, and the latter, 
bent on his destruction, asked as his honorarium a thousand human 
right-hand fingers. Thereupon Ahiipsaka waylaid travellers in the 
JUinl forest in Kosala and killed them, taking a finger from each. 
The finger-bones thus obtained he made into a garland to hang round 
his neck, hence the name Afigulimala. 

As a result of his deeds whole villages were deserted, an^ the king 
ordered a detachment of men to seize the bandit, whose name nobody 
knew. But Afigulimala's mother, guessing the truth, started off to 
warn him. By now he lacked but one finger to complete his thousand, 
and seeing his mother coming he determined to kill her. But the 
Buddha, seeing his upanissaya, went himself to the wood, travelling 
thirty yojanas,* and intercepted Afigulimala on his way to slay his 

1 His story appears both in the Maj- * The Thag. Cy. says he was first called 
jhima Gy., 743 ff., and in the Thag. Hlipiiska and then Ahlipsaka* See also 
Cy., ii. 57 ff. The two aooounts differ Ps, of the Brettuten, 323, n. 3. 
in certain details; 1 have summarised * BA.i. 240; J.iv. 180. 
the two versions. 
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moflm. AA gnKmtIa. ^8 converted by the Buddhn ■ power re* 
oeived the “ tki hhUMiu fMai^ ”* while ^ populace were yelling at 
the king's palace for the robber's life. Later, the Bnddha presented 
him before King PUNiadl when the latter came to Jetavana, and 
Pasenidi, filled with wonder, ofiered to provide the monk wilfc all 
requisites. AA gnlimaU , however, had takmi on the dhutafigas and 

refused the king’s offer. v v 4 . 

When he entered SSvatthi for alms, ho was attacked by the mob, but 
on the admonition of the Bnddha, endured their wraili as penenoe or is 

former misdeeds. . , 

According to the DhammapadatthakathR* ho appears to have die 


soon after he joined the Order. 

There isastory of how he oasedawoman'slabour pains byan act of troth. 

The words he used in this saccahiriya {yato aJum sabbamuteibud^ia 
ariyassa ariySya jStUfS jSto) have come to be regarded as a^ritto to 
ward off all dangers and constitute the fifig oHmM a Paritta. The water 
that washed the stone on which he sat in the woman's house came to 


be regarded as a panacea.* 

In the A^uKmSla Sutta he is addressed by Pasen&di as Gagga HauH- 
flpotta, his father being a Gagga. The story is evidently a popular 

one and occurs also in the Avadana Sataka (No. 27). 

At the Kosala king’s AsadisadSna, an untamed elephant, none otter 
being avaHable, was used to bear the parasol over AMimala.^ The 
elephant remained perfectly still — such was AAgulimh a s power. 

The conversion of AAgulimSla is often referred teas a most <mm^s- 
sionate and wonderful act of the Buddha's, e.g. in the 
which was preached concerning him. The story of AAgulimala w 
quoted as that of a man in whoso case a beneficent kamma arose and 
destroyed former evil kamma.* 

It was on his account that the rule not to ordam a captured robber 

'^^or hk Identification with KalmfisapUa see J.P.T.S., 1909, pp. 240 «. 

• J. T. 488 f. S see aUo J. Iv. 180; SnA, 
ii. 440; DhA. i. 124. 


« Thag. 868-70. 

* iii. 109. 

• H.ii. 103-4 ;MA. 747 f. 

1 l»iA. iii. 188; alto PA. li. 684. 


• AA.i: 

» Via. i. 74. 


Puttta.— See abovo; referred to also in the MilindapaiSha 
(p, 151) in a list of Parittas. 

AlkgoHnillb-^to^ — Given in a list of heretical wotks.^ 

1 8A.ii.l60; Sp.iv.7«. 
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AAguUmUE SottE.'— Contains the story of the bandit's conversion 
and the bliss of his deliverance.* 

i M.U.97ff. 

Aearln Sutta. — The Buddha, as he walked about, sought the satisfac- 
tion, the misery and the escape that come from the earth element. He 
found these and discovered that they exist also in the other three 
elements.^ 

1 S.ii.171. 

1. Aoala. — Thera. One of the eminent monks present at the founda- 
tion of the Mahfi Thupa.^ 

1 MT. 626. 

2. Aeala. — Assistant to the architect of the Mah& Thupa.^ 

1 MT. 636. 

Aeala Cetiya. — The name given to the spot at the entrance to Safikassa, 
where the Buddha first placed his right foot on his descent from Tava- 
timsa.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 227 (but see Appendix). 

Aolntita Sutta. — The four unthinkables: the Buddhas, their musings, 
world-speculation and the point of action.^ 

1 A.ii.80. 

Aelravata. — A novice who had a conversation with Prince Jayasena 
on the life of the bhikkhu. Aciravata repeats this conversation to the 
Buddha who thereupon preaches the Dantabhumi Sutta} The novice is 
throughout addressed as Aggivessana. 

1 M. iii. 128 if. 

f 

1. Aclravati. — A river, the modem Rapti in Oudh; one of the Pafica- 
mahanadl,^ the five great rivers flowing from the Himalaya eastwards 
(fa^mninno?) into the sea. During the hot season it ran dry, leaving 
a bed of sand.* It flowed through Kosala, and at Savatthi an uiumhara 
grove grew on its banks; it could be seen from the terrace of Pa- 
senadi’s palace.* To the south of it was Hanasttata, and on its southern 
bank was a mango grove where the Buddha sometimes resided.* The 

1 Vin. ii. 237. « Vin. iv. 111-12; SnA. i. 19. 

* S. y. 39, etc. » D. i. 235-6. 

* A. iv. 101. 
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Tev^’a Suita was preached here, and the Aoiravatl is used in a simile 
to prove the futility of sacrifices and prayers: it is of no use standing on 
one bank of the river and calling to the other bank to come over. 

In the river were many bathing places, in some of which courtesans 
bathed naked; ^e bhikkhunis did likewise until a rule was passed pro- 
hibiting it.* The Qhabbagglya nuns, however, continued to do so even 
afterwards.^ 

The river was crossed in rafts*; it sometimes became so full* that 
disastrous floods occurred, in one of which VifAfiliha and his army 
were swept into the 8ea.“ 

In sheltered spots monks and brahmins used to bathe, and once 
SArlputta himself bathed there.'* The SattarasarVagl^a monks fre- 
quented the river for water-sports.'* 

Once the Buddha was told that the Paficavagglya monks were in the 
habit of seizing the cows that crossed the river.'* 

The elder Slvall stopped on the banks of the Aoiravatl while on his 
way to the HimUaya with five hundred monks.'* In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha the river flowed round Savatthi and, at the eastern 
fort, flowed into a wide and deep lake on which separate bathing places 
were made for the king, the people, the Buddha and the Order respec- 
tively.'* 

The people on the banks were in the habit of casting nets for fish.'^ 
Near the river was Dap^lakappa, a Kosalan village, and while staying 
there Ananda bathed in the river with many other monks.'* 

Two occasions are mentioned on which monks hit in the eye swans 
flying over the river.'* It was here that PaffidU’s child was drowned.** 
Kapi|a was born here as a golden fish as a result of his evil deeds.*' In 
the Avadana Sataka** the name is given as AJIiavafl, and according to 
1 Tsing (p. 166) means the river of the Aji (dragon). 


• Vini. 293;iy.278. 

» Vin. iv. 260. £. 

• Viz#, iii. 63. 

• D. i. 244-6; M. iii. 117; J. iv. 167, 
w DhA. i. 360. 

w Vin. iv. 161. 
u AA. i. 316. 

“ Vin.iv. 111-12. 

Vin.i. 191. 


u AA. i. 130. 
w MA. i. 371. 
w UdA. 366. 

» A. iii. 402. 

I J. i. 418 and ii. 366. See also DhA. 
- iv. 6and8f. 

M DhA, ii, 264. 

j /&id., iv. 41 ; see also KapUa 8. 

I tti.63;alsoii.60. 


2. Aoiravatl. — A canal which ran westwards from the HahAviluka- 
gaflgft in Ceylon; from it flowed four other canals eastwards: the SatOp 
mddU, Hlbbindfi, DbavaU and SUfi/ 

^ Cv. Izxiz. 61-3. 



1. Aimlft-Kaiffiff — ^ naked aspetio. He visited the Buddha at 
UfottU in the KaQVa-katfhala deer-park and asked him if it were true 
that he disparaged all penance and reviled ascetics. Their conversation 
is recorded in the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta.^ After ^the usual four 
months' probation, he joined the Order and in due course became an 
arahant.* In the Majjhima Nik&ya* we are told that he was an old 
friend of Bakkula Thera, and that after a conversation with him obtained 
his ordination (under him). 

See also Aedn-Kussapa (3). 

1 D. i. 161 ff. 

* Ibid., 177: but sooordiag to DA. (i. 363)'he w»b ordained forthwith. 

■ M. iii. 124 fi.; also AA. i. 171. 

2. AeelapKassapa.— An old family friend of Cittagapabati. Having 
been for thirty years a paribbajaka, he admits to Citta that he had 
thereby obtained no particular excellence of knowledge. Citta tells 
him of his own attainments and Kassapa expresses a desire to enter 
the Order. He is duly ordained, and shortly afterwards becomes an 
arahant.^ 

» S.iv.300£E. 

3. Aeela-Kassapa. — The Eassapa mentioned in the Acda SuUa} prob- 
ably to be identified with Acela-Eassapa (1), though the stories of their 
conversions are different. 

^ S.ii.lSf.; see also SA.ii.26f. 

1. Aeela Sutta. — Contains a series of questions asked of the Buddha by 
a paribbajaka named Acell^Kassapa, probably Acela-Eassapa (3).^ 

^ 8. ii. 18 f . (See Appendix.) 

2. Acela Sutta. — Contains the story of the conversion of Aeeli^ 
Kassapa (2). 

Aeelaka Vagga. — ^Fifth of the Facittiya of the Yinaya Pitaka.^ 

1 Vin.iii. 196 ff.; ibid., v. 19-21. 

Aeeaya (akodbana) Sutta. — Speaks of two kinds of fools — the one 
who does not see his offence as such, and the other who does not accept 
a right ruling.^ 

1 S.i.289. 

AeeSylka Sutta. — ^The urgent duties of a farmer and of a monk.^ 

^ A. i. 289-40. 
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Aeelma. — ^Eing. One of tlie descendants of MUiicailiinata.^ He 
had twenty-eight sons and grandsons, of immeasurably long life, who 
reigned in Kiuivatl» Bijagalut and MKhlli. 

^ Byy.iii. 8; Mtu.ii. 6 ff.; see also Mtu. i« 848. MT. 126. 

Ae clm n khl . — n&ga princess, daughter of Dhatara^fha* the n&ga king. 
She was half-sister to the Bodhisatta Bhflridatta and helped his brother 
Sudassana to rescue the Bodhisatta from the clutches of the snake- 
charmer Alamhftna. She could shoot flames from her mouth and spit 
the deadliest poison. The story is related in the Bhurtdatta JdJtdka} 
In the present age she was the bkikkhun! UppaIa?a9Qi* (t;.2. Aeol- 
mukfal). 

1 J.Ti.l67a. • /W.,219. 


1. Aceuta« — A treasurer who, in Kakusandha*s time, built a saflgha- 
rama of golden bricks on the spot where, later, Anflthnplydtka. built the 
Jetavanflrtma.^ He was the chief lay disciple of Eakusandha and was 
a Mah&s&la-setthi.' 

^ J. i. 04; Ax»A. i. 82. * DA. ii. 424; see also By. zziii. 22. 


2. Aeouta. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 


iM.iii.70; ApA.i. 100-7. 


3. Aeeuta, — A hermit, black-toothed and with matted hair, who lived 
in the Vaflka forest near Vaflkagirl. He directed J&Jaka to Vessantara’B 
dwelling in the forest.^ He was a previous incarnation of S&rlputta,* 

1 J.Yi.532. * Ibid., 593, 


Aeeatagflmabytmaka. — One of the Pacceka Buddhas in a nominal 
list.^ 


iM.iii.70. ApA.i.l07. 


AGeutagfanl. — One of VlJaya’S companions in colonising Ceylon* He 
founded a settlement at niJeni^ The Mah&vamsa* mentions the found- 
ing of Ujjeni, but does not give Aocutag&ml's name. 

1 Dpv.iz.32,86. * vii.45. 

AeeutadevA — ^A class of devas mentioned among those assembled on 
the occasion of the preaching of the Maha-Safnaya SuUa.^ 

iD.ii. 260 . 
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Aflentevupaduite.— One of Ekaiftja's elepliantB.* 

^ J. vi. 135. But see J&t. trails, vi. 72. 

Aseentf Sotts. — The hours pass away, be heedful therefore.* 

» S.i.3. 


Acehagallafca (or Aeebaglri). — A vihaia built by King Sflntbsa to 
the east of AnurUbapim and near Dahegalbka.* According to the 
Mah&Tatpsa ]?Ika,* Devtuunplystissa had also built an AeOhaviUln to 
the south of the city, and in order that one might be distinguished from 
the other, S&ratissa’s work was called PnrimftyacebagaUala. It was 
there that Va|fBgamapl Abhaya held a festival in honour of the Buddha 
with the help of the thera Mah&tlssa of Kuppikkala.' 

^Mhv. zzi.60. ^ MT. 424. ’ Mhv. zzziii. 67-8. 

Aoehaglrl.— See Acehagallaka. 


Aoehaift Sutta. — Connected with a monk, who, through over-exertion, 
died as he leaned against the terrace-post. His life-work unfinished, 
he is bom in Tavatimsa leaning against a door-post. Accosted by the 
nymphs with song and music, he thinks he is yet a monk till they bring 
a cheval-glass and reveal to him his figure. In disappointment he seeks 
the Master, who preaches to him.^ 

1 S.i.33; SA.i.67f. 


1. Aeobarlya Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the marvellous and the 
path thereto.^ 

1 S, iv. 371. 


2. Accharlya Sutta. — The four marvels that are manifested in con- 
nection with the birth of a Tathagata.^ 

^ A.ii. 130-1; c/. D.ii. 13, 15; M. iii. 118. 

Aeebariyabbhuta (or Aceharlyadbamma) Sutta. — The wonders attendant 
on the nativity of a being destined to become a Buddha, described from 
the time of his leaving the Tusita heaven. Ananda gives them in detail 
with the Buddha listening and giving his approval.^ 

iM.iii.llSff. 


AJakanqd. — The river on whose banks was the Lo^aglrl (or Lena"^) 
vihara where lived the Thera Sabbaka (Sappaka).^ Here also, in a 

' IVg. 307 ff. 
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cave, dwelt the Thera Bhflta.^ This river was probably a branch of the 

Aclravatl.* 

* Ibid., 518 f. i TiiagA. i. 493 f . » Breihrm, 187, n. 2. 

AJakalftpaka. — A yakkha who tried to frighten the Buddha, but who, 
later, became his disciple.^ When he returned from a certain yakkha* 
assembly he found the Buddha seated on his couch, as had already been 
told to him in the assembly by Satigira and Hemavata ({.v.)* anger 
he tried in various ways to oast out the Buddha, but failed in hie efforts 
and ended by becoming his disciple.* 

Two explanations are given of his name : aje ialdpetva bandhanena aQa^- 
kotthdsena saddhim balim pcuticcJuUit afifi<Uha . . . keoipana ajahe viya 
satte lapetUi, Ajaka-ldpako (those bringing him sacrifices bleat like 
goats). 

1 Ud. 4-6. 

* UdA. 63 ff. For a note on thispasBage see JJ\T.S. 1886, 94 ff. 

> UdA. 64. 


AJakattpaka-cetlya. — A shrine at Pfivft at which sacrifices were offered 

to AJakalipaka,^ 

1 Ud.4. 


Ajagara. — A peta who lived in GlJJhakfita. He was seen there by 
Mogallftna, but not by Moggallana’s companion Lakkhapa Thera. 
Later, in answer to a question by Lakkha]^ Thera, the Buddha revealed 
the peta’s past. He had been a bandit in Kassapa Buddha’s time, and 
having been unintentionally offended by the treasurer Snmafigala» who 
had built a Gandhakuti for Eassapa, he sought to take revenge on him 
and to make him angry by committing various heinous crimes against 
him. But the latter showed no wrath, and once, after having given 
alms to the Buddha, he gave over the merit, so gained, to the bandit. 
He thereupon repented, but his evil kamma was too great for him to be 
able to win any special attainment.^ 

1 DhA.iii.60ff. 


AJapUa.— Son of the chaplain of King Bsiikftrl (^.v.). He renounced 
the world with his three elder brothers. He was Anuniddlia in the 
present age.* 

He was given the name AJapUa because he grew up among the goat- 
herds. 


1 J. iv. 476 ff. 
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Ai>fWi>, Onn of the diseiples ineAtioned in the SUafXfMiififSana JSialM 
as having tried to win their teacher’s daughter and failed.^ 

^ J.iii. 10. 

AJaJJara Sntta.— See AJara Sutta. 

AJairiUaFnIgrodlia. — A banyan tree which is famous in Buddhist 
literature. It was in UmveUf on the banks of the Nerafijarft* near the 
Bodhi tree, and a week after the Enlightenment the Buddha went there 
and spent a week cross-legged at the foot of the tree. There he met the 
HtthuAkaJfttlka brahmin.^ Two weeks later he went there again from 
the Rftjtyatana* (q.v.). It was then that the Brahma Sahampati appeared 
to him and persuaded him to preach the doctrine, in spite of the difficulty 
of the task.* This was immediately after the meal offered by Tapassu 
and Bhalluka* so says the Majjhima Atthakatha.* When the Buddha 
wishes to have someone as his teacher, Sahampati appears again and 
suggests to him that the Dhamma be considered his teacher.* 

By Ajapala-nigrodha it was, too, that, immediately after the En- 
lightenment, Mara tried to persuade the Buddha to die at once.* Several 
other conversations held here with Mara are recorded in the Saxpyutta.^ 

Here, also, the Buddha spent some time before the Enlightenment,* 
and it was here that Suj&tfi offered him a meal of milk-rice.* 

Here, in the fifth week after the Enlightenment, Mara’s daughters tried 
to tempt the Buddha.^* 

Several etymologies are suggested for the name : (a) in its shadow goat- 
herds {ajaj)dld) rest ; (6) old brahmins, incapable of reciting the Vedas, live 
here in dwellings protected by walls and ramparts (this derivation being as 
follows: na japanti ti^ajapd, mawtanam anajjAayakd=^ajaj)at dlerUi an^ 
yanti nivdaam eUhdti =* Ajapdlo ti ) ; (c) it shelters the goats that seek its 
shade at midday.^^ The northern Buddhists say that the tree was 
planted by a shepherd boy, during the Bodhisfttta’s six years’ penance, to 
shelter him.^* 

The Brahma SuUa}^ and the Magga both on the four satipat* 

thana, and another Brahma SuUd^ on the five indriydnif were preached 

2-3. 1 *©.11.267. 

1 •J. 1.10,69. 

* Ibid., 5-7; in the eighth week after { /Mi., 78,469. 

the Enlightenment, says Buddhaghoea, ! ^ UdA. 61. 

SA. 1. 152. ” Beal, Ramantie Legend of the 

* 1. 885; J. i. 81. I Ryddha, 192, 238; Mtn.ili. 802. 

» Ail. 20 f.; 8.1. 138 f. »» S. v. 167. 

* D. ii. 112. ; “ /tii., 186. 

»S.i.l03f. . ' “/M4.,282£. 
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oonoenuag thoughta that occurred to the Buddha on varioue occasions 
at the foot of this tree, when he sat there Boon after the Enlightenment. 
On all these occasions Brahma Sahampati appeared to him and confirmed 
his thoughts. Several old brahmins, advanced in years, visited the 
Buddha during this period and questioned him as to whether it were true 
that he did not pay respect to age. To them he preached the four 
Therc^hara^ dhamma}^ 

“ A. ii. 22. 

AJara Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
thereto^ (v.{. AJaJJara). 

1 S.iv.369; Vm.i.294. 


AJarasi Sutta. — Preached to a deva in praise of wisdom.^ 

is.i.86. 


AJfitasattu. — Son of BimUstra, King of Magadha, and therefore half- 
brother to Abhayarfijakumfira. He succeeded his father to the throne. 
His mother was a daughter of Mabikosala*^ and he married Vajlrfi» 
FasenadPs daughter,^ by whom he had a son UUylbhadda.* 

Ajatasattu grew up to be a noble and handsome youth. Devadatta 
was, at this time, looking for ways and means of taking revenge on the 
Buddha, and seeing in the prince a very desirable weapon, he exerted 
all his strength to win him to his side. Ajatasattu was greatly impressed 
by Devadatta's powers of iddhi and became his devoted follower.^ He 
built for him a monastery at Gayasisa and waited upon him morning 
and evening carrying food for him, sometimes as much as five hundred 
cartloads in five hundred cooking pans.* 

Devadatta incited him to seize the throne, killing his father if necessary. 
When Bimbisara learnt of the prince's intentions he abdicated in his 
favour. But Devadatta was not satisfied till Bimbisara, who was one 
of the Buddha's foremost supporters, was killed.* 

Ajatasattu helped Devadatta in several of the latter's attempts to kill 
the Buddha.^ I^ter he was filled with remorse for these past misdeeds 
as he confesses himself*; but evidently, for very shame, he refrained 


^ J. iii. 121. 

« J. ir. 843. 

• D. i. fiO. 

« Vinii.l8S;J.i. 185-6. 

» S. ii. 242. 

* DA. i. 136-7. According to the 
Sankieca Jdiaka (J. v. 262 ff.) he 


had killed his father in previous 
births too. 

7 See s.v. Devadatta. la the SaUfttn 
J&taka (J. i. 510 f.) we are told that in 
past lives he had associated with the 
sinful and once lost his life as a result. 

• D. i. 85. 
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from visiting th^ Buddha till he was won over by the persuasions of his 
physician Jlvaka Komtaibhaeoa. And when in the end he did go to the 
Buddha, it was in great fear and trembling; so nervous was he that he 
imagined conspirators in the very silence surrounding the Buddha where 
he dwelt in the monsatery, in Jivaka’s Mango grove at Kajagaha.* It was 
on the occasion of this visit that the Sdmaflflaphala Sutta was preached. 
The king admits that he had been to various teachers before, but had 
failed to find satisfaction in their teachings. It is noteworthy that the 
Buddha greets the king cordially on his arrival and makes no mention 
whatever of the king’s impiety. Instead, when Ajatasattu expresess 
his repentance at the end of the discourse, the Buddha accepts his con- 
fession and lets him ofi almost too lightly. But after the king had de- 
parted the Buddha tells the monks how the king’s misdeeds had wrought 
his imdoing both in this world and the next, for if he had not been guilty 
of them, the Bye of Truth (Sotapattimagga, says the Commentary) would 
have been opened for him on the occasion of this sermon. Henceforth 
the king became a loyal adherent of the Buddha’s faith, though, as far as 
we know, he never waited again either upon the Buddha or upon any 
member of the Order for the discussion of ethical matters. He was 
so full of love and respect for the Buddha that when he heard of Upaka 
Ma9.4i^aputta having spoken rather impolitely to the Buddha, he at 
once flew into a rage.^* 

Sakka said of him that among the puthujjanas he was most possessed 
of piety.” When the Buddha died, in the eighth year of Ajatasattu’s 
reign,” the latter’s ministers decided not to tell him the news at once, 
in case he should die of a broken heart. On the pretext of warding ofi 
the evil efiects of a dream, they placed him in a vat filled with the four 
kinds of sweet {catumadhura) and broke the sad news gently to him. 
He immediately fainted, and it was not till they put him in two other 
vats and repeated the tidings that he realised their implication.^* He 
forthwith gave himself up to great lame^tation and despair, *Mike a 
madman,” calling to mind the Buddha’s various virtues and visiting 
various places associated in his mind with the Buddha. Later he sent 


* D. i. 49-50; J. v. 262-0. An illus- 
tration of this visit is the subject of one 
of the bas-reliefs on the Barhut Tope 
(Cunningham, PI. xvi., fig. 36, and p. 135). 

” B. i. 85-6. It is said that from the 
day of his father's death he could not 
sleep on account of terrifying dreams, 
particularly after he had heard of Beva- 
datta’s dire fate (J. i. 508). He slept 


after his visit to the Buddha (BA. i. 
238). 

But see BA, i. 238, where we are 
told **tinnam ratan&nam nuMsakkhram 
ak&iir 
u A. ii. 182. 

« BA.ii. 610. 

M Mhv.ii;32. 

” BA. ii. 605-6. 
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messengers to clftim his share of the Buddha’s relies, and when he ob- 
tained them he prolonged the rites held in their honour till the arahants 
had to seek Sakka’s aid to make the king take the relics away to R&jagaha, 
where he erected over them a stone thupa.^* Two months afterwards, 
when the first (Council was held, he gave the undertaking his royal 
patronage and assisted the monks who took part in it with all his 
power.” 

Several incidents connected with Ajatasattu’s reign are mentioned in 
the books. Bimbisara had married a sister of Pasenadi, and when he was 
killed she died of grief. The revenue of a Kasl village had been given 
to her by her father, Mahakosala, ai^ part of her dowry, but after 
Bimbisara's murder, Pasenadi refused to continue it. Thereupon 
Ajatasattu declared war on his uncle.” At first he was victorious in 
three battles, but, later, he was defeated by Pasenadi, who followed the 
military advice of an old monk, the Elder Dhanuggaliatlssa; Ajatasattu 
was taken captive with his army. On giving an undertaking not to 
resort to violence again, he was released, and to seal the friendship, 
Pasenadi gave him his daughter Vajirft as wife, and the revenue of the 
disputed village was gifted to her as bath-money. 

Ajatasattu evidently took his reverses very unsportingly. (See 
the Haritamdta Jataka^ J. ii. 237 f.) 

Later, when through the treachery of Pasenadi’s minister, DIgha 
Kftrfiyana, his son Viffifabha usurped the throne, Pasenadi, finding 
himself deserted, went towards Eajagaha to seek Ajatasutta's help, 
but on the way he died of exposure and Ajatasattu gave him 
burial.*® 

About a year before the Buddha’s death, Ajatasattu sent his chief 
minister and confidant, the brahmin Vassakftra, to the Buddha to 
intimate to him his desire to make war on the VaJJians and to find out 
what prediction the Buddha would make regarding his chances of 
victory. The Buddha informed the brahmin that the Vajjians practised 
the seven •conditions of welfare which they had learnt from him, and 
that they were therefore invincible.*^ The Samyutta Nikaya mentions 
the Buddha as saying that the time would come when the Vajjians 
would relinquish their strenuous mode of living and that then would come 


” DA. ii. 610. 

» Sp.i. 10-11 : DA. i. 8-9. 

” Before this, uncle and nephew seem 
to have been on very friendly terms. 
Once Aj&tasattu sent Pasenadi a wonder- 
ful piece of foreign fabric, sixteen cubits 
long and eight broad, mounted on a pole 


to serve as a canopy. This Pasenadi 
gave to Ananda (M. ii. 116). 

S. i. 82-5; J. ii. 403-4; Avas. 64-7; 
J. iv. 343 f . ; DhA. iii. 269. 

See e.v, Pasenadi. 

» D.ii.72f. 
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okance." TUs cbaaoe came about three years later, for 
by 1^6 treachery of Vassakftra, he succeeded iu sowing dissension among 
the leading families of Vesali. Having thus weakened them, he swooped 
down upon the place with an overwhelming force and completely destroyed 
it.** Humours are mentioned of King Ca^dappaJJotsP making prepara- 
tions for a war on Ajatasattu to avenge the death of his friend Bimbis&ra, 
but no mention is made of actual fighting.** 

Of the end of Ajatasattu's reign the books mention very little except 
that he was killed by his son Udaya or Udajribhadda,** who had been 
bom on the day that Bimbisara died as a result of his tortures.** 

We are told that Ajatasattu had feared that his son might kill him 
and had therefore secretly hoped that Udaya would become a monk.** 
Ajatasattu 's reign lasted thirty-two years.** It was he who built the 
fortress of P&Utlputta which later became the capital of Magadha. 

We do not know what Ajatasattu^s real name was.** The title 
Vedehlputta which always accompanies his name probably means “ son 
of the Videha lady.^’ At the time of Buddhaghosa there seems to have 
been much confusion about the meaning of this word. According to 
Buddhaghosa** Vedehi means wise.’' There seems to have been 
another explanation which Buddhaghosa rejects — ^that Ajatasattu was 
the son of the Videha queen. Videhi was probably the maiden, family, 
or tribal (not personal) name of his mother. According to a Tibetan 
authority her personal name was Vasavi, and she was called Videhi be- 
cause she was from Videha.*^ (See also s.v. Vedehiki.) 

Two explanations are given of the epithet Ajatasattu. According to 
Buddhaghosa he was so called because the soothsayers predicted his 
enmity to his father even before his birth, and a story is told of how his 
mother, at the time of his conception, had a longing to drink blood from 
Bimbisara ’s right hand. The longing was satisfied, but when the queen 
heard the soothsayer’s prediction, she tried, in many ways, to bring 
about a miscarriage.** In this she was prevented by the king. Later 


^ S. ii. 268. According to the JaiiiaB, 
Ai&tasattn fought with Cefaga, king 
of Vesali, for the possessiou of an extra- 
ordinary elephant (Hoemle on Zjivaka 
in EBB i«). 

^ For details see s.v. Ltoohavh 

M M. iii. 7; MA. ii. 863; see also 
Bvddhiat India, p. 13. 

•* Mhv. iv. 1. 

•• DA. i. 137. 

^ DA. i. 163. 

** Mhv. ii. 31; but see Geiger’s Introd. 
to Mhv. trans. xi ff.; also Samaddar: 


Glories of Magadha, 17, u. 3 f also Vincent 
Kmith Marly History of India, pp. 26 f!. 

** By the Jains he is called Kuplka or 
Kopika, which again is probably a 
nickname (Dial. ii. 79, n. 1). 

»® DA. i, 139. 

SI Bookhill, p. 63. In the Pftli books 
ihe is often referred to as Koialadevl 
q.v. 

ss DA. i. 133 ff.; J. iii. 121-2; the 
park where she tried to bring about the 
miscarriage was called Maddakucdli 
(SA. i. 61). 



botik iMmxte to bo very fond iiim. There is a story of the prince^ 
holding hit father's finger^ visiting lotlka*t marvelloos palace and 
thinking that his father was a fool for not taking Jotika's wealth. When 
he became king he acquired Jotika's palace.’’ 

To show BimlSsara's love for the babe, an incident is mentioned of 
how once, when the prince was yelling with pain because of a boil on his 
finger, the nurses took him to the king who was then holding court. 
To soothe the child, the king put the offending finger in his mouth, where 
the boil burst. Unable to spit the pus out the king swallowed it.” 
The other explanation is that also found in the Upanisads,” and this is 
probably the correct one. It says that the word means he against 
whom there has arisen no foe." 

According to the Digha Commentary,” Ajatasattu was bom in the 
Lohakumbhiya niraya after his death. He will suffer there for 60,000 
years, and later will reach nibbana as a Pacceka Buddha named VUlta- 
visesa (v.2. Vljlttvl). Ajatasattu's crime of parricide is often given as 
an example of an upacchedaka-kamma which has the power of destroying 
the effect of meritorious deeds.’^ He is also mentioned as the worst kind 
of parricide.” 

Ajatasattu seems to have been held in hatred by the Niga^fhas. The 
reason is probably that given in the Dhammapada Commentary,” where 
it is said that when HoggalUUia had been killed by thieves, spies were 
sent out by the king to discover the murderers. When arrested, the 
murderers confessed that they had been incited by the Nigai^thas. The 
king thereupon buried five hundred Niga^thas waist-deep in pits dug 
in the palace court and had their heads ploughed off. 


^ DhA. IV. 211 and 222 f. As a boy 
he used to visit the Buddha with hib 
father (DA. i. 162). 

“ DAi. 138. 

» Dial. 11 . 78 f. 


1. 237-8. 
A\y.,AA. 1.369. 
A\flr.,AA. 1.336. 
111. 66 f. 


1. Ajlta. — A monk. He devoted lus time to explaining the Fa0> 
mokkha rules to the monks. At the time of the Second Council he was 
a monk of ten years' standing and was appointed to assign seats to the 
Theras.* 

1 Vm. 11 . 806. 


2. AJlts. — A paribbajaka who visited the Buddha, and at whose 
instigation the Buddha preached to the Bhikkhus on the difference 

between dhamma and aikamma} 

1 A.v.2S9ff. 
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3. A]lta. — A brahmini the Bodhisatta in the time of Sobhita Buddha.^ 

1 J.i.36. 


4. AJlte. — General of the Liechavls and follower of the Buddha. Im- 
mediately after his death he was born in Tavatimsa; he visited the 
Buddha to refute a statement made about him by the naked ascetic 
PAfiliapatta to the efiect that he had been born in the Mahaniraya as a 
result of having followed the teaching of the Buddha.^ 

^ D.iii. 16-16; DA.iii.826. 


5. AJita-mfinava. — One of the disciples of Bftvari who visited the 
Buddha at the request of their teacher. He was the first to question the 
Buddha, and the questions asked by him form the AJitam&navapueohfi 
of the Parayana Vagga of the Sutta Nipata.^ At the end of the con- 
versation he became arahant with a thousand followers and entered the 
Order.* He was the son of a Brahmin of Savatthi, price-assessor 
(ciggdsaniya) to the King of Eosala.* 

According to the Anguttara Commentary^ he was the nephew of 
Bavari, and the latter particularly asked him to come back to him with 
news of the interview with the Buddha.* 

In a previous birth he offered a kapittha-fruit to Vipassi Buddha. 
He is probably to be identified with the Kapittha-phaladayaka Thera of 
the Apadana.* A verse attributed to Ajita-manava is found in the 
Theragatha.’ The Ajita-puccha are referred to in the Samyutta,® where 
they are expounded by the Buddha to Sariputta. 


1 Sn. 197 £. 

^ SnA. 687, but see ThagA. {infra), 
where he is said to have become an 
arahant later. 

* ThagA. i. 73 f. 


* i. 184. 

® ThagA. toe cit, 
® Ap. ii. 449. 

’ V. 20. 

® ii.47f. 


6. AJlta. — Thera/ probably to be identified with Ajita (5), but the 
story of his past differs completely from that of Ajita-manava given in 
the Thag. Commentary. In the time of the Buddha Padumuttara he 
lit a lamp in front of the Enlightened One. As a result of this he enjoyed 
happiness in heaven for 60,000 luppas, and when he was born from 
Tusita in this Buddha-age there was a great light on the day of his birth. 
He is stated to have been a disciple of BavaH/ but he heard of the Buddha 
while in Himava. Later he became an arahant. 

» Ibid., 337, 28. 


^ Ap.i.336£E. 
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7. Allta.— The lay name of Metteya Buddha in his last birth, when he 
will attain Enlightenment.^ 

^ Anagata^Vaiyisa, pp. 48, 46, 66. 

8. AJita. — A I%cceka-Biiddha who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 
D&saka Theia, in a previous birth, gave him mangoes to eat^ (v.l, A}tlia)« 

^ ThagA.i. 68. 

9. AJlta. — A brahmin, a previous birth of Citapfljaka Thera; he offered 
flowers to Sikh! Buddha.^ 

iAp.i.243. 

AJlta Slltta. — ^Preached by the Bhuddha to AJtta the Paribbajaka on 
the difference between dhamma and adhamma} 

1 A. v.229ff. 

AJltakesakambala (AJltakesakamball).— Head of one of the six 

heretical sects mentioned in the Pitakas as being contemporaneous with 
the Buddha. He is described as a Titthaka (heretical teacher), leader 
of a large following, virtuous and held in esteem by the people.^ 

According to the Sdmafifia'pTuda SuUa,^ where AJ&tasattu describes a 
visit paid to Ajita, he taught the doctrine of “ cutting off,” i.c, annihila- 
tion at death. He was a nihilist who believed in neither good nor evil. 
The answer Ajita gave to Ajatasattu is given elsewhere* as being the 
view of a typical sophist. His name is often introduced into the stereo- 
typed list of the six teachers even where the views they are alleged to 
have expressed do not conicide with those attributed to Ajita in the 
Samannaphala Sutta.* He was called Kcsakambali because he wore a 
blanket of human hair, which is described as being the most miserable 
garment. It was cold in cold weather, hot in the hot, evil-smelling and 
uncouth.* V 

According to the Mahdbodhi Jdtaka the Buddha had already refuted 
Ajita's view in previous births.® Ajita was evidently much older in 
years than the Buddha, for we find Pasenadl, in the early years of his 
friendship with the Buddha, telling him that he was a young novice 
compared with Ajita.’ 

1 S. i. 68. ! ® A\g.,8,iy. 308, where heis represented 

® D. i. 66. In Tibetan sources 'he is j as talking about the rebirths of his 
stated to have taught that all beings. ; adherents — ^he who denied rebirth. In 
must dwell in Saqisara for 84,000 mah&* A. i. 286 he seems to have been confused 
kalpas before they come to an end; | with Hakkhall GOlUa. 
nothing can prevent that. Rockhill: 5 da. i. 144; M A. i. 422-3. 

108-4. • J. V. 246. 

» E.g., 8. iii. 207; M. i. 616. I ’ S. i. 68. 



In the Milinda-pa&ha tlie king says tkat he had visited a teacher 
named Ajitakesakambala. This cannot possibly refer to onr Ajita; the 
reference is probably to a teacher belonging to the same school of thought.* 
References to ascetics wearing hair garments are found in several passages 
of the Ffili canon.* ^ 


* ** There is neither fruit nor result 
of good or evil karma/* p. 4. His views 
are given on p. 25 without mention being 
made of bis name. But see note 2 to 
the Mil. trans., p. 8. 


• B. i. 167; M. i. 77, 238; A. i. 240; 
for a discussion of Ajita *s views see 
Barua: PreBuddhtstic Indian Phiioaophyp 
pp. 287 If. 


AJItafiJaya. — King of Ketumatl. He was a previous birth of Todeyya 
Thera, q.v. 


AJitapncebi or AJltapaftha. — Second sutta of the Farayanavagga of 
the Sutta Nipata. See AJltap(m&nava). 


AJftarattha {v.l Addika- or Addila-rattha). — The country in which the 
setthi Ghoslta was bom, in a previous life, as a poor man named Kot&- 


1 DA. i. 317; DhA.i. 169f. 


A}lna. — Thera. He belonged to a poor brahmin family of Savatthi, 
and was so called because at birth he was wrapped in an antelope skin. 
He saw the presentation of Jetavana and, impressed by the majesty of 
the Buddha, joined the Order and later became an arahant. But because 
of past misdeeds he remained unhonoured and unknown, and on this 
account was despised by worldly novices.^ He is evidently to be 
identified with Oliatamapfadayaka Thera of the Apadana.* In a pre- 
vious birth he gave butter as medicine to the Pacceka Buddha, Suclntita. 

1 Thag. 129-30; ThagA. i. 250 f . * ii. 436. 

AJlnadiyaka. — A thera who later became arahant. He gavd a piece of 
antelope skin to SikhI Buddha. Five kappas ago he was a cakkavatti, 

Sttdiyaka/ 

^ Ap.i. 213-14. 

AJIvaka, given as a possible name.^ 

A]elaka*-Satta. — ^Many are those who do not abstain from accepting 
goats and sheep.^ 


1 S.V.472. 
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AiJoks.— A monk of Yesall. In settling a dispute regarding the 
estate of his lay-supporter, he was accused of partisanship by one of the 
parties concerned and was reported to Animda. The case went up 
before UpUi who decided in favour of Ajjuka,^ and was commended by 
the Buddha for tAs decision.^ 

1 Vin.iii. 66-7. * ThagA.i. 370; AA. i. 172. 

1. AJJuna. — Thera. Son of a councillor of Savatthi. In his youth he 
first joined the Order of the Nigapthas; being dissatisfied, he was won 
over by the Buddha’s Twin-miracle and, entering the Order, reached 
arahantship.^ He is evidently to be identified with Sftlapupphadftyaka 
Thera of the Apadana.* In VlpassI Buddha’s time he was born as a 
lion and gave the Buddha a flowering branch of a sala-tree. 

1 Thag. V. 88; ThagA.i. 186. ■ i. 169. 

2. AJJuna. — A Pacceka Buddha, who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 
Panasaphaladfiyaka Thera (q.v.) gave him a ripe jackfruit.^ 

1 Ap.i.297. 

3. AJJuna. — A Pacceka Buddha who lived ninety-four kappas ago. 
AJelaphaladfiyaka Thera gave him an a/ela-fruit^ 

1 Ap. ii. 446. 

4. AJJuna. — The seventh son of Devagabbha and Upasagara ; one of 
the Andhakavephuputtfi^ (q.v.). 

1 J.iv.81; Pv.93. 

5. AJJuna. — King of the Kekakfi, and a great archer. He annoyed 
the sage Gotama and was destroyed in spite of his bulk and his 
thousand arms.^ In the SarahhaT^ga Jdtaka he is mentioned as 
having sinned against Apgifasa.^ He is identified with Arjuna* called 
Kftrtaviraya of the Kathdsaritsdgara* and in the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramfiyana.^ 

He used to otter sacrifices to the gods.^ 

1 J. V. 267. I * Sorga 32. 

■ J. V. 136; also DA. i. 266. j * J. vi. 201. 

• ii. 639. ' I 

6. AJJuna.— The eldest of the five sons of King Pfipfu, all of whom 
were married to Kaphft. On discovering her liason with a hunch- 
backed slave and her treachery towards themselves, they gave her up 
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and retired to Himava.^ . Aj juna was a previous birth of the bird-king 

KuvUa/ 

1 J. v.425f. ■ /6«.,427. 

AJJunapupphlya Thera, probably identical with SambhUta Thera 
(?•»•). 

AJJahatthaF-pabbata.— See Ambabattba-pabbata. 

AJJbob&ra. — One of the six huge mythical fishes of the Great Ocean. 
It was five hundred yojanas in length and lived on the fungi that grow 
on rocks.^ 

1 J. V. 462. 

Afieanavana.— See Afijanavana. 

Afijana. — The Sakyan, son of Devadaha, and father of Mah&m&yft and 
MidiftpaJ&pati, wives of Suddhodana. His wife was Sttlakkhan&/ Ac- 
cording to the Mahavamsa,* he was the son of Devadahasakka and had 
a sister Kaeoftn&; his queen was Yasodhara. In addition to the daughters 
mentioned above he had two sons, Dapfapani and the Sakiyan 
Suppabaddha. See also s,v, Suppabuddha. 

^ Ap.ii. 638, V. 116; see also ThigA. 162. ^ ii. 17 ff. 

Afijanadevl.— Daughter of Devagabbha and Upas&gara. When her 
ten younger brothers, the Andhakavephuputta, had conquered all 
Jambudipa and were living at Dv&ravatl, they divided the kingdom 
into ten, forgetting their sister. APkura, however, gave her his share 
and went into business. Later when all the members of her family, 
except Ankura, perished, she escaped destruction.^ 

1 J. iv. 80, 84, 88, 89; PvA. 111-12. 

Afijana-pabbata, — One of the six peaks of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakes.^ 

.Pabbata, one of the seven chief pupils of the Bodhisatta Jotlpftlap 
had his hermitage there.’ 

» J. V. 416. a Ibid., 133. 

Afijana-vana {v,L Aficana-vana). — A garden at Siketa. In it was 
a Deer-park where the Buddha used to stay. On one such occasion 
Kakudha came to see him,^ and also the paribbajaka Kuftfallya’ who 


1 S. i. 64. 


» S. V. 73. 
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lived near by. Here were preached the Sdketa Sutta,* the SdketaJatalufi 
and the Jard Sutta, 

When Ananda was staying there a nun of the Jatila persuasion visited 
him and questioned him on the use of samadhi.'^ 

The Thera Jambag&miyaputta^ dwelt there while yet a novice. Once 
the Buddha was staying at Ahjanavana with a large company of monks 
and some of the monks slept on the sandbanks of the river Sarabhtt near 
by. During the night floods rose and the Thera Gavampati controlled 
the water by his mystic powers.’ 

The elder Bhuta^ stayed in Anjana-vana while visiting his relatives 
in Saketa, and the Thera Afijanavaidya spent the rainy season there 
on a couch.* There Sujatt met the Buddha, and having listened to his 
discourse became an arahant.^* 

In ancient times the king of Eosala used to hunt in this garden, thus 
it was that the deer Nandlya met him.^^ 

The garden was so-called because it was thickly covered with a/hjana~ 
creepers that bore collyrium-coloured flowers. Others say that anjana 
s the name of a spreading tree.^* 


» Ibid., 219. I 

« J. i. 308; DhA. iii. 317 ff.; SnA. 631. j 
* A. iv. 427-8. ' 

« ThagA.i.86;8nA.531. I 

^ Ibid., i. 104; Thag. v. 38. i 


8 ThagA.i.494. 

» Ibid.,i. 127. 

10 Thig. w. 146-60. 

11 J.iii.270£. 

10 ThagA.i. 128; SA. iii. 196. 


Afijanavaniya Thera. — Son of a raja in Vesal!, in the Vajjian terri- 
tory. At that time Vesali was faced by the threefold terror of drought, 
disease and demons. The Buddha quelled the panic by preaching the 
Ratana Suita. In the great concourse of listeners was the raja’s son 
who thereupon left the world. He dwelt in the Anjana-vana, and in 
the rainy season, having procured an old couch, he put it on four stones 
and covered it all round with grass, leaving an open space to serye as 
door; there he spent his time meditating till he became an arahant.^ 

In a previous birth he was a garland-maker, named Sudassana, and gave 
flowers to Padumuttara Buddha. He was sixteen times bom as a king, 
named Devuttara. 

He is evidently identical with Mufthlpapphlya of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. V. 56; ThagA. i. 127 f. > i. 142. 


Afijanavasabha. — The state elephant of Dhanafijaya, king of the 
Kurus. It was credited with the power of bringing rain; the brahmins 
of Dantapura in Ealipga, therefore, begged for it during a severe drought. 
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But the elephant was of no avail, the rain did not oome, and so it was 
returned to Dhananjaya.^ 

1 J.ii.sesf.; DhA.iv.88f. 

Afijall. — One of the nuns who accompanied SafgliAiniitft to Ceylon»^ 

^ Dip. zviii. 24. 

Afijasa. — king of two kappas ago, father of Sunanda, a previous 
birth of Up&U.^ 

1 Ap. i. 45. y. Ill; TbagA. i. 367. 

Afifia Sutta. — On the results of developing the four satipatthana.^ 

1 S. V. 181. 

^Afifiaipjlvftiii aft&aipsarirai)i ** Sutta. — That the body is one thing 
and the soul another is the view held by some people.^ 

1 S.iii.215. 

Afifiap& Sutta. — Five of the same name recording conversations with 
the paribbajaka Vaeohagotta regarding the results of ignorance.^ 

1 S.iii. 267-9. 

1. Aftftatara Sutta. — On the chain of causation.^ 

1 S.ii.76.6. 


2. Aftftatara Sutta. — Few are born among men because beings do not 
see the four Ariyan truths.^ 

1 S. V. 465. 

Aftftatara-Brahma Sutta.— A certain Brahma thought no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. The Buddha, HogaUina, Mahftkas- 
sapa, Hahftkapplna and Anuruddha all appeared there and refuted his 
views. ^ 

1 S.i.l44f. 

Aftftatara-Bhlkkhu Sutta.— Two of this name containing questions on 
the holy life and the destruction of the asava.^ 

1 S. V. 7-8. . 

Aftftatara^ Vatthu.— Several stories given in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary are designated only by such titles as Anftatara-itthi vatthu, 
Aiinatara-kutumbika vatthu, etc. For reference to such stories see 
DhA. Index (Vol. v.). 



BUittvin. Ends the sixteenth chapter of the second 
khandhaka of the Mahavagga.^ 

1 Vin.i.116. 

« 

AfifiatIttUiya Vagga. — Several discourses on the views of other teachers.^ 

1 S.v.27f. 

Afifiatltflilya Sutta. — ^Describes a visit of Strlputta to some heretical 
teachers in Bajagaha and the discussions that ensued. Anaada reports 
the incident to the Buddha, who approves and explains the questions 
further.^ 

^ S.ii.32f. 

Aflfi&ta-Kopdafifia (v,l. AftfiA-Ko^dafifia) Thera. — He was the son 
of a very wealthy brahmin family of DeQavatflltt near Eapilavatthu and 
was born before the Buddha. He came to be called by his family name 
EoQ^&hha. He was learned in the three Vedas, excelling in the science 
of physiognomy. When the Buddha was bom he was among the eight 
brahmins^ sent for to prognosticate, and though he was yet quite a novice 
he declared definitely that the babe would be a Buddha. Thereafter he 
lived awaiting the Bodhisatta’s renunciation. After this happened he 
left the world with four others, and the five later became known as the 
Paficavagglya.* When, after the Enlightenment, the Buddha visited 
them at Isipatana and preached the DAammocaMappavatona SuUa^ 
Eo^daiina and eighteen crores of brahmas won the Fruit of the First 
Path. As he was the first among humans to realise the Dhamma the 
Buddha praised him saying *"aMdsi vata bho K(yi!f4oMo '' twice; hence 
he came to be known as Ahnata Eo^danha.* Five days later when the 
AnaUalakhai^ SuUa was preached be became arahant.* He was the 
first to be ordained with the formula ehi^ bhikkhu and the first to 
receive higher ordination. Later, at Jetavana, amidst a large con- 
course of monks, the Buddha declared him to be the best of those who 
first comprehended the Dhamma.* He was also declared to be pre- 

^ The others being Rima, DhaJSi i the Burmese MSS. the name appears 
Lakkhapa, Mantb Bhoja, Siiyima and < as A{iiia8i-K°. The Cy. explains 
Sudatta. In the Milinda (236), where j Ailiiata-K° by pativedha K^** In the 
the eight names are given, Kocda^fia ; ThagA. he is called A{lfi&-K^ Mrs. 
appears as Yafiila. Ehys Davids suggests that AfiiUl was 

^ J. i. 65 f.; AA. i. 78-84; ThagA. ii. his personal name {Goiama the Man, 

lff.> p. 102). 

s Vin. i. 12; UdA. 324, 371; Mtu iii. « Vin. i. 13-14. 

338. It is interesting to note that in * AA. i. 84. 
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eminent among disciples of long-standing (raUaMunam^). In the 
assembly of monks he sat behind the two chief disciples. Finding that 
his presence near the Buddha was becoming inconvenient to himself 
and others^ he obtained the Buddha's permission to go and live on 
the banks of the Mand&klni in the Chaddanta-vani^ where he stayed for 
twelve years, only returning at the end of that period to obtain the 
Buddha's leave for his parinibbana. The elephants in the forest took 
it in turns to bring him his food and to look after him. Having bidden 
farewell to the Buddha, he returned to Chaddanta-vana, where he passed 
away.® We are told® that all Himava wept at his death. The obsequies 
were elaborately performed by eight thousand elephants with the deva 
Nftgadatta at their head. All the devas from the lowest to the highest 
brahma world took part in the ceremony, each deva contributing a piece 
of sandalwood. Five hundred monks, led byAnuniddha» were present. 
The relics were taken to Veluvana and handed over to the Buddha, who 
with his own hand deposited them in a silver cetiya which appeared 
from the earth. Buddhaghosa states that the cetiya existed even in 
his time.^® 

Several verses attributed to Kondahha are given in the Theragatha, 
admonishing fellow celibates to lead the higher life, because everything is 
impermanent, bound to ill and void of soul.^^ 

On one occasion he preached to Sakka at the latter's own request; 
Sakka expressed himself as greatly pleased because the sermon was 
worthy even of the Buddha.^® 

VaAgisa once extolled his virtues in the presence of the Buddha. “ 

In Fadumuttara's time Kondahna had been a rich householder, and, 
seeing one of the monks given preference in seniority, he wished for a 
similar rank for himself in the future. Towards this end he did many 
acts of piety, one of them being to build a golden chamber over the 
Buddha's relics. In Yipassi’s time was a householder, Mahakfila, 
and gave to the Buddha the first-fruits of his field in nine stages of 
their produce.^® 

According to the Apadana,^® he offered the first meal to Padumuttara 
after his Enlightenment. 

PllQ^a ManttBlputta was his nephew and was ordained by him.^® 

® A. i. 23. w Thag. v. 673; ThagA. ii. 3. 

7 For his reasons see AA. i. 84; SA. ‘ ^ S. i. 193. 

i. 216. ThagA. ii. 1; DhA. i. 80. 

® 8A. i. 218; AA. i. 84. i. 48 f. ; The JJivy (430) mentions 

® SA. i. 219. another previous birth of Kopcjafliia. 

“ Ibid. w ThagA. i. 37. 

» Thag. 674-88. 
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Afiliatittlllya Sutta.— The answers that should be given to followers 
of other faiths if they should question about lust, malice and delusion.^ 

1 A.i. 199*201. 

Ata^a. — One of the Aviel hells appearing in a list of names of purga- 
tories.^ Buddhaghosa^ says these are not names of separate heUs, but 
only periods of time in Avlei apportioned to each entrant by the work- 
ing of Kamma. 

1 S. i. 160; Sn. 126. * SA. i. 170; SnA. 476. 

Attakara^a Sutta.— See Attha'’. 


1. Atthaka • — A celebrated sage, composer and reciter of sacred runes, 
mentioned together with nine others,^ as the ancient rsis of the brahmins. 
They abstained from food at unseasonable times. They were the first 
teachers of the TeviJJa brahmins* and great sacrifices were conducted 
by them.* 

Various teachings are attributed to them, e.g, that they recognised five 
kinds of brahmins — brahmasama, devasama, mariyada, sambhinnama- 
riyada, and brahma^acaigM^ala.* These sages did not claim to have 
discerned and realised the five qualities — truth, austerities, chastity, 
study and munificence — specified by the brahmins for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of what is right,* though their followers 
behaved as if they did. Nor did they claim that they personally saw 
and knew that ‘‘ here alone resides the truth and everything else is vain.*'* 
In the Yimanavatthu Commentary it is said that the Buddha had 
realised those things of which these sages thought and for which they 
wished.^ (Brahmacintilan ti brahmehi Atthakddlhi dntUam^ foJiicacak- 
khuna diUham.) 

It is said that Atthaka and the other seers had the divine eye and had 
incorporated the teachings of Kassapa Buddha into their own scriptures. 
Thus (at that time) the three Vedas were in conformity with tiie Dhamma. 
But later the brahmins went back on these teachings.* 

Atthaka is generally identified with Astaka mentioned as the author 
of Rg-veda x. 104, unless the name be taken as a corrupt reading under 
which some representation of Atri may lurk.* 


^ Vamaka, Vimadm, Vessftmltta, 
Yamataggly Anglraaa, Bhiradvaja» Viset- | 
)lia and BhagU. Yin i. 246; D. i. 104; ’ 
DA. i. 273. 

* D.i. 288. 

• A. iv. 61. 


4 A. iii. 224 fi. 

4 M. ii. 199 200. 

4 M.ii. 169. 
f p. 265. 

4 DAi. 278. 

• VT.ii. 130, n. 2. 
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2. *1t***^ — King. Ifantioned ia a list of kings who in tunes past 
had bean unable to get beyond the domain of sense in spite of makii^ 
great gifts and holding great sacrifices.* 

* J.Ti.99. 

3. — King. Mentioned in a list of former kings who had 
followed righteousness and who, by waiting diligently on ascetics and 
recluses, had gone to Sakka’s heaven.* 

* J. vi.261. 

4. Afthaka. — King. When Dap^Aka, having sinned against Kbavae* 
ebay was destroyed with his realm, three of the subordinate lords within 
his kingdom — ^KalUkga> Atfhaka and Bhlmaratha — went to consult the 
Bodhisatta Sarabhafiga on the fate of Dap^aka and his fellow-sinners. 
Their doubts were set at rest, and at the end of Sarabhanga’s discourse 
they became free of their sensuality (kamaraga,)^ fia*^*^* himself was 
present at the interview and asked questions of Sarabhafiga. 

^ J. V. 136-40. 

5. A((liaka e — Facceka Buddha. Mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

1 M. iii, 70; Ap, i. 107. 

Althidiaiiagara. — A city, from which came the householder Dasama 
who, while on a visit to P&(allputta on business, went to see Ananda at 
BelttVagtma and questioned him.^ The conversation is recorded in the 
Atthaka-ndgara SuUa. 

1 M.i.349f.; A. v. 342-7. 

Affhakarll&gaia Sutta. — Gives an account of questions asked by 
Dasama of Atthakanagara of Ananda while the latter was in Beluvagama. 
It deals jprith^lhe eleven portals leading to Nibbana by which one may 
save oneself?^ 

^ M.i.349f.; A. v. 342-7. 

Affhaka-Vagga • — The fourth division of the Sutta Nipata. It consists 
of sixteen suttas, all of which are explained in the Maha Niddesa. It 
may also have been the name of divisions of other books, because we are 
told that once Sopa Thera intoned before the Buddha all the verses of 
the Books of the Eights (Affhaka-vagglUiii).^ 

^ Vio. i. 196-7. The DhA. (iv. lQl-2) says he recited the 16 porticMKis of the 
Atthakavagga* 
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Haadndtt UpiaiU was once reciting the A^tihakavagga and the 
Parayanavagga on the roof of her house, and Vessavaoa, while on the 
way with his followers to see the Buddha, listened to her recital.* Ac- 
cording to this tradition, the Atthakavagga was already being recited 
in the Buddha's^own time. 

In Sanskrit the title was known as Artha-varga and was so understood 
by the Chinese translators. No one has explained what the title means 
nor has interpreted the second sutta (Ouhatthaka) except as ** The eight 
verses on the cave,"' and similarly with the three following suttas: 
Dutihafthakaj SuddhaUha and Paramatthahay each of eight verses. The 
fact that it is commented on separately in the Maha Niidesa and was 
translated into Chinese makes it appear probable that it was once a 
separate work.* 

* SnA. i. 370; but see A. iv. 63, where only the Parayana is mentioned. 

> See Thomas, op. ciU , 274. 

Afthaka Sutta. — Two of the same name. They deal with the methods 
of mastering the feelings, of bringing about their cessation and of the 
six ways of calming them.^ 

iS.iv.221f. 

Atthakathi-Therft. — Mentioned in the Digha Commentary^ as being 
capable of solving the doubts that arose in the mind of MabS SIvali Thera 
of the village hermitage. 

^iii. 728. 

At(hakatliftcariy&. — Composers (?) of the Commentaries. They lived 
prior to Buddhaghosa, because he refers to them.^ 

^ A7.9.,AA.i.273. 

1. Af^habgika Sutta. — Things that flow together and coalesce do so 
because they contain a common element (dhatu) which, makes possible 
such confluence, e,g. right views accord with right views virtue of 
their common quality.^ 

iS.ii.l08. 

2. Attbaflglka Sutta. — On the unworthy man, the still more unworthy 
man and the worthy man.^ 

i A.ii.220f. 

A fflnAg lkajnagga Sutta. — The £iiyan eightfold path, called the path 
that goes to the uncompounded (osanAAoto).^ 

^ S. iv. 367. 
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At^iapuggala Sutta. — Two suttas on the eight persons who are worthy 
of homage and of gifts.^ 

^ A.iv. 292, 293. 


Afthama. — Pacceka Buddha, one of the names gi/en in a list of 
such.^ 


^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 


Atfhasata Sutta (°Pariy&ya). — Method of describing the 108 feelings — 
thirty-six each of the past, present and future.^ 

1 S.iv.231. 

Afthasadda J&taka. — Preached at Jetavana. Pasenadi^ having heard 
one night a cry uttered by four inhabitants of hell, sought the advice of 
the Buddha.^ The Buddha tells him of a former king of Benares who, 
when seated on his bed at midnight, heard eight unusual sounds which 
frightened him till they were shown by the Bodhisatta to be quite 
natural.* 

^ The story is given in full in the Lohakunfibhi Jataka; J. iii. 43 f . * J. iii. 428-34. 

Atfliisahassa. — A district of Rohana in Ceylon^ to the east of the 
modern Valaveganga.* 

^ Cv. Ixi. 24; Ixxv. 154. ^ See Geiger, Cv. trans., i. 227, n. 4. 


Achilla Jataka . — On the untrustworthiness and treacherousness of 
women. A young merchant, Mah&dluuia> patronised a courtesan, giving 
her a thousand pieces daily. One day, having no time to fetch the money, 
he went empty handed and was cast out. Thereupon, in disgust, he 
became an ascetic.^ 

The story is related to a monk who wished to leave the Order on 
account of a woman. 

1 J. iii. 474 ff. 


Attbina Vagga. — A group of the "impossibilities examples of such 
are the simultaneous existence of two Buddhas, or the following of a 
good result from an evil deed.^ 

1 A. i. 26-30. 

Atlhftnaparlkappa Sutta. — Mentioned in the Atthasdlim^; it evidently 
refers to Afiguttara i. 222. The sutta states that it were easier for the 
four great elements to change their characteristics than for an Ariyan 

^ p. 336. 
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disciple possessed with unvarying faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Safigha, to be born in purgatory among lower animals or in the 
peto-world. 

Atthlka Satta.<^A group of suttas dealing with the benefits occurring 
from meditating on skeletons.^ 

1 S. V. 129 ff. 

A((lilpesi Sutta. — Preached about a pefa, a mere skeleton, seen near 
OiJJludKUfa by Moggollana and Lakkhapa, He had been a cattle-butcher 
in Bajagaha.^ 

Atthisena. — The Bodhisatta. He came of a brahmin family of Benares, 
studied at Takkasila and later became a rdigieux. He lived in the 
royal garden at the king’s request, but would never ask the king for 
anything even when pressed to do so.^ 

1 J.iii.362f. 

Afthisena J&taka (No. 403). — The story of Afthlsena as given above. 
Some monks in Ala?I w^ begging everywhere for materials and aid to 
build houses for themselves. People were annoyed by their solicitations 
and avoided them. When Hah&kassapa came to Alavi people ran away 
from him thinking he too was one of the monks. On enquiry he learnt 
the reason and told it to the Buddha, who was then at the Agg&lava- 
oetlya. The Buddha rebuked the monks, saying that formerly samaras 
and recluses, even though ofiered their choice by kings, never asked 
for alms, holding that begging from others was neither agreeable 
nor pleasant. The Mavji^ikar^ha Jdtaka} was also preached on the same 
occasion. 

1 J.ii.282ff. 

Atthlssara. — The name under which Devadatta^ having sufiercd for 
five parts of a kappa in purgatory, will become Pacceka Buddha. * 

1 DhA.i.l25; Mil. 111. 

Affha Varea.-“Third section of the Pancaka Nipata of the Jataka 
Commentary.^ 

1 J. iii. 211-227. 

Affha Sutta (2). — That Ariyan disciple is wealthy who possesses four 
things: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, 
and virtues held in esteem by the Ariyans.^ 

1 S. V. 402. 
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Affhiddd llieil. — In* Eassapa Buddha^s time she had been a nnn 
well established in the precepts. But she reviled an arahant theil by 
calling her a prostitute, and for this she was bom in purgatory. In 
the present age she was the daughter of a rich and dii^inguished citizen 
of Benares but, because of her former evil speech, became a prostitute 
in Rajagaha. Having heard the Buddha preach, she entered the Order 
of the bhikkhunis. Wishing to obtain the higher ordination from the 
Buddha, she set out for Savatthi, but was waylaid and stopped by 
libertines. So she sent a man to ask the Buddha's advice and he per- 
mitted her to be ordained by a messenger.^ Her case established a 
precedent.^ Later she attained arahantship. 

It has been suggested^ that her name “ half Easi " might mean that 
she charged five hundred pieces from her patrons. For, according to 
Buddhaghosa, KasI means one thousand, and anything worth one 
thousand is called kdsiya. 

Another explanation is, however, given by Dhammapala.* The 
revenue which accrued to the king for one day from Kasi was a thousand. 
A44hakas!'s patrons had to give a like sum to spend a night with her. 
This is referred to in one of the verses attributed to her in the Therigatha.* 
For tliis reason she was called Kasi. But later^ many men, not being able 
to afiord a thousand, would pay half the amount and spend the day with 
her. As a result she became known as A4<}hakasl. 

1 Thig. vv. 26-6; ThigA. 30 II.; Vin. | « VT. iii. 360, n. 3; and VT. ii. 196-6, 

ii. 277; Ap. ii. 610-11. | n. 3. 

* Sp. i. 242. ' « ThigA. 32. * ▼. 26. 

A^^hacandiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
Tissa Buddha a bouquet of flowers in the shape of a crescent moon. He 
was once a king named Devapa*^ 

1 Ap.i.231., 

Af^haoelaka Thera. — In a previous birth he gave half a garment to 
Tissa Buddha. He was thirty-two times king, under the names of 
Samanta and Odana. He became an arahant.^ 

iAp.i.134. 


A44habhata Sutta.— Preached in the Kalandakanivftpa at Veluvana. 
Everjrthing is afflicted: eye, objects, eye-consciousness, etc. {v,l, Andha- 


bhuta^). 


1 S.iv.20-1. 
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AffliMDiMiks. — He was a poor man of Benaies. He saved 
a lialfpennj (a^^ha-masaka) and hid it in a brick vail. When the 
festvial came ronnd, wishing to take part in the fun with his wife, who 
had also saved st halfpenny, he travelled six leagues in the hot sun to 
fetch his savings from the hiding-place. King Udaya saw him as he 
passed by the palace singing, and having discovered his mission, gave 
him half of his kingdom. The man chose the half in which his ^li- 
penny lay concealed. He later became an ascetic. His story is given 
in the Oa^amSla Jataka.^ He was Anaoda in the present age.* 

1 J. iii. 449 S.; iv. 174. > /MS., iii. 464. 

AQlnuqifavyaa— See Maqtfavya* 

A^fabhaiigimakiltdca Sutta. — Story of a village cheat, bom as a 
peta. His secret organs (a^da) were huge in size. He was among the 
petas seen by Mahamoggallana on his way to Bajagaha from Gijjhaku^, 
in company with the Elder Lakkha^a. He had been a corrupt judge in 
Bajagaha and had taken bribes and given unjust judgments.^ 

VS.ii.268. ^ >SA.ii.l62. 

A^f&bhuta Jataka (No. 62 ), — On the innate wickedness of woman. A 
girl is bred from infancy among women only, never seeing any man but 
her husband, the king's chaplain. The latter had embarked on the enter- 
prise of so bringing up the girl, in order to defeat the king at dice, because 
the king was in the habit of winning by a declaration of truth to the 
effect that all women were treacherous; the chaplain wanted to find 
an exception in order to falsify the declaration. For a time the ex- 
periment succeeds, but later, as a result of the king's scheming, the girl 
starts an intrigue with a flower-seller as lover and is discovered.^ The 
Jataka is so called because the woman in the story was guarded from the 
time she lay in her mother’s womb as a foetus (myiahhuta). 

The story was related concerning a monk who was worried by his 
passions. 

^ J. i. 289 ff. 

Atapp&-devft. — A class of devas whose company mortals long for.^ 
They belong to the Suddhivasft.* According to Buddhaghosa* they 
are so called because they torment no one (na hafi>ci saUam fapetUi). 
They are andgdmts.* 


1 M.i.289;iii. 103. 
s D.ii.52;D.iij.237. 


s DA.ii«480; VibhA.621. 
« ItA. 40. 
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Ataiandipinaliibhodlkkhaiidba.— A village in Roba^n where the forces 
of DhamUidhOdll destroyed the rebels.^ 

» Ov.l*xv.«7. 

Atleftri Sntta. — That an adulteress is born in purgaCory.^ 

1 S. iv. 242. 

Atlttl Sntta. — ^There is no satiety in sleep, in drinking liquor and in 
sexual intercourse.^ 

1 A.i.261. 

Atideva. — The Bodhisatta bom as a brahmin in the time of Bevata 
Buddha. Having heard the Buddha preach he gave him his upper 
garment.^ He belonged to Rammavatl.* 

^ J. i. 36; Bu. vi. 10; Mbv. 10. * BuA. 184. 

Attnivftsa Sntta.— The five evil results of long dwelling (tainimsa)} 

1 A.iii.268. 

Atlpa^dlta. — The Bodhisatta was once bom as the son of a merchant- 
family in Benares and was named PaBfita. He entered into partnership 
with another man, named Atipa^^ita, who tried to deceive him but in 
vain.^ 

» J. i. 406 f. 

1. Atlmnttaka. — A cemetery near Benares, where robbers used to 
deposit their stolen goods. Two ascetics, Ha^^vya and DIp&yana, lived 
there.^ 

1 J. iv. 28 f . 

2. Atlmnttaka.— A novice, nephew of SaAkleca. On hia way to his 
parents to obtain, at Sahkicca's behest, permission for the higher ordina- 
tion, he was attacked by thieves; he was set free on promising not to 
mention their whereabouts. Later, he saw his parents take the same 
road, but refrained from warning them on account of his promise. The 
thieves, marvelling at his integrity, wished to be ordained under him. 
He took them to Sahkicca and later on to the Buddha.^ 

In Atthadassi’s time he was a rich householder and held great alms- 
givings for the monks after the Buddha’s death.’ 

He is mentioned as one who shone in the assembly of relatives.’ 

His name is often spell Adhtmuttaka, 

^ DhA. ii. 262-3; SA. i. 44-6; but see taken place (i^^er he became arahant. The 
ThagA. ii. 11 f., where his encounter rest of the story also is difierent. 
with the thieves is mentioned as having ’ Ap. i. 88. ’ SA. i. 46. 
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AflmuttataMfaiianera Vatthu.— See Atimuttaka (2). 

Atlmbaia. — ^Minister of DQlfhagftma^/ 

» SdS. 77. 

AtltftnftgataiiaeeiipiMUiiia Sottas. — Three in number. Seeing that the 
sankhdras are (1) impermanent, (2) ill, and (3) without the self, the 
Ariyan disciple cares not for what is past, is not in love with the present 
and seeks dispassion for the future.^ 

^ S.iii. 10-20. 

Atitena Sutta. — Seeing that the eye, ear, etc., of the past are im- 
permanent, the Ariyan disciple should cease desiring them.^ 

^ S.iv. 161. 

1. Atula. — An upasaka of SEvatthi. He went with five hundred 
others to listen to Revata, who, however, being fond of solitude, would 
not preach to him. In anger he went to Siriputta who, on hearing his 
grievances, discoursed at length on the Abhidhamma. Annoyed thereat 
he repaired to Ananda, to whom he told the story. Ananda preached 
them a very short sermon, and the upasakas in despair sought the Buddha. 
The Buddha pointed out to them that they had been too hasty in their 
condemnation. At the end of the discourse Atula and his companions 
gained the First Fruit of the Path.^ 

1 DhA.iii. 326-9. 

2. Atula. — A naga king. The Bodhisatta in the time of Sumana 
Buddha. He had music played before the Buddha and gave him a 
pair of robes. ^ 

^ J.i. 34; Bu. ▼. 16 f.; Mby. 10. 

3. Atula. — A naga king. The Bodhisatta in Vipassl Buddha's time. 
He offered the Buddha a golden seat embossed with jewels.^ 

^ J. i. 41; Mbv. 11; Bu. zz. 10 f. 


4. Atula. — ^A celebrated physician of old, mentioned in a list with 
six others.^ 


^ Mil. 272. 


5. Atula. — Son of Slkhl, who later became Sikh! Buddha. His 
mother was SabbaUmft.^ 

1 Bu.zzi.l7; DA.ii.422. 
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Atnlamba.— The mango tree produced by the juggler 
to make Prince M a M pa n Ma laugh. The mango is known as Vessavapa’a 
mango and it is impossible to approach it.^ 

^ J. iy. 324; see also ii. 897. 

Atulya. — King. A previous birth of Asanattliavlka Thera. Twenty- 
seven kappas ago he was king seven times under this name.^ 

^ Ap.i.265. 

1. Atta Sutta. — Self-possession is the forerunner of the Eightfold 
Path.» 

1 S. V. 36. 

2. Atta Sutta. — The self-possessed monk develops the Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. V. 37. 

Attakira Sutta. — On individuality and non-individuality; preached in 
answer to a brahmin's questions.^ 

1 A.iii.337f. 

AtttTlUVftda Sutta. — On the four kinds of fears: fear of sejlf -reproach, 
of others' reproach, of punishment, and of woeful state. ^ 

1 A.ii.l21 f. 

Attadapfa Sutta. — The fifteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata.^ It was preached by the Buddha when he went to settle the 
quarrel between the Sakiyans and the Koliyans. It was the last to be 
preached on that occasion. At the end of the discourse their quarrels 
ceased and five hundred Sakiyan and five hundred Koliyan youths 
entered the Order by way of diibhikkhupabbajja.* The sutta deals with 
various aspects of self-control and a description of one who might be 
called a muni. 

1 Sn. 182 f . SnA. 566-9; J. v. 413-4. 

Attanttpa Sutta. — On the self-tormentor who practices various 
austerities, and the tormentor of others — ^butcher, fisherman, etc. — 
and those who, like some kings, torment both themselves and others.^ 

iA.ii.203ff. 

Attadattha Thera. — When the Buddha announced that he would pass 
away in four months, many puthujjana-monis, out of affection for him, 
stayed near him, not knowing what to do. But Atthadattha, deter- 
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mined to xealise the aim of hia pabbajja in the Buddha^a lifetime, dwelt 
apart, in eameat atriving. Hia action waa reported to the Buddha who, 
on learning what hia purpoae waa, greatly pzaiaed him and held him up 
aa an example to the othera. At the end of the Buddha's sermon the 
thera became an^arahant.^ 

1 DhA.iii. 158*54. 

Attahlta Sutta. — Three auttas on the four kinds of people in the world: 
bent on their own profit; on another's profit; on the profit of both; on 
the profit of neither.^ 

Attadlpa Vagga. — Of the Samyutta Nikaya,^ contains ten suttas on 
the nature of the body and the self. 

^ S.iii.42ff. 

Attadlpa Sutta. — Monks should be refuges unto themselves, the 
Dhamma should be their refuge. They should seek for the very source 
of things in the impermanence of the five Khandhas} 

iS.iv.42f. 

AttSIhldbdtusena Vihira. — A monastery built by King Dhfttuaena.^ 

^ Cv. xxzvin.49. 

Atthakarapa Sutta. — ^Pasenadl tells the Buddha how, when he was 
sitting in the judgment-hall (aUTyakaraTja)^ eminent nobles and brahmins 
and burgesses deliberately told lies because of their worldly desires and he 
was disgusted. The Buddha tells him that their action in doing so will 
be a source of ill to them for a long time^ fv.l. A(^^). 

iS.i.74f. 

Att hakfima Vagga. — The fifth section of Eka Nipata of the Jata- 
katthakatha.^ 

^ J.i. 234-61. 

Atthakula Sutta. — ^The reasons why certain families, having attained 
great possessions, fail to last long.^ 

i A.ii.249f. 

1. Atthadassl. — The fourteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
bom in Sohbana in the Suclndbanu pleasaunce, his parents being SSgara 
and SudassanS.^ He was so called because at his birth people recovered 

^ Bu. zv.; BuA. 178 fi. 
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long-buried treasures. His wife was VIsftkU and bis son Sena (Sela 
according to the Buddhavamsa Commentary). He lived for 10,000 
years as a householder in thiee palaces — ^Amaragirl, Suraglrl and 
GirivSbana. He left home on a horse called Sudassana. His penance 
lasted eight months, and his meal of milk-rice was given iSy a naga woman, 
SncindharS. A naga, Dhammarucl, gave him the grass which he spread 
at the foot of the campaka tree, where he reached Enlightenment. His 
first sermon was preached in the Anom&-park near Anoma. His chief 
disciples were Santa, the king’s son, and Upasanta, son of the chaplain 
of Sueandaka. His chief women disciples were Dhamm& and Sudhammft. 
Abhaya was his attendant, and his patrons were Nakula and Nlsabha 
among the laymen, and Makild and Sunandft among the lay-women. 
The Bodhisatta was a jatila, Susima of Campaka, and he offered the 
Buddha a canopy of flowers brought from the deva-world. Atthadassi 
died at the age of 100,000 years at Anomarama in Anupama and his 
relics were scattered in various places. He appeared in the Maii^^^kappa, 
in the company of two others, PiyadassI and Dhammadassi.^ 

* J.i.39. 

2. Atthadassi. — A thera in Ceylon who, in company with two others, 
Buddhamitta and Buddhadeva, asked that the Jatakatthakatha be 
written.^ He was probably an incumbent of the Mahavihara in Anura- 
dhapura.® 

^ J. i, 1; Gv. 68. * See Pali Lit, of Ceylon, 125. 

3. Atthadassi. — One of the mythological kings of Kapllavatthu.^ 

^ DIp.iii.41. 

4. Atthadassi. — A thera in Ceylon, supposed by some to be the author 
of the Bhesajjamafijusa and to have been the head of the Paftca-mula- 
parivena.^ 

^ Pali Lit, of Ceylon, 215. 

Atthavasa VViggSL . — The seventeenth chapter of the Duka Nipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.^ It deals with the aims behind the Buddha's 
injunctions to monks with regard to the practice of samatha and vipaa- 
sand, to be employed as remedies against lust, etc. 

1 A. i. 98-100. 

1. Atthavy&khy&na.— By Cfllabuddha Thera of Ceylon; a book on 
grammar or exegesis.^ 

^ S&8. 34; Bodes Pdli IM* of Burma, 28. 
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2. Atthavyttbyfaia.- By CuUA-Valte (of Ceylon).' 

' Gv. 00. 

3. Attlutvyftkhyftiia.---By Culla-Vlmalabuddhi; written, says the 
Oandhavaipsa, independently, acoording to his own convictions.' 

' Gv. 70. 

Att h asan d as s aka Thera. — An arahant. In Padumuttaia^s time he 
was a brahmin named NSrada* Seeing the Buddha going along, attended 
by his monks, he uttered the Buddha's praises in three stanzas. 130 
kappas ago he was bom as a king named Snkhltta.' He is probably 
identical with NSgita Thera. 

' Ap.i.108. 

Atthasillnl (Atthas&Unl). — Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Dham- 
masaAganippakarana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was originally 
written in India,' but was probably revised in Ceylon as it mentions* 
the Samantapasadika, also various Att^akathas and the Yisuddhi- 
magga. 

' Mhy. xxzvi. 225; Sag. 31. ' pp. 07-8. 

Atthassadvira Jitaka (No. 84). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as a 
very wealthy setthi in Benares. He had a son who, when only seven years 
old, showed great intelligence and anxiety for his own spiritual welfare. 
One day the boy asked his father which were the paths leading to welfare 
and on being told them he followed their teaching. 

The story was told in reference to a similar child, the son of a wealthy 
setthi of Savatthi. The father, not being able to answer the boy's 
questions, took him to the Buddha at Jetavana.' 

' J.i. 366-7. 

Atfhinukhoparlyftya " Sutta.— Is there a method by following which 
a monk could affirm that he has won insight ? “ Yes," answers the 

Buddha; a monk beholding an object or hearing a sound, etc., recognises 
it with the eye of wisdom and of reason, whether it produces in him lust, 
etc., or not. This method leads to insight apart from belief, hearsay, etc.' 

' S.i.l38. 

Atfhlrdga Sutta. — Ail existence is the result of attachment to the 
four kinds of food: kabalinkdra (solid food), phassa (contact), mano- 
saficetand (will), and viflddJSM (consciousness). This is explained with 
various similes.' 

1 S.ii.l014. 
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Atiho Sutta.— See l^roeaiUMSiirliida Sotta. 

Athabbana (Atbabbana).— A branch of knowledge, dabbling in which 
ie forbidden to monks.^ When spoken in conjunction with the three 
Vedas, it is mentioned as a fourth branch of Veda wfth itihasa as the 
fifth.* It is explained as dthabhav>ika-manta-payog^ (the trade of the 
wonder-worker*). 

^ Sn. ra. 927. > DA. i. 247. > SnA. ii. 564. 

Athalayunnfifa. — A district in S. India.^ 

^ Cv. lxxyi.261. 

Athalayflni-na^ilv&ra.— A Damila chieftain.* 

1 Gv. Ixxvi. 140, 260; lxxvii.27. 

Adanta Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on the untamed mind. 

1 A.i.6f. 


Adafidda Sutta. — The rich man is he who 
jhangd^ 

1 S. V. 100. 


possesses the seven bcj- 


Adassand Sutta (five). — Diverse opinions arise in the world because 
of the failure to see the five sankhdrd their nature, etc.^ 

^ S.iii.260. 

Aditi. — Mother of the sun, who is called Adicca, which is explained as 
itiyd 'puUo} 

^ DA.iii.963. 


Adlnna Sutta, — Few are they that abstain from taking what is not 


given. 


1 S. V. - 


Adlnnapubbaka.— A brahmin of Savatthi, father of MattakupfaD, 
so called because he never gave an3rthing to anyone. When, later, 
MattakuQ^aliy having been born in heaven, visits him and persuades him 
to take refuge with the Buddha, he invites the Buddha with his monks to 
a meal at his house. At the conclusion of the meal Mat)taku];u^li appears 
again and Adinnapubbaka, after listening to the Buddha’s preaching, 
attains the First Fruit of the Path.* 

1 DhA.4.25-30; VvA. 322f, 
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AjDMimui f|g|a ] 

AddUEralfluu — kingdom where once lived a poor man named 
Kot ftlia| a kft| who, in the present age, became OHosltai-seKhi. Food being 
very scarce in the country, Kotuha}aka and his family left it.^ 

1 DA. i. 317; lfA.i.539. 


^Adlnasattu. — See Allnasatttt. 

Adnkkhamasnkh! Sntta, — A group of twenty-six suttantas, dealing 
with various heresies regarding the soul.^ 

1 220 - 2 . 

Addtaa Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Devata Saipyutta of the 
Saipyutta Nikaya.^ The Samyutta Commentary* calls it Anvavagga. 

1 S. i. 39-41. a gA. i. 76. Seo also KS. i. 64, n. 4. 

Addlia]iyft-briIimaQ&« — The word occurs in a list of brahmin teachers 
in the Tev^a SuUa.^ They teach a state of union with Brahma. These 
are evidently Adhvaryu brahmins. 

1 D.i.237. 


Addhuvaslla. — A youth who stole ornaments to win the daughter of 
his teacher. He failed in his quest. The story is given in the Stlavimani’' 
Sana Jdtaha} 

1 J.iii. 18-20. 

Adhanap&ll. — Given as an example of a name.' 

1 J.i.403. 

Adhamma, — A Eamavacara god, Devadatta, in a previous birth. He 
appeared to men on fast days and admonished them to lead evil lives. 
Once he met Dbamma (the Bodhisatta), and the two had a discussion 
in mid-air, at the end of which Adhamma plunged headlong into hell.' 

His vehicle was called Adhammayftna, 

1 J.iv. 100-3. 

Adhamma Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nikaya.' It consists of forty-two suttas, dealing chiefly 
wil^ the harm that arises from monks describing what is not Dhamma as 
Dhamma and vice versh. 


1 A.i. 16-19. 
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Adhamma Sutta. — Three suttas describing dhamma and adhamma 
and their different qualities.^ In the last Ananda explains in detail 
what the Buddha taught to the monks in brief. 

1 A. ▼.222ff. 

AdhammavUL — A monk who lived soon after the death of Eassapa 
Buddha. Having been guilty of various offences, he was charged by 
his colleague Dhammavftdl ; he persuaded certain ‘oinayadhoflra monks to 
give an ex paHe judgment in his favour.^ The two^onks who were 
chiefly responsible for this judgment were later known as Hemavata 
and Sittglra.^ 

1 SnA.i. 106-7. 

Adhammlka Sutta. — The evils resulting from the unrighteousness of 
kings and the benefits of their righteousness.^ 

1 A.ii.74f. 

Adharafferl. — A district in S. India.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 60. 

AdhlHakkft. — A ford, evidently a well-known bathing-ghat, where 
pilgrims used to bathe in order to obtain purification from their sins. 
It is mentioned in a list of rivers and ghats.^ 

1 M.i.30. 

Adhikanupa Vagga. — The second chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on the value of self- 
examination in disputes and several other topics, such as the reasons for 
being bom in heaven and in purgatory, abstention from immorality, 
the holiness of the letter of the Dhamma, etc.^ 

1 A. i. 62-8. 

Adhikaragasamatha Vagga. — One of the divisions of the Sutta- 
vibhanga on the procedure for settling disputes. 

Adhloitta Sutta. — The qualities necessary for the monk developing 
higher consciousness.^ 

^ A. ii. 266 f. It is quoted in the Vibhahga Commentary, 229 f. 

Adhioehattlya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he placed a 
parasol on the thflpa containing the relics of Atthadasd Buddha.^ He is 
evidently identical with S&mldatta* (v.I. Chatttdhiohattlya). 

‘Ap.i.l70, * ThagA.i.l89. 
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Adhigama Sutta. — On the qualities requisite for acquiring good states 
and for fostering them.^ 

^ A.iii.iai {. 

1. Adhlmntta.— A brahmin of Savatthi. Dissatisfied with brahmin 
learning, he looked for salvation elsewhere, and hearing the Buddha 
preach at the presentation of Jetavana, entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant in due course.^ A verse addressed by him to some corpulent 
monks is found in the Theragatha.* 

In Fadumuttara’s time he was a learned brahmin and became an 
ascetic. Later he met the Buddha, offered him a bark-robe and uttered 
his praises in song. He is probably identical with SabbaUttlka of the 
Apadana.* 

1 ThagA. i. 224. a 114. a i. 323-4. 

2. Adhlmutta.— See Atlmuttaka (2). 

Adhlmutti Sutta. — Preached to Ananda on the ten powers of a Tatha- 
gata.^ 

a A. V. 36 f . 

Adhokuraftg&ma. — A village in the district of A}isara in North Ceylon; 
a fortification there of Gajabibu was captured by ParakkamabUm I.^ 

1 Cv.lxx. 171. 


AdhogaAgft.— See Gaftgft. 

Adkopupphlya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he was a 
hermit of great power in Himava and offered flowers to Abhlbhu, the 
chief disciple of Sikh! Buddha. Soon afterwards he was eaten up by a 
boa-constrictor.^ 

1 Ap.i. 128-9. 


Anahgana JStaka. — Mentioned in the Anguttara Commentary,^ among 
the Jatakas revealed by the Buddha at Saflkassa in answer to the 
questions asked by Sftrlputta. No story of this name is found in the 
Jataka Commentary, but the verse quoted in the Afiguttara Commentary 
is found in the Jhdnasodhana Jataha,^ for which evidently this was 
another name. An Anangana VaUhu is mentioned in the Samantapa- 
sadika,* but the reference is not clear, and probably refers to Anangana 
Sutta (infra). 

* i.74. 


* J.i.473f. 


8 i. 168. 
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AnaAgana Satta. — A record of a conversation between SMpatta and 
MoggalUna on the nature of blemishes {angandni) and on the benefits' of 
recognising and removing them.^ 


1 M. i. 24 if. 


Anataqi Sutta.— See Anta. 


Ana^^aka Satta. — The four kinds of bliss possible to a householder: 
a bliss of ownership, of wealth, of debtlessness and of blamelesmess.^ 

1 A. ii. 69 f. 

Anatleftri Sutta. — A woman who is no adulteress will be born in 
heaven.' 

^ S. iv. 244. 

* 

1. Anatta Satta. — Preached to Ridba at Savatthi in answer to bis 
question “ What is not-self 

>■ S.iii.l96. 

2 and 3. Anatta Suttas. — The occasion is the same. That which is 
without a self must be put away.* 

> S.iii. I99and201. 

4. Anatta Sutta. — The idea of “not-self," when cultivated, conduces 
to great profit.* 

* S. V. 133. 


Anattanlya Sutta. — For that which does not belong to the self, desire 
must be put away.* 

* 8.iii.78. 


AnattalaUuma Vatthu. — The story of five hundred monks. The 
Buddha, knowing their past, advises them to reflect on the “ selfishness " 
of the kbandhas.* These monks had devoted themselves to meditation 
on this topic for 20,000 years in the dispensation of Eassapa Buddha. 

1 DhA.iii. 406-7. 

Anattalakhana Sutta. — ^Preached five days after the Dhammaeakkajm- 
vattana SuUa to the Fafteavagglya monks, all of whom became arahants 
at the eonolnsion of the sermon.* No self is to be found in any of the 
five khandhas, all of which are impermanent and subject to woe. The 
* Vin. i. 13-14; J. i. 82; iv. 180; Upv. i. 34; UA. i. 390; AA. i. 67, 84. 
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Butta does not deal with the question as to whether the self exists or not; 
it only shows that the khandhas are not the self. 

In the Saxpyutta Nikaya* the discourse is called the Pafica Sntta, the 
five referred to being the Paftcavagglyft who listened to it. 

* iii.eef. 

1. Anattft Sutta. — All the khandhas are without the jself. The Ariyan 
disciple feels revulsion towards them realising that, for him, there is 
no hereafter.^ 

2. Anatta Sutta. — Same as above.^ 

1 S.iii.77. 

3. Anatta Sutta. — All objects of the senses (sights, sounds, etc.), both 
external (bahira) and personal' {ajjhatta), are void of a self.^ 

» 6 . 

4. Anatta Sutta. — Everything is void of self.^ 

^ S. iv. 28. 

Anattena Sutta. — Lust and desire for that which is without a self 
should be put away.^ 

1 S.iii.l78. 

Anatthataya Sutta. — Negligence {pamdda) conduces to great loss.' 

1 A.i. 16. 

Anatttaapucehakabrahma^a Vatthu.— Story of a brahmin who asked 
the Buddha whether he knew only of that which was good or did he 
know evil as well i The Buddha set his doubts at rest.' 

1 DhA.ii. 227-9. 

Ananutapplya Sutta. — Preached by Sariputta on how a monk should 
deport himself so as to have no occasion for repentance.' 

^ A.iii.294f. 

Ananusoelya Jataka (No. 328). — ^The Bodhisatta was born as a rich brah- 
min in Benares. After his education at Takkasila his parents wished him 
to marry. After much persuasion he agreed to do so, if they could find a 
woman like a golden image which he would make. Emissaries were sent 
out and they found a girl of sixteen, SamUlabbSsinlf in the Kasi kingdom. 
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She did not wiah to mairry either, but yielded io her parent's wishes. 
Though the two young people were married they lived in celibacy and 
when their parents died they gave away their immense wealth and 
became ascetics. Samillabhasini died of dysentery caused by unsatis- 
factory meals. The Bodhisatta coming back from his begging-rounds 
found her dead on a bench, but proceeded to eat his meal much to the 
surprise of the onlookers. On being questioned, “ Why should I weep V* 
he said “ that which has the quality of dissolution is dissolved." 

The story was related in reference to a landowner who, when his wife 
died, gave himself up to despair. The Buddha, seeing his uj)ani88aya, 
went out to meet him and told him the story, whereupon he obtained 
the First Fruit of the Fath.^ 

1 J.iii.92-7. 


Ananussuta Sutta. — The five-fold power of a Tathagata.^ 

^ A.iii. 9f. 

Ananta. — The serpent king referred to under Anantapokkhara^i, but 
not elsewhere mentioned in the old books. He is also called Anantabhoga. 
For details see Hopkins’ Ejdc Mythology (pp. 23-4). 

Anantakiya. — An attendant of King Milinda who was sent by the 
king to escort Nagasena from the monastery to Sagala. On his way 
he questioned the Elder about the soul and we are told that the latter 
talked to him from the Abhidhamma to such effect that Anantakaya 
became a convert.^ He is probably to be identified with Antiochus, 
attendant of Menander.^ 

^ Mil. 30-1. ^ Milinda Questions, 1. xix., xlii. 


AnantaJ&li. — King. A previous birth of Bhftjanad&yaka fifty-three 
kappas ago^ (v.l. Antara]&li). 

1 Ap.i.218. 


Anantajlna. — An epithet of the Buddha. When Upaka, the ajivika, 
saw the Buddha, and heard of his attainments, Anantajina was one of 
the names he used in uttering the Buddha’s praises.^ Later, when having 
quarrelled with his wife CftpS, he sought the Buddha at Savatthi, it was 
** Anantajina " he asked for.* 

^ ThagA. i. 220. 


* Ibid., 222; SiiA.i.260; MA.i.380. 
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AmiUitatMMU^ Vitthu ] 

Anantapokkhara^^L— A pond oonstructed by ParakkamabUm I. in 
Palatthlpiira. The steps surrounding tho pond were laid like the coils of 
the serpent-king Ananta.^ 

1 Cv.lxxiii.l20. 

AnantarapeyyUa. — One of the sections of the Vidhura Jataka.^ 

1 J. vi.304. 

AnantarabhaqifAka-tittha.— A ford in the Hahftv&luka-gaAgt in 

Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv.lxxii.16. 

Anantavk Sutta. — On the world as being unlimited.^ 

1 S.iii.216. 


1. Anabhlrati J&taka (No. 65). — Women cannot be regarded as private 
property. They are common to all; they extend universal hospitality. 

The Bodhisatta was once a famous teacher of Benares. A pupil of his, 
finding his wife unfaithful, was so affected by the discovery that he 
kept away from classes. When asked why, he told his teacher the whole 
story; the latter consoled him by telling him that all women were 
unfaithful. 

The story was told to an upasaka who came to visit the Buddha. 
Once, on discovering his wife’s faithlessness, he had words with her and 
kept away from the vihara.^ 

^ J. i. 301-2; see also DhA. iii. 348 ff., where the details given are slightly 
different. 

2. Anabhirati J&taka (No. 185).--Told to a young brahmin of Savatthi 
who knew the three vedas by heart. When he married his mind became 
darkened. He visited the Buddha, who talked to him pleasantly and 
discovered in the course of conversation that his memory had grown 
weak. The same thing had happened to him in the past, said the 
Buddha. Serenity of mind is essential for good memory.^ 

1 J.ii. 99-101. 


Anabhirati Sutta. — The idea of distaste for all the world, if cultivated, 
is fruitful.^ 


1 S. V. 132. 


AnAh hirfttU hhfkich u Vatthu. — The story of a discontented 'monk. 
When the monk was away engaged in study, his father fell sick and died 
before his son could be summoned to see him. The father, on his death- 

5 
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bed, left with his other, younger son, a hundred pieces, to be given to 
the monk. At first the monk refused to accept the money, but later 
he felt a desire to take it and to return to the lay life. Indecision made 
him ill and he was taken before the Buddha. The latter, by getting him 
to enumerate the things which he could buy with the money, made it 
clear to him that the amount of his inheritance would be very little, and 
that no amount of wealth could ever be sufficient to gratify one's needs, 
relating the Mandhdtd Jdtaka to illustrate the truth of his words.^ 

^ DhA.iii. 238-45. 

Anabhisamaya Sutta. — Preached to the wanderer Vaeehagotta. 

Diverse opinions arise in the world through not seeing the nature of the 
body, etc.^ 

^ S.iii.260. 

Anamatagga Saipyutta. — The fifteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 
It contains a collection of sayings on the incalculable beginning of 
Saipsara.' After the Third Council, the Thera Rakkhita, who went to 
Vanavfisai preached the Anamatagga Saipyutta there and converted 
60,000 persons.^ On the fourth day of Mahinda’s visit to Ceylon he 
preached this Sainyutta in the Nandanavana in Anuradhapura.’ The 
P&theyyaka monks became arahants after listening to the Buddha 
preaching the Anamataggini.* 

^ S. ii. 178 ff. ^ Ibid,j xv, 186; Sp. i. 81; Mbv. 114. 

a Mhv. xii. 32 f. « DhA. ii. 32. 

Anfigata Sutta. — The five kinds of anticipatory fears that should make 
a forest-dwelling monk zealous and active.^ 

^ A. hi. 100 f. 

Anigatavaipsa. — A poem on the story of Mctteyyai the future Buddha, 
by an elder named Kassapa,^ an inhabitant of the Cola country.* The 
poem is probably based on an older work.* A tika exists, written by 
an Upatlssa^ possibly the author of the Mahabodhivaipsa. The intro- 
ductory verses of the poem state that the story was preached by the 
Buddha at Sariputta's request. Fof the text see /.P.T.iS., 1886, pp. 32 ff. 

» Gv. 61. • Svd. V. 1204. » P.L.C., 160f. 

A n figi n i T Sutta. — ^The six qualities necessary for the third Fruit of 
the Path.^ 

^ A. hi. 421. 
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A]ligfaiiMll6fA VatiliiL — Story of a mojxk wlio became anagami; when 
asked by his pupils, however, he did not say anything regarding his 
attainment. After death he was bom in the SttddUvW. His 
pupils, grieving for him in their ignorance, were enlightened by the 
Buddha." 


^ DhA.iii. 288-9. 


Anitha. — A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. Uddllapop- 
phiya Thera, in a previous birth, offered him an udddla-fiower." 

" Ap. i. 288. 


An&tbapipfika. — A banker (aeUhi) of S&vattU who became famous 
because of his unparalleled generosity to the Buddha. His first meeting 
with the Buddha was during the first year after the Enlightenment, 
in Rft]agaha>" whither Anathapicdika had come on business. His wife 
was the sister of the setthi of Bajagaha, and when he arrived he found the 
set^thi preparing a meal for the Buddha and his monks on so splendid 
a scale that he thought that a wedding was in progress or that the king 
had been invited. On learning the truth he became eager to visit the 
Buddha, and did so very early the next morning." He was so excited by 
the thought of the visit that he got up three times during the night. 
When, at last, he started for Sitavaiia> the road was quite dark, but a 
friendly yakkha, Slvaka, sped him on with words of encouragement. By 
force of his piety the darkness vanished. 

The Buddha was staying in the Sitavana, and when Anathapi^dll^a 
reached there spirits opened the door for him. He found the Buddha 
walking up and down, meditating in the cool air of the early dawn. 
The Buddha greeted him and talked to him on various aspects of his 
teaching. Anathapi^dika was immediately converted and became a 
Sotapa^a. He invited the Buddha to a meal the next day, providing 
everything himself, although the setthi, the Mayor of Rajagaha and 
King Bimbistra> asked to be allowed to help. After the meal, which 
he served to the Buddha with his own hand, he invited the Buddha to 
spend the rainy season at Savatthi, and the Buddha accepted, saying 
“the Tathagatas, 0 householder, take pleasure in solitude.'' “I 
understand, 0 Blessed One, I understand," was the reply. 

When Anathaph^d^ l^d finished his business at Rajagaha he set out 
towards Savatthi, giving orders along the way to his friends and ac- 

^ The story is given in Yin. ii. 164 fi,*. SA. i. 240 ff., etc. 

* Vin.ii. 165-6. 
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quaintances* to prepare .dwellings, parks, rest-houses and gifts all along 
the road to Savatthi in preparation for the Buddha’s visit. Understand- 
ing the request implied in the Buddha's words when he accepted the in- 
vitation, Anathapi^^ika looked out for a quiet spot near Savatthi where 
the Buddha and the monks might dwell, and his eye fell on the park of 
Jetakumftra. He bought the park at great expense and erected therein 
the famous Jetavanftrftma/ As a result of this and of his numerous 
other benefactions in the cause of the Sasana, Anathapindil^c^ came to be 
recognised as the chief of alms-givers.^ 

Anathapi^jKjika's personal name was Sudatta, but he was always called 
Anathapi^^il^a* (feeder of the destitute) because of his munificence; 
he was, however, very pleased when the Buddha addressed him by his 
own name.^ He spent eighteen crorcs on the purchase of Jetavana and 
a like sum on the construction of the vihara; another eighteen crores 
were spent in the festival of dedication. He fed one hundred monks 
in his house daily in addition to meals provided for guests, people of the 
village, invalids, etc. Five hundred seats were always ready in his 
house for any guests who might come.^ 

Anathapu^dil^a's father was the setthi Sumana^. 

Anathapindika married a lady called Pufifialakkha^a^^; he had a son 
Kfila and three daughters, HaM-Sttbaddha, Cula-Subaddh& and Suman&. 
Mention is also made of a daughter-in law, SuJ&t& by name, daughter of 
DhanaAJaya and the youngest sister of Vis&khfi. She was very haughty 
and ill-treated the servants. “ 

The son, in spite of his father's efforts, showed no piety until he was 
finally bribed to go to the vihara and listen to the Buddha's preaching. 
The daughters, on the other hand, were most dutiful and helped their 
father in ministering to the monks. The two elder ones attained to 
the First Fruit of the Path, married, and went to live with the families 
of their husbands. Sumana obtained the Second Fruit of the Path, but 
remained unmarried. Overwhelmed with disappointment because of 


• Ue had many friends and acquaint- 
anoes and he was adeyyavaco (his 
word was held to be of weight), loc, cit,, 
p. 158. But see J. i. 92, where it is said 
that Anathapiv4il>A l^ore all the expensea 
of these preparations. Viharas were 
built costing 1,000 pieces each, a yojana 
apart from each other. 

« q.v. for details. 

• A.i.26. 

• AA.i.208;MA. i. 50. 

7 Vin.ii.l56. 


B aA. i. 208-9. He fed 1,000 monks 
daily says DhA. i. 128^ but see J. iii. 

, 119, where a monk, who had come from 
far away and had missed the meal hour, 
had to starve. 

I * AA. loc, cU, 

^ J. ii. 410; J. iii. 435. She was the 

• sister of the setthi of R&jagaha. SA. i. 

' 240. 

j “J.ii.347. 

I See e.v. K&la. 
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her failure in finding a husband, she refused to eat and died; she was 
reborn in Tusita.** 

The Bhadmghaia Jataka^^ tells us of a nephew of Anathapi9.4ika who 
squandered his inheritance of forty crores. His uncle gave him first 
one thousand and then another five hundred with which to trade. This 
also he squandered. Anathapr^dika then gave him two garments. On 
applying for further help the man was taken by the neck and pushed 
out of doors. A little later he was found dead by a side wall. 

The books also mention a girl, PuQpft, who was a slave in Anatha- 
piQ^i^a’s household. On one occasion when the Buddha was starting 
on one of his periodical tours from J^tavana, the king, Anathapi^<}ika, 
and other eminent patrons failed to stop him; Pup^a, however, succeeded, 
and in recognition of this service Anathapurji^ika adopted her as his 
daughter. On uposatha days his whole household kept the fast; on all 
occasions they kept the paflca^la inviolate (J. iii. 257). 

A story is told of one of his labourers who had forgotten the day and 
gone to work; but remembering later, he insisted bn keeping the fast 
and died of starvation. He was reborn as a deva.^* 

Anathapi](^4i^^ ^ business village in Kasi and the superintendent 
of the village had orders to feed any monks who came there. 
One of his servants bore the inauspicious name of KUldKa^Ql (curse) ; 
he and the banker had been playmates as children, and Kalaka^i, having 
fallen on evil days, entered the banker ^s service. The latter's friends 
protested against his having a man with so unfortunate a name in 
his household, but he refused tcf listen to them. One day when 
AnathapiQ<}ika was away from home on business, burglars came to 
rob his house, but Kalaka^ with great presence of mind drove them 
away.“ 

A similar story is related of another friend of his who was also in his 
service.^® 

All his servants, however, were not so intelligent. A slave woman of 
his, seeing that a fly had settled on her mother, hit her with a pestle 
in order to drive it away, and killed her.*® 

A slave girl of his borrowed an ornament from his wife and went with 
her companions to the pleasure garden. There she became friendly with 
a man who evidently desired to rob her of her ornaments. On discovering 
his intentions, she pushed him into a well and killed him with a stone.®^ 

“ DhA. i. 128 f . « J. i. 364 £. 

“ J. ii. 431. « /6W..441. 

« MA. i. 347-8. | ®® Ibid., 248 f. 

1£A. i. MO-l. , »J. iii. 485. 

« Vin. iv. 162 f. I 
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The story of cowherd, Naiida» is given elsewhere 

Nanda). 

All the banker’s friends were not virtuous; one of them kept a tavern.*' 

As a result of Anathapi^dika’s selfless generosity he was gradually 
reduced to poverty. But he continued his gifts even when he had only 
bird-seed and sour gruel. The devata who dwelt over his gate appeared 
before him one night and warned him of his approaching penury; it is 
said that every time the Buddha or his monks came to the house she 
had to leave her abode over the gate and that this was inconvenient to 
her and caused her to be jealous. Anathapi^dika paid no attention to 
her warnings and asked her to leave the house. She left with her 
children, but could find no other lodging and sought counsel from various 
gods, including Sakka. Sakka advised her to recover for Anathapi^^^ka 
the eighteen crores that debtors owed him, another eighteen that lay in 
the bottom of the sea, and yet eighteen more lying unclaimed. She did 
so and was readmitted.** 

Anathapi94i^fl< regularly to see the Buddha twice a day, some- 
times with many friends,*^ and always taking with him alms for the 
young novices. But we are told that he never asked a question of the 
Buddha lest he should weary him. He did not wish the Buddha to feel 
obliged to preach to him in return for his munificence.** But the Buddha 
of his own accord preached to him on various occasions; several such 
sermons are mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya: on the importance of 
having a well-guarded mind like a well-protected gable in a house**; 
on the benefits the recipient of fobd obtains (life, beauty, happiness, 
strength) ; on the four obliagtions that make up the pious householder's 
path of duty {gihisdmikiccdni” — waiting on the Order with robes, food, 
lodgings, medical requirements); on the four conditions of success that 
are hard to win (wealth gotten by lawful means, good report, longevity, 
happy rebirth); on the four kinds of happiness which a householder 
should seek (ownership, wealth, debtlessness, blamelessness).*® Then 
again, on the five kinds of enjoyment which result from wealth right- 
fully obtained (enjoyment — experienced by oneself and by one's friends 
and relations, security in times of need, ability to pay taxes and to spend 
on one’s religion, the giving of alms to bring about a happy rebirth**); 

^ J. i. 251. Anathapiu^lha expresBes his satisfaction 

^ DhA.iii. 10 ff. ; J. i. 227 fi. ' that he had never failed in these obliga- 

** J. i. 95 ff. ; he went three times says • tions. 

J. i. 226. ** These various tetrads are given in 

DhA.i.3. A.ii. 64fiF. 

*• A. i. 261 f. »• A. iii. 45-6. 

” Referred to also in S. v. 387, where 
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tli6 five things whioh are very desirable but difficult to obtain (long 
life, beauty, happiness, glory, good condition of rebirth*®); the five 
sinful acts that justify a man’s being called wicked (hurting of life, etc.*^); 
the inadvisability of being satisfied with providing requisites for monks 
without asking oneself if one also experiences the joy that is bom of 
ease of mind (evidently a gentle warning to Anathapii[^4ika**>. 

The Buddha preached the Veldma StiUa to encourage Anfithapi^^ika 
when he had been reduced to poverty and felt disappointed that he 
could no longer provide luxuries for the monks.** On ano^r occasion 
the Buddha tells Anathapi^dika that the Sot&panna is a happy man 
because he is free from various fears :^f ear of being bom in hell, among 
beasts, in the realm of Feta or in some other unhappy state; he is assured 
of reaching Enlightenment.** 

Elsewhere the Buddha tells Anathapiu4ika that it is not every rich man 
who knows how to indulge in the pleasures of sense legitimately and 
profitably.** 

There is, however, at least one sutta preached as a result of a question 
put by Anathapin^ika himself regarding gifts and those who are worthy 
to receive them*®; and we also find him consulting the Buddha regarding 
the marriage of his daughter, OiUa Subhaddfi.*’ 

Anathapiu^ika died before the Buddha. As he lay grievously ill he 
sent a special message to Sftriputta asking him to come (again, probably, 
because he did not want to trouble the Buddha). Sariputta went with 
Ananda and preached to him the Anaihajnndikovdda SuUa}^ His pains 
left him as he concentrated his mind on the virtuous life he had led 
and the many acts of piety he had done. Later he fed the Elders with 
food from his own cooking-pot, but quite soon afterwards he died and 
was bom in the Tusita heaven. That same night he visited the Buddha 
at Jetavana and uttered a song of praise of Jetavana and of Sariputta 
who lived there, admonishing others to follow the Buddha’s teaching. 

In heaven he will live as long as Visakha and Sakka.*® Various in- 
cidents connected with Anathapi^^iha are to be found in the Jatakas* 
On one occasion his services were requisitioned to hold an inquiry on 
a bhikkhuni who had become pregnant.®® 

Once when the Buddha went on tour from Jetavana, Anathapu^^ika 


A. iii. 47-8. 

» Ibid., 204. 

“ 76ia., 206-7. 
w A. iv. 302 fl. 

*® Ibid., 405 f., also S. v. 387 f. 

A. V. 177 ff. 

»• A. i. 62-3. 


I *7 DhA.iii.466. 

w M, iii. 258 f.; see also S. v. 380-7, 
which contain accounts of incidents 
connected with this visit. 

; » DA. iii. 740. 

j ®® J. i. 148. 
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was perturbed because there was no one left for him to worship; at the 
Buddha’s suggestion, an offshoot from the Bodhi tree at Gaya was planted 
at the entrance to Jetavana (J. iv. 229). 

Once a brahmin, hearing of Anathapi^dika’s luck, comes to him in 
order to find out where this luck lay so that he may obtain it. The 
brahmin discovers that it lay in the comb of a white cock belonging 
to Anathapii^^ika; he asks for the cock and it is given to him, but the 
luck flies away elsewhere, settling first in a pillow, then in a jewel, a 
club, and, finally, in the head of Anathapigi^il^c^’s wife. The brahmin’s 
desire is thus frustrated.^^ 

On two occasions he was waylaid by rogues. Once they tried to make 
him drink drugged toddy. He was at first shocked by their impertinence, 
but, later, wishing to reform them, frightened them away.^* 

On the other occasion, the robbers lay in wait for him as he returned 
from one of his villages; by hurrying back he escaped them.** 

Whenever Anathapindika visited the Buddha, he was in the habit of 
relating to the Buddha various things which had come under his notice, 
and the Buddha would relate to him stories from the past containing 
similar incidents. Among the Jatakas so preached are: Ajiarf^i^iaka, 
Khadirangdra, Rohi^i, Pu'^na'ydt% KdhJcaifiTfii, AkataMu, Yen, 

Kusandli, Siri, Bhadraghata, Visayha, Hm, SinMlaha^^ Svlasd}^ 

Anathapindika was not only a slirewd business man but also a keen de- 
bater. The Anguttara Nikaya** records a visit he paid to the Paribba- 
jakas when he could think of nothing better to do. A lively debate 
ensues regarding their views and the views of the Buddha as expounded 
by Anathapindika. The latter silences his opponents. When the in- 
cident is reported to the Buddha, he speaks in high praise of Anatha- 
pindika and expresses his admiration of the way in which he handled the 
discussion. 

During the time of Padumattara Buddha Anathapu^^i^a. had been a 
householder of Hamsavatl. One day he heard the Buddha speak of a 
lay-disciple of his as being the chief of alms-givers. The householder 
resolved to be so designated himself in some future life and did many 
good deeds to that end. His wish was fulfilled in this present life. 
Anathapindika is sometimes referred to as Hahft Anfithapinflka to 
distinguish him from Cula Anithapipflka. 

J. ii. 410 f. I For details see under the respective 

J. i. 268. i names. 

« Ibid., 413. « A, V. 186-9. 

An&thaplpfika — The second chapter of the Devaputta 

Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya contains a series of verses spoken 
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before the Buddha on various oooasions by devas, the last of them being 
Anftthapifflka (reborn in the deva world).^ 

^ S. i. 51 ft. 

1. An&thaplpflka Sutta. — Similar to the AriMhajnif^ikw&da SuUa 
(infra), but the greater part of this discourse is taken up with the words of 
consolation, courage and suggestion addressed by Sftrlpntta to the banker, 
and we are told that his pains were allayed. No mention is made of the 
advice not to cling to matters mundane, nor of the death of the banker 
almost immediately afterwards. Instead, it is stated that Sariputta and 
Ananda were given a meal from the banker's own cooking-pot and that 
they went away after thanking him. Ananda reports to the Buddha 
the news of their visit, and the Buddha praises Sariputta for his wisdom.^ 

1 S. V. 380-6. 

2. An&thapipflka Sutta. — The same as the above, but Ananda is given 
as the admonisher and Anathaplpf^a is made to claim that he had not 
violated a single one of the obligations binding on a householder (gihi- 
samlcahdni sihkhapaddni)} 

^ S. V. 385-7. 

3. Anftthapinfika Sutta. — Becords a visit paid by Anithapipflka to the 

Buddha, who tells him of the five kinds of guilty dread ('paftca-bhaydni 
verdni) which are allayed in the Ariyan disciple, and of the four limbs 
of the Stream- winner (sotdjxittiyangdm),^ 

1 S. V. 387-9. 

AnSthapipdU^PUtta-K&la Vatthu. — Story of the conversion of Anatha- 
pindika's son KSla (q^vX^ 

1 DhA.iii. 189-92. 

AnSthapipdlkovSda Sutta. — Addressed by S&riputta to An&thaplpflka 

when he lay on his deathbed. It was an exhortation to him not to cling 
to mundane things. It is said that at the end of the sermon the banker 
wept aloud, never before having heard such a homily. Soon after, he 
died and was born as a deva, in which form he came to Jetavana and 
paid homage to the Buddha.^ 

In this sutta Sariputta says that such sermons were not vouchsafed 
to the white-robed laity but reserved for the duly-ordained,* a state- 
ment sometimes quoted as evidence of an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism. 

1 M.iii. 268-63. * /6«l.,261. 



w C<ifiiiiWimit*itni 

Aa&tlia{H94>lEB makes a request that each suttas should also be preached 
to laymen because there are young men whose eyes are but slightly 
dimmed. 

Andthapl^llnicSetPll Vatthu.— Story of the goddess, guardian of 
An&thspi^dika’s gate.' 

' DhA. iii. 9 ff.; for details see AnltbapiQ^ika. 

Anftthq^lQfikasa&r&ma. — See Jetavana. 

AnUaya Sntta. — The Buddha teaches the destruction of attachment 
and the path leading thereto.' 

' S. iv. 372. 

AnSsava. — Pacceka Buddha found in a list of Pacceka Buddhas. He 
lived in IsIgUl.' 

' M. iii. 70; Ap.i.l07. 

Anftsava Sotta. — The Buddha teaches that which is free from asavas 
and the way thereto.' 

' S. iv. 369. 

Anlkadatta.— See Anikaratta. 

Anlkaratta. — Baler of Vftra^avati. He came to MantfivaU as a suitor 
for the hand of Sumedhft, but did not succeed in his quest, as Sumedha 
became a bhikkhuni after having converted Anikaratta and his retinue' 

(v.l. Anlkadatta). 

» Thig. V. 462-616; ThigA.272f.; Ap.ii.612. 

1. Anieea Vagga.— The second chapter of the Khanda Samyutta.' 

» S.iii.21-6. 


2. Anlcea Vagga. — The first chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.' 

' S. iv. 1-6. 

% 

3. Anieea Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the same.' 

, 'S.iv. 28-30. 

1. Anieea Sntta (see also Tadanieea Sntta). Preached at Savatthi; all 
khandhas are impermanent.' 

' 8.iii.21. 
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2. Anism Suite. — Prescbed at Savatthi, in reply to a monk’s question.^ 

1 S.iii.21. 


3. Anioea Suite.— At Savatthi, preached in reply to Ridhs’8 questions.^ 

1 S.iii.l06. 


4. Anleea Suite. — Same as (3); desire for what is impermanent should 
1)0 repelled.* 


1 S.iii.m. 


5. Anioea Sulla.— Same as (4).* 

* S.iii.200. 

6. Anleea Suite. — All the external senses are impermanent.* 

^ fi. iv. 1-2. 

7. Anleea Sutta. — The Rame. Personal senses, past, present and 
future, are impermanent.^ 

1 S.iv. 3-4. 


8. Anleea Sutta. — On the impermanence 
tions,^ 


1 S. iv. 6. 


of external flense-percep- 


9. Anleea Sutta. — All is impermanent.^ 

1 S. jv. 28. 


10. Anleea Sutta. — All feeling, pleasant, painful and neutral is imper- 
manent.^ 


^ S.iv. 214. 


11. Anleea Sutta. — The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, is bene- 
ficial.^ 


1 S. V. 132. 


1. Anleeatt Sutta. — The disciple who realises the impermanence of all 
khandhas has no rebirth.^ 

1 S.iii.44.5. 

2. Anleeatt (or Saftftt) Sutta.— The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, 
destroys sensual lust, lust for rebirth, ignorance and conceit.^ 

^ S.iii. 166-7. 
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Anleeadhamma Satta. — ^Desire for that whose nature is impermanent 
should be destroyed.^ 

Anlooft Sutta. — On the seven kinds of persons who are worthy of 
homage and of gifts.^ 

1 A.iv. 13-14. 

1. Anitthigandhakum&ra. — The Bodhisatta, bom as the son of a king of 
Benares. He hated the sight of women until he was seduced by a 
dancing-girl. He was banished from home together with the girl, and 
they lived in a forest-hut, where the girl tempted an ascetic and robbed 
him of his mystic power. The Bodhisatta, realising this, gave up the 
woman, and himself became an ascetic. The story is told in the CuUa- 
'palohhana-J dtaka} 

1 J.ii. 329-31. 

2. Anltthlgandhakumftra. — Similar to the above, the story being called 
the MaMj>al6bhana-J dtaka, ^ 

1 J. iv. 469-73. 

3. AnlttMgandhidnim&ra.— Another Anitthigandha, of S&vatthl. He 

refused to marry unless a woman could be found rivalling in beauty an 
image which he had made. Envoys were sent out and, in S&galay they 
discovered a sixteen-year-old girl to answer to the desired qualifications. 
The marriage was arranged, but the girl, being very delicate, died on the 
way to the bridegroom's house. On learning the news of her death he 
was sorely grieved and gave himself up to despair. The Buddha, seeing 
his capabilities, visited his home and preached to him. At the end of 
the sermon he became a Stream-enterer. 

The story in which this account is given is called Anitthigandhakumdra 
Vatthu} 

^ DhA.iii . 281-4. Compare with this the story of the Kusa Jataka, 

4. Anitthigandhakumira. — A Facceka Buddha. He was the son of 
the King of Benares. In a previous birth he had been a monk for 
20,000 years, during the dispensation of Kassapa Buddha. His story 
is very similar to that of No. 3 above, the wife chosen being the daughter 
of Maddava, King of Sdgala. When the princess died, on her way to be 
married, the prince gave himself up to contemplation and became a 
Pacceka Buddha.^ A stanza attributed to him is included in the 
Khaggavisdna Sutta,* 


^ SiiA.67ff.; ApA.i. 126-7. 


* fin. p. 6. V. 80. 
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Anttthlgandhakmntra Vatthu.— See Anitthlgandhakum&ra (3). 

Anldassana Sutta. — The invisible and the path leading thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 370. 

Anlmltta Sutta. — Preached by Moggallftna; it records an occasion 
when he experienced unconditioned rapture of the heart {animUtaceto- 
samadhi)} 

1 S. iv. 208. 

Animisa-cetiya. — The shrine built on the spot where the Buddha spent 
a week after the Enlightenment, gazing unwinking at the seat at the foot 
of the Bodhi tree, the seat of his great victory. It was to the north of 
the Bodhi tree.^ 

» J.i.77. 

Aniyata. — The third division of the Parajika of the Sutta Vibhanga.^ 

1 Yin. iii. 187-04. 

Aniruddha.— See Anuruddha. 

Anivatta Brahmadatta. — A king of Benares; so called because ho never 
left a thing half done. One day on his way to the park he saw a forest 
fire which made him wish to burn all his defilements. Later, he saw 
men catching fish; one large fish broke through the net and escaped. 
Wishing to escape himself, he left the world and later became a Pacceka 
Buddha.^ 

A stanza attributed to him is included in the Kkaggaoisaina Sutta} 

^ SaA. i. 114-13; ApA. i. 159-60. * Sn. v. 62. 

Anissuki Sutta. — A woman who is faithful, modest, scrupulous, not 
wrathful and rich in wisdom, will be reborn in a happy condition.^ 

1 S. iv. 244. 

Anigha. — A Pacceka Buddha; occurs in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 

1 M.iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

1. AidkaAga. — Son of Vikkamab&hu II. He was killed by Vlradeva.^ 

1 Ov. Ixi. 40. 

2. AnIkaAga. — Known as the Mahadipada. In 1209 he killed the 
reigning Prince, Dhammftsoka» and reigned in Pulatthinagara for seven- 
teen days. He was slain by Vlkkantaeamflnakka.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 43. 
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Anltlka Satta and AilttBndhamma Sutta.— On the state that is free 
from ill and the path thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 871. 

A&ukampaka Suite. — The five ways in which a resident monk shows 
his sympathy for his lay supporters.^ 

^ A.iii.263f. 

Anukevafta. — A brahmin, clever in stratagem. He was used by 
Mahosadha to defeat Cula^l-Brahmadatte when the latter laid siege to 
Vldeha. Anukevatta pretended to be a traitor to his own people, and 
having won Brahmadatta's confidence, persuaded him to raise the siege 
and go back.^ 

^ J. vi. 406-9. 

Anugftra. — An eminent wandering ascetic. He is mentioned as living 
in the PaHbbftJakar&ma in the Moranivapa in Veluvana near Bajagaha. 
He was probably one of the company who was with Sakuludftyi when the 
Buddha came to visit the latter.^ 

1 M.ii. 1. 

Anuggaha Sutte. — Right belief is endowed with five advantages.^ 

1 A.iii.20-1. 

Anujivisainiddha. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 33. 

AnuJJft (v.l. Anoja).— Wife of Vidhurapapdlta. She had a thousand 
sons whom she summoned to bid farewell to Vidhura when he went away 
with Puppaka.^ She is depicted as a brave woman. 

^ J. vi. 290. 

Anutiracari. — An otter who had a dispute with another otter, Oaoi- 
bhlrae&rlf about a fish. They appealed to a jackal, H&yavi, and lost in 
the bargain, the jackal claiming th^ middle of the fish as the price of his 
arbitration, leaving only the head and the tail for the otters.^ 

^ J. iii. 333 f .; DhA. iii. 141-2. 

Anutterlya Vagga. — The third chapter of the Chakka IQpata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 


^ A.iii. 809-29. 



AnuttanuwAsilliavlJaya (Dhammapariyaya). — One of the names by 
which the Bahudhfttttka Sutta is known.^ 

^ M. iii. 68. 

1. Anuttftrlya Sutta. — The six unsurpassables.^ 

^ A. iii. 284. 

2. AnuttSrlya Sutta. — A detailed explanation of the above.^ 

^ A. iii. 325 f. 

Anudhamma Sutta. — The bhikkhu, who conforms to the Dhamma, 
should live in disgust for the body, feeling, etc.^ 

^ S. iii. 40-1. 

Anupada Vagga. — The second section of the Uparipahhasa of the 
Majihima Nikaya.^ 

1 M.iii.25ff. 

Anupada Sutta. — Preached at Savatthi in Jetavana in praise of Sari- 
putta’S learning and understanding. It is really a description of the 
perfect disciple who has risen to mastery and perfection in noble virtue, 
noble concentration, noble perception and noble deliverance. It con- 
tains psychological introspective analyses which are expanded in the 
Dhammasangani.^ 

^ M. iii. 25 ff. 

Anapanihl Sutta. — The woman who is not wrathful will be bom in 
a happy condition.^ 

^ S. iv.244. 

1. Anupama. — City where Vessabhu Buddha was born.^ The Buddha- 
vamsa,* however, gives tl^e name of the city as AnomS. 

1 BuA. 205, 206. > xxii. v. 18. 

2. Anupama. — Pleasaunce in Anupama where Vossabhu was born 
and where, after Enlightenment, he performed the twin-miracle.^ 

^ BuA. 206. 


3. Anupama.— Son of Phussa Buddha.^ The Buddhavaipsa* gives 
his name as Ananda. 


1 BuA. 183, 194. 


* xix. 16. 
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4. Anupama.— Son of Siddbatflia Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. zvii. 16. 

5. Amipama. — City where, in Anomarama, AtthadassI Buddha died.^ 

1 BuA. 181. 

6. Anupama. — A brahmin village in the time of AnomadassI Buddha.^ 

1 BuA. 142. 


7. Anupama. — An ajivaka who gave grass to Sumana Buddha for his 
seat.^ 


1 BuA. 126. 


8. Anupama.— Sou of Sumana Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. V. 23. 


9. Anupama. — A banker, father of Anupama (1).^ 

1 BuA. 122. 


10. Anupama. — A banker, father of Anupama (2).^ 

1 BuA. 126. 

1. Anupami. — Daughter of the banker Anupama (9), of the village of 
the same name. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Anomadassi Buddh% just 
before his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. 142. 


2. Anupama. — Daughter of the banker Anupama (10), of the village 
Anoma. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Sumana Buddha just prior 
to his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. 126. 


3. AnupamS.— See Mftgandiya. 

Anupalakkhapft Sutta. — Diverse views are the result of want of dis- 
crimination.^ 

^ 8. iii. 261. 


AnupUaya Sutta.— The holy life is lived with final emancipation, free 
from grasping, as its aim.^ 


^ 8. V.29. 
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Anu^a (Anuplyi), — A township in the Malla country to the east of 
Kapllavatthu. In the mango grove there (the Anuplya-ambavana) the 
Buddha, having arrived from Anom& and having ordained himself, spent 
the first week after his renunciation, before going to Rajagaha, thirty 
leagues away.^ He went there again after his return from Kapilavatthu, 
whither he had gone to see his relations, and large numbers of Sakiyan 
princes joined the Order, including Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Ananda, 
Bhagu, Kimbila, Devadatta and their barber, Upali.® 

It was during this stay that the Buddha preached the Hukhavihdri 
Jdtaha,^ From Anupiya the Buddha went to Kosambl.* Near 
Anupiya was the pleasaunce where the paribbajaka of the Bhaggava- 
gotta lived. The Buddha visited him once while staying at Anupiya 
and it was then that ho preached the Pdtika 8uUa} 

Anupiya was the birthplace of Dabba Hallaputta.* 

Once when Sona Potiriyaputta was meditating the Buddha sent forth 
a ray of glory from the mango grove to encourage him.^ 

The mango grove belonged to the Malla-r&J&s; they built a vihara there- 
in for the Buddha’s residence.^ 

The name is sometimes spelt Anopiya and Anupiya.^ Sec also s.v. 

Anomft. 

^ J. i. 65-6. ® ThagA. i. 41 ; the Ap,, however » says 

^ Vin. ii. 180 f. ; AA. i. 108; DhA. i. Kueinara (ii. 473). 

133; iv. 127. ’ ThagA. i. 310. 

a J. i. 140. « UdA. 161 ; DA. iii. 816. 

* Vin.ii. 184. • J. i. 140. 

» D. iii. Iff. 

Abupubba. — Setthi of Savatthi. He was so called because he engaged 
himself in a series of good works, each being of greater merit than the 
last, with the object of freeing himself from suffering. In the end he 
entered the Order, but finding the rules too numerous and irksome, he 
wished to return to the lay-life. His colleagues took him to the Buddha, 
who asked him to observe one rule only — guarding his mind; he agreed 
and became a Stream-enterer.^ 

^ DhA. i. 297-300. 


Anubuddha Sutta. — Preached at Bhapfagdma, on the importance 
understanding.^ 


' A. ii. 1 f. 


of 


Anum&ui^utta. — ^Preached by Mah&moggall&iiainthe Bhesakalftvana 

at Suipsumaragiri in the Bhagga country. It deals with the admonishing 

of monks and with self-examination. It is of interest to note that there 

6 
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is no reference to the Buddha throughout the discourse.^ Buddhaghosa 
says that this discourse was known to the Pora^^a as the BhlkUm- 
pUimokkli8| and adds that this self-examination should take place three 
times each day.* The description of the evil-minded monk given in 
the sutta is often quoted.* 

» M. i. 96-100. ■ MA. i. 294. » E.g., Sp. iii. 612. 


Anuminapafiha. — One of the most famous chapters of the MUinda 
PaMia} It deals with the problem of inferring the existence of the 
Buddha from facts known about him and connected with him. It also 
includes a description of the City of Righteousness — Dhammanagara — ^the 
Buddhist Utopia, and gives an excellent idea of city life at the time the 
chapter was written. 

1 329-47. 


Anura. — A general of the Vahga king's army, maternal cousin of 
SIhabihu, father of Vijaya. When Sihabahu left the lion's den with his 
mother and sister they came across Anura who was ruling the border 
country. Later Anura married Sihabahu's mother.^ 

1 Mv. vi. 16-20; MT. 246. 

Anur&ja. — Son of Sunanda, King of Surabhi, at the time of Mahgala 
Buddha. He visited the Buddha in the company of his father, and, 
having listened to his preaching, became an arahant.^ 

1 BuA. 119-20. 


1. Anuradha. — An Elder. Once when he was staying in a forest hut 
in the Mahavana in Yesali, near to where the Buddha was, certain 
wandering ascetics came to him and asked him whether or not a Tatha- 
gata exists after death; dissatisfied with his Answer they called him 
** fool " and went away. Thereupon Anuradha sought advice from the 
Buddha, who asked him How, inasmuch as it cannot be said of a 
Tathagata even in this very life that he really exists, can anything be 
said regarding him after death ?"^ 

^ S.iii. 116-19*; the same stury is repeated, with slight expansions, in S. iv. 880*6. 

2. Aniuidha. — One of those that accompanied Vijaya to Ceylon. He 
later became one of his ministers and founded AnurUhagifta.* 

1 Mhv.Tii.43. 
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3. Aniirftdlia. — A S&kiya prince, brother of Bhad dak aaei n t ; a great- 
uncle of Pa^^VLkabliaya. He founded a settlement at AnurUhagdma 
and constructed a tank, to the south of which he erected a house for 
himself. Later he handed this over to Pai^^ukabhaya.^ 

^ Mhv. vii. 43-4. 


Anuri dbagfima , — The name given to the settlement founded by the 
two Anuradhas. It was near the Kadamba-nadl.^ The capital, Ana* 
ridhapura, was later founded near it. 

^ Mhv. ix. 9; x. 76. 


Anuradhapura* — The capital of Ceylon for nearly fifteen centuries. 
It was built on the site of settlements started by the two AnmSdhas 
on the bank of the Kadamba river, and was founded under the constella- 
tion Anuradha, hence the name.' Papd^Ubhaya (394-307 b.c.) was 
the founder of the city, to which he removed the capital from Upatis- 
sagama,* and there it remained up to the time of Aggabodhi IV. 
(a.d. 626-41). After a short period it became once more the capital, and 
continued to be so until the royal residence was removed elsewhere.* 
It was finally deserted in the eleventh century, 

Papdukabhaya beautified the city with the artificial lakes Jayavapi 
and Abhayavapi. It was round the last-named lake that the king laid 
out the city, including four suburbs, a cemetery, special villages for 
huntsmen and scavengers, temples to various pagan deities and residences 
for the engineer and other officials. Abodes were also provided for 
devotees of various sects, such as the Jainas, the Ajivakas, wandering 
monks and brahmins. There were also hospitals and lying-in homes. 
Guardians of the city {N(igara>giiUi1cd) were appointed, one for the day 
and another for the night.* 

Papdukabhaya's son and successor, Mul&sivay laid out the beautiful 
Hahimegha Park with fruit and flowering trees*; this was to the south 
of the city; between it and the southern wall of the city was another park 
called Mandana or Jotlvana.* 

In the reign of Piyatissa, who succeeded Mu^asiva (when Buddhism 
had been introduced into the land), the king, together with his nobles 


' MT. 293; Mhv. x. 76; this tradition j 
seems to have been forgotten later, for in 
the Mbv. (116) there is a suggestion that 
the oity was so called because it was the 
dicing of Aisfied people (anurodhi- 
jam); or is this mere alliteration 7 
» Mhv. X. 76-7. 


* See Cv. xlvi. 34, where the new 
capital, patotthlnapm, u fiwt mentioned 
as a royal residence. 

* For a full description see Mhv. x. 

80-102. 

B Mhv. xi. 2. 

* Mhv. XVe 2, lie 
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and people, erected many noble edifices in support of the new religion. 
Ten of the most noted were in Anuradhapura,^ and the Mahameghavana, 
which was given over to the Buddhist Sangha, henceforth became the 
centre of Buddhism in the island. In this park was also planted, by 
Piyatissa, the branch of the Sacred Bodhi Tree which eame from 
Qaya.® 

Soon afterwards the city was taken by the Tamils but was recaptured 
by Du((hagftmaQi (101-77 b.c.), the hero of the Mahavaipsa. Many 
chapters of the chronicle are devoted to descriptions of the numerous 
buildings erected by him in Anuradhapura for the glorification of the 
national faith,* chief among them being the Maricavattl-vihara, the 
Lohapisftda and the Haha Thupa. 

A few years later the Tamils once more overcame the city and held 
it till Vattag&mapi (29-17 b.c.) drove them oil. In his reign was built 
the mighty Abhayaglri Thupa and the vihara attached to it.^* 

The subsequent history of the city is a record of how succeeding 
kings repaired, added to, or beautified, these various monuments and 
the steps they took for their preservation. The only later monument 
of real importance is the Jetavanarama built by King Mahiftsena^^ 
(A.D. 384-61). 

About this time the fame of Anuradhapura as the chief centre of 
Buddhist culture attracted many visitors from abroad in search of 
learning. The most famous of these was the great commentator Buddha- 
ghosa/* It was also during this period that Dhatusena (a.d. 460-78) 
reorganised the water supply of the city and built the Kalav&pl.^* 

From this time onward the country suffered from a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars, each party appealing to the Tamils of South 
India for help and protection. As a result, the district round Anura- 
dhapura was overrun by Tamil freebooters and became impossible to 
defend; the seat of government was therefore removed to Pulatthipura 
about the beginning of the ninth century, where it continued, except 
for a brief interval to the eleventh century. Finally, about a.d. 1300, 
at a date not exactly known, the whole district was abandoned, having 
become a kind of no-man’s land; it then rapidly relapsed into jungle. 
For quite a long time, however, aqd oven after Pulatthipura became the 
state capital, Anuradhapura was regarded as a centre of religious activity, 
and its monuments were restored from time to time.^ 

^ For list see Mhv. xx. 17 ft. ^ Mhv. xxxvii. 33 f. 

* For details see Mhv. xviii. and ; Ibid., 215 ff.; also Fa Hien. 

xix. » /6W.,xxxTHi.42. * 

* Mhv. xxvi.-xxzii. Mhv. Izxvi. 106-20; Ixxviii. 96 f.; 

Mhv. xxxiii. 80-8. Ixxxviii. 80 f. 
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Various scraps of information regarding Anuradhapura and its in« 
habitants are found scattered in the commentaries.^^ 

It was famous throughout Jambudfpa for its virtuous monks, and men 
came from there to visit them.“ 

The city wall, which existed at the time the Mahavaipsa was written, 
had been built by King Vasabha^^ and was, according to the Tiha,^* 
eighteen cubits in height. 


” that it had two irulalchtlaa (Sp. 
iii. 299); its main street ran from Th1ip&. 
rama, where the chief entrance to the 
city lay (UdA. 238; DA. ii. 573). 


E,g,, the brahmin who oame from 
Pataliputta to see MabtBiga Thera 
(AA. i. 384). ” Mhv, xxxv. 97, 

p. 664. 


Anur&r&ma, — A monastery to the north of Mahftg&ma in South Ceylon, 
built by King Vasabha, who also bestowed on it one thousand kansa 
of land in the village of He]ig&ma.^ 

In Voh&ratissa*s time the Thera Mah&tissa lived there.* 

King Vasabha also built an uposatha hall for the vihara.® 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 83; MT. 652. * Mhv. xxxvi. 30. » Ibid,, 37. 


1. Anuniddha Thera. — First cousin of the Buddha and one of his 
most eminent disciples. He was the son of the Sakyan Amitodana and 
brother of Mah&nfima. When members of other Sakyan families had 
joined the Order of their distinguished kinsman, Mahanama was grieved 
that none had gone forth from his own. He therefore suggested to his 
brother that one of them should leave household life. Anuruddha was 
at first reluctant to agree, for he had been roared most delicately and 
luxuriously, dwelling in a different house for each season, surrounded 
by dancers and mimes. But on hearing from Mahanama of the endless 
round of household cares he agreed to go. He could not, however, get 
his mother's consent until he persuaded his cousin Bhaddiya to go with 
him. Together they went with Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, Devadatta 
and their barber Upali, to the Blessed One at the Anupiya Mango Grove 
and were ordained. Before the rainy season was over Anuruddha acquired 
the dihbacakhhu,^ and he was later ranked foremost among those who 
had obtained this attainment.® 

He then received from Sdriputta, as topic of meditation, the eight 
thoughts of a great man.® He wenHi&to the Pficinavaipsaddya in the 
Ceti country to practise these. He mastered seven, but could not learn 
the eighth. The Buddha, being aware of this, visited him and taught 

^ Vin. ii. l'80-3; Mtu. iii. 177 f. I Another conversation he had with Sari- 

* A. i. 23. i putta before becoming an arahant is 

• The list is given in A, iv. 228 ff. i reported in A. i. 281-2. 
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it to liixQ. Thoreopon Anurnddha developed insight and realised ara- 
hantslup in the highest grade.^ 

Anurnddha appears in the suttas as an affectionate and loyal comrade- 
bhikkhu, full of affection to his kinsman, th.e Buddha, who returned 
his love. In the assembly he stood near the Buddha.* When the 
Buddha^ disgusted with the quarrels of the Eosambi monks, went 
away to seek more congenial surroundings, it was to Pacfnavaxpsadaya 
that he repaired, where were Anurnddha, Nandlya and KlmUlB, The 
Vpakktlesa Sutta (M. iii. 153 f.), on the sweets of concord and freedom 
from blemish, seems to have been preached specially to Anurnddha on 
that occasion, for we are told at the end that he was pleased to have 
heard it, no mention being made of the other two. And again in the 
Nalahapdna Sutta (M. i. 462 f!.), though a large number of distinguished 
monks are present, it is to Anuruddha that the Buddha directly addresses 
his questions, and it is Anuruddha who answers on behalf of them all. 
See also the Cula~ and the Maha-Gosinga Suttas. 

Anuruddha was present when the Buddha died at Eusinara, and 
knew the exact moment of his death ; the verse he uttered on that occasion 
is thoughtful and shows philosophic calm, in contrast, for example, with 
that of Ananda.* Anuruddha was foremost in consoling the monks and 
admonishing them as to their future course of action. It was Anu- 
ruddha again that the Mallas of Eusinara consulted regarding the 
Buddha’s last obsequies.’ Later, at the First Council, he played a 
prominent part and was entrusted with the custody of the Ahguttara 
Nik&ya.” 

In one of the verses ascribed to Anuruddha in the Theragatha* it is 
said that for twenty-five years he did not sleep at all, and that for the 
last thirty years of his life he slept only during the last watch of the 
night. The same source'* mentions an occasion where a goddess, 
JUlnV' who had been his wife in a previous birth, seeing him grown 
old and grey with meditation, seeks to tempt him with the joys of 
heaven, but he tells her he has no need of such things, having attained 
to freedom from rebirth. 

His death took place in Ve|uvagSma in the Yajji country, in the shade 
of a bamboo thicket.'* 

* A. iv. loe, eit,i AA. 108-9; Thag. \ *DA. i. 15. 

901. , * 904;TliagA.ii.72. 

» Bu. V. 60. ^ w Thag. 908; also S. i. 200. 

• D.ii. 156-7. On this see Oldenberg, ThagA. ii. 7J8; this story is given 

Ntuhfiehtm der Wiasensehaften zu Got- in detail in SA. i. 226-6. 

iingent 1902, pp. 168 f.; and Przylnski- » Thag. 919. See also Pealnu of the 
JA. mai-juin, 1918, pp. 485 ff. Brethren, p. 331, n. 1. I cannot trace the 

^ D. ii« 160 f. ; reference to HatthigCina. 



In Padamuttaia Buddha's time he had been a rich householder. 
Hearing one of the monks declared best among possessors of the celestial 
eye, he wished for a similar honour for himself in the future. He did 
acts of great merit towards that end, including the holding of a great 
feast of light in front of the Buddha's tomb. In Elassapa Buddha's age 
he was bom in Benares; one day he placed bowls filled with clarified 
butter all round the Buddha's tomb and lighted them, himself walking 
round the tomb all night, bearing on his head a lighted bowl. 

Later he was reborn in a poor family in Benares and was named 
Annabhfira (lit. food-bearer "). One day, while working for his 
master, the banker Sumana» he gave his meal to a Pacceka Buddha, 
Uparitlha. The banker, having heard from the deity of his parasol of 
Annabhara's pious deed, rewarded him and set him up in trade. The 
king, being pleased with him, gave him a site for a house, the ground of 
which, when dug, yielded much buried treasure. On account of this 
great accretion of wealth he was given the rank of Dhanase|ihl.^’ 
According to the Dhammapada Commentary (i. 113), as a result of 
his gift to the Pacceka Buddha, Anuruddha never lacked anything he 
desired — ^such had been the wish he expressed. A charming story is 
related in this connection. Once when playing at ball with his friends 
he was beaten and had to pay with sweets. His mother sent him the 
sweets, but he lost over and over again until no more sweets were to be 
had. His mother sent word to that effect, but he did not know the 
meaning of the words there isn't." When his mother, to make him 
understand, Sent him an empty bowl, the guardian deity of the city 
filled it with celestial cakes, so that he should not be disappointed. 
Thereafter, whenever Anuruddha sent for cakes, his mother would send 
him an empty vessel, which became filled on the way^* ! 

The Apadana'* mentions another incident of his past. Once, in 
Sumedha Buddha's time, Anuruddha, having seen the Buddha meditating 
alone at the foot of a tree, set up lights round him and kept them burning 
for seven days. As a result he reigned for thirty kappas as king of the 
gods, and was king of men twenty-eight times. He could see a distance 
of a league both by day and night. 

On various occasions Anuruddha had discussions with the Buddha, and 
he was consulted by disciples, both monks and laymen, on points of 
doctrine and practice. In the Anuru^||||ba Sutta^* he goes with Abl^ya 
Kaoeftiia and two others to a meal at the house of PafteakafigEi the 
king's carpenter. At the end of the meal the carpenter asks him the 

“ ThagA. ii. 65 ff.; Thag. 910; DhA, . “ i. 36. 

iv.l20ff. , MM.iii.144f. 

u See also DhA. iv. 194 ff. 
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difference between that deliverance of the heart (cetovimuUi) that is 
boundless (appamd^) and that which is vast {mdhaggata). The dis- 
cussion leads on to an account of the four states of rebirth among the 
brilliant gods (Abhft), and in reply to the questions of Abhiya Kaceftna, 
Anuruddha proceeds to explain their nature. At the end of the discourse 
we find Anuruddha acknowledging that he himself had lived among 
these gods. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya^^ he is mentioned as questioning the Buddha 
about women, how they come to be born in happy states and how in 
woeful purgatory. A similar inquiry is mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikaya. Anuruddha had been visited by some Man&pakftylka devas, who 
had played and sung to him and shown their power of changing their 
complexions at will. He comes to the Buddha and asks how women could 
be born among these devas.” 

We find him^* being asked by Sariputta and Moggallana about the 
seJeha and asekha and about super-knowledge {abhififia). In dealing with 
this passage the Commentary^" states that Anuruddha used to rise early, 
and that after ablutions he sat in his cell, calling up a thousand kappas 
of the past and the future. With his clairvoyant eye he knew the 
thousandfold universe and all its workings. 

The Anuruddha Samyutta^^ gives an account of a series of questions 
asked by Moggallana on the satipaUhdnd, their extent, etc. Anuruddha 
evidently laid great emphasis on the cultivation of the satipatthdnciy 
for we find mention of them occurring over and over again in his dis- 
courses. He attributes all his powers to their development, and ad- 
monishes his hearers to practise them."" Once he lay grievously ill in 
the Andhavana in Savatthi, but the pain made no impression on his 
mind, because, he says, his mind was well grounded in the aatipaithdnd.^ 
Apart from his teaching of the satipatthdnd, he does not seem to have 
found fame as a teacher. He was of a retiring disposition and never 
interfered in any of the monks’ quarrels. 

Mention is often made of Anuruddha’s ^(2dA^-powers. Thus, he was 
one of those who went to the Brahma-world to curb the pride of the 
Brahma who had thought that no ascetic could reach his world."" The 
mother of the yakkha PiyaAkara« while wandering in search of food, 

S. iv. 240-5. . , Sutta (M. i. 213) he declares it to be more 

^ A. iv. 262 if. worthy than knowledge of the doctrine, 

^ S. V. 174-6, also 299 f. meditation, forest-life, discourse on the 

^ SA. iii. 183. abhidhamma or self-mastery. 

S. V. 294. S. V. 302, but see DhA. iv. 129, where 

^ Ibid,, 209-306. He himself con- he suffered from wind in the stomach, 
sidered the dibbacakkhu as the highest 84 g, I 45 , Xhe others being Mog- 
attainment. Thus in the Mahagosiiiga gallina, Mahikampa and Mahakappina. 
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heard him at night reciting some verses from the Dhammapada and 
stood spellbound listening.** 

His iddhi, however, does not seem to have enabled him to prevent 
his fellow-dweller Abhlfijika from talking too much,** nor his other 
fellow-dweller BUiijra from attempting to create dissension in the 
Order.*’ Among the Vajjians he seems to have been held particularly 
in esteem, together with Nandiya and Eimbila. A yakkha named 
D4;ha tells the Buddha how the Vajjians are envied by the inhabitants 
of the deva and brahma worlds on account of the presence of these 
distinguished monks in their country.** 

In numerous Jatakas Anuruddha is identified with personalities 
occurring in the Atltavatthu, In several cases he is mentioned as having 
been Sakka, the deus ex machina of the story in question.** Elsewhere 
he is identified with different personalities: he was Pabbata in the Indriya 
(iii. 469) and in the Sarabhanga (v. 151); the king in the Candahinmra 
(iv. 288) ; one of the seven brothers in the Bhisa (iv. 314) ; the dove in the 
Pafimposatha (iv. 332); AJap&la in the Hatthipala (iv. 491); Sttolrata 
in the Samhhava (v. 67); Pafieaslkba in the Siidhabhojam (v. 412) and 
the charioteer in the Kurudhamma (ii. 381). 

Anuruddha's name occurs in several of the legends of the Dhammapada 
Commentary apart from those already mentioned. In the story of 
C&lasubhadU it is stated that after the Buddha had visited Ugganagara 
at Gulasubhadda's request and enjoyed her hospitality, Anuruddha was 
asked to stay behind at Ugganagara for her benefit and that of the new 
converts.*® When the Buddha spent a rainy season in Tavatimsa 
preaching the Abhidhamma, it was Anuruddha who kept the people on 
earth informed of his doings.** 

In the Sumanasamanera Vatthu** we are told how Anuruddha, having 
himself attained salvation, sought for his friend and benefactor of a 
past birth, Sumana-se((hl. Sumana-setthi had been bom near the 
Vindhya forest as Cu]asumana, son of Anuruddha’s acquaintance 
and Anuruddha ordained him at the age of seven. The 
lad became arahant in the tonsure-hall. 

According to the Beta Vatthu,®* it was by virtue of a spoonful of food 

“ S.i. 209; SA.i. 237-8. (v. 511); S&ma (vi. 95); Nimi (vi. 129); 

** S.ii. 203-4. Mahasumagga (vi. 329); Vessantara 

w A. ii. 239. (vi. 893). 

** In the CUlagOBihga Sutta, M. i. 210. *® DhA. iii. 471. 

^ Thus in the Manioora (J. ii. 125); Ibid., 218 f.; SnA. (ii. 570), states 

Guttila (ii. 257); Ayakflta (iii. 147); that the Buddha went to T£vatiipsa 
Mah&sOka (iii. 494); Cullasiika (iii. 496); at Anuruddha’s request. 

Kacha (iv. 14); Akitti (iv. 242); Sadhina ** DhA. iv. 120 ft. 

(iv. 360); Siri (iv. 412); Mah&sutasoma *• Pv., p. 27, w. 5840 
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given by him to Anuruddha that Ilidaka entered T&vatiiqfisa, and the 
same gift enabled him to surpass in glory AAkurBi who had spent all his 
wealth in practising generosity. 

Anuruddha had a sister, Rohlol, who sufEered from a skin disease and, 
therefore, remained indoors; she would not see the Elder when he visited 
her relations. But he insisted on seeing her and persuaded her to sell 
her ornaments and build a resting hall for the Buddha and his monks. 
She later became a Stream-enterer and was reborn as Sakka’s consort.*^ 

In Mahayana books Anuruddha's name appears as Anlmddlia* In 
the Lalitavistara he is mentioned as wearing the Bodhisatta's ornaments 
when the latter renounced the world. He is sometimes spoken of as a 
son of Dronodana.** According to the Dulva, it was Anuruddha who, 
finding Ananda still asekha^ got him turned out of the First Council 
until he became an arahant.^^ 

^ DhA.iii.206f. | Beal, Records of Western World, ii, 38 n. 

** Thus, e,g., Mtu i. 76;iii. 117. See ! for meaning of Anuruddha. 

RoekhUl, p. 151. 

2. Anuruddha. — A Pacceka Buddha, to whom Nanda Thera in a 
prevtouB birth offered a canopy of lotus flowers.^ 

^ Ap.ii. 360. 

3. Anuruddha (or Anuruddhaka). — One of the parricide kings of 
Hagadha. He killed his father Udayabhaddaka and was himself slain 
by his son Mu^d^-^ 

^ Mhv. ir. 2-3; Mbv., p. 96; but see father. In the Diyyfiyadana (p. 369) 
DA. i. 163, where Anuruddha is given Anuruddha ’s name does not appear at 
as Mahftmuofa’s son and Nftgadftsa’s I all in the list of Bimbisara's successors. 

4. Anuruddha. — ^Personal attendant of PlyadassI Buddha. It was in 
reply to his question that the Buddha revealed the future attainments 
of Nigrodha Thera^ and of Tissa Thera.’ 

^ ThagA. i. 76; Ap. i. 431. * ThagA. i. 273. 

5. Anuruddha. — Personal attendant of Buddha.^ 

^ Bu.lii.30; J.i. 30. 

6. Anuruddha. — Author of the Abhidhammattha-safigaha, Para- 
mattha-vinicchaya, Namarupapariccheda and, perhaps, of the Anuruddha 
Sataka.^ He was an incumbent of the MiUasoma Vihara and probably 
lived in the eleventh or twelfth century.’ 

1 Gv. 61, 67; SdS. 64; Sas. 69. 


* For details see P.L.0.,s.«. , 
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7. Aimniddlia.— ^Teacher of Waltfaumma Tbera. He onee ofEered to 
the Sai^ha a bowl filled with ghee. The incident is mentioned in a 
discussion as to whether a bowl, that had been bought for a particular 
monk, could be used by the community of monks.^ This bowl had been 
bought for the Elder, but it was used by the community and was, there- 
fore, hif^ya, 

^ Sp. iii. 698-9. 

8. Anuniddha. — King of Bamanna. He helped VlJayabUia L of Ceylon 
to re-establish the Order in Ceylon.^ He is also called Anorata {q-v,). 

^ Cv. lx. 5-7 ; see, howover, Oeiger, Cv. trans. i. 214, n. 4. 

1. Anuruddha Sutta. — Preached by Anuruddha Thera to Pafieakalliga, 
the king's carpenter, at Savatthi, on the conclusion of a meal given by 
him to the Elder and three others. It explains the two kinds of emanci- 
pation of mind, the boundless " and the “ vast,'’ and the results of 
developing them, which produce birth among the Brilliant Gods. AbUya- 
Kaocftna, who was evidently one of Anuruddha's companions on this 
occasion, asks him the reason for the difference in degree of the brilliance 
of the gods; he is answered to his satisfaction.^ 

^ M.iii. 144-52. 

2. Anuruddha Sutta. — Records the incident of J&Iinl’s visit to Anu- 
ruddha Thera, and her unsuccessful efforts to tempt him with the joys 
of heaven.^ 

^ S.i.200. 

3. Anuruddha Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Anuruddha, in answer 
to his questions, why beings are born as women.^ 

^ A.i.281. 

4. Anuruddha Sutta. — Two Suttas on how Sftriputta admonished 
Anuruddha to give up boasting about his attainments and concentrate 
on amata-dhdtu, and how Anuruddha following the advice became an 
arahant.^ 

1 A. i. 281-3. 

5. Anuruddha Sutta. — On the eight thoughts of a great being {mahd- 
'puriaa vUakka), 

Anuruddha had acquired seven of them and the Buddha paid him 
a special visit to teach him the eighth, which brought him arahantship. 
Later the Buddha repeated the sermon to the monks.^ 

iA.iv.228ff. 
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6. Annruddlui Satta. — The Buddha explains to Anurnddba how women 
may be bom among the ManapakdyikcUkvd.^ 

1 A. iv. 262 ff. 

Anuruddha Saipyutta. — The fifty-second section of the Saznyutta 
Nikaya. It forms the eighth section of the Mahavagga, and contains 
accounts of incidents connected with Anuruddha, his meditations in the 
Jetavana on the satipaUhdm and the benefits of their development, 
his admonition to the monks on the banks of the Slitana River, his 
conversations with Siripiltta and HoggaU&na in Saketa and in the 
Ambapali Grove, his sermon in the Sa}al&g&ra, his illness while staying in 
Andhavana, and his accounts of how he came by his psychical powers, etc.^ 

1 S. V. 294 ff. 


1. Anula. — A Thera, incumbent of the KotlpabbatamahfivOi&ra in 
Ceylon. He evidently possessed the celestial eye and, seeing how 
Sumand, wife of Lakuptaka-atimbara, had once been a pig, he expressed 
marvel that such things should happen. She heard his exclamation, 
and having learnt from him the story of that past life, she herself got 
the power of seeing her past lives.^ 

1 DhA.iv.60-1. 

2. Anula.— See Maha Anula. 

Anulatissapabbata. — A vihara in Gaftg&rfijl in East Ceylon, built by 

Kanifthatbsa.^ 

1 Mhv. xzxvi. 16. 


1. AnuU. — Daughter of Mutasiva^ King of Ceylon, and wife of Mahd- 
ndga, who was brother and sub-king to Devinaippiya-Tissa. With five 
hundred other women she heard Mahlnda preach the Petavatthu, the 
Vimanavatthu and the Sacca Samyutta, and together with the others 
became a Stream-enterer.^ Later, hearing the sermon preached by 
Mahinda in the Mahameghavana, she, with others, became a SakadagamI, 
and expressed to the king their wish to receive ordination. It was to 
enable these to be ordained thdt Safighamittt was sent for.* Until the 
arrival of Sanghamitta, Anula and her companions observed the ten 
precepts and lived in the UpUkft Vlhftra.* After her ordination Anula 
became an arahant* and was the first woman arahant in Ceylon. 


^ Mhv. xiv. 66-7; Dpv. xi. 8; xii. 82. 

■ Mhv. XV. 18-19; Sp. i. 90 JE.; Dpv. 
XV. 73 ff. 

* Mhv. xviii. 9-12. The *piA (p. 388) 


says they took on the ekiUanihainga 
vow as well; see also Mbv. pp. 121, 144, 
167. 

« Mhv.xix.66; xvi. 41. 
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2. AnilU. — Widow of Khalli|ailflgay King of Ceylon, and later wife 
of Vattagftina^i.^ When Vattiagamani had to flee from his enemies, she 
was the only one of his wives whom he took with him, because she was 
with child.* Later, when they were hiding in Malaya, under the pro- 
tection of Tanasiva, Anula quarrelled with the wife of Tanasiva and, as 
a result, Yatitagamani killed him.* 

^ Mhv. zxxiii. 36, 36. * Ibid,, 45. * itid., 62 ft. 

3. AmiUl. — Wife of Coranftga and Queen of Ceylon for four months 
(in A.D. 12-16). She was a lewd woman and killed her husband that she 
might marry Mahftcu}a*s son, TiS8a« She soon got tired of him and 
poisoned him. Then, in succession, she had as husbands Slvaf a palace 
guard; Vafuka, a Tamil carpenter; Tl8Sa» a woodcarrier; the Damila 
Nlliya» a palace priest — ^all of whom she removed by'poisoning. The last 
one she killed because she wished to live indiscriminately with thirty-two 
palace guards. 

In the end she was killed by Kufldaugumitlssa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 16-34; Dpv. xix. 50 ff. 

4. Anula. — The chief woman-disciple of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. XXV. 40; J. i. 43. 

5. Anuli. — Daughter of Culaset|hi of Benares. She lived with her 
husband in Andbakavlnda, and after her father's death she fed brahmins 
in his name, but this pious act was of no benefit to him.^ 

1 PvA. 106 ff. 

6. Anul&. — One of the chief women-supporters of Mangala Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. iv.25. 

Anulepadiyaka Thera,-TAn arahant. In AtthadassPs time he supplied 
plaster to a monk for carrying out some repairs to a building.^ 

1 Ap.i.251. 


Anulomadftyaka Thera. — An arahant. He built a railing round 
Anomadassl’s Bodhi tree and the Buddha expressed delight with it. 
As a result, in a later birth he became a king named Sabbagghana (v,L 
Sabboghana).^ He is evidently to be identified with Mettaji Thera.* 
iAp.i.l73. • ThagA. i. 194. 



Anavattnft Sutta. — ^Like a oakkavatti's eldest son, who, becattae of 
five qualities, administers the kingdom like his father, so does Slflflltta 
administer the Kingdom of Righteousness founded by the Buddha.^ 

^ A.iii.148-9. 

Anuvlndaki. — Name of a people, mentioned with hosts of others, as 
seeking and finding hospitality in the house of Jatuka^flka, when, in 
a previous birth, he was a banker in Haipsavati.^ 

1 Ap.ii.359. 

Anusaqisivaka Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth he gave a spoon- 
ful of rice to the Buddha Vipassi.^ 

1 Ap. i. 247. 


1. Anusaya Sutta«— Preached to Rahula in reply to a question asked 
by him as to how insidious tendencies (anusaya) could be got rid of.^ 

^ S. ii . 252 ; aco Kahula 8utta (2). 

2. Anusaya Sutta. — The holy life is lived for the uprooting of the 
anusaya} 

1 8. V. 28. 


3. Anusaya Sutta. — The five faculties (indriydni), when cultivated, 
conduce to uprooting of anusaya} 

1 S. V. 236. 

A. Anusaya Sutta. — Concentration on breathing conduces to destruc- 
tion of anusaya} 

1 S. V, 340. 


Anusaya Sutta. — On how the anusaya can be uprooted.^ 

iS.iv.32. ’ 

Anusaslka. — The name of the greedy bird in the Anusdsika Jdtaka} 

1 J.i.429. 

AnusSsIka Jfttaka (No. 115).— Preached at Jetavana regarding a glutton- 
ous sister, who sought alms in quarters unvisited by other sisters. In order 
to keep these areas for herself sh^ warned others of dangers lurking there. 
One day, while begging for alms, her leg was broken by a ram, and her 
secret discovered. The story of the past is of a greedy bird, which, after 
cunningly warning others against the dangers of the road in which she 
found food, is herself crushed to death by a carriage on that same road. 
The sister is identified with the bird.^ 

1 J.i. 428-80, 
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1. AnostaMta* — An asoetic. He was the chief student of the Bodhisatta 
SarabbaAga» who lived with him. He is identified with Ananda.^ 

^ J.iii.463,469. 

2. Aniudssa.— Probably the same as Anusissa (1). An asoetic and 
student of the Bodhisatta Jotip&Ia> who, in the latter part of the story, is 
identified with Sarabhaikga, without any explanation being given. When 
various kings, together with Sakka, visited Sarabhafiga to consult him 
on their doubts, it was Anusissa who, at the request of his brother- 
ascetics, introduced them to the Bodhisatta. Here, too, he is identified 
with Ananda.^ 

1 J. V. 133-40; 161. 

Anusota Sutta. — On four classes of persons: those who go with the 
stream and those who go against it ; those who stan^ fast and those who 
have crossed over.^ 

1 A.ii.6f. 

1. Anussatl Sutta. — The six topics of recollectedness.^ 

^ A. 111.234. 

2. Anussatl Sutta. — A detailed explanation of the abovc.^ 

1 A. ill. 312 ff. 

Anuna. — The name used by the yakkha Pu^naka to hide from Dha- 
nafijaya his real name, lest he should be mistaken for a slave. The word 
has the same meaning as PuQQaka.^ 

1 J.vi. 273-4. 

Anupama Thera. — He belonged to a wealthy family of Kosala and 
obtained his name Peerless ”) because of his beauty. When he came 
of age, urged by the workings of his upanissayakafnma (efficient cause), 
he left the world and dwelt in the forest, practising insight. For some 
time his mind wandered, but later he put forth great effort and became 
an arahant.^ 

Thirty-seven kappas ago he had offered flowers to a Pacceka Buddha 
named Paduma.* He is evidently to be identified with Ahkolapupphlya 
Thera of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. w. 218-14, * ThagA. 1. 334-6. » i. 287. 


Anfliriya.— See Anuplya. 
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AllAavaQfa. — A devaputta in Tavatiipsa, who, because of his good 
deeds, excelled even Sakka in majesty. When he appeared in the streets 
of Tavatiipsa, Sakka fled in shame.^ 

The Vimanavatthu* gives his past story which he revealed to Mog- 
galUna. He had been a monk under Sumedha Buddha, but later, feeling 
disheartened, left the Order. When the Buddha died he was seized with 
repentance for having lost his opportunity, and paid homage to the 
Buddha's shrine and observed the precepts. 

^ DhA. i. 426-7. * pp. 74-6; VvA. 318 ff. 

Anekava99avim&na.~-Thc abode of Anekava^na-devaputta.^ 

1 Vv. 74-5. 

Anejaka. — A class of devas mentioned as having been present on the 
occasion of the preaching of the Mahd-Samaya Sutta} 

1 D.ii.160. 

1 . Anoji • — Wife of Hahakappina, while he was king, before he entered 
the Order. She had been his wife in former births as well and had helped 
him in his good works. In this age she was of equal birth with Maha- 
kappina and became his chief consort. She was so called because her 
complexion was the colour of a^q/a-flowers. 

When Kappina made his renunciation, she and her companions followed 
him in chariots, crossing rivers by an act of truth (saccakiriya)^ saying 
“ the Buddha could not have arisen only for the benefit of men, but for 
that of women as well." 

When she saw the Buddha and heard him preach, she and her com- 
panions became Stream-enterers. She was ordained by Uppalavappd/ 
In the Yisuddhimagga it is said that Mahakappina was present when she 
heard the Buddha preach, but the Buddha contrived to make him 
invisible. When she asked whether the king was there, the Buddha’s 
reply was “ Would you rather seek the king or the self ?" “ The self '* 

was the answer.* 

^ AA.i. pp. 176ff.;SA. ii., pp. 178ff. I **Belf'* seomB to have been borrowed 

* p. 393. The oonveraation on the { from Vin. i. 23. 

2. AnoJA— See AnttJJfi. 

1. Anotatta. — One of the seven great lakes of Himava.^ It is sur- 
rounded by five mountain peaks, Sudassanakflta» Citrakfltay K&lak&(a, 
GandhamSdana and Kettsa. Sudassanakuta is concave, shaped like 

1 The others being KfiQpamii9da» Rathakira, Chaddanta, KuQlla» Mandaklnl and 
aihappapita. 
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a crow’s beak and overshadows the whole lake, which is hidden also by 
the other peaks. The lake is 150 leagues long, 60 leagues wide and 
50 leagues deep. All the rains that fall on the five peaks and all the 
rivers that rise in them flow into the lake. The light of the sun and of 
the moon never falls directly on the water but only in reflection. This 
means that the water is always cool, hence the name. Many bathing 
places are found therein free from fish and tortoises, with crystal clear 
waters, where Buddhas, Pacceka Buddhas and arahants bathe, and 
whither devas and yakkhas come for sport. Four channels open out 
of the lake in the direction of the four quarters: SDiamuUia, Hatthl- 
mukha, Assamukha and Usabhamukha. Lions abound on the banks of 
the Sihamukha; elephants, horses and cattle respectively on the others. 
Four rivers flow from these channels; the eastward river encircles 
the lake three times, waters the non-human regions of Himava and 
enters the ocean. The rivers that flow north and westward flow in 
those directions through regions inhabited by non-humans and also enter 
the ocean. The southward river, like the eastward, flows three times 
round the lake and then straight south over a rocky channel for sixty 
leagues and then down a precipice, forming a cascade six miles in width. 
For sixty leagues the water dashes through the air on to a rock named 
Tiyaggala, whereon by the force of the impact of the waters the Tiyaggala- 
pokkhara^l has been formed, fifty leagues deep. From this lake the 
waters run through a rocky chasm for sixty leagues, then underground 
for sixty leagues to an oblique mountain, Vijjha^ where the stream 
divides into five, like the fingers of the hand. The part of this river 
which encircles the original lake Anotatta is called Ava||agaflg& ; the 
sixty leagues of stream which run over the rocky channel, Kafthagaftgi ; 
the sixty leagues of waterfall in the air, Akasagaflga; the sixty leagues 
flowing out of the Tiyaggala-pokkharapi and through the rocky gorge 
is called BahalagaAga, and the river underground, Ummaggagaflgi. The 
five streams into which the river is divided after leaving the oblique 
mountain Vijjha are called Gafiga, Yamunfl, Aclravati, Sarabhu and Mahl.* 

A wind called Sificanakav&ta (sprinkling wind) takes water from the 
Anotatta lake and sprinkles the Gandkamidana mountain with it.‘ 
The lake is one of the last to dry up at the end of the world.^ To be 
bathed in the waters of the lake is to be thoroughly cleansed. Thus 
the Buddha's mother, on the day of her conception, dreamt that she 
had been taken to the lake and had bathed there. This was interpreted 
to mean that she would give birth to a holy son.^ 

* SnA. ii. 407; 437-9; MA. ii. 686 f.; 1 * 

AA. ii. 769.60. ' * MA. ii. 918. 


* A. iv. 101. 
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During periods when the world does not possess a Buddha, the Pacoeka 
Buddhas, who dwell in Gandhamadana, come amongst men and wash 
their faces in the lake before starting on their aerial joumej for Isipatana* 
or elsewhere/ The Buddha would often go to Anotatta for his ablutions 
and proceed from there to Uttarakuru for alms, returning to the lake 
to have his meal and spend the hot part of the day on its banks/ 
Examples are given of other holy men doing the same/ 

There are many bathing-places in the lake; those for the Buddhas, 
Facceka Buddhas, monks, ascetics, the Four Regent gods and other 
inhabitants of the deva-worlds, and for the goddesses, were all separate 
from each other. In the bathing-place of the goddesses there once arose 
a dispute between K&laka^^i and Sir! as to which should bathe first/^ 
Other instances are given of goddesses bathing in the lake and resting 
on the banks of the Manosilatala next to it/^ 

It was considered the summit of ^ddA^-power to be able to obtain 
water from Anotatta. Thus, when the Buddha wished to make known 
the great powers of Sumana-S&manera, he expressed a desire to have 
water fetched from the lake in which to wash his feet; no one was willing 
or able to fetch it except the novice Sumana.^^ And SoQa, to show his 
iddhi to the 101 kings who escorted his brother Nanda to his hermitage, 
brought water from Anotatta for them and for their retinue/’ To 
provide water from the lake for the personal use of some eminent person 
is considered one of the best ways of showing him esteem. Thus, when 
a friendship was established between the king of the swans, Javabaqisa, 
and the king of Benares, the former brought the famous water from 
Anotatta to the king for his ablutions.^’ PaQ^aka, the Naga king of 
Anotatta, promised to supply water to Sumana-Samanera as amends for 
his earlier discourtesy^’; and Nanda, when he wished to ask his brother’s 
forgiveness for disobedience, thought it a good way of showing his 
repentance to bring him water from the lake.^’ This water had curative 
powers; Anuruddha’s abdominal affliction was cured by its use.^^ To 
be able to use water from Anotatta daily was a great luxury and a sign 
of real prosperity. Gods brought to Asoka eight pingo-loads of lake 
water in sixteen pots for his use.^’ Vessava^a employed yakkhii^s to 


• MA.i. 386. 

’ J. iii. 319, iv. 368. 

B IS.g,, before his visit to Uruvelakas- 
Bspa (Vin. i. 28) ;; and again during the 
three months he spent in T&vatiuisa 
(DhA. iii. 222); see also J. i. 80. 

* £.g., Matahgapaudita, J. iv. 379; 
see also X)hA. ii, 211. 

10 J. iii. 267 S. 


11 E,g., J. V. 392. 
u DhA.iv.l34ff. 
w J. V. 320-1. 

10 J. iv. 213. 

10 DhA. iv. 134. Also ThagA. 467, 
where the stcury is given in detail. 

JO J. V. 314. 

17 DhA. iv. 129. 

10 Sp. i. 42; Mhv. v. 24; 84; zi. 30. 
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fetch water for him in turn, each turn lasting for four to five months. 
It was exhausting work and some of them died before their term of 
service was over.** 

Regular assemblies of the devas and yakkhas were held on the banks 
of Anotatta, at which contests of skill took place.** Sometimes the 
Buddha would go there with a company of monks and preach or make 
proclamations.** Monks would often dwell there in meditation and come 
when summoned.** 

A mahd-lca'ppa is measured by reckoning the amount of time that 
would be required to empty the Anotatta lake, by dipping into it a blade 
of A;usa-gra8s, and shaking out from it one drop of water once in every 
hundred years.** 

Just as the water of Anotatta, having ultimately entered the ocean 
through the Ganges, would never turn back, so the Bodhisatta, in his 
last birth, would never turn back from his purpose of becoming Buddha 
for the sake of becoming a cakkavatti.** 

The Divyavadana speaks of a class of devas who dwelt near Anotatta, 
whom it calls AnavataptarUylUdevatt.** 


« DliA.i.40. 

^ JH.g,, among the daughters of Yes- 
savaca, demonstrating their ability to 
dance (VvA. 131-2). 

" E.g,, Ap. i. 299. 


“ Dvy. 399. 
“ PvA. 264. 

Mil. 286-7. 
w p. 163. 


2. Anotatta. — One of the tanks built by Parakkamab&hu I. of Ceylon. 
A canal called the Bhagirathi flowed from it.* 

^ Cv. Izxxix. 49. 


Anottappamulak&-tini Sutta. — Through an element {dhatuso) beings 
meet together, the indiscreet with the indiscreet, the untaught with the 
untaught, the unwise with the unwise and vice versa} 

1 S.ii.l63. 

Anott&pl Sutta. — Records a conversation between MahSkassapa and 
Sbiputta in Isipatana. A man without ardour (andedpi) and without 
care {auoUapl) is incapable of Enlightenment and Nibbana.* 

1 S.ii. 196 f. 

Anodhl Sutti.— Three suttas on the development of unlimited reflection 
of anicoa, duhkha and anatta} 


1 A.iii. 443 £. 
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Anopama. — Birthplace of the Vessabhfl Buddha and capital of his 
father, King Suppatita/ 

^ D. ii. 7 ; but Bu. xzii . 18 gives it as Anoma. The BuA. (p. 206) calls it AnQpama. 

1. Anopamft. — ^Daughter of the Treasurer MalJha of Saketa. She was 
so called (“ Peerless **) because of her beauty. When she grew up, all 
sorts of eminent men sought her hand with rich gifts, but she was un- 
willing to marry. She heard the Buddha preach and, meditating on his 
sermon, attained the Third Fruit of the Path. Later she entered the 
Order, and on the seventh day thereafter became an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. vv. 161-6; ThigA. 138 f . 

2. Anopama.— See Magandiya. 

1. Anoma.— Birth-city of Vessabhu (see Anopama). 

2. Anoma. — A mountain near Himavft.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 346. 

3. Anoma. — A pleasaunce in Khema where Tissa Buddha was born.^ 

1 BuA. 188. 

4. Anoma. — An ascetic of great power, who lived in the time of 
PlyadassI Buddha. He gave a jewelled chain to the Buddha and offered 
him a meal of fruit. In the present age he became Hemaka Thera. ^ 

^ Ap. ii. 361-4. 

5. Anoma. — A king of Jambudipa, fifty kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Bakkula Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 329. 

6. Anoma. — A township in the time of Sumana Buddha ; the residence 
of Anupam &9 who offered the Buddha a meal of milk-rice.^ 

1 BuA. 126. 

7. Anoma. — One of the two chief disciples of AnomadassI Buddha.^ 
He preached to Sarada-t&pasa on the occasion when the latter made up 
his mind to become an aggasdvaka himself. 

^ J. i. 36; BuA. 145; DhA. i. 88 fl. The Bu (viii. 22) calls him Asoka. 

8. Anoma. — The personal attendant of Sobhlta Buddha.^ 

1 J.i. 36; BuA. 140; The Bn. (vii. 21) calls him Anuma. 
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9. Anoma, — An djtvaka who gave grass to Anomadassl for his seat/ 

1 BuA. 142. 


10. Anoma. — The city in whose park Atthadassl preached his first 
sermon.' 


^ Bu. XV. 18. 


11. Anoma. — The birth-city of PiyadassI Buddha, and capital of King 

Sudinna.' 

^ J. i. 39. According to the Bu. (xiv. 15) it was called SudhaiLfia. 

1. Anomadassl. — The seventh Btiddha. He was born in the park 
Sunanda in CandavatT, his parents being Yasavd and Yasodhara. He 
lived in three palaces: Slri, Upasiri and Va^fhA.' His wife was Slrimfi 
and his son Upav&na. He renounced household life at the age of 10,000 
years, leaving home in a palanquin, and practised austerities for ten 
months. A maiden, Anupama, gave him a meal of milk-rice before his 
Enlightenment, and the ajivaka, Anoma» provided him with grass for his 
seat, his Bodhi being an ajjmm tree. 

His first sermon was preached in the park Sudassana in Subhavatl. The.!: 
Twin-Wliracle was performed at Osadhi at the foot of an asam tree. * 
Nisabha and Asoka (^^1. Anoma) were chief among his monks, and 
Sundari and Sumani among his nuns. Among laymen, Nandlva^^ha 
and Siriva^^ba were his foremost supporters, and among laywomen, 
UppaU and Paduma. 

King Dbammaka was his royal patron; his constant attendant was 
Varupa. He lived to be 100,000 years old and died at Dhamm&rftma. 

He held three assemblies at which were present 800,000, 700,000 and 
600,000 respectively. 

The Bodhisatta was a powerful yakkha-chief and entertained the 
Buddha and his following.* 

It was a sermon preached by Nisabha and Anoma, the chief disciples 
of this Buddha, that made Sarada-tapasa (S&rlputta in his last birth) 
wish to become an a^gasdvaha himself. Later, SIrivaffba (Moggall&na )9 
at Sarada’s suggestion, entertained the Buddha and wished for the post 
of second disciple under Gotama.* 

Bakkula Thera was an ascetic in Anomadassi's day. The Buddha 
once suffered from an abdominal affliction and it was this ascetic who 
cured him.^ 

It is said that at Anomadassi's birth seven kinds of jewels rained down 

^ flillvaddha* according to BuA. * DhA. i. 88*94. 

■ Bu. X. ; BuA. 141-6. * AA. i. 169; MU. 216. 
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from the sky and that this was the reason for his name. From the time 
of his conception the aura of his body spread round him to a distance 
of eighty hands.^ 

» BuA. 141. 


2. Anomadassl. — An ascetic who gave grass for his seat to Slkhl 
Buddha.^ 


^ BuA. 201. 


3. Anomadassl. — A Sangharaja of Ceylon, at whose request the 
Hatthavanagalla-Vihdra-Vamsa was written/ He was the author of a 
Sinhalese work on astrology, the Daivajfla-kdma-dhenUf and he is generally 
identified with the Elder for whom, according to the Culavamsa,* Pati- 
rdjadeva, minister to Parakkamabahu II., built in Hatthavanaigallay 
following the king’s orders, a temple of three storeys and a lofty pinnacle. 

^ D'Alwifi* edition, p. 7, n. 6. * ixxxviii. vv. 37-0; see also P.L.G., 219. 

4. Anomadassl. — An Elder of Ceylon, at whose request a pupil of 
^.^Ananda Vanaratana wrote a commentary called Sdratthasamuccaya on 
V four Bhanavaras of the Tipitaka.^ 

^ P.L.O., 227. The work has now been For a discuBHion on this AiioinadassI 
published in the Simon Hewavitarana see the Introduction, p. x-xi. 

Bequest Series (Colombo), vol. xxvii. 

Anomasatta. — An epithet of the Buddha.^ 

1 UdA. 304; KhA. 170. 

1. Anoma. — A river thirty leagues to the east of Kapllavatthu, where 
Gotama went after leaving home.^ It was eight usabhas in breadth, but 
Kanthaka cleared it in one leap. It was here that Gotama cut o£E his 
hair and beard and put on the orange garments of the ascetics, broughi 
to him by the Brahma Ghatik&ra. 

On its banks was the mango grove of Anupiya.^ Three kingdoms lay 
between it and Eapilavatthu.* From the river to R&Jagaha was a dis- 
tance of thirty leagues, which Gotama took seven days to walk.^ It 
took him a whole night to ride from Kapilavatthu to Anoma.* 

^ According to the Lidita Viatara, the S&kiyans, Koliyans and Mallas; see 
river was only six yojanas from the Expositor i. 43 n., where Kapilavatthu, 
city, and Cunningham accepts this Devadaha and Koliya are mentioned as 
(p. 486 ff.). the three kingdoms. 

* J. i. 64 f. ; SnA. 382. « J. i. 65; SnA. 382. 

* BuA. 5. The countries of the * VvA. 314. 
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The name seems to have meant Glorious/’ or not Slight.”* 
Cunningham^ identifies the river with the modem Aumi. He states 
his belief that the word means inferior/’ to distinguish it from other 
and larger rivers in the neighbourhood, and that the original name in 
Pali was Oma. According to him the confusion in names arose from a 
misunderstanding of Cbmina’s reply. It is difficult to accept this 
suggestion because evidently, according to the tradition quoted m the 
Jataka commentary and elsewhere, the name of the river was taken as a 
good augury for the accomplishment of Gotama’s desires. 

Thomas,* on the other hand, suggests that Anom& did not necessarily 
really exist. There was possibly an actual locality to the oast of Kapi- 
lavatthu traditionally associated with Gotama’s flight. It was probably 
near Anupiya of the Malla country, and the names given to it, such as 
Anonift, Anomlya, Anuvaniya, Anumaniya, were corruptions of Anupiya 
in the popular dialects of the neighbourhood.* 

* See J. i. 65, where Gotama asks this as meaning having no **defect/* 
Channa the name of the river and Channa endowed with perfection (mhhaymaaam- 
replies “It is Anoma (glorious).*’ annagatatta avekaUa-tiAmatn ; paripu- 
‘ * Good, ** says Gotama , “ my renunciation ranamam ) . 
shall also be anomd," The Burmese' ^ Loc c»Y., p. 61 and n. 1. 
name is Anauma (Bigandet. p. 41). * The Mahavastu does not mention 

^ p. 486 ff.; in the Sutta Nipata (w. a river; it only mentions a town, Anomiya, 
153, 177) and again in the Haipyutta twelve leagues from Kapilavatthii. The 
(i. 33) the Buddha is spoken of as Anoma- names Anuvaineya and Maneya occur 
nama. Buddhaghosa (8A. i. 67) explains in the Lalitavistaru. 


2. Anomft. — Mother of N&rada Buddha.* 

^ Bu. X. 18; J. 1. 37. 


1. AnomarAma. — A plcasaunca in Anupama. 
died there.^ 


^ Bu. XV. 26. 


Atthadassi Buddha 


2. Anomir&ma.— A pleasaunce in the city of Kaficanavelu. 
Buddha died there.^ 


^ Bu. xvii. 24; BuA. 188. 


Siddattha 


Anomiya Sutta. — Contains verses in praise of the Buddha who is called 
the Peerless (Anomandma)} The verses are found also in the Sutta 
Nipata.* 


^ S.i. 33. 


* Sn.,p. 177. 
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[ Anmto 


Anorata.— The name by which Anuruddha (Anawrata), King of Burma 
(Ramafifia)* is generally known. He was a religious reformer and was 
helped in his task by a Talaing monk, Arahanta.^ 

1 Bode: PAU LU, of Burma, pp. 11-13. 

Anta Jataka (No. 295). — Preached atVeluvana regarding Devadatta and 
KokUika, who were going about singing each other's praises in order to 
obtain followers. The story of the past is of a jackal who was eating the 
carcase of a bull. A crow, seeing him, flattered him, hoping to get some 
of the flesh. The jackal and the crow were Devadatta and Kokalika 
respectively.^ 

1 J.ii. 440-1. 

Anta Vagga. — The first chapter of the Uparipahhasaka of the Khanda 
Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya.*^ 

1 S.iii.l67 ff. 

Anta Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the end, as well as the way thereto.' 
See also Anid Svttu, 

1 8. iv. .373. 

Antaka.— See M&ra. 

Antarameglrl. — A monastery built by King Dhatusena.' 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 48. 

Antarava^fham&na. — A mountain in Ceylon. A story connected 
with it is given in the Samyutta Commentary.' A farmer, who had 
taken the precepts from PlAgala Buddharakl^ita of AmbariyavlUra, 
lost a bull while ploughing. In looking for it he came to this mountain, 
where he was seized by a large snake. He was strongly tempted to kill 
the snake, but honouring his vows, he refrained. The snake left him. 

vX Uttaravad''. 

1 SA.ii. 112-13; DhsA. 103. 

Antaravltfhi. — One of the villages given by Vljayabahu I. to the 
UbhavftsI monks. It was situated in Bajarattha not far from Pulatthi- 
pura,' probably between that town and Kotthasara. It is mentioned in 
an account of battles which apparently took place in the neighbourhood 
of Pulatthipura.* 

» Cv. lx. 68. 

' Ibid,, Ixi. 46; Izz. 322; see also Cv. trans. i. 221. n. 4, and 229, n. 2. 
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AntarapeyyUa. — A section of the Nidana Sainyutta containing twelve 
Buttas with abridged contents.^ 

1 S.ii.iaOfE. 

Antarasobbha. — A locality in Ceylon. It was here that Dii||ha- 
gftma^l subdued the Damila chief Hah&kot(lia.^ 

Later, King Hanfivamma built the Devavlhara at Antarasobbha.* The 
Majjhima Nikaya Commentary* mentions that Maliyadeva preached the 
Mahdmldyataniha S'tttM here, and that on that occasion sixty monks 
became arahants. 

^ Mhv. XXV. 11. 8 Cv.lviii.4; ® ii. 1024. 

Antar&gaAga. — A monastery in Ceylon to which Jetthattssa III. gave 
the village of CuUam&tika/ 

1 Cv. xiiv. 100. 

Antallkkhaeara. — A king who reigned thirty-two kappas ago; Akft- 
sukkhipiya Thera in a previous birth.^ 

^ Ap. i.230. 

Antavi Sutta. — The origin of the view that the world is limited.^ 

1 S.iii.214. 

Anti Sutta. — The four separate divisions: Sakkdya, its arising, ceasing, 
and the way thereto.' 

1 S.iii. 167-8. 

Anture}!. — One of the villages given by King Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the Padhana-ghara, which he built for the Thera Dithft- 

slva.^ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 

AntevisI Sutta. — A monk dwells at ease without a pupil or a teacher, 
the pupil or co-resident {anteoSsl) being the name given to evil and un- 
profitable states of mind which arise in him and abide in him through 
the senses. Such states are also called “ teacher ” (Scariya) because 
they beset and master him.^ 

» S. iv. 136-8. 

Andn.— A village near Pulatthipura.* 

1 Ov. lix. 6. 
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Andha Satta. — On the three classes of persons: the blind, the one^ 
eyed, and the two-eyed.^ 

^ A.iii. 128 f. 

AndU. — Mentioned in the Samantapasadika,^ together with the 
Damilas, as being hon-Ariyan (milakkha); the name is probably the 

same as Andhaka(d) 

^ i. 255 ; see also VibhA. 387-8, where taught in the Andha language also (MA.i. 
the Andhaka-language is mentioned. , 113). 

In Buddhaghosa’s time the Vedas were i 

Andhakarattha.— See Andhaki (1). 

Andhakavlnda. — A village in the Magadha country, three gaimta from 
RAJagaha. Between it and Rajagaha is the river Sapplnl, which rises in 
the Gijjhakuta.^ Once the Buddha went from Benares to Andhakavinda 
with 1,250 monks, and many people followed them carrying cartloads of 
provisions that they might feed them in turn. There were so many 
awaiting their turn that a certain brahmin (referred to as Andhakavin- 
dabrAhmapa) had to wait two months for his to come round. At the 
^nd of two months, finding that his own afiairs were going to ruin and 
that there was no likelihood of his turn coming soon, the brahmin went 
to the provision-room to sec what deficiency he could possibly supply. 
Seeing there neither rice, milk, nor honey-lumps, he approached Ananda, 
and having, through him, obtained the Buddha's permission, the brahmin 
prepared a meal of milk-rice and honey-lumps for the Buddha and the 
monks. At the conclusion of the meal the Buddha spoke of the tenfold 
good qualities of milk-rice.‘ 

During the same visit of the Buddha, a newly converted minister of 
the district prepared meat dishes for the fraternity, but being disappointed 
that the monks, who had had a meal of solid milk-rice earlier, could not 
eat large quantities of his dishes, he was rather rude to them. Later he 
expressed remorse, and the Buddha assured him that heaven would be 
his inheritance.” It was on the way back from Andhakavinda to 
Bajagaha that the Buddha met Belattha KaecAna.^ 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Andhakavinda the Brahma 
Sahampatl came and lighted the place with his effulgent beauty till 

^ Vin.i. 109; Vin. Textsi. 254, n. 2. * Vin. i. 222 f. This was the oocasion 

‘ Vin. i. 220 f.; it was this praise for the rule that monks who have been 
uttered by the Buddha that made invited to a meal in one place should not 
Viiikh& ask him, as a favour, that she accept milk-rice somewhere else earlier 
should be allowed to supply milk-rice in the same day. 
to the monks throughout her life ^ Vin. i. 224 f. 

268); see also UdA. 112. 
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late at xdglit; tlien he sought the Buddha and sang before him verses 
of exhortation meant for the monks, urging them to lead the holy life/ 

Here, too, the Buddha mentioned to Ananda the necessity of admon- 
ishing and encouraging new members of the Order with regard to five 
things : good conduct, control of the faculties of sense, abstinence from 
too much talking, love of solitude and the cultivation of right views/ 

Once in Andhakavinda the Buddha suffered from disease of the wind. 
Ananda was asked to obtain gruel for the complaint. The wife of the 
village physician supplied the gruel with great devotion, and as a result 
was bom in Tavatiipsa, where her abode was known as theKftftJtUdftylka- 
vlmfina/ Another lay devotee built a Gandhakuti for the Buddha at 
Andhakavinda, and personally looked after the Buddha while he was 
there. This upasaka was also, as a result, bom in Tavatimaa in a golden 
vimana.^ 

Cfl}aset(lli*8 daughter, Anulfi, lived in Andhakavinda after her marriage 
and it was there that she gave alms on behalf of her dead father.* 

» S. i. 164. » VvA. 186-6. 

• A. iii. 138-9; referred to in Sp. iv. * 302-3. 

789. » PvA. 106-9. 

Andhakavinda Brihma 9 a.-<See under Andhakavinda. His story is 
given as an illustration of how followers of the Buddha would often 
pursue him with manifold gifts.^ 

1 E.g., UdA. 112. 

Andhakavinda Vagga.— The twelfth section of the Pancaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. iii. 136-42. 

1. Andhakavinda Sutta.^— Records the incident of Sahampati visiting 
the Buddha in Andhakavinda ( 7 . 1 ^). 

1 S. i. 164. 

2. Andhakavinda Sutta. — Preached at Andhakavinda to Ananda on five 
things regarding which new entrants to the Order should be admonished.^ 

1 A. iii. 138 f. 

Andhakavephu.— Husband of Nandagopft, serving-woman of Deva- 
gabhhl 

The ten sons of Devagabbha by Upasftgara were brought up as the 
children of Nandagopa and Andhakaveohu and later became known 

as AndhakavephudiMpattt^ (9.V.). 

1 J.iv. 79-81. 
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Andliakav69hti-(di8a)-iratti. Ten brothers, sons of Devagabbhi and 
UpasSgira. 

As it had been foretold at Devagabbha’s birth that one of her sons 
would destroy the lineage of Kaqisa, each time a son was born to her, 
fearing lest he be put to death, she sent him secretly to her serving- 
woman, Nandagopft; the latter had married Andhakavei^U and, by good 
fortune, daughters were bom to her at the same time as sons to Deva- 
gabbha; these daughters she sent to Devagabbha in exchange for the 
latter's sons. 

The ten sons were named Vftsudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, 
Aggldeva, Varu^adeva, AJJuna, PaJJuna, Ghataiuuafita and Aftkura.” 

They had also a sister, Afl]anadev!. When they grew up they became 
highway robbers, seizing even a present sent to their uncle, King Kamsa. 
Thus they became notorious as the Andakavenhudasaputtii. The king, 
having learnt of their true descent, devised various plans for their 
destruction. Two famous wrestlers, Canura and Mutthlka, were en- 
gaged to have a public wrestling match with them. The brothers 
accepted the challenge and looted several shops for clothes, perfumes, etc., 
to be used for the occasion. Baladeva killed both the wrestlers. In 
his death-throes Mutthika uttered a prayer to be born as a yakkha; 
his wish was fulfilled and he was born as such in the Ka}amattiya forest. 
When the king’s men attempted to seize the brothers, Vasudeva threw 
a wheel which cut off the heads of both the king and his brother the 
viceroy, Upakaipsa. 

The populace, terrified, begged the brothers to be their guardians. 
Thereupon they assumed the sovereignty of Asitafijana. From there 
they set out to conquer the whole of Jambudipa, starting with Ayo]]h& 
(whose king, Ea]asena, they took prisoner) and Dv&ravati, which they 
captured with the help of Kanha^payana. 

They made Dvaravatl their capital and divided their kingdom into 
ten shares, forgetting their sister, Afijanadevi. When they discovered 
their mistake, Ahkura gave her his share and took to trade.® 

In course of time the brothers had many sons and daughters, the 
average human age at that time being 20,000 years. Later their sons^ 
annoyed the sage Ea^hadipayana by dressing up a lad as a woman 
and asking him what child she would bring forth. A knot of acacia 
wood," he answered, “ with which will be destroyed the line of Vasudeva." 

2 Cowell sees in this story the kernel : article on Kr^a in Hopkins’ Epic Myih~ 
of a nature-myth ( Jataka, trans . iv. 61 n. ) ; ology^ pp. 214 f . 

c/. with this the Kr^a legend in the ! * Ankura's later history is found in 

Harivamsa; see also Wilson’s Visnu \ PvA. Ill if. See AAkura. 

Puriim (Hall’s Ed.), v. 147 f.; and the ■ 
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They laughed at the sage and kicked him. On the seventh day the lad 
voided from his belly a knot of acacia wood which they burnt, casting 
the ashes into the river. From those ashes, which stuck near the city 
gate, an £ra^-plant sprang up. One day, while disporting themselves 
in the water, the kings, with their families and followers, started a sham 
quarrel and plucked leaves from the £rafea-plant to use as clubs. The 
leaves turned into weapons in their hands, and they were all killed 
except Yasudeva, Baladeva, Ahjanadevi, and their chaplain, all of 
whom fled in a chariot. Thus were the words of the sage fulfilled. 

In their flight they reached the Kalamattiya forest in which Mut^thika 
had been born as a yakkha. When Mutthika saw Baladeva he assumed 
the shape of a wrestler and challenged him to a fight. Baladeva accepted 
the challenge and “ was gobbled up like a radish-bulb.’* 

Yasudeva proceeded on his way with the others and at night lay in a 
bush for shelter. A huntsman, mistaking him for a pig, speared him; 
when Yasudeva heard that the huntsman’s name was Jaifi (Old Age) he 
reconciled himself to death. Thus they all perished except AnjanadevI,* 
of whose later history nothing is mentioned. 

In the Kumbha JcUaka^ it is suggested that the Andhakave^hus were 
destroyed as a result of indulging in drink. This story was evidently 
well known to tradition as it is so often referred to.* 

* J. iv. 70 ff. * in the SankiccaJiU, (v. 267) and 

® J. V. p. 18. I in Vv., p. 68. 

1. Andbaka. — Mentioned in a list of tribes that came to pay homage 
to Jatukannlka Thera when he was bom as a banker in Hamsavat!.^ 

The Andhakarattha was on the banks of the Godh&vari and near where 
Bavarl lived. Assaka and Alaka^ mentioned in the Yatthugathfi of the 
Farayanavagga,* are described in the Sutta Nipata Commentary as 
Andhaka kings.* In the Aitareya Brahmana* the Andhakas are men- 
tioned together with the Pulindas, etc., as an outcast tribe. They again 
appear associated in the time of Asoka.* The Mahabharata* places the 
Pulindas, the Andhas and the Sabaras in the Daksii^apatha. 

1 Ap. ii. 369. ReparU m W, hidia, ii. 132 and iii. 64. 

® Sn. 977. CunniTigham : 603-607. 

® SnA. ii. 681 ; Vincent Smith places * t^ii. 18. , 

them originally in EaBteru India between ® Vincent Smith ; Z,D,M,Q, 66, 662 f. 

the Krspa and Gddavarl rivers (Z. AM. G'. • xii,207,42. 

66, 667 ff.); see also Burgess: Arch, 

2. Andhakft. — An important group of monks that seceded from the 

Therevftda, They included as minor sects PubbaseUyas. ApanseUjma, 
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SiJagblkiS and SUUDiattlAas/ They were still powerful in Buddhe,- 
gIiosa*B time.* The Andhakas are not mentioned as a special sect either in 
the MahftvaipBa or in the Dfpavamsa, though in the Mahavaxpsa the sects 
spoken of above as offshoots of the Andhakas (Bajagiriya, Siddhatthika, 
Pubba- and Apara-seliya) are given.* There were various doctrines 
held by all the Andhakas either in common with other sects or alone, 
and various other doctrines held only by some of the minor groups of 
Andhakas.* 

^ PoirUfiofCmtroverayt p. 104 (extract other, see Points of Controversp, pp. 
from Kathavatthu Cy.). xxxv-xlv. About the Andhakas see 

^ lhid,f xxxiv. ' particularly pp. xliii. ff. 

^ Mhv. V. 12 f . ; also the Mbv. 97. ^ For a summary of these see Points 

For a very valuable account of the dif- of CorUrooersy, pp. xx-xxiv. 
ferent schools and their relation to each 

Andliakftra. — A village in Ceylon, one of the villages given by Agga- 
bodhi IV. for the maintenance of the Padham-ghara built by the king 
for the Thera Di$b&siva.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 12. 

AndLakara Vagga. — The second section of the Pacittiya in the Bhik- 
khunlvibhanga.^ 

1 Vin.iv. 268-71. 

Andhakira Sutta. — The ignorance of 111, its arising, etc., is greater 
and more fearsome than the darkness of interstellar spaee (lokaiUarika), 

1 S. V. 464-5. 

Andhatthakathd. — One of the Commentaries used by Buddhaghosa.^ 
It was handed down at Kdficipura (Conjevaram) in South India. 

^ Sp. iv. 747. . 

Andhanaraka. — One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the Padkdna-ghara built for the Elder Dd^hAslva.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 13. 

Andhapura. — A city in the Seriva country, on the bank of the river 
Telavdha. It was whilst doing business as a hawker here that the Bodhi- 
satta, born as Seriva, crossed the wishes of another hawker^ who in the 
present age was Devadatta. This was tlie beginning of Devadatta’s 
enmity towards the Buddha.^ 

^ J.i. Ill, 118. 
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AnffluAUIte Sutta*— See A^fhiAlitta Siitta, 


AadhavaiULT— A grove to the soutli of Savatthi, one gdvuta away from 
the city. It was well guarded and monks and nuns used to resort there in 
search of solitude. During the time of Kassapa Buddha, thieves way- 
laid an andgSml updsaka in this forest; his name was Soiata,^ and he had 
been touring Jambudipa collecting money for the Buddha's cetiya. 
They gouged out his eyes and killed him. Thereupon the robbers all 
lost their sight and wandered about the forest blind; hence the name 
of the forest (“ Blind," usually, but wrongly, translated “ Dark "). It 
had retained its name during two Buddha-pcriods.‘ 

There was a Meditation Hall (padkdna-ghara) built there for the use 
of contemplative monks and nuns.’ Stories are told of those, particularly 
the nuns, who were tempted by H&ra in the Andhavana.’ 

Once when Anuruddha was staying there he became seriously sick.’ 
It was here that the Buddha preached to Rfthnla the discourse (Cdla- 
Rdhulovdda) which made him an arahant.’ 

Among others who lived here from time to time are mentioned the 
Elders Khema, Soma,^ and Sfaiputta’, the last-mentioned experiencing 
a special kind of satnddhi (where he realised that hhavanirodha was 
nihbdna). 

The Theragatha Commentary’ records a discussion here between 
Sariputta and Puppa regarding purification {visuddhikamma). The 
Vamm ikd Sutta}^ was the result of questions put by an anagami Brahma, 
his erstwhile colleague, to Kumdra-kassapa, while he was in Andhavana. 

Once bandits laid an ambush for Pasenadi as he went through the 
forest to pay his respects to the Buddha, attended by a small escort, 
as was sometimes his wont. He was warned in time and had the wood 
surrounded, capturing and impaling or crucifying the bandits on either 
side of the road through the wood. Wc are told that though the Buddha 
knew of this, he did not chide the king because he had certain reasons 
for not doing so.^^ 

The Theri Upalavappd was raped in a hut in the forest by a young 


^ Yasodhaia, aooording to the 8am- 
yutta Cy. 

* The story is given in MA. i. 336 fi. 
and SA. i. 148. 

9 MA. i. 338. 

« E.g., A|avlkA, Somft, Klsigotaml, 
VQayA, Uppalavappftf Cili, UpaoUi, 
Sllflpaou, Sdi, VeJllt; J. i. 128 ff. and 
ThigA. 64, 66, 163. 


» 8. V. 302. 

• S.iv. 106-7; AA.i. 146. 

7 A.iii.368. 

» lbid.,Y.9. 

• i. 39. 

1® M. i. 143 ff. 

u See SA. i. 131-2. Mrs. Rhys 
i Davids doubts the authentioity of this 
: story; KS. i. 127 n« 
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brahmin named Ananda^und it is said that from that time nuns did not 
live in Andhavana.^* 

The Parajika^* contains stories of monks who committed offences in 
the forest with shepherdesses and others, and also of some monks who 
ate the flesh of a cow which had been left behind, partly eaten, by cattle 
thieves.^* It was here that Uppalavanj^a obtained the piece of cow's 
flesh which she asked Udayl to offer to the Buddha, giving Udayi her 
inner robe as “ wages " for the job.^* 

The Pirichattakavimana^” was the abode which fell to the lot of a 
woman who having plucked an asoka>flower, while getting firewood in 
Andhavana, offered it to the Buddha. 

The rule forbidding monks to enter a village clad only in their waist 
cloth and nether garment was made with reference to a monk whose robe 
had been stolen by thieves in Andhavana. 

UhA. ii. 40, 62. ** The story is told in Vin. iii. 208-0. 

“ Vin. iii. 28 ff. »• VvA. 172 ft. 

^ im.M. ” Vin. i. 298. 


1. Anna Sutta. — All creatures desire fuud, so food should be giveu in 
charit;s.‘ 


1 S. i. 32. 


2. Anna Sutta/ 

^ A. ii. 86 f.; but see GJS.ii. 1)6. ii. 1. 


1. Annabhara. — A well-known paribbdjaka who lived in the Farib- 
bajakarama on the banks of the River Sappini near Rajagaha. He 
is mentioned as staying with the well-known paribbajakas, Varadhara 
and Sakulud&yl. The Buddha visits them and talks about the four 
factors of Dhamma {dhammapaddni) which are held in esteem by every- 
one: not-coveting, not-malice, right-mindfulness, right-concentration.^ 
On another occasion they discuss the "" brahmin truth.” The Buddha 
visits them and tells them what he considers to be the brahmin truths 
ijyrdhmavimaccdni ) : that no creatures are to be harmed ; all sense-delights 
are impermanent, painful and changing; all becomings are impermanent, 
etc. ; a brahmin is one who has no part in or attachment to anything any 
more.* 

A. ii. 29-31. * Ibid,, 176-7. 


2. Annabhira. — A former birth of Anuruddba Thera. His story is 
given in the account of the Elder. 
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Aptem] 

1. Annasaqisftvaka Tli6rA, — An urahant. Four kappas ago he had 
given a meal to Siddattba Buddha.^ 

' Ap. i. 78. 

2. AnnasAipsftvaka. — A second thera of the same name whose story 
is identical with the above and who is very probably the same person/ 

iAp.i.261. 

Anva Vagga. — See Addha Vagga. 

Apagata Sutta. — Records a conversation between the Buddha and 
Rfthula in Jetavana. The Buddha explains how the mind is freed from 
notions of “ I " and “ mine/'^ 

1 S. ii. 253; see Rihula Sutta (3). 

Apacara. — A king of the first kappa. He was the son of Cara and 
reigned in'^otthivatl-nagara in the Cetlya country. He was one of the 
ancestors of the Sakiya race. He belonged to the race of Hahdsaminate 
and was possessed of four tdd/^t-powers: walking on air, being guarded 
by four devas, diffusing the fragrance of sandalwood from his body and 
the fragrance of the lotus from his mouth. 

When he was prince he had promised to appoint as his family priest 
his fellow-student Kosakalamb^ brother of the royal chaplain KapUa, 
when he should become king. But when Apacara came to the throne, 
Eapila obtained the post for his own son and became an ascetic. When 
the king realised what had happened he offered to get the post back for 
Kosakalamba by means of a lie. The latter protested, because lies had 
hitherto been unknown in the world; but the king persisted in his desire 
even in spite of Kapila's warning, and seven times in succession uttered 
a lie to the effect that the post of chaplain belonged by right of seniority 
to Kosakambala and not to Kapila's son. At the first lie he lost his 
idd&t-powers and fell to earth, and with each succeeding lie he fell deeper 
and deeper into the earth until the fiames of Avici seized him. He was 
the world’s first liar. 

He had five sons, who sought Kapila's protection, and leaving the city 
founded five cities, which were called Hatthipura, Assapura, SDiapiirm 
Uttarapaficala and Daddarapura, because of certain tokens connected 
with them.^ According to the Sutta Nipata Commentary (ii. 352) 
Makhftdeva was his son. The king was a previous birth of Devadatta.* 

^ For details see under those names. J&laka (J. iii. 464-61; see also Mhv. ii. 

* The story is related in the Celiya 2; DA. i. 268 f.; Dpv. iii. 5). 
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v.l, Upaeara, Upavara and Upanivara. The Milinda (p. 202) calla him 
Suraparieara. 

Apaeeakkhakamma SattiL — Five diBcouraes in which the Buddha 
explains to Vacehagotta how diverse opinions arise through want of 
clearness about the facts of body, feeling, perception, activities and 
consciousness/ 

iS.iii.262. 

Apaccupalakkhap& Sutta. — Same as the above, only substituting 
“ through not discriminating ” for “ through want of clearness."^ 

1 S.iii.261. 

Apaccupekkhana Sutta. — Same as the above, but substituting through 
not looking into ’’ for “ through not discriminating."^ 

1 S.iii.262. 

Apannaka Jataka (No. 1). — Preached at Jetavana to An&thaplpfika 
and his five hundred friends, who were followers of other schools. They 
had giiiie with the banker to hear the Buddha preach and became converts. 
But when the Buddha left Savatthi and went to Rajagaha they reverted 
to their old faiths, coming back to the Buddha when he returned to 
Savatthi. 

The story of the past is of two merchants who travel with caravans 
across a desert. One, beguiled by goblins, throws away his drinking 
water and is devoured with all his people and cattle. The other com- 
pletes his journey safely, not putting faith in the goblins. The moral 
is that the followers of false teachers are led astray. The foolish merchant 
was Devadatta.^ This Jataka will be among the last to be forgotten 
when the Dhamma disappears from the world at the end of the Ealiyuga.* 
ij.i.95ff. *AA.i.61. 

1. Apappaka Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on various topics, 
including an extract from the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta and a sutta con- 
taining reasons why women are excluded from public assemblies and 
serious business.^ 

1 A. ii. 76-83. 

2. Apappaka Vagga. — The first section of the Ekanipata of the 
Jatakatthakattha.^ 


1 J. i. 95-142. 
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1. AflWaka Sutta ^ — VteakChed to a gathering of brahmins in SUi. On 
informing the Buddha that they had no favourite teacher in whom they 
had confidence, they were told that they should embrace and fulfil the 
Sound Doctrine {afa'$>^ka-ihamina), and the Buddha proceeded to 
explain it. In the course of this elucidation reference is made to the 
teachings of several other schools of thought, particularly those of the 
Jainas and the Ajivakas, including the six Environments of life {dbhi- 
jati)} 

The sutta concludes with the arahant-ideal as the height to be attained 
by the being who tortures neither himself nor oth^s, and who is 
given to torturing neither himself nor bthers, but lives here and now 
beyond all appetites, blissful and perfected.* 

^ For a discussion of some of fchese see | and Kuhn; where the word is 

Further Dial. i. 203, n. 1. derived from a-pmina-ib. Buddhaghosa 

* M. i. 400-13. For a derivation of . defines it as aifiruddha advejjhag&mi 
the name see Weber: 2nd, 8tr. iii. 150, . ekamiigahiko (MA. ii. 630). 

2. ApaQQaka Sutta. — ^As sure as the cast of a true die {apay,r^akaniaiii) 
are the results of failures or successes of sila, etc.^ 

1 A.i.270. 

ApapQakati Sutta. — On the three qualities which make a monk pro- 
ficient in following the sure course {apanrjMkapatipadd): guarding the 
senses, moderation in eating and wakefulness.^ 

1 A.i. 113f. 

Apadfina. — The thirteenth division of the Ehuddakanikaya. It is 
a Buddhist Vitw Sanctorum and contains 547^ biographies of monks and 
forty biographies of nuns, all mentioned as having lived in the time of 
the Buddha. In addition to these, there are two introductory chapters, 
the Buddhdpadana and the Paccekahuddhapaddna^ dealing with the 
Buddha and the Facceka Buddhas respectively. It is worth noting 
that the Buddhapadana contains no account of the Buddha’s life, either 
as Gotama or earlier, as Bodhisatta (see, however, s,v, Pubhakammapiloti). 
Nor does the Paccekabuddhapadana contain any life-histories. The 
stanzas are what might be more appropriately described as uddna^ and 
appear in the Khaggavisdna Sutta of the Sutta Nipata.* 

^ The Cy. gives details of eleven more as meaning the legend ur life-story of 
theras not found in the text: Yasa^ a Buddha or a Great One — in this case 
NadUcaasapi, Gay&kanapay Kimbila, the seven Buddhas. OrdoesMah&padfina 
VaJJiputta, Uttara, Apara-Uttara, Bhad- mean the Great Story, ».«. the story of 
dajl, Slvlka, ITpav&na and RaftbapUa. the Dhamma and its bearers and promul- 

‘ Op. the Mahapaddna Sutta (D. ii. gation ; op. the title of the Mah&vastu 
I ff.), where the word Apadana is used (Dial.ii. 3). 
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Most of the stories are found in the Paramatthadlpani, the Commen- 
tary to the Thera- and Therl-gatha, extracted from the Apadana with 
the introductory words, “tena vuUam Apaddne/* But in numerous 
instances the names under which the verses appear in the Faramat- 
thadipanl differ from those subjoined to the verses in the Apadana. 
In several cases it is a matter of the Commentary giving a name while 
the Apadana gives only a title.^ Sometimes the stories are duplicated 
in the Apadana itself, the same story occurring in two places with a very 
slight alteration in words, even the name of the person spoken of being 
the same. Most often no reason can be assigned for this, except, perhaps, 
careless editing.^ 

The Apadana is regarded as one of the very latest books in the Canon, 
one reason for this view being that while later books like the Buddha- 
vamsa mention only twenty-four Buddhas previous to Gotama, the 
Apadana contains the names of thirty-five. It is very probable that the 
different legends in the collection are of different dates.® 

According to the Sumahgala VilasinI,® the Dighabhanakas, who included 
the Khuddaka Nikaya in the Abhidhammapitaka, did not recognise 
the Apadana. The Majjbimabhanakas included it in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya, which they regarded as belonging to the Suttapitaka. 

There is a Commentary to the Apadana called the Visuddbajana-* 
vliasini. 

3 Usabha Thera (ThagA. i. 320), ^ On these and other mattcrB connected 

called Kosumbaphaliya (Ap. ii. 449); ^ with the Apadana, see Rhys Davids' 
and Isidinna (ThagA. i. 312), called articleiiiERE.andMuller'sZ/e«.4pada7}a« 
(Ap. ii. 41 5) SumanavQaniya. du Sud (Congress of Orientalists, Leyden, 

* K,g., Annasaqisavaka i Ap. i. 78 and ' 1895). 
again i. 261; see also the Introduction ^ i. 15. tSeealso Przyluski: La 
to the P.T.S. Edition. , dc VErnpereur Agoka, pp. viii f., 214. 

Apadftniya Tbera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kajjpas ago he had 
eulogised the life history (apaddnam kiltayissam) of the Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. i. 241. 

Apadika. — A river. Vasabha Thera, in a previous birth as the jatila 
N&rada* erected on its banks a cetiya in memory of the Buddha^ {v.l. 

Aparlka). 

1 ThagA. i. 258; Ap. ii. 437. 

Apantbaka.-r-Given as a personal name in a passage where it is stated 
that names are mere designators, they signify nothing. Thus “ Pan- 
thakas " (Guides) too lose their way, so do “ Apanthakas.''^ 

^ J. i. 403. 
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Aparagotama.— See Ootama (3). 

AparagoySna. — One of the four great continents into' which the earth 
is divided. It is to the west of Slneru and is seven thousand yojanas in 
extent. It is surrounded by five hundred islands.^ According to the 
Afiguttara Nikaya,* each cakkavdla (world-system) has an Aparagoyana. 
It is inhabited by men,‘ but they have no houses and sleep on the ground.^ 
Tn the centre of the continent is a Kadamba tree, whose trunk is fifteen 
yojanas in girth and whose trunk and arms are fifty yojanas in length. 
This tree stands for a whole kappa.*^ When the sun rises in Jambudipa, 
it is the middle watch of the night in Aparagoyana; sunset in Apara- 
goyana is midnight in Jambudipa, and sunrise is noon in Jambudipa, 
sunset in Pubbavideha and midnight in Uttarakuru.* 

A cakkamtti-kmg first conquers Pubbavideha in the east and Jambu- 
dipa in the south, and then sets out to win Aparagoyana in the west and 
Uttarakuru in the north. ^ Thus King Mandh&tft, having conquered 
Jambudipa, journeys on with his retinue to Aparagoyana and conquers 
it straight away.® 

Puppakai in his play with Dbanaftjaya, staked a jewel, by gazing into 
which the continent of Aparagoyana could be seen.® 

In this context the name given is Goyaniya.^® 

Some of the inhabitants came with Mandhata from Aparagoyana to 
Jambudipa and settled down there. The country they colonised was 
called Aparanta/^ 

^ SnA.ii.443. ^ J. vi. 27H; so also in the necklace 

‘ i. 227; y. 59. mentioned in the Ifdrapradana Jdt» (Mtu. 

» KhA. 123. , ii. 68). 

* ThagA. ii. 187-8. So also in the Mahavastu: Apara- 

^ DhsA. 298; AA. i. 264; Vm. 206. godAnika, °godftniya (ii. 159, 378, etc.). 

* DA.iii. 868. In the Dulva it is called Aparagaudanl 

’ Mbv. 73-4; BuA. 113. (Rockhill, 84). 

« Dvy. 215. “ DA. ii. 482; MA. i. 484. 

Aparappa. — A vulture who lived in GlJJhapabbata. He had a son 
Hig&lopaf strong and mighty, able to fly higher than his fellows. In 
spite of his father’s warning, he flew too high and was dashed to pieces 
by the Verambha winds. 

The Bodhisatta is identified with Aparapna.^ 

1 J. iii. 255-6. 

Apanmtaka (Aparanta). — One of the countries to which Asoka sent 
missionaries after the Third Council. The leader of the mission was 
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Tonaka Phaniinaraklihlta/ He preached to the people the Aggikkhando- 
pamd Sutta and 37,000 people embntced the new faith, a thousand men 
and even more women entering the Order.* The country comprises the 
territory of Northern 6ujar&t, Kathiawar, Kachch and Sindh.* Prob- 
ably Buddhism was known in Aparanta during the time of the Buddha 
himself.* 

It is said that when Mandhfttt brought all the four continents under 
his sway people from the three other continents came over to Jambu- 
dlpa and lived there. When the king died they found themselves unable 
to get back, and begged his minister to allow them to start settlements 
in JambudTpa itself. He agreed, and the settlement of those who had 
come from Aparagoyana was for that reason called Aparanta* (v,L 
Aparantaka). 

^ Mhv. xii. 5; Dpv. viii. 7. of the adjoining ooast on the lower bank 

* Mhv. xii. 34-6; Sp. i. 67. of the Narmada. Cunningham Anet- 

* FleetJ,fi.A,S. 1910, p. 427; Bhandar- Oeogr. of India, notes, p. 690; and Law: 
kar in his Earig History of Dekkan puts Early Geography 56 ff. 

it in North Konkan (p. 23); see also , ^ Butt: Early Hist» of Bsm. p. 190; 

Burgess: Arch. Reports ii. 131. Accord- Dvy., pp. 45 ff.; but the reference is to 

ing to Hsouien Thsang, the country Sun&panmta, 

seems to e^mprise Sindh, Western Baja- > DAii. 482; MA. i, 184. 

pnt&na, Outoh, Gujarat and a portion 

Aparantft. — Mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

1 Ap.ii.369. 


Aparaseliyi. — A sub-sect of the Andhaka. Their beliefs seem to have 
been similar to those of the Pubbaseliyft.^ Their centre was Dhana- 
kafakay in the Andhaka country, somewhere near Kahcipura and Amara- 
vati on the S.E. coast of India.* According to one tradition they were 
connected with the CetiyavUlns.* 


^ KvuA. quoted in Points of Cm- 
tfoversy, pp. 5 and 104. See also 
Dpv. V. 54; Mhv. v. 12; Mbv. 97. For 
their beliefs see de la Vall4e Poussin: 
J.R.A.a., April, 1910, pp. 413 ff. 


* Pomts of Cmtroversy, xliii; see also 
Watters : On Yuan Chwang, ii. 214 ff. 

* For a discussion of this see Points 
of Controversy, xliii-iv. 


1. Apar&llta.— One of the Facceka Buddhas mentioned in the Itig^ 
Svtta} 


I M. iii. 70: also ApA. 1. 107 and MA. ii. 800. 


2. A eakkcmtti who lived seven kappas ago, an earliei 

birth of AvpidUka Theia.^ 

^ Ap.i.216. 
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3. Afilftjlte. — A Iiouseliolder of BMidhnnifttL Wlien Us elder brotlier, 
SMEf left the world and became an arafaant under Vlpass! Buddha, 
Aparftjita sought his advice as to how he could use his wealth to perform 
some act of great merit. He was asked to build a Oandhakuti for the 
Buddha, which he did, using all manner of precious metals and stones 
and surrounding it with various kinds of luxury, such as perfumed water. 
The chamber was on three occasions filled knee-deep with jewels to be 
taken by anyone who came to hear the Buddha preach. At the opening 
of the Oandhakuti, Aparajita entertained 6,800,000 monks for nine 
monthls. In this age he was bom as the banker JaMka. In ah earlier 
birth he had given sugar-cane to a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

I DhA. iv. 199-207. 

4. Aparftjita. — Nephew of the foregoing. He asked his uncle to let 
him have a share in the building of the Oandhakuti, but was refused. So 
he built an elephant stable next to it. 

In the present age be was the banker Me^faka.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 203. 

Apartdinhl Stttta. — A certain Brahma thought that no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. To refute his views, the Buddha 
went there and sat in the air above the Brahma, flames radiating from 
his body. The Buddha was followed by Moggallftna> Mahftkassapa, 
Hahikappina and Aniiniddha, The Brahma was at first agitated by their 
presence, but later he was delighted on learning from Moggallana, who 
was questioned by an attendant Brahma, that there were many more 
disciples of the Buddha who could do as he and the others had done, 
and that they were holy men.^ 

^ s. i. 144-6. 

Aparlka.— See Apadlka. 

Aparlhfinl Sutta. — There are seven things that decline not, viz., the 
seven hojjhangas} 

1 S. V. 85; see also lAtrf., 94. 

1. Aparlhfaliya Sutta. — On the six things that lead away from ruin.* 

^ A.iii. 310; c/. A.iii. 329-30. 

2. Aparlhinlya Sutta. — A devat& visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
mentions six things which lead away from ruin. The Buddha makes 
that a topic for a sermon to the monks.* 

1 A.iii. 330 f. 
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Apsllla. — A n&ga king, converted by the Buddha. He is mentioned 
together with AravUa, Dhanapftla and Pftrfleyyaka. The name appears 
in passages where the Buddha's powers are discussed.^ “ Was not the 
Buddha honoured even by beasts such as Aravala, etc.?" 

The story of the conversion of Apalala does not, as far as 1 can dis- 
cover, occur in the canonical books. In the Samantapasadika* the 
story of the conversion of Apalala {ApaMadamana) is given among the 
stories not included in the Three Councils (sangiti), but that it was known 
quite early in Ceylon is evidenced by the fact that, among the scenes 
from the Buddha's life represented in the relic-chamber of the Hahi- 
Thflpa, the conversion of Apalala is mentioned.’ The Divyavadana’ 
makes reference to the story, and states that the naga was converted 
shortly before the Buddha's death. Hiouen Thsang gives the story in 
detail.’ During Eassapa Buddha's time, Apalala had been a powerful 
man called GaAgl. By means of his charms he subdued the dragons 
that attacked the country, and the people, in gratitude, agreed to give 
him tribute. Later some of them forgot their promise and he, in wrath, 
became a dragon after his death. 

The Buddha Gotama visited him and preached to him. He was con- 
verted, but, for his sustenance, he was allowed to have one gathering 
of the crops every twelve years. It is for this reason that the White 
River (Sttbhavastu) overflows every twelfth year. The story is found 
in the Sutralankara and other Mahayana books.’ 

^ E,g. ,BuA, 29, i. 122; also Legge: Fa H ten's T ravels , 

■ iv. 742. p. 29 n. 

* Mhv. XXX. 84. * See Nariman: Sanskrit Bnddhism, 

« pp. 348, 386. pp. 194, 274. 

* Beal: Records of the Western World 

ApaUladamana.— See Apal&la. 

Ajialokita.— See Apalokina. 

ApaloUna Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
that leads thereto^ (v.l, Apalokita), 

^ S. iv. 370. On the name see KS. iv. 262, n. 2. 

Apassena. — ^A cakkavaUi who lived six kappas ago; a previous birth 

of Arakkhad&yaka Thera.^ 

iAp.i.216. 

Ap&yiqilia Vagga. — The ninth section of the Ekanipata of the Jataka.^ 

1 J. i . 360-79. 
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1. Apftra Sutta. — The seven bqjjhangd^ if cultivated, conduce to no 
mote going to the hither or further shore/ 

^ S. V. 81. On the name see K8. v. 225, n. 3. 

2. Apftra Sutta. — The same as above, regarding the four bases of 
psychical power (iddipadd)} 

1 S. V. 254. 

Apftsftdika Sutta. — Two discourses on the evils of being unamiable.^ 

1 A.iii. 265-6. 

ApiUpiya. — A cakhavatti of eighty-six kappas ago; a former birth of 

Tlkapdlpupphiya Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i. 202. 

Aputtaka. — A wealthy burgess of Savatthi who died intestate. In 
the Samyutta Nikaya' we find Pasenadt, King of Eosala, visiting the 
Buddha at noonday and telling him that he had just finished having 
the banker’s wealth removed to the royal coffers, “ eight millions of gold 
to say nothing of silver.” And yet Aputtaka ate nothing except sour 
husk-gruel left over from the previous day and wore only hempen 
garments. 

In the next Sutta of the same Nikaya^ the Buddha is reported as 
revealing the banker’s past. In a former birth he had given alms to 
a Pacceka Buddha, Tagarasikhi, but later he repented and wished that 
he had given the food to slaves and workmen. 

He had, in the same birth, slain the only son of his brother for the 
sake of his fortune. 

As a result of the alms he was bom seven times in the deva-worlds and 
seven times as a rich man of Savatthi. His repentance made him 
inclined to deny himself enjoyment of sense-desires. Owing to the 
murder of his nephew in his previous birth, he was childless in this, and 
he died intestate. After this life he was born in Maharoruva purgatory.” 

^ i. 89-91. in heaven or in Savatthi. It adds that 

‘i.91-3. the king’s men took seven days and 

* The Mayhaka J&t, (J. iii. 299 f.), nights to remove the treasure. Aputtaka 
contains the whole story of the banker’s is there referred to not as Aputtaka but 
past and present, giving many graphic as Agantuka (Strange). See also DhA. 
details not found in the Saipyuttaaccount, iv. 76-80. 
but it does not mention the seven births 

1. Aputtaka Sutta. — Contains the earlier part of the story of Aputtaka 
as given above, and the moral to be drawn therefrom: namely, that the 
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mean man, who acquires wealth, pleases neither himself nor others, but 
is like a lake of delicious waters l3dng in a savage region. On the other 
hand, the rich man who is generous is like a lake near a village.^ 

1 S. i. 89-91. 

2. Aputtaka Sutta.— Contains an account of Aputtaka’s past, as re- 
lated above; the wealth that a man stores here has to be left behind for 
others; hence let him make a good store for life elsewhere by using this 
wealth well.^ 

1 S.i.91-3. 

Aputtasetfhi Vatthu . — The story of Aputtaka given above.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 76-80. 

Appaip-supati Sutta. — The five kinds of persons who sleep but little.^ 

AppakS (or Virata) Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 468-70. 

Appaeinti. — A fish who lived in the Ganges with his brothers BahueintI 
and Mltaclnti. He and BahueintI were caught in a fisherman’s net and 
were rescued by Mitacintl.' 

^ The story is told in the Mitacinti Jat, (i, 427-8). 

Appativanl Sutta. — By him who knows not birth and becoming, 
grasping, craving, feeling, contact, etc., there must be no turning back 
in the search for knowledge.^ 

iS.ii.l32. 

Appa(ivldlt& Sutta. — Spoken by a deva; a Buddha has arisen, now 
is the time for those who have not perceived the truth to do so.' 

^ S.i.4. 


Appativedhft Siitta.— -Preached to Vaeehagotta. Divers opinions arise 
in the world through want of perception of the nature of the body, etc.' 

i S.iii.26]. 


Appamatta Sutta.— See Asamatta. 
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AppamattakA Vagga. — ^The nineteenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nik&ya. In the spiritual world, by analogy with Nature, 
only a few are selected out of many who will be lost.^ 

1 A. i. 36-8. 

Appamateyya Siitta.— See Matteyya. 

AppamftpasnbM, — A class of devas of the Rfipaloka belonging to the 
plane of third jhana.^ Their life-term is thirty-two aeons ijkaf'paa)} 
Beings are born there who are possessed of faith, virtue, learning, muni- 
ficence and wisdom.* 

^ Abhs. p. 21. > i&ftf., 23; see aUp Ktu. 207; VibhA. 520. 

» M. iii. 102. 

Appaqiftpftbli&. — A class of devas of the Rupaloka» belonging to the 
plane of second jhana.^ Their life-term is four kappas.* Beings are 
born there who have absorbed the idea of boundless brilliancy,* or who are 
possessed of faith, virtue, learning, munificence and wisdom.* 

1 Abbe., p. 21. I 3 M. iii. 147. 

3 75uf., 23; see also Kyu. 207; VibhA. j * IhH.t 102. 

520. I 

1. AppamUa Vagga.— The second chapter of the Dhammapada. 

2. Appamftda Vagga. — In the fifth division of the Samyutta Nikaya 
(Mahavagga) several chapters are found called Appamadavagga. Thus 
the fifth of the Magga Samyutta,^ the tenth and the fifteenth of the 
Bojjhanga,* the seventh of the Satipatthana,* the ninth and the fourteenth 
of the Indriya,* the second of the Sammappadhana,* the second and 
the seventh of the Bala,* the fifth of the Iddhipada^ and the second of 
the Jhana.* 

1 S. V. 41-6. * 136. 138. , » 246. • 260, 262. 

3 191. 3 240,242. I ’ 291. * 308. 

1. AppamUa Satta (2). — Preached to Pasenadi. Diligence is the one 
quality that acquires and keeps welfare both in this life and in the next; 
just as the elephant's foot is chief among all feet, so is diligence the best 
of qualities.^ 

3S.i.86,87. 

2. AppamUa Sutta. — ^Diligence must be practised by those who know 
not the nature of birth, becoming, etc.^ 

3 S.ii.l82. 
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3. ApiMunUa Sutta (2). — Digilence is the harbinger of the arising of 
the Arijan Eightfold Way} 

* fil. V. 30. 32. 

4. Appamftda Sutta (2). — Diligence is most useful for the arising of the 
Ariyan Eightfold Way^; there is no other single condition like it for the 
arising and perfection of the Way.* 

1 S. V.33. ® 35, 36, 37. 


5. Appamflda Sutta. — On four occasions on which earnestness should 
be applied.^ 

1 A.ii.ll9f. 


6. Appamada Sutta. — Preached in answer to a brahmin’s question. 
Earnestness is a quality which, if developed, brings success both in this 
world and in the next.^ 

^ A.iii.364. 


7. Appamida Sutta.— Same as Aparihaniya Sutta (2), with the addition 
of samddjiigdravatd} 

^ A. iv. 27 f , 


8. Appamftda Sutta. — Earnestness is the best and highest of all 
qualities.^ 


^ A. V. 21 f. 


Appamftdovftda. — The name given to the stanzas in the Dhammapada 
(Nos. 21-23) on heedfulness.^ 

1 J. V. 06. 


Appameyya Sutta. — Of three classes of persons, the arahant is the 
immeasurable (appameyya).^ 

1 A.i.266. 


1. Appassuta Sutta. — A woman who has small knowledge is born in 
purgatory.^ 


^ S. iv. 242. 


2. Appassuta Sutta. — Four classes of persons, some of small learning 
and some of wide learning.^ 

' A.ii.ef. 


AwHfi.’See Sui^lyft. 
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AgplU • — A Samanera who lived in the 8ttva9qalia|i in DaUAIigttglri 
vlUni. On the day after his ordination his mother had prepared 
seats and alms for eight monks, and, by the power of iddhi^ these were 
made to suffice for 68,000 monks. The story is told in order to show 
the power of idihi in connection with the Mahft Thflpa ceremonies^ 
(v.l. Ambasuppiya). 

^ MT. 662. 

ApheggUSira. — A treatise, of about the fourteenth century, on Abhi- 
dhamma topics, written by a scholar of Hamsavatl in Burma.^ 

^ Bode: op. cil., 36 and/n. 2; Sas. 48. 

AphegguS&radlpanL — A book composed at Hainsavati, probably by 
Mahisuvappadipa, teacher of Queen SivalL In Nevill's MS. Catalogue in 
the British Museum it is described as an anutiM dealing with matter 
in the Abhidhammatthavibliivani.^ 

^ Bode: op. ctV. 36, u. 2. 

Ababa Niraya. — A name given not to a special purgatory but to a period 
of time in Avlel. One term of Ababa is equal to four hundred of Abbuda ; 
an Abbuda being reckoned as the time taken to remove twenty Kosalan 
Kharis (equal to a cartload) of tilo'seeds, taking one seed at the end of 
each century.^ 

^ Sn. p. 126; S. i. 162; SA. i. 170; see also KS. i. 190. ii. 1 and 2. SnA. (ii. 477) 
gives an Abbuda as equal to 100,000 ninnahutas; AA. ii. 863., 

1. Abbuda. — A period of suffering in Avici. For details see Ababa. 

2. Abbuda. — A king of long ago ; a former birth of Nlggapthipupphiya 
Thcra.^ 

A Ap. i. 263. 

Abbha Sutta. — Thunder clouds arise sometimes because the Abbhftva- 
Ubaka devas wish to give joy to their bodies.^ 

1 S.iii.266. 

Abbhaftjanad&yaka Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he had 
given ointment to the Buddha Kopdaftfia. As a result, fifteen kappas 
ago he was born as a cakhavaUi, Cirappa.^ 

^ Ap. i. 236. 
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Abbha&tara Jiteka (No. 281).— The Sister BlmMdevl had suffered from 
flatolenoe, and was eured with mango-juice and sugar which Slllputta had 
obtained from the king of Kosala, at Rfthula’s request. The king, having 
heard of Bimbadevf's affliction, ordered that she should be continually 
supplied with mango-syrup. On being told of the incident, the Buddha 
revealed this story of the past to show that it was not the first time that 
Sariputta had obtained mango-syrup for Bimbadevl. 

The aMavatthu is about the chief queen of a king of Benares. Sakka, 
becoming nervous on account of the austerities of an ascetic, wishes to 
destroy him, and arouses in the queen a desire for a “ Midmost Mango ** 
{Ahbhantara-Amba), After prolonged search — during which the ascetic 
and his companions are driven from the royal park because they are 
reported to have eaten the mangoes there — a favourite parrot of the 
palace is commissioned to find the Midmost Mango. He goes to Himava, 
and learns from the parrots of the seventh mountain range that the 
mango grows on a tree which belongs to Vessavana and which is most 
strictly guarded. He goes stealthily by night to the tree, but is caught 
by the guardian goblins, who decide to kill him. He tells them that 
he is delighted to die in the performance of his duty, and thereby wins 
their respect. Following their counsel, he seeks the assistance of an 
ascetic, Jotlrasat living in a hut called Kafieanapatti, to whom 
Ve8savai;^a sends a daily offering of four mangoes. The ascetic gives 
the parrot two mangoes, one for himself and one for the queen.^ 

Ananda was the parrot and Sariputta Jotirasa. 

1 J. ii. 392-400. 

Abbhantara Vagga. — The fourth division of the Tika Nipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha. ^ 

1 J.ii. 392-430. 

Abbhavalahaka. — One of the Cloud-group of devas. They are em- 
bodied in the thunder clouds (cumulus clouds), and when they wish 
to revel and delight themselves, thunder clouds make their appearance 
in the sky.^ 

^ s.iii.256. 

Abbhahattha.— See Ambahattha. 

Abbhasa. — Eleven kappas ago there were thirty-five kings of the name 
of Abbhasa, all former births of NIta Thera^ (v,l. Ambaraqisa). 

1 ThagA. i. 182. 
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AMAUste Blltta. — The world is persecuted by death, age, decay and 
craving.^ 

^ S. i. 40. Tha ▼erses appear aleo in the story of flirlmsufa Thera (Thag. v. 448). 

Abbhuta Sutta. — The Buddha preaches the marvellous and the path 
leading thereto.^ 


1 S.iv.371. 


Abbhutadhanuna. — Name given to one of the nine divisions (oM^a) 
of the Dhamma.^ Buddhaghosa (DA. i. 24) defines it as including all 
the passages treating of wonders, e,g, the four marvellous things 
described in the Mahdparinibhdna Sutta} 

^ Vin.iii.8; M. i. 133; A.ii. 103; Pug. 43; Mil.344, etc. * D.ii.l46. 

1. Abbhutadhamma Sutta. — On the marvel that when a Tathagata 
preaches the Dhamma, folk give up their usual predispositions and listen 
to it.^ 

1 A.ii.l31 f. 

2. Abbhutadhamma Sutta.— See Appendix. 

Abbhokftsa Sutta. — The five kinds of those who seek solitude.^ 

^ A. iii. 220. 


1. Abhabba Sutta. — Various events and the conditions requisite for 
their presence.^ 


1 A. V. 144 f. 


2. Abhabba Sutta. — The ten conditions essential for arahantship.^ 

1 A. V. 209. 


1. Abhaya Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Savatthi who, 
having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. One day, while 
going to the village for alms, he was disturbed in mind by an attractively 
dressed woman, but he recollected himself and developed insight.^ 

In a former birth he had met Sumedha Buddha in the forest and had 
offered him a wreath of saWa-flowers. Nineteen kappas ago he was 
bom sixteen times as king, his name being Nimmita. He is probably 
to be identified with the Thera Vataipsakiya of the Apadana.® 

1 Thag. V. 98: ThagA. i. 201-2. * i- 174. 

2. Abhaya.— Commonly called Abhayarftjakumftra. He was the son 
of KiTig Blmbbba and of Padumavatl, the bdle of Ujjeni. When the 
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boy was seven years old, bis mother sent him to the king and he grew 
up with the boys of the court. He first came under the influence of 
the Higa^tba Hfttaputtaf who taught him a dilemma to set the “ Samai^a 
Gotama.'' In the Buddha’s reply, the prince recognised the defeat 
of the Nigantha and the supreme Enlightenment of the Exalted One, 
whose disciple he then became. Later, when the king died, Abhaya 
was disturbed in mind, and entered the Order. On the occasion of the 
preaching of the Tdlacchiggalupama SuttUy^ he became a Stream-enterer 
and afterwards attained arahantship.^ The Abhayardjakumdra SuUcP 
contains the dilemma episode. It also mentions that at the time the 
prince had a little son of whom he was evidently very fond. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya^ he is stated as having visited the Buddha at 
Gijjhakute and discussed with him the views of Purapa Kassapa. The 
Buddha teaches him about the seven bojjhangas. 

In the Yinaya,^ Abhaya is mentioned as having discovered Jivaka 
Komirabhaoea lying on a dung-heap (cast there by the orders of his 
mother, the courtesan Salfivati), and having brought him up. 

The Anguttara Commentary,® on the other hand, says that Abhaya 
was Jivaka’s natural father. 

As a reward for quelling a disturbance on the frontier, Abhaya was 
given a skilled nautch girl by his father, Bimbisara. For seven days he 
enjoyed her company to the exclusion of all else, but on the seventh day 
she died. Disconsolate, he sought comfort from the Buddha, who 
assuaged his grief 

The Apadana® gives the story of his past. He had been a brahmin of 
Hamsavatf, skilled in the Vedas; having heard the Buddha Padumuttara 
preach, he was converted and joined the Order, where he spent his time 
singing the greatness of the Buddha. 

The Theragatha Commentary* quotes, in his story, some verses in 
the Apadana, which in the Apadana itself arc ascribed to a Thera 
Ketakapupphlya. They state that he offered a A;etoA;a-flower to the 
Buddha Vipassi. Perhaps Ketakapupphiya was the title of another 
thera, whose real name was Abhaya, and hence the stories were 
confused.^® 

See also Abhaya (3). 

^ Probably the same as S. v. 455 and 
M. iii, 169. 

a Thag. 26; ThagA. i. 83-4 alsoThigA. 

39. In ThagA. Jiis mother’H name doeK 
not appear. 

• M.i. 39211. 

« S. V. 126-8. 


*i.269. 

« i. 216. 

’ DhA. iii. 166-67; r/. the story of 
Santatl. 

» ii. 502-4. 

• i. 83-4. 

AO ii. 449-50. 
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3. Abhaya* — A Liccliavi of VesUi generally,^ but wrongly, identified 
with Abhayarftjakumftra. On one occasion he comes with another 
Licchavi, PaQflta Kum&raka, to Ananda in the Kutag&ra8fil& in 
Vesali, and discusses with him certain views held by Nlgapflia Hitar 
piltta. Ananda teaches him the Buddha’s three Ways of purification.* 
On another occasion he visits the Buddha, again at Vesali, with the 
Licchavi Sftiha; the latter asks the Buddha’s views on purity of morals 
and self-mortification. The Buddha tells him of the Ariyan Way and 
explains its implications by various siixdles.* We are not told that either 
of them became converts on this occasion. 

^ 200, n. 2;ii. 211, n. 2; KS. | > For details see A. i. 220-2. 

V. 107, n. 2. I s See A. ii. 202-4. 


4. Abhaya. — A Thera. He and TIssadatta Thera are mentioned 
together, in several Commentaries^ as examples of persons worthy of 
being associated with, because of their possession of ready attention 
{upafthiUb-sati), This perhaps refers to Abhaya (1) or, more probably, 
to one of the three Abhayas mentioned with their titles in the Digha 
Commentary on the Mahaparinibbana Sutta* in its exegesis on the 
word upaUhiia’-saiL 

^ DA. iii. 786; MA. i. 234; AA. i. 273; , DIgluibhftliaka-Abhaya and Tlpl^aka- 
VibhA. 276. | Ciilibhaya (^.v.). 

2 DA. ii. 630: Mahftgatimba-Abliaya, > 

5. Abhaya. — King of Ceylon (then known as OJadIpa) in the time of 

Kakusandha Buddha. His capital was Abhayanagara.^ 

^ Sp. i. 86; Mhv. xv. 69. 


6. Abhaya. — King of Ceylon (414-394 b.c.). He was the eldest son of 
Papfuv&Sttdeva and reigned in Upatlssag&ma. Later, when the usurper 
Papfuk&bhaya came to the throne, he killed all his other nine uncles, 
sparing only Abhaya, because the latter had befriended both him and 
Us mother, Ummftdaoltta.^ Abhaya was made Nagaraguttika (Guardian 
of the City), administering the government by night; he was the first 
holder of that office.* 

^ It was he who prevented Citta from being killed at birth, Mhv. ix. 3. 

* Mhv. ix. 3, 9; x. 62, 80, 106. 


7. Abbaya. — Personal attendant of Atthadassi Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. XV. 19. 


9 
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8. Abhaia.— Eldest soi^ of King Jfotailni of Cejlon. He nnooseed 
Ae suooessioii in favont of his young^i brother, Tissa, who later beoaue 
known as DffilMqijMjntttiM** 

^]q:.S02. 

9. AUisjw.— Father of Ehafijadeva.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 78. 

10. Abhaya. — A monk, chief of the ascetics who dwelt in the Faftea- 
IMUdvenamuIa monastery. He was sent by King KittMlimegha (g.v.) to 
fetch the king’s son.^ 

^ Cv.lxvii. 61. 

11. Abhaya. — Author of the Mahdtlhd on Saddatthabhedaelntt.^ He 
was a native of Pagan, and is also credited with the authorship of the 

Sambbandbaelntt-tlkA* 

^ Gv. 63. * Bode, op, cU,, 22, and n. 8. 

12. Abhaya. — A brigand, commonly called Cora-Abhaya {q.v.), 

13. Abhaya (Abhayupassaya).— A nunnery built by King Mah&sena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 

14. Abhaya. — Nephew of KhalUfaniga.^ 

^ MT.444. 

For others named Abhaya see under their titles, e.g, MahSgatlmba, 
Dit^habhfinalia, Meghavappa^ etc. 

Abhaya Sutta. — On what fearlessness means.^ 

^ A. iv. 466. 

Abhayagallaka. — A vihara in Ceylon built by King Haliftefill-Malii- 
tbia.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 8. 

AUiayaglri. — A celebrated monastic establishment on the north side 
of Anuridhapuray consisting of a vihara and a mighty thdpa. Only 
the thnpa now stands. It was built by King Vaftagfanapl Abluiya 
on the site of the ancient ntfUUmat 217 years, 10 months and 10 days 
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after the foanding of the Mahavihara.^ Tradition states that when the 
king was fleeing from the Tamils he passed the Titth&rama on his way, 
and the Hlge^^ Otrif who then lived there, made insulting remarks 
about him. The king vowed, if he were returned to the throne, to 
build a vih&ra on that spot*; he fulfilled his vow, and the name of the 
vihara was a combination of his own name and of that of the Nigaut^ha. 
The monastery was given in charge of the Thera Mahittssa of KuppUoda 
and of two other monks, Euppikala having befriended the king in his 
misfortunes. 

The vihara advanced rapidly in wealth and in power, but cpite soon 
the monks seceded from the Mahavihara fraternity because, according to 
the Mahavaqisa,* an incumbent of the Mahavihara, Mahitlssa by name, 
was expelled from the monastery for frequenting lay families. His 
disciple, Bahalamassutlssa, went in anger to Abhayagiri and formed a 
separate faction. 

A Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya Sangraha,* states that these dissen- 
tients were soon after joined by a body of VaJJlputtaka monks from the 
Pallirima in India, under the leadership of a teacher called Dhammanicl, 
and the sect which they together founded in Ceylon became known as the 
Dhammamei NIkfiya, with headquarters in Abhayagiri. 

For quite a long while the two fraternities, that of the Mahavihara 
and that of the Abhayagiri, seem to have lived in amity, alike enjoying 
the munificence of patrons.* Thus, GaJabfthukagfimaiJ raised the 
height of Abhayuttararthflpa (as the thupa at Abhayagiri seems to have 
been called) and made the Gfanapitlssa-tank to be used for the cultiva- 
tion of land for the maintenance of the vihara*; KanitPurttosa built a 
splendid structure in the same vihara for the Thera MaMlliga; it was 
called the RatauqiMda.’ 

But in the reign of Vohirakatissa, the Abhayagiri monks openly adopted 
the heretical Valtulya Pitaka.' An inquiry was held by the king with 
the help of his minister Kairila, the heretical books were burnt and the 
monks of Abhayagiri disgraced.* 

Soon afterwards, however, the heretics won over the king MahfclWBa 
to their side and destroyed the establishment of the Mahavihara, carrying 
away all the materials to Abhayagiri.” Later, Mahasena repented of 
his ways, burnt the books of the Abhayagiri monks and transferred his 


* Mhv.xxziii. 76-83. 

> Ihii.. 684 . 

* im., 96 fl. 

* pp.U, 12:alaoP.L.0.42. 

* md., 63 f.; Mhv. xzxT. 30, 67, 119- 
22; zxxvi. 7-U. 


• 110 - 22 . 

’ zxxvi. 7, 8. 

* Of tiie Mali63rtniats (see Mliv. 
trena. 269, n. 2). 

* Mhv. xzzvi. 40-1. 

u P.L.0. 63; Mhv. zzzvii. 10-18. 
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patronage to the Mah&vih&ia. But the Abhayagiri fraternity must 
Boon have recovered its prestige, for we find Mahasena^s successor, 
8lrlmeghav«nka» planting a bodhi tree (called Ttassvasabha)^^ in Abhaya- 
giri and surrounding it with a stone terrace/* A few years later both 
Mahfa&ma (409-31) and his queen became active supporters of Abbayi^ 
girl/* Dhitusena is stated to have enlarged the Abhayattam-vlUniy^* 
and SllikUa is credited with several benefactions to the vihara and its 
bodhi tree'*; Mah&n&ga gave the weaver’s village of Jambela to the 
Uttaravlh&ra'*; Aggabodhl I. built a bathing-tank there, while his 
successor, Aggabodhl II., built the Dftthaggabodhl house, so called after 
himself and his queen/* 

In the monastery at Abhayagiri there seems to have been a stone 
image of the Buddha, referred to under various names, SilSsaipbuddha^ 
KUasela, KUasMhi, SlUsattha and Silamayamunlnda/* It was 
evidently held peculiarly sacred. Buddhadftsa placed a nagamatf^i in its 
eye**; this was soon lost, and we find Dhatusena replacing it, adorning 
and decorating the statue in various ways/' Silameghava99& had it 
restored and redecorated and made provision for its maintenance/* 
The same king, we are told, attempted to carry out a reform of the 
Abhayagiri monks, but this attempt ultimately brought disaster on 
him.** Jetfhatlssa gave to the vihara the village of MahMdraglrl/* 
Dathopatissa built the Kappfira-parlve^a attached to the vihara, and 
also a monastery Tlputthulla» encroaching on the precincts of the Maha- 
vihara, notwithstanding the protests of the monks belonging to the 
latter.** Aggabodhl Vn. added the Sabhattudesabhoga/* and Hidilnda II. 
the HaUUekhapparlvepa as well as the many-storeyed RatanapdsUa 
with its costly ornamentation.*^ 

Sena I. built the VlralUnirbiiiia and gave it to the HahisaAghlkas/* 
while his consort, SaAghd, erected a dwelling house, Mahludaseua,** and 
his courtier, Uttara, yet another dwelling house, called Uttarasena, for 
the maintenance of which he provided. Two other courtiers, Vajlra and 


Cv. trans. i. 9, n. 3. 

^ Cv. zxxvii. 91. ^ Ibid., 212. 

/6K/.,xzxyiii. 61. 
w /6W., xli. 31-2. 

u Another name for Abhayagiri; see 
Ov. trans. i. 8, n. 2; 61f n. 6. 

« 0v.xUi.28. 
u Ibid., 63-6. 

^ Cv. xxxix. 7; xxxviii. 65; 61-2; 
see also w. 61, 77» 87. There was also 
in Abhayagiri another image called the 
AMdiska (^.v.). 


Ov. xxxvii. 123. 

81 For details see Gv. xxxviii. 62 ff. 

** Ibid., xliv. 68. 

M Ibid., 75 n. 

M Ibid., 96. 

» Ibid., xlv. 29 ff. 

M /Md.,xlviii.64. 

Ibid., 135-40; see also Qeiger*s 
trans. 123, n. 2. 

» Cv. 1. 68-9. 

» Ibid., 79. 
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Rakkhasa, built two dwelling houses, called respectively Vajlnsenaka 
and Bakkhas»,»" 

In the reign of Sena II. the PaipsttkuUka monks, who till then had 
evidently lived in Abhayagiri,^' separated and formed special groups. 
SaAghft, queen of Udaya II., erected and endowed the building known as 
the SaAgbasenapabbata.** Kassapa IV. built a pasada bearing his name 
and assigned to it a village,*’ while his successor, Kassapa V., erected the 
Bhapfika-parlvepa and the SiUm^gbapabbata, endowing each with a 
village.” 

Sena in. spent 40,000 kahapanas for a stone paving round the cetiya. 
The Abhayagiri monks befriended both ViJayabUiu I. (then known as 
Kltti) and his brother, and out of gratitude Vijayabahu built the 
Uttaramfllapparivepa, which was probably attached to the vih&ra itself.” 

In the reign of ParakkamabShtt I.» when that monarch had estab- 
lished himself on the throne, it is said that he tried to reform the monks 
of the Abhayagiri, but he found the task hopeless.” He found that 
the Abhayagiri-thupa had been destroyed by the vandalism of the 
Tamils, and he had it restored to a height of 160 cubits.*^ When Anura- 
dhapura was finally abandoned, Abhayagiri fell into ruin and decay, 
the monastery being completely destroyed. 

It is clear that even at the outset there was considerable rivalry 
between the monks of Abhayagiri and those of the Mahavihara. The 
rivalry seems originally to have been mainly personal, but it later 
developed into differences in doctrinal opinion. Of the exact nature 
of these latter we have no information, owing, chiefiy, to the book- 
burnings carried out by pious kings in the excess of their zeal for the 
purity of the Faith. For the same reason we are unable to ascertain 
what part, if any, the Abhayagiri fraternity played in literary activity. 
It has been suggested, however, that both the JitakafthakatU” and 
the Sabassavatthuppakarapa,” another compilation of tales, were the 
work of the Abhayagiri monks. 

Fa-Hsien evidently spent the two years of his stay in Ceylon with 
the Abhayagiri fraternity because the books he took away with him 
were those of the unorthodox schools. According to him, there were, at 
this time, 5,000 monks in Abhayagiri.” 

In the chronicles Abhayagiri is referred to under several names; 
Abhayuttara, Abhayavlhkra, Abhayfteala and Uttaravlhlra. 


Cv. trans.i. 108, n. 1. 

■> Ov. li. 86-7. 

^ 18; Ov. trs.i. 162, n. 4. 

M Cy. Hi. 08.9c 


" Cv. Ivii. 18, 23. 

M /6Ml.,lxxviii.21 ff. 

*7 Ibid., 98. 

M P.L.C. 124, 126. *• iW., 128. 

^ Fa Hsian’s Travels, 67 ff. 
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AMW|H>ih1ki.r-Tiie monks of the AMuva|^Tlllir».* 

^ MhT. xzziii. 97-8. 

AbtaayaAkara. — One of the royal elephants of King Vasavftttf of 
Benftres.' 

1 J. Vi. 185. 

Abbayanagara. — The capital of King Abhaya (6), King of Ceylon, 
when the island was known as OJadipa. It lay to the east of the 
Kadamba riTer.^ 

1 Mhv. XV. 68-9. 

Abhayaniga. — Younger brother of King VoUrikatlssa. With the 
help of his uncle Subhadeva he conspired against the king and, obtaining 
the assistance of the Damilas, he overthrew and killed him, Abhayanaga 
reigned for eight years (a.d. 291-9).^ 

^ Mhv. xxvi. 42-63. 

Abhayattheil— See Abhayi. 

Abhayamfttft. — A Therf. She was a courtesan named Padlimavatl, 
the belle of UJJenL King Bimbis&ra, having heard of her beauty, ex- 
pressed to his purohita a wish to see her. The jmrohita, by the power of 
his spells, enlisted the assistance of a yakkha, Kumbhira, who took the 
king to Ujjeid. She bore to the king a son, Abhayar&Jakumdra, who 
later joined the Order and became an arahant. It was on his account 
that Padumavatl came to be called Abhayamata. She heard Abhaya- 
rajakumara preach and leaving the world herself became an arahant.^ 
Two verses attributed to her are found in the Therigatha.* In the time 
of the Buddha Tlssa^ seeing him going round for alms, with glad heart 
she gave him a spoonful of food. As a result, she was thirty-six times 
queen among the gods and was chief queen of fifty cakkavattis,* She 
is evidently identical with KatacchnbWkkhadfiyM of the Apadana.^ 

1 ThigA. 31-2. » ThigA. 32. 

• 33, 34. - 4 ii. 616-7. 


Abhayaifijakomfira Satta, — It contains the episode of Prince Abhaya 
iq.v.) visiting the Buddha at Bajagaha and setting him the questions 
suggested by JUgapflia Httaputta : Would a Tath&gatha say anything 
unpleasant or disagreeable to others? If he did, how would he 
differ from ordinary men ? If he did not, how was it that the Buddha 
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spoke of Devadtfto as a npcobalte, a obild of peiditipn, etc. — avoids 
wMdi angered and upset Deya&tta t 

Tke Bnddha answered that the qumtion needed qualification and, 
noticing that the prince was nursing his little hoy, ^who lay in his Itp, 
asked him what he would do if i pebble or a stick got into his mouth. 
“ I should pull it out even if the blood flowed.” “ Just so would a 
Buddha state unpleasant truths in due season if necessary and profit* 
able.” 

At the end of the discourse Abhaya accepts the Buddha aa his 
Teacher.* 

^ M.i.391 8, 

AbhayaifiJa^parlTe^ — ^A building erected by King VlJi^jubUia IV. 
in connection with the YaMggfimapfiaMa VOlfil^ He built it in order 
that he might give the merits arising therefrom to his father, Parakkama. 
bfihn n. It was richly endowed.* 

^ Cv,lxxxviii.51-2; O. trsns.ii. 186, n. 4. 

AbhayavipL— A tank in Anurfidbapurs built by King Papdnki- 
bhaya,* At its lower end was the settlement of the yakkha Clttaiftja.* 
In the hot weather it ran dry, and on one occasion Devfinaqiplyatisaa 
used its mud for building a temporary structure in which to deposit the 
relics brought from Jambu^pa.* The hall which Putthagimapl built 
round the Marloavatli Vihara extended into a part of the Abhaya tank.* 
In the reign of Bliitik&btaaya water was taken from the tank, by means 
of machines, up to the top of the Hahi Thfipa, for the sprinkling of the 
flowers offered there.* The tank is generally identified with the modem 
Basavakkulam.* 

^ Mhv. z. 88. I * Ibid., xzvi. 20. 

* Ibid., 84. ! * Ibid., xzxiv. 46. 

* Ibid., zvii. 36. * Geiger, Mhv. trsns. 74, n. 3. 

Abh^ra-Vihira. — Another name for Abhayaglil Vlhfiia. 

Abbayasamfina Sutta. — Preached to Jftpussonl on those who have no 
fear when death comes to them.* 

» A.ii.l73f. 

AMiayt.— A Thetl. She belonged to a family in Ul|eBl and was the 
playmate of Abhayanittt (Psdumavatl). When the latter joined the 
Order, Abhayi, too, left the world. As she was meditating in 8Itavana» 



the Buddha sent forth a* ray of glory to encourage and help her; she 
thereupon became an arahant.^ Two verses are attributed to her in the 
Theifgitha.* 

In the time of Slkhl Buddha she was bom in a noble family and became 
the chief queen of the Buddha's father, Aru^avft, One day she offered 
to the Buddha some lotuses which the king had given her. As a result, 
in later births her body was the colour of the lotus and bore the perfume 
of the lotus. 

Seventy times she reigned as queen of heaven and she was chief queen 
of sixty-three cakkavattis^ She is evidently to be identified with 
SattuppalamMlkft of the Apadana.^ 

^ ThigA. 33-4. I > ThigA. loc, eft, 

* 36, 46. I * ii. 617-18. 

Abhayaeala. — Another name for Abhayaglri. 

Abhayuttara. — A name for Abhayaglri. 

Abhayupassaya. — A nunnery; see Abhaya (13). 

Abhay&vara. — The name of the eighth bhamvdra (portion for recita- 
tion) of the first Khandhaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 

Abhayebalftkapfts&na. — A locality in Anurftdhapiira, one of the spots 
included in the Sima marked out by Dev&naippiyatlssa/ It was on the 

Abhayavftpi.^ 

^ Mhv. XV, 13; see Appendix B of Geiger’s text. ® Mbv. 135. 

AbhiJAna Sutta.— See PariJAna. 

Abhiftjika Thera. — A fellow-dweller of Anuruddha. On one occasion 
when the Buddha asks MahA Kassapa to preach to the monks, the latter 
reports that it is impossible to talk to them because monks like Bhapda, 
colleague of Ananda, and Abhihjika, were engaged in wordy warfare. 
The Buddha sends for them and admonishes them. Having heard his 
discourse, they express regret for their behayiour and promise to cultivate 
self-restraint in the future^ (i\2. AbhiJIka^ Abhiftjika). 

^ S.ii. 204-6. 

AbhlftftA Vagga . — The twenty-sixth section of the Catukka NipAta of 
the Anguttara'Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas.^ 

1 A. ii. 246-68. 
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L AbhiAfift SttUa. — On higbei knowledge and its applications.^ 

iA.ii.240f. 

2. AbtatAAA Sutta. — A group of suttas on qualities that could be 
obtained by an understanding of ra^a (lust).^ 

1 A.iii.277. 

AbhiAAftparlAAeyya Sutta. — ^Everything should be known and com- 
prehended as impermanent, woeful, void of self.^ 

1 S. iv. 29. 

t 

AbhlSSeyya Sutta.— Same as above. 

Abhl^ha J&taka (No. 27).— The story of a dog and an elephant who 
grew up to be great friends and became indispensable to each other. 
The dog used to amuse himself by swinging backwards and forwards 
on the elephant's trunk. One day the merchant sold the dog. The 
elephant went oil his food and would not be consoled till the dog was 
brought back. 

The story was told in reference to two monks of Savatthi who were 
very intimate with one another and spent all their time together.' 

1 J.i.l89f. 

Abhldhamma Pitaka. — The third division of the Pitakas. It consists 
of seven books: the DhammasaAgani, VlbhaAga, AthAvatthu, Puggala- 
paAAatl, DUtukathi, Tamaka and PatfhSna, all designated by the name 
of PakaraQa. Only in the Chronicles and the Commentaries is the word 
used as the title of a third Pitaka.' In the Canon itself* the word means 

special dhamma/' is, the Doctrine pure and simple (without admixture 
of literary treatment or personalities, etc.), and is sometimes coupled 
with the word ahhivinaya} It has been suggested* that, as the word 
abhidhamma standing alone is not found either in the Sutta Nipata, the 
Saipyutta, or the AAguttara, and only once or twice in the Digha and 
Majjhima, it probably came into use only towards the end of the period 
in which the four great Nikayas grew up.* 

The MahiflaAglitkiM refused to include the Abhidhamma in the 
Pitakas at all, as they did not regard it as the word of the Buddha.* 

' See the disoussion of this in DA. i. * New PfiliDiot. a,v, 

16, 18 1. * See Dial.iii. 199 on a poseible origin 

• E,g.,VinA. 64; iii. 144; iv, 344. of the Adhidhamma. 

* E.g., D. iii. 267; M. i. 272. « Dpv. v. 32-8. 



to tbe WjfhaMiinaltti tlie Ablddhamiiift 
inoludfid tbe ^ole of the Khuddaka IHkftya except the Oaiiyftpitiaka, 
ApadSna and BnddhavaipBa.* 

According to another division, the five Kikftyas are not divisions of the 
Dhamma but of the whole Canon, and in the fifth are included both the 
Yinaya and the Abhidhamma.* 

There is a legend recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Abhidhamma 
was first preached by the Buddha in Tavatiipaa at the foot of the Faric- 
chataka tree, when he was seated on Sakka^s throne, during his visit to 
his mother in Tavatimsa. Later it was taught by him to Sariputta on 
the banks of the Anotatta Lake, whither Sariputta had gone to minister 
to the Buddha during the latter's visit to Tavatiipsa.* 

The legend further relates that after the Enlightenment the Buddha 
spent the fourth week in the Batanaghara, revolving in his mind the 
intricate doctrines of the Abhidhamma in all their details/** 

According to the Cullavagga version of the Councils^^ the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka was not rehearsed at either Council. 

The fact that the Abhidhamma is not mentioned in the suttas and that 
only Dhamma and Vinaya are usually referred to, only proves that at one 
time th^ Abhidhamma did not form a separate Fitaka. As a matter of 
fact, it is not held even by the commentators to be the word of the 
Buddha in the same sense as the suttas. One section of it, the Katha- 
vatthu,^ was taught only at the Third Council. 

As far as we know, the seven books of the Abhidhamma are peculiar 
to the Theravadins, though there is evidence that other schools, chiefly 
the Vaibha^fikas (Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrantikas, held the Abhi- 
dhamma books sacred.^* 

As far as the contents of the Abhidhamma are concerned, they do not 
form a systematic philosophy, but are a special treatment of the Dhamma 
as found in the Sutta-Fitaka. Most of the matter is psychological 
and logical; the fundamental doctrines mentioned or discussed are those 
already propounded in the suttas and, therefore, taken for granted.^^ 
Apart from the Commentaries on the seven books, an exegetical work 
on the whole Fitaka, called the Abhidhamma HfllaflUy was written 
by Ananda Vaaaiatanatissa of the Vanavfisl school in Ceylon. 

The tika was evidently based on Buddhaghosa's Commentaries, but 


» DA.i. 16. 

B VibhA. p. 1 ; AA. i. 71, etc. 
« J.i.78. 


I u But Bee Kattiivatttiu. 

u See Tarin&tha: Oesekiehte den 
Buddkiamus (66) 166 (296). 

IB For a diBOUBsion of the oontenti see 


Chaps, xi. and xii: but see DA.i. article on Alddihamma in EBB. 
16 oonfra. 
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Xii4iu|a4>ooMk»^ dissents fznm Buddlia^osft. the wofk wns written 
at the req^aest of an Bldeti BuddhlaBtttei and waszerised bjMUii ^nnitp 
of Pttlatthipiife* 

An was written by Cidla DhainiiiapiUi.^ 

^ Qt, 60, 89. IV>r details see P.L.O.^ i probably a 

pp. 210-12. The Qv. (72) also mentiona I sary. 

AbhMhammattha-vikftsln!. — A txka on Bnddhadatta's AbhldluuniiiA?n» 
ttra written by Siinuuftgala.^ 

^ Gy. 62; Srd. t. 1227. 

/ 

AbhMhammatthapsahgaha. — A compendium of the Abhidhamma 
written by Anuniddha, incumbent of the Mfilaftftma Vibdra.^ A f(ka 
called the Vwwnj^ T%kd exists, written by Havavlmalabaddhl of Ceylon.* 

Other explanatory works on the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha are those 
by Sumaftgala and Ohappata, the Slhalavydkhyftna by Candagomi, the 
Avyuillcd by VepnOabuddhl^ two Navdnutlkd, one by AriyavaipBa and 
the second by an unknown author, and a Vivara^,* 

1 For details see P.L.C. 168-72. i • See Sas. 69. 71; SYd. 1202. 1223; 

* Compendium of PhUoaophy, Preface Gy. 64, 66, 76. 


Abhidhammapapparasafth&na. — Written by Nava(Culla-)VlmaIa- 
buddbl, explaining some passages of the Abhidhamma.^ 

^ Gy. 64. 74; Bode, op. cU,, 27-8. 

Abhldhammavlbhfaavd. — A tlkd on the Abhl dlmimniit thftffaftgaha by 
SumaAgala, pupil of Sariputta (Navavimalabuddhi).* It is the most 
famous of the exegetical works on the Abhidhammatthasahgaha.* 

^ Gy. p. 62; SYd. 1227. * Compendium of PhUoaophy, Preface ix. 

Abhldhamm&vatira. — An Abhidhamma treatise by Bnddhadatta of 
Uragapura. The book was written in India in the Cola country. It is 
an introduction to the study of the Abhidhamma, and there is much 
similarity between it and the Visuddhimagga, though Buddhadatta’s 
diction is less involved and ambiguous than that of Buddhaghosa; his 
vocabulary is extraordinarily rich and his style more graphic. 

The work is mostly in verse with, here and there, a prose commentary 
supplied by the author himself.^ 

Two on it exist, one by Vtobsara MaMndmt of the Mah&vihara 
and the other by Sumabgala, pupil of Sariputta.* 

^ Gy. 69; see P.L.C. 107-8 for details. 


* S&S.34. 



AMiMUn«nMl[^ • — A P&li Dictionary written in the twelfth 
centnry by MoggnlUlia Thera of Ceylon, following the style tod the 
method of the Sanskrit Amarakosa. It is in three parts, dealing with 
“ celestial, terrestrial and miscellaneous bbjects,^’ and each part is sub- 
divided into several sections, which are not all mutually exclusive. The 
whole book is a dictionary of synonyms, all the names given to one 
particular thing being grouped together and put into verse for the purpose 
of memorisation. 

A was written by a Burmese Officer-of -State under King 

KlttlsOuMflra (a.d. 1351), and there exists a Burmese translation of the 
eighteenth bentury. In Ceylon itself a sanm (paraphrase) and a tiled 
have been written, the sanna being the older and by far the more valuable 
work.^ 

^ Ov. 62, 63; Svd. v. 1253; Sad. 65; see also P.L.C. 187-9; Bode, op. dt., 67. 

Abhlnandana Sutte. — He who takes delight in any or all of the five 
khandhas takes delight in suffering; he who does not is released there- 
from.* 

1 S.iii.31. 

Abhlnandamina Sutta. — One who is enamoured of body, etc., becomes 
Mara’s bondsman; by not being enamoured one becomes free.^ 

^ S.iii. 76. 

Abhinandena Sutta (2). — By taking delight in the eye, ear, etc., one 
takes delight in 111; by not so doing one is released from 111. Similarly 
with regard to sights, sounds, etc.* 

1 S. iv. 13. 

Abhinivesa Sutta. — Bondage of and dependence upon the fetters arise 
as a result of clinging to the five khandhas.* 

^ S.iii. 186. 

1. Abhlnlhftra Sutta. — Of those who engage in meditation, some are 
possessed of both skill in concentration and power of resolve, others are 
otherwise.* 

1 S.iii. 267. 

2. AbhlnDiini Sutta. — Same as above, but “ range of concentration ” 
is substituted for concentration.”* 

^ S.iii. 276. 
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AbhlUittyya Satta. — woman posseB^ of the five powers (beauty, 
wealth, kin, soas and virtue) continues to get the better of her husband.^ 

^ S.iv.246. 

1. Abhlbhu. — Chief disciple of Slkhi Buddha/ In the Arui^vatt Suiia 
it is said that he went with SikhI to a Brahma-world and, at the Buddha's 
request, preached a sermon to the accompaniment of ^^reat magical 
powers. He proved that by using just such speech as if he were preaching 
to a gathering of monks, he could, standing in the Brahma- world, make his 
voice heard by its thousand realms.^ The verses spoken on this occasion 
are, in the Theragatha, ascribed to Abblbhflta/ 

In the Anguttara Nikaya^ we find Ananda asking the Buddha how far 
Abhibhu's powers bore relation to those of a Buddha, and the Buddha 
replying that Abhibhu was a mere disciple, and proceeding to describe 
the immeasurable powers of the Tathagatas. 

Abhibhu was a brahmin because we find him so addressed in the 
Aru];^ivati Sutta referred to above, but in the Buddhavaipsa Com- 
mentary* he is spoken of as a rdjaputia. 

In the Patisambhidhamagga Commentary* his story is given as an 
example of vikuhbam-iddhi whereby a person could make himself seen 
in many places at the same time. We are told that he developed mfa- 
kasiiff,ay to attract to himself the attention of the world systems. 

The Thera Adhopupphlya had been a hermit in Himava during the 
time of Sikhi Buddha and had offered flowers to Abhibhu.^ 

^ D.ii. 9; J. i. 41; Bu. xxi. 20. ^ p. 202. 

2S.i. 164f. ® 488f. 

» V. 1147-8. 7 Ap. i. 128-9. 

« i. 226 f.;AA.i. 4361. 

2. Abhibhil. — A class of devas belonging to the Arupa-plane.^ They 
live in the same plane as the VehapphaU. In the Mulapariydya Sutta 
the word is used to denote all the Asafifiasattftdevi. Buddhaghosa ex- 
plains the word by saying abhibhavi ti Abhibhu; him abhibhavl ti ? oaUdro 
khandhe, arupino. They are beautiful and long-lived, and are therefore 
considered to be eternal and identical with Brahma.' In the Brahma- 
nimariJUinika SuUa^ the Buddha claims to be Abhibhu (s=the conqueror). 

SMA.i.30. * M.i.329. 

3. Abhibhu. — The name of a Bodhisatta who obtained tnoorapa under 
Ootama. He will become the sixth Buddha after (Jotama.^ 


^ An&gata Vuiisa, p. 37. 
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1. AblllUlfl Blltta.-rOii the immeasuxableneBs of a Baddha'a poweis.^ 
^ A. i* 226 f abo oalled the SlhailMa Satta in the Commentary. 


2. AbhIUlfi Satta» — On the eight stages or stations of mastery over the 
senses (obhibMyaphanani)} 

1 A.iv.306f. 


Abhlbhflta. — A. Thera. He was bom in the Raja's family in Veffha 
(v,l. Vetfhipura) and succeeded to his father's estate. When the Buddha 
came to the city during a tour, Abhibhuta heard him and invited him 
for a meal; he later entered the Order and became an arahant. Three 
verses ascribed to Abhibhuta occur in the Theragatha, uttered, it is said, 
when his kinsmen and retainers came to him lamenting that he had left 
them without a leader.^ The second of these verses is elsewhere* attri- 
buted to Abhlbhu, chief disciple of SikhI Buddha. But in the Milinda- 
pahha,* Nagasena ascribes the second verse to the Buddha, and in the 
MaMparinibhdna SuUa^ the third verse also is ascribed to him. The 
second verse is also assigned to the Buddha in the Divyavadana,* but 
elsewhere in the same book* it is said to have been uttered by devas. 

In a former birth Abhibhuta had been a householder in the time of 
Vessabhu Buddha and became a believer in the Faith, to which he was 
led by his friends. When the Buddha died, the populace gathered to- 
gether to obtain relics, but Abhibhuta, having quenched the pyre with 
fragrant water, was first able to take those which he desired.^ 

He is evidently to be identified with Citaluulibb&paka Thera of the 
Apadana.* 


1 Thag. vv. 266-7; ThagA. i. 372f. 
» S.i. 166. 

8 246. 

* U. ii. 121. 


• p. 200. 

• p. 669. 

7 ThagA. i. 372. 

• ii.408. 


AblllmftrapayoJaii&. — ^Name given to the conspiracy into which Deva- 
dstta and AJitesattu entered, to have archers shoot at the Buddha and 
so kill him.^ 

^ J.i.l42; yi.l30l.; DA. i. 164. 

AUilys KaeojBna.— See Sabbiya Kaccbna. 

Abtaliidbana.— A friend of Sambhnta Sttafanlya. He went with 
Sambhnta, BhOmiJa and Jayyasana to heat the Bnddha preach.^ 

1 llufA.i.47. 
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A bMr i mi , — One of the three palaces occupied, as a layman, by Hbada 
Buddha.^ 

^ Btt. X. 19. 


Abhlrflllfr-Nandi TherL — She was bom in Eapilavatthu as the daughter 
of the chief of the Sakiyan Khemaka and was named Nandft. Owing 
to her great beauty and charm she became known as Abhirdpa- 
Nanda. 

On the day appointed for her to select her husband, the S&ldyan youth, 
on whom her choice was to have fallen, died,^ and her parents made her 
leave the world against her will. liven after she had entered the Order 
she avoided going into the Buddha’s presence, being infatuated with 
her own beauty and fearing the Master’s rebuke. In order to induce 
her to come to him, the Buddha directed Mah& Paiftpati to see that all 
the nuns came for instruction. When Nanda’s turn came she sent 
another in her place. The Buddha refused to recognise the substitute, and 
Nanda was compelled to go herself. As she listened to the Buddha 
preaching, he, by his magic power, conjured up a beautiful woman and 
showed her becoming aged and fading, causing anguish to arise in 
Nanda’s heart. At the opportune moment, the Buddha drove home 
the truth of the impermanence of beauty. Meditating on this topic, she 
later became an arahant.* 

The two verses preached to her by the Buddha, which she made the 
subject of her meditations, are given in the Therigatha.* 

In the time of VipassI Buddha, Nanda had been the daughter of a 
wealthy burgess in the Buddha’s native town of Bandhumati. Having 
heard the Buddha preach she became his pious follower, and, at his death, 
made an offering of a golden umbrella decked with jewels to the shrine 
built over his ashes.^ 

The verses quoted in the Thei^atha Commentary, as having been 
taken from the Apadana, really belong to Mettt, and are found in the 
Apadana (ii. 515 ) ascribed to EkaplpfattylUL The correct verses are 
found in the Apadana under the name of Abhirupa Nanda, and agree 
with the story given in the text of the Therigatha Commentary. 


^ The Aped&na aooount (ii. 609) does 
not mention the suitor's death, but states 
that many sought her hand and caused 
great trouUie, to avoid which her parents 
made her join the Order. 


> ThigA. 81 f. : SnA. i. 241-2. 
■ w. 19, 20. 

« Ap. ii. 608. 


AUdvaddhaintnaka.— See Aolvaddbamtaiaka. 
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1* AUlliaQ^A Sutta (3). — Unvarying loyalty to the Buddha, to the 
Dhamma, to the Saftgha and possession of virtues dear to the Ariyan — 
these are the four floods of merit that bring happiness.^ 

1 S. V. 391-2. 

2. AhhlsaQfa or Sayhaka Sutta (3). — Same as above; the measure of 
merit that accrues as a result of these four floods is incalculable, like 
the waters of the ocean.^ 

In the second and third suttas of both these groups the fourth quality 
is given in (a) as possession of a heart free from stinginess, delighting in 
self-surrender; in (b) as possession of insight into the rise and fall of 
things, insight that is Ariyan. 

1 S. V. 399-402. 


3. Abhisanda Sutta. — The flve yields of merit (punnahhisandd) which 
accrue to a monk because of concentration of mind in various activities.^ 

^ A. iii. 51 f. 

4. Abhisanda Sutta. — The eight yields of merit that a monk can obtain 
by p^^actising various qualities.^ 

» A. iv. 245 f . 

Abhisamaya Katha, — The third chapter of the Pannavagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga.^ 

Mi.216ff. 


Abhisamaya Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Sacca Saipyutta of the 
Saipyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 V.469il. 

Abhisamaya Saipyutta. — The thirteenth Samyutta, forming the second 
section of the Nidana Vagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

^ ii.l33ff. 

Abhisambodhialahkara. — A Pali poem in one hundred stanzas written 
by Sarauahkara 8a&gharftja of Ceylon in the eighteenth century. It 
treats of the life of the Buddha from the time of his birth as Sumedha, 
during the regime of Dipankara, to his last birth as Siddhattha.^ 

1 P.L.C.281. 
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Abhlsambuddha-gfttbft, — The name given to the stanzas which illustrate 
and summarise the Jataka stories, when such stanzas are mentioned as 
having been spoken by the Buddha himself, either after the Enlighten- 
ment or before it, while he was yet a Bodhisatta.^ 

^ See Buddhist Birth Stories, Introd. 

Abhlsammata. — A king of sixty-three kappas ago; a previous birth 
of P&tallpupphiya Thera.^ 

Ap. i. 123. 

Abhisammataka. — A yakkha chieftain. Upav&na Thera, who at the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha had been a very poor man, set up his 
uttardsanga as a banner on the shrine erected over the relics of the Buddha. 
Abhisammataka had been appointed by the devas a» guardian of the 
ofPerings at the shrine, and he went round the shrine three times carrying 
the banner, while he himself remained invisible.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 308; Ap. i. 72. 


Abhis&ma. — A king of fifteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Udakft- 
sanadfiyaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i.218. 

Abhiseka. — The name of a statue of the Buddha in the Abhayagiri- 
vibftra. King Dbfitusena had a golden ornament made for it,^ and in the 
time of Kassapa I., a senapati, named Mig&ra» built a house for it.^ 
Migara also instituted a dedication festival for “ Abhiseka Buddha.''^ 

' Cv. xxxviii.67. ® Ibid,, 40; .see also Geiger’s trans, i. 

^ Ibid, , xxxix. 6. ! 35, n. 7 ; 36, ii. 2. 


Amacchari Sutta. — A woman should not be stingy and she should be 
wise.^ 


1 S. iv. 244. 


Amata. — The Lake of Immortality, in searching for which Bhaddasftla 
met the Buddha N&rada/ 

1 BuA. 154. 


Amata Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 184-90. 

1. Amata Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the Deathless and the path 
thereto.^ 


1 S. iv. 370. 


10 
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2. Amato Sutto. — ^Dwell with xnind well establiehed in the ioiii Satir 
paUhdna, but let not that be to you the Deathless, i.e, do not confuse 
the means with the end.^ 

^ 8. y. 184; also KS. v. 161, n. 1. 

3. Amato Sntto. — On the nature of deathlessness/ 

^ A. iy. 455. 

Amatodundttbhi. — One of the names under which the Bahudhatuha 
Sutta is known. ^ Like soldiers in the field of battle, so the disciples in 
the path, developing insight after the method of this sutta, raise aloft 
the standard of Arahantship — hence the name.‘ 

1 M.iii.67. a MA.ii.888. 


Amadlia.~See Damatha. 


1. Amara.— See AmaravatL 

2. Amara. — A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha. The Buddha, 
being there, made his way to the pleasaunce (Amaruyyfina) of the city, 
leaving his footprints to show his path. The two chiefs of the city, 
SambAhula and Sumitta, brothers, seeing the footmarks, went themselves 
to the pleasaunce, and having listened to the Buddha's preaching became 
arahants.^ 

1 BuA. 186. 

1 . Amaragiri, — One of the three palaces occupied by Atthadassi Buddha 
during his lay life.^ 

^ Bu. XV. 16. 

2. Amaragiri. — A monastery in Ceylon, in which lived the Elder 
Vanaratana. In the time of Bhuvanekabfthu IV. it seems to have been 
the home of the orthodox monks.^ 

» P.L.C. 240. 

Amarapura. — A city of Burma, founded by King Bodopaya.^ The 
Elder N&pftbbivaipsa lived there and was head of the group of monks 
known as the Amarapura sect. These monks, later, took to Ceylon a 
number of Pali texts, these being either of Burmese authorship or else 
better known to the Burmese fraternity than to the Biphalese.* 

Bode, p. 74; Sag. 130. * Bode, p. 78. 
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1. AmaravalL — Also called Ainaia. A city in tlie time of IHpaAkant 
Buddha. Sumedba was bom there in a very rich family and renounced 
the world after having given his wealth away.^ According to the 
Mahabodhivaipsa* the city was so called because it was inhabited by 
men like gods. 

^ Bu.ii. 6; J. i. 6; DhA. i. 68, etc. * p. 2. 

2. Amaravafl. — A city in the time of Buddha eighteen 

leagues in extent. It was in the Devavaaa, near the city, that Ko^^^^hha 
preached his first sermon^ {v,L Arundhavatl). 

^ BuA. 108-9. 

3. Amaravati. — The city of Sidikat of the gods.^ 

^ Sp. i. 49; Gv. Ixzx. 5; it is described in the Mahabh&rata iii. 1714 Iff.; see also 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 140 f. 

Amarft (Amai&devi). — Wife of Mahosadba. She was the daughter of 
a merchant who had fallen on evil days. Mahosadha, while seekmg for 
a wife, met her as she was taking a meal to her father and entered into 
conversation with her. He asked her various questions and she answered 
in riddles. Mahosadha went to her father’s house and plied his trade as 
a tailor, taking the opportunity of observing the girl’s behaviour. He 
tested her temper and her character in various ways, and being satisfied 
that she was altogether desirable, he married her with the approval of 
Queen Udumbari. She became popular with everybody and was of 
great assistance to her husband in frustrating the attempts of his enemies 
to work him harm.^ 

In the present age Amara was the beautiful BimbadevL* 

In the Milinda’ the king mentions the story of AmaradevI having been 
left behind in the village while her husband was away on a journey, and 
of her resisting a temptation to be unfaithful to him. If that be true, 
how," asks the king, “ could you justify the Buddha’s statement^ that 
‘ all women will go wrong, failing others, even with a cripple ’’ Naga- 
sena explains this by saying that Amara did not sin because she had 
neither real secrecy nor opportimity nor the right-wooer ! 

^ J, iv. 364-72, 392; the story appears j really belong to the Buddha. They 
also in Mtu.ii. 83. | appear in the Kv/Ma J&taka (J. v. 435), 

‘ J. vi. 478. I which is a specimen of Indian folk-lore 

^ pp. 206 ff. j and not of Buddhist belief. 

^ Incidentally, these words do not j 

— The name given to the riddle in which Amara tells 
Maboiadlia the way to her house: “ Yena aaUu biUvhgd ca dvigu^paldso 
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ca pupphito, yendddmi tena vadand yena naMmi na tena mdSmi eaa 
maggo yavamajjhakassa etam channapatham vijdndhUi,*' 

The scholiast explains it thus: entering the village you will see a cake 
shop and then a gruel shop; further on an ebony tree in flower, take a 
path to the right. 

This riddle referred to in J. i. 425 as the Amaradevipanha, is, however, 
called Chaimapafhapafiha in the Vmmagga itself, where it actually 

occurs in the story.' 

1 J. vi. 366-6. 

Amarinda. — Name given to Sakka, king of the gods.' 

1 E.g., ThigA. 161, 112. 

Amlta. — A king of twenty-flve kappas ago ; a previous birth of Agga* 
pupphiya Thera' {v.l Amitobhava, Amitogata). 

1 Ap. i. 229. 

Amitafijala. — A king of fourteen kappas ago; a previous birth of 

SUapupphlya Thera' {v.l Asitafijala). 

1 Ap.i.219. 

1. Amiti. — One of the two chief women disciples of Padumuttara 
Buddha.' 

^ Bu. zi.25; J. i.37; SA. ii.68; DA.ii.489. 

2. Amita. — One of the two daughters of SDiahanu (the other being 
Pamitf) and therefore a sister of Suddhodana^ the Buddha's father. She 
married Suppabuddha the Sakyan and bad two children, Bhaddakaec&n& 
and Devadatta. She was a grand-daughter of Devadahasakka.' 

She is the paternal aunt of the Buddha, referred to as being the mother 
of Tlssa Thera’ {v.l Amata). 

^ Mhv. ii. 16-22; see Bookhill> p. 13, where her son is called KalyUMVardhana. 

• ThagA. i. 105; MA. i. 280. 

Amlt&bha. — A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a previous biitk of 
BlnwafifiaKa Thera.^ 

iAp.i.210. 

Amltodana.— Son of SIhahann and Kaecfint (daughter of Devadaba- 
aakka) and brother of Suddhodbana/ He was the father of Mabdllfaia 
and Annraddha.* Elsewhere* Ananda is also called a son of Amitodana. 

1 UhT. ii. 20; SnA. i. 367. * DhA. iv. 124. * DA. ii. 402; AA. i. 162. 
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In Sanskrit sources^ he is spoken of as Amitodana and the father of 
Devadatta. Mention is also made of another son of his, the Satta 
PaQ^U, who escaped the slaughter of the Sakyans by Vlffl^^bha/ 

* E.g„ Rookhill, p. 13, and Bigandet i. 13; see also Mtu. i. 362 

* Mhy. viii. 18, 19. 

Amltobhava.— See Amlta. 

Amltta.— >See Somamltta. 

Amlttaka.— See Amittablift. 

Amittattpana.— A king of seventeen kappas ago; a previous life of 
Pavltfha Thera, ^ probably to be identified with Ekadaipsanlya of the 
Apadana.* 

1 TliagA.i.l86. * i. 108. 

Amlttatipanft. — The young wife of the brahmin J&Jaka of Kalifiga. 
She had been given away by her parents in payment of a debt. Being 
mocked at by the friends she met at the watering-place, she insisted 
on being provided with servants. It was in order to meet with her 
wishes that Jujuka went to Vessantara to beg for the latter's children 
to be used as slaves.^ 

In the present Buddha-age, Amittatapana was CtfioamSiiaviki.* 

1 J.vi. 621-4. * Ibid., 693. 

Amlttabhi. — A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a former life of 

Bhojanadftyaka Thera^ {v.l. Amlttaka). 

^ Ap. i. 263. 

Amoiaphaliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave 
an amara-iimt to Vlpassl Buddha.^ The verses ascribed to him in the 
Apadana are, in the Theragatha Commentary, attributed to two monks, 

bidatta* and Gotama’ (v.l. Amodaphaliya). 

^ Ap. ii. 447. * ThagA. i. 238. • Ibid., i. 266. 

1. Amba j&taka (No. 124).*— During a very severe drought a hermit, 
living in the Himalaya at the head of five hundred ascetics, provided 
water for the animals, using the hollowed trunk of a tree as trough. 
In gratitude the animals brought him various fruits, enough for himself 
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and luB five himdied companions. The story is related regarding a 
brother who was very zealous in his duties, doing everything well and 
wholeheartedly. Because of his great goodness the people fed regularly 
every day five hundred of the Brethren. 

1 J. i. 449-61. 

2. Amba Jfitaka (No. 474). — ^The story of a brahmin youth who learnt 
a charm from a wise Ca^dala. The charm had the power of making 
lovely and fragrant mangoes grow out of season. The youth exhibited 
his skill before the king, but when asked the name of his teacher he 
lied and said he had been taught in Takkasila. Immediately the charm 
escaped his memory and all his power deserted him. At the king's 
suggestion he went back to the teacher to ask his forgiveness and to 
learn the charm anew, but the teacher would have none of him and 
the youth wandered away into the forest and died there. 

The story is told in reference to Devadatta who had repudiated the 
Buddha as his teacher and as a result was born in Avlci.^ 

The youth was a former birth of Devadatta. 

1 J. iv. 200-7. 

Amba Sutta. — The four kinds of mangoes (ripe, etc.) and four corre- 
sponding classes of monks.^ 

1 A.ii. 106 f. 

1. Ambagftma. — ^A village in Ceylon near Pulatthipura identified with 
the modem Ambagamuva. A battle was fought there between the forces 
of OaJabShu and Parakkamabfihu 1/ Parakkambahu n. built a bridge, 
thirty-four cubits in length, over the KhaJJotanadi at Ambagama.* 

^ Cv. Izz. 321. * Ibid,y Ixxzvi. 23. 

2. Ambagima, — One of the villages hear Ves&ll visited by the Buddha 
on his last tour.^ It was between Bha^da'g&niA aiid Bhoganagara, on 
the road from Yesali to Kusinara. This was evidently the road which 
led from Yesali northwards to the Malla Country, for other villages in 
the vicinity of Ambagama were Hatthigama and Jambugama. 

It is noteworthy that Anuplya, although in the Malla country, is not 
mentioned in the list of these villages. Thomas* thinks that 'this is 
because jbhe route to Eusinara passed to the east of Anupiya. 

^ D. ii. 123. * Op, cU,, 148, n. 1. 

AmbaAganstfUtaia.— The spot where Deviiiaipi^atbsa gave a mango 
to Mshlnda, The Elder ate the mango and had the stone planted *in the 
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ground. Immediately a tree grew from it and the earth trembled. 
The Elder declared that the spot would become a place of assembly for 
the Safigha of Ceylon and would be called Ambadigana.^ 

1 Sp.i.lOl. 

Ambaeora Jfttaka (No. 344). — The story of a wicked ascetic who built 
for himself a hut in a mango orchard on the river bank near Benares 
and ate the ripe mangoes as they fell. In order to frighten him Sakka 
made the orchard appear as if it had been plundered by thieves. The 
ascetic, coming back from his begging-round and seeing what had 
happened, charged the four daughters of a merchant who had just 
entered the garden with having stolen the mangoes. They denied the 
charge and swore dreadful oaths to support their statement. Thereupon 
he let them go. 

The story was told about an Elder who had entered the Order in his 
old age and who, instead of practising his duties, looked after mangoes. 
Thieves stole his maneges,^ and he charged with the theft the four 
daughters of a rich merchant who happened to visit the park. They 
swore oaths to prove that they were not guilty and were released.^ 

1 J.iii. 137-9. 

1. Ambattha (usually called Ambaftha-manava). A brahmin youth 
of the Ambattha clan who lived with his teacher, Pokkharasadi» at 
Ukkatfhi. He was learned in the three Vedas and the correlated 
branches of knowledge, including the Lokayata, as recorded in the 
AmhaUha SuUa} Once, at the request of his teacher, he visited the 
Buddha in the lochanabkala wood and seems to have opened his con- 
versation by reviling the Sakyans and calling them menials. It appears 
that Ambattha had once gone on some business of Pokkharasadi’s to 
Eapilavatthu, to the Mote Hall of the Sakyans, and had been insulted 
there.* 

Asked by the Buddha to what family he belonged, Ambat^t^ha replied 
that he came of the Ka^htyana-gotta; thereupon the Buddha traced the 
family back to its ancestor, who had been the offspring of a slave girl of 
OkU^, named Dlsa. The child had been able to talk as soon as he 
was born and, because of this devilish trait, had been called K a bh a 
(devil), hence the family name.* Ambattha makes no remonstrance 
against this genealogy and, under pressure, accepts it as true. This 
gives the Buddha an opportunity of preaching on the futility of feeling 
vanity regarding one’s caste and on the worth of morality and conduct.* 

^D.i.87ff. land married MaddarOpI, daughU>r of 

* Ka^ha later became a mighty seer . Okkika (D. i. 90-7). 
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At the end of the discourse the Buddha walked up and down outside 
his chamber so that Ambattha might see on his body the thirty-two 
signs of a great man. Ambattha goes back to Fokkharasadi and reports 
the whole interview. Fokkharasadi is greatly incensed, abuses Ambattha 
and kicks him. Later Fokkharasadi goes himself to the Buddha and 
invites him for a meal. At the end of the meal the Buddha instructs 
him in his Doctrine and is accepted as the Teacher both of Fokkharasadi 
himself and of his followers and dependants at Ukkattha. Fokkarasadi 
himself becomes a Sotdpanna,^ 

We are not told that Ambattha became a follower of the Buddha. 
Buddhaghosa says^ that the Buddha knew that Ambattha would not 
profit by his discourse in his present life {imind attahhdvena magga- 
pdtuhhdvo natthi), and that therefore a sermon with the idea of converting 
him would only have meant spending unnecessary time. Ambattha 
himself only visited the Buddha on account of his interest in physiognomy. 
According to Buddhaghosa the idea of the Buddha in preaching the 
Ambattha Sutta at such length was that it might be repeated to Fok- 
kharasadi. 

It is conjectured that the Ambattha, who is identified with K&vinda, 
one of the counselors of King Vedeha, in the TJminagga Jdtaka,^ probably 
refers to the Ambattha of this sutta. 

4 DA. i. 278. « DA. i. 274. • J. vi. 478. 

2. Ambattha. — A king of old, at whose court Rahulam&t& in one of 
her former lives had been a handmaid. In that life she had given alms 
to a holy man and, as a result, became in her next birth consort of the 
King of Benares.^ 

1 J.iii. 413-14. 

Ambatthakola. — A district in Ceylon near the modern Kurunegala, 
fifty-five miles from Anuradhapura. When DutthagamaQl planned to 
build the Maha Thupa silver appeared near a cave in this district by the 
power of the devas and was discovered by a merchant who reported the 
find to the king ; the king himself came to gather the silver for the thupa.^ 
Later, AmanijiagamaQl Abhaya built the Rajatalena Vihira here.* 
It was in this district, in the neighbourhood of the Kuthfili VUlftra, that 
Moggallana defeated his brother the parricide Kassapa I.* 

According to the Mahavamsa Tika it was in Ambatthakola that King 
Habfioul! Mahfitissa worked in Soppagiri in a sugar mill to earn money for 
an alms-giving^ {v.l. Ambatthakolalena). 

* Mhv. xxviii. 20-35; MT. 512. i * Cv. xxxix. 21 ff. 

® Mbv. XXXV. 4, 5. I « MT. 024; Mhv. xxxiv. 4 £.. 
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Ambatfha-gotta.— The dan to which Amba(tba-m&nava belonged. 
The Ka^llftyaiiapgOtta was probably one of its chief sections, or, perhaps, 
the family of its original ancestors. In the Buddha’s time the clan was 
evidently considered very aristocratic, at least by its own members, 
for they looked down upon even the Sakyans as scourings from their 
kinsmen’s feet, though the Sakyans themselves seem to have laughed at 
the pretensions of the Ambatthas.^ Nor were the Ambatthas brahmins 
by birth; some of them were farmers and traders and some even sold 
their daughters for gold.* 

The Ambatthas were of an old stock and were well known. Besides 
the Ambattha-manava mentioned above, another Ambattha, called 
Sura, is spoken of in the Pitakas.* 

^ See Amliattlu^in&liava above. : father and a slave (presumably Sfldra) 

* J. iv. 363; they were called brahmins mother, as given in the Ambattka Svita^ 
by courtesy voharavasena (ibid,, 366). ' but from a brahmin father and a Vabya 
According to the Mavavadkammasdsim, mother, 
they were not sprung from Ksatriya ' ® A.i. 26;iii.451 

Ambatiha-viJJft. — The charm learnt by Ka^ha, ancestor of the Ka^ha> 
yanas, from the ascetics of Dakhii^ajanapada. The charm had the power 
of disarming those who tried to attack its possessor. With the aid of 
this charm Kanha won Maddarupi, daughter of Okkaka.^ 

1 D.i. 96; DA. i. 266. 

Ambattha Sutta.— Preached at Icch&natdiala when Ambattha-mftnava 

visited the Buddha.^ 

Beference is made to the Commentary on this sutta where a detailed 
explanation is given of the term cdrikd} It is regarded, together with 
the So^adaTi^ and 'Kutadanla Suttas, as one of the chief discussions 
which the Buddha had with his opponents.® The eight kinds of vijjd 
are detailed therein.* 

iD.i.87flF. »MA. ii. 697. 

a AA. i. 407. I * Sp. i. 116; ii. 496. 

Ambat|haja. — Seventy kappas ago there were fourteen kings of this 
name, all former lives of Ambad&yaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i.117. 

Ambatlttha. — A village in the Cetiya country near Bhaddavatlkft. When 
the Buddha was on tour near there he was repeatedly warned by the 
cowherds not to go to Ambatittha as in the Jatila’s hermitage in the 
village dwelt a mighty Naga. While the Buddha was yet in Bhadda 
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yatik& the Elder Sftgata went to the Jafila’s hermitage and took np his 
abode near the fireplace. The Naga showed his resentment, but SEgata 
was able to overcome him by means of his iddEt-powers. Later Sagata 
visited the Buddha at Bhaddavatika and went with him to Eosambl. 
The fame of the Elder’s victory over the Naga had preceded him and the 
inhabitants of Eosambl were lavish in their hospitality to him. He 
drank wine in their houses and had to be carried to see the Buddha. 
The latter made this the occasion for declaring the drinking of intoxicants 
to be a pdct^^a-ofience.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 108-10; AA. i. 178. 

1. Ambatltthaka. — A Tamil stronghold surrounded by a river and a 
moat; it was captured by Dut^hagaman! after a siege of four months.^ 
The crafty Damila Tltthamba lived there, and it is said that, in the end, 
he was conquered by a conspiracy in which Dutthagamai;ii offered to 
allow him to marry Dutthagamani’s mother? Near here was a ford 
across the MahEvaluka-gaftga. 

1 Mhv. XXV. 7-9. * MT. 473 f. 

2. Ambatltthaka. — A Jatila living at Ambatittha (1). 

Ambatthala. — A little tableland immediately below the Silikuta of the 
Mlssaka Mountain in Ceylon. It was near here that Mahlnda and his 
companions alighted after their aerial journey from Jambudipa? There 
Eing MahEdUlhikarHabEnEga built the Ambatthala Tbupa, risking his 
own life in order to make the building secure. He made a cover for the 
whole thupa and, at its dedication, held the great Giribhanfapfijft.' 
Kaplt^tissaka built a monastery attached to the thupa,’ which Gofhi- 
Uiaya renovated.’ 

The vihara was rebuilt or enlarged by DhEtusena. He intended to 
give it into the charge of the Theravadins, but ultimately gave it to the 
Dhammarucikas at the latters’ request.’ Sirlmeghavappa had a life- 
size golden image of Mahinda placed in the Ambatthala Cetiya.’ 

It is said that the place was so called after the riddle of the mango 
tree (Mhv. xiv. 17 fi.) with which Mahinda put Devanampiyatissa’s 
discernment to the test. Even now mango trees are planted near the 
ceitya in memory of the event. ^ 

Other names for the place are Cetlyambattbala’ and TheEambattbalaka? 

^ Mhv. xiii.20. * zxxvii. 69. 

* /httf., xxiv. 68-81. ^ Cv. trans.i. 4, n. 5. 

* Ihid , , xxxvi. 9. * Cv. zxxvii. 69. 

^ 106. * Mhv. xxxvi. 106. 

* Cv. xxxviii. 76, 



Ambattyaka Thiri. — An Aialiant. He had been a monkey in the 
time of AnomadassI Buddha and, having seen the Buddha in Himay&, 
offered him a mango fruit. As a result of this he enjoyed happiness in 
deva worlds for fifty-seven kappas and was fourteen times Idng under 
the name of Amba^^Ja.^ 

1 Ap.i. 116-17. 


Ambadugga.— A tank in Ceylon, built by Kutakawattosa.^ 

^ Mhv. zxziy. 83. 


AmbapUl (Ambapftllki) , — A courtesan of VesUl. She is said to have 
come spontaneously into being at Vesali in the gardens of the king. 
The gardener found her at the foot of a mango tree — hence her name — 
and brought her to the city. She grew up so full of beauty and of 
grace that many young princes vied with each other for the honour of 
her hand. Finally, in order to end their strife, they appointed her 
courtesan. Later she became a devout follower of the Buddha, and 
building a vihara in her own garden, gave it to him and the Order. This 
was during the Buddha^s last visit to Yesali shortly before his death. 
It is said that when Ambapi.ll heard of the Buddha’s visit to Koflgliiia 
near Vesali she and her retinue drove out of the city in magnificent 
chariots to meet him, and, after hearing a discourse, invited him and the 
monks to a meal the next day. The Buddha accepted this invitation 
and had, as a result, to refuse that of the Licchavis of Vesali.^ 

It was after this meal that Ambapali gave over her park, the Amba- 
pillvana, to the Buddha and the Order. The Buddha accepted the gift 
and stayed there some time before going on to Beluva.* 

Ambapali had a son, Vlmala-Kondafifia, who was an eminent Elder. 
Having heard him preach one day, she renounced the world and, working 
for insight by studying the law of impermanence as illustrated in her own 
ageing body, she attained arahantship.’ 

Nineteen verses ascribed to her are found in the Thengatha.* 

In the time of SikhI Buddha she had entered the Order. While yet 


^ While returning from her visit to 
the Buddha, Ambapali was so elated at 
the idea of having the Buddha to a 
meal the next day, that she refused to 
make way for the Liochavi princes who 
were on their way to the Buddha. She 
refused to give up her invitation for 
anything in the world. The DA. says 
that just before Ambap&U's visit to him, 
the Buddha admonished the monks to 


be steadfast and mindful, lest they 
should lose their heads about her (DA. 
ii. 645). 

> Vin. i. 231-3; D. ii. 95-8; the two 
accounts vary in details, e.g. in the 
D!^ha version the Buddha was already 
in Ambapftlivana, and not in KotigAma* 
when the courtesan visited him. 

> ThigA. 206-7. 

« 252-70. 
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a novice, she took part in a procession of bhikkhunis, and was doing 
homage at a shrine when an arahant theri in front of her hastily spat 
in the court of the shrine. Seeing the spittle and not knowing who 
had committed the fault, she said in reproof, “ What prostitute has 
been spitting here V’ It was owing to this remark that she was bom 
as a courtesan in her.last birth.* 

The Apadana (quoted also in ThigA.) gives some more details about 
her. She had been a daughter of a Khattiya family in the time of Phussa 
Buddha and had done many good deeds in order to be beautiful in later 
births. As a result of the abuse of the nun (referred to above) she had 
been bom in hell and later had, for ten thousand lives, been a courtesan. 
In Kassapa Buddha's time she had practised celibacy.* 

It is said that she charged fifty kahapanas a night from her patrons 
and that Vesali became very prosperous through her. It was this 
that prompted Blmbisara to get a courtesan for his own city of Baja- 
gaha.^ 

Among Ambapali's patrons was Bimbisara, and he was the father of 
her son Vimala-Ko^d^nna.* 

In the Theragatha* there are two verses which, according to tradition, 
were spoken by Ananda in admonition of monks who lost their heads at 
the sight of Ambap&Ii. Whether this was before or after she joined the 
Order we are not told. 

» ThigA. 206-7. i « ThagA. i. 146. 

• Ap. ii. 613 ft . ; ThigA. 213 f . I » w. 1020-21 ; ThagA. ii. 129. 

» Vin. i. 268. 

Ambapill Vagga. — The first chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta 
in the Mahavagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 141-8. 


1. AmbapUi Sutta • — Preached at Ambapftlivana. The four satiptxt- 
thdna form the sole way that leads to the purification of beings, and 
to the realisation of Nibbana, etc.^ 

1 S. V. 140. 

2. AmbapUl Sutta. — A conversation between Anuniddba and Sftrlltutta 
in AmbapUlvana. Sariputta asks the reason of Anuruddha's serenity 
and beauty of complexion. It is due to the practice of the four aaii- 
paUhdnd, says Anumddha; he himself spends all his time in the practice 
of them, and so generally do all arahants.^ 

S.V.301. 
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AmbapiUvana. — The grove presented by AmtopUI to the Buddha and 
the Order. It was in Yes&li and was given to the Buddha during his last 
tour in that town, at the conclusion of the meal to which Ampaball had 
invited him.^ But both the Buddha and the monks seem to have 
stayed there previously during their visits to Vesali.* The Buddha is 
stated to have preached three suttas in the grove, two of them being 
on the value of the satipatthdnd^ In the third sutta^ he dwells on 
the impermanence of all 8cm1chd/ras and proceeds to describe the process 
by which the whole world will ultimately be destroyed by seven suns 
arising in the world and drying ever}rthing up. In this sutta appears 
also the story of the teacher Sun^tta, who, even after becoming the 
Great Brahma, is yet subject to old age and death. 

The Saipyutta also records a conversation that took place between 
Anuruddha and Sariputta during a stay in Ambapalivana.^ 

The grove was planted with mangoes and was so called because it 
belonged to Ambapali.* 

^ Vin. i. 231-3. the Buddha's last tour, because Sariputta 

* Thus according to D. ii. 94 the was still alive. 

Buddha was already in the grove before , ^ S. v. 141 ff. 

Ambap&ll visited him; see also S. v. 301, | * A. iv. 100-6. 

which must refer to an incident before ! ® S. v. 301. • DA. ii.645, 

Ambapftsftna. — A monastery in the village of AAganakola in South 
Ceylon, where lived the Elder Cittagutta/ 

1 MT. 562. 

1. Ambaptp^lyA Thera. — An arahant. He had been a Danava named 

Romasa and had given a cluster of mangoes to Vlpass! Buddha.^ 

1 Ap.i.247. 

2. Ambapip^iya. — An arahant. He had been an elephant in the time 
of Siddattha Buddha. Having seen the Buddha in the forest, the 
elephant gave him a bunch of mangoes. As a result he was born in 
Tusita.^ 

^ Ap.i.396. 

Ambam&la vihftra. — A monastery in Eoha^a built by Dappula 

1 Cv. xlv, 66. 

Ambaydgadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
going to the forest in pursuit of his trade, he met the Buddha and gave 
him an offering of mangoes^ (v.l. Appa°). 

^ Ap.i. 221. 
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AJUliaflgB(flga ?)«ttyaka Thera* — ^An arahant. Ninety *foiir kappas 
ago he had met a Paoceka Buddha named Sataraquiij when the latter had 
just awakened from aama^hi^ and had given him a broth (?) made of 
mangoes.^ 

^ Ap.i.284. 

Ambanupsa.— See Abbhasa* 

Ambara-AmbaravatL — The double name of a city in Uttarakuru.^ 

^ D.iii.201; DA.iii.966. 

Ambarlya Vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of PlAgala- 
Buddharakkhita Thera. It was near Antaravaffhamana-pabbata.^ It 
was also the residence of Pln^p&tlka-Tissa Thera.^ 

1 SA.ii. 113; MA.i. 166; DhsA. 103. 8 AA.i.277. 

Ambala. — Probably the name of a tower in the Jetavana monastery. 
The Sunakha Jdtaka was preached there about a dog who lived in its 
resting-hall.^ 

8 J. ii.246. 

Ambalatthika. — ^A royal park on the road between Rajagaha and 
Nalanda. It contained a royal rest-house [rdjdgdraka) in which the 
Buddha and members of the Order used to stay in the course of their 
joumeyings. It was on one such occasion that the Brahmajdla SuUa 
was preached.^ Buddhaghosa’ says that it was a shady and well- 
watered park, so called because of a mango sapling which stood by the 
gateway. It was surrounded and well guarded by a rampart, and its 
rest-house was adorned with paintings for the king's amusement. 

It was one of the spots in which the Buddha rested during his last 
tour, and we are told that while there he discoursed to a large number 
of monks.* But the most famous of the Buddha's sermons in Ambalat^- 
thika seems to have been the Rdhulovdda Sutta named AmbalaUhika- 
Rdhuhvdda Sutta, because of its having been preached in the park.* 
From the context it appears as though Ambalatthika was within walking 
distance from the Kalandakanivapa in Rajagaha.* 

1 Vinii. 287; D. i. 1. i * M. i. 414 £F. 

* DA. i. 41-2. . 8 But see below (4) for a more probable 

8 D. ii. 81; he remained there one explanation, 
night (UdA. 408). 

2. Ambala(fhlU. — A park in the brahmin village Khiniimata. The 
Buddha went ^ere during one of his tours through Magadha. On this 
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occasion was preached the KiUadania Sutta,^ Buddhaghosa* says the 
park was like the pleasaunce of the same name between Bajagaha and 
Nalanda. 

^D.i.l27. a DA. i. 294. 

3. AmbalatfhlU. — There was a place of this name to the east of the 
Lolu^ftsUa in Anuradhapura. Once when the Dighabhiliaka Theras 
recited the Brahmajdla SuUa there, the earth trembled from the water 
upwards.^ 

On another occasion Eling Vasabha hoard the Dlghabhanakas reciting 
the Mahdsudassana SuUa, and thinking that they were discussing what 
they had eaten and drunk, he approached closer to listen; when he 
discovered the truth he applauded the rnonks.^ 

The place referred to here was probably not a park, but a building 
which formed part of the Lohapasada. In the Mahavaipsa account* of 
the building of the Lohapasada we are told that the plans were copied 
from the gem-palace of the goddess BlnujlI. The central part of the 
palace was called the Ambalatthlkapisftda. It was visible from every 
side, bright, with pennons hung out.’’ 

Dut^thagamaigii probably included a similar central part in the 
Lohapasada.* 

^ DA. i. 131. ^ This view is strengthened by No. 4 

> 636. below. 

* Mhv. xxvii. 11-20. 

4. Ambalatthikft. — According to Buddhaghosa,^ the Ambalatthika, 
in which the Rdhulovdda Sutta of that name was preached, was not a 
pleasaunce, but a pdsdda, a kind of meditation hall ('pcdhdmghara’ 
sankhepa) built in the outskirts of Veluvanavihara for the use of those 
who desired solitude. It is said that Rahula spent most of his time 
there, from the day of his ordination as a seven-year-old boy. 

1 MA.ii.635. 

Ambalatthika-Rihulovada Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha at Amba- 
latfhlki (near Veluvana) to R&hula. It deals with falsehood. Like 
a minute drop of water is the recluseship of those who shrink not from 
deliberate lying, it is thrown away, upset; it is empty and void. There 
is nothing evil they will not do, they run every risk, like an elephant who 
guards not trunk. One should practise constant reflection, thereby 
abandoning all things conducive to woe, either to oneself or to others, 
and develop self-control and purity.^ Rahula was evid^tly yet very 

414-20. 
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young at the time of this sermon, for we find the Buddha making use of 
frequent similes, and pointing them out to him.* 

The Commentary says that it was preached because very young novices 
might be tempted to say things both proper and improper; they were 
likely to imagine things. This sutta is to warn Bahula against the use 
of lies.* 

The Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta is among the portions of scripture 
mentioned in the Bhabra Edict of Asoka as being essentially worthy of 
study by all monks* (v.l. Ambalat|hiya^). 

* Aooordiug to the Cy., he was at the | • MA. ii. 636 f. ; AA. i. 146; ii. 647. 

time only 7 years old (MA. ii. 636). | ^ See Mookcrji: Asolca, p. 119. 

Ambalala. — A locality in Rohana, near the Kantakavana, where the 
forces of Parakkamabahu I., under Rakkha, were victorious in battle.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 68. 

1. Ambavana. — A padhdnaghara in Cejlon, built by Kassapa III.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 26. 

2 Ambavana. — A district in Ceylon, near the village of KhiravSpi. It 
was not far from Pulatthinagara. The name is preserved in that of the 
Ambanganga which flows through the valley of Matale.^ 

^ Cv. Ixvi. 85; Ixix. 0; Ixx. 98, 191>6. See also Cv. trans. i. 260, n. 1. 

See also under Anupiya, Kakuttha, Jivaka^ Cunda, Todeyya, Pivarlka 
and Vedafifi& for other localities designated as Ambavana and connected 
with these names. 

Ambav&pi. — A tank at Bukakalla in Ceylon. It was given over to the 

Matamblya-padhanagbara by the Damila, Potthakuttha.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 19>20. 

Ambav&savapi. — One of the tanks restored by Parakkamabahu I. 
before his great war.^ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 43. For identification see Cv. trans. i. 280, n. 6. 

Ambasakkhara. — One of the Licchavi chieftains of Vesali during the 
Buddha’s time. He was a nihilist by persuasion. 

Once while going through the city he saw a beautiful woman. Wishing 
to possess her, he commandeered her husband’s services and one day 
ordered him to bring mud and lotuses from a pond three leagues away, 
his life to be the penalty if he did not return the same evening. Mean^ 
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while Ambasakkhaia ordered the guards to shut the city gates earlier 
than usual. The woman's husband returned to the city before nightfall, 
but finding the gates shut, he asked a thief, who was impaled just outside, 
to bear witness to his having arrived before sunset. 

The thief's uncle had been a pious merchant in Vesali, but had been 
beheaded for alleged implication in his nephew's theft. He had been 
reborn as a peta, and because of his good^ deeds he possessed various 
powers. By reason, however, of having once hidden, in jest, the clothes 
of a friend who was bathing in the river, he was born naked. Every 
night he came to see his nephew and encouraged him to go on living, 
in spite of his impalement, because the peta knew that suffering in hell 
awaited the thief after death. 

When the man with the lotuses asked the thief's assistance in proving 
his innocence, he was advised to await the petals arrival that night 
and to get his counsel. This the man did, and when, the next day, he 
was summoned before Ambasakkhara, he cited the peta as witness for 
his defence. Ambasakkhara agreed to test the truth of the story, and 
in the night he saw the peta and learnt all that had happened. Greatly 
marvelling, he offered to help the peta in getting rid of his nudity. He 
was asked to seek the holy Elder Kappltaka who lived in Kaplnaecana 
in the Vajji country and give him robes in the petals name. This was 
done, and the peta immediately appeared before them clad in heavenly 
robes. From that time Ambasakkhara was converted to the Faith, and 
after having listened to a sermon by Kappitaka became a Sotdpanna. 
The impaled thief was set free and was cured by the royal physician; 
he later attained to the state of an arahant.^ 

1 Pv, 46-67; PvA. 216-44. 


Ambasakkharapeta Vatthu. — The story of Ambasakkhara and the peta^ 
as given above. The Elder Kappitaka related the story to the Buddha, 
and the Buddha made it an occasion for a discourse to the assembled 
multitude.^ 

1 PvA. 243-4. 


Ambasap^la. — A brahmin village in Magadha to the east of Bajagaha. 
To the north of the village was the Vedlyaka mountain, in which was the 
where the Sakkapafiha Sutta was preached. On the 
occasion of the preaching, as Sakka with his retinue came to visit the 
Buddha, the village was bathed in radiance.^ 

The name arose from the fact that the village lay in the vicinity of many 
mango groves.* 

^ ® *DA.iii.697. 


^ D.ii.263f. 
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Amhastanaiieni. — ^Name of Silftkftla. When he was a novice in the 
Order, at Bodhlmapfr Vlhtray he fulfilled his duties to the conununity 
with zeal and skill. Once he presented a mango-fruit to the Safigha, 
and the monks, being pleased, gave him this name.^ 

^ Cy. zxziz. 48 ff. 

Ambasupplya.— See Appihfi. 

Ambahattlia. — A hill in Sun&paranta where the Elder Puppa stayed 
for some time after his arrival in that country. His younger brother 
lived near there in the merchants’ village and gave him alpis^ {v.h AJJu- 
hattha, Abbhahattha). 

1 MA.ii.1016; SA.iii.15. 

Ambfttaka Thera. — An arahant. Fourteen kappas ago he had given 
a mango to a Buddha.^ 

He is probably identical with Rfijadatta Thera.* 

^ Ap. ii . 304. ‘ ThagA. i . 403. 

AmULfakavana. — ^A grove at Maechlkfisapfa, belonging to Clttaga- 
hapati. Being pleased with the Elder Hahanama of Macchikasaoc^a, 
Citta invited him to a meal, and after listening to his discourse, gave 
the grove to the Order. At the dedication of the gift the earth trenibled. 
Later he built a splendid monastery there, the Amb&takar&ma, for the 
use of monks from all parts. ^ It became the residence of large numbers 
of monks, and discussions often took place there between Cittagahapati 
and the resident bhikkhus.* 

Among eminent Elders who visited the place were Isidatta of Avanti 
(who answered Citta’s questions regarding the reason for the existence 
of various views in the world),* Mahaka (who, by his magic powers, 
produced rain and thunderstorms and later showed a special miracle 
to Citta),* Kamabhu (who discoursed to Citta on various topics),* and 
Godatta.* The Elder Lakuptaka Bhaddiya also lived there, in solitude, 
wrapt in meditation.*' 

Behind Ambataka was Mlgapatbaka, which was Citta’s tributary 
village* {v,l AmlA|avaiia). 

1 AA. i. 209; DhA. ii. 74. » Ibid., 291-6. 

* 8. iv. 281-97. * Ibid . , 296-7. 

» Ibid. , 283-8. ’ Thag. ▼. 466. 

« 288-91. * SAiii.93. 

Ambfttaklya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he had 
met the Buddha Vesiabhfl in the mountains and given him a mango.* 

^Ap.ii.399. 



AmMUavipt. — tank restored by Pankkamabilm 1/ A known 
as Tunbain^^ flowed from the tank northwards.* 

^ Or.lxviH.46. * /iji{.,lxzix.60. 

AmbSlavana.— See Amb&taka. 

Amblla-Jaiiapada — A district in Ceylon. In it was the Ralatalena.* 

» MT.400. 

AmUlaiiaHWE. — A. village in Ceylon, near KnrundEy the residence of 
HaUalva.^ Aggabodhi I. built a vibara there and gave the village 
for its maintenance. The vihara and the village were dedicated to the 
ascetics of the Theravada fraternity.* 

^ Near Mannar, Cv. trans. i. 66, n. 6. ‘ Cv. zlii. 17. 


Ambllayigu. — A village in Ceylon. It was the residence of Dathinama, 
father of Dhfitusena.^ 

^ Ov. xxzviii.l5. 


AndUhdi&ra VIh&ra . — A monastery in Ceylon. On one occasion the 
Thera Tipltaka-Culla NSga preached there the Mahd Saldyataniha Sutta, 
The audience of men was one gavuta in extent, and that of gods a 
league. At the end of the sermon a thousand monks became arahants.^ 

1 MA.ii.l025. 

Ambilapika. — A village given by Jettbatissa III. for the supply of 
food to Kassapaglrivlhara.' 

1 Cv. xliv. 98. 


AmblUapadara. — A village given by Aggabodhi III. to the Cetlyapab- 
bata monastery.^ 


^ Cv. xliv. 122. 


Ambajflil. — ^A tank built by Upatissa n.' 

1 Cv. xxxvii.185. 

Ambuyyllia. — ^A monastery in^ Ceylon. Udaya I. (or Dappula) built in 
it the dwelling-house Dappulapabbata.^ It was finished later by Sana I.* 

* Ov. xlix. 30; trs; i. 126 n. 1. According to Cv. 1. 80, it waa built not by tbe 
king but by Mahidm.' 

* Cv. 1. 80. 
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Ayakfita J&taka (No. 347). — The Bodhisatta was once bom in Benares 
and became its king. At that time people were in the habit of sacrificing 
animals to the gods in order to win their favour, but the Bodhisatta pro- 
claimed that no living creature should be slain. Being enraged at the 
loss of their food, the yaJckhas sent one of their number to the Bodhisatta. 
He came to the Bodhisatta^s bed at night meaning to strike him a deadly 
blow. Thereupon Sakka's throne grew hot, and learning the cause, 
Sakka himself came and stood guard over the Bodhisatta. The latter 
saw the yakkha standing over him ready to strike but powerless, and 
only learnt later, to his great encouragement, that Sakka had been there 
to protect him.^ 

The reason for the telling of the story is given in the Mahdkairf,ha 
Jdtaka. 

1 J.iii. 145-7. 

Ayogu]a Sutta. — Ananda asks the Buddha if the Buddha can, by 
psychic powers, reach the Brahma world in his mind-made body as well 
as in his physical body. The Buddha says he can, and proceeds to 
explain how by concentrating body in mind and mind in body the body 
becomes radiant and plastic. Like an iron ball heated throughout the 
day, or a tuft of cotton seed on a ball of thistledown, wafted lightly on 
the wind, so the body, at such time, rises from the ground into the air 
and takes on manifold forms of magic power. ^ 

1 S. V. 282-4. 

Ayoghara. — The Bodhisatta was once born as the son of the king of 
Benares. Both the earlier children of the Queen Consort had been eaten 
up by a she-goblin. For the third child, therefore, an iron house 
{ayoghara) was built, and in this the Bodhisatta was bom, hence his name, 
Ayoghara. Meanwhile the she-goblin had died, but yet the Bodhisatta 
grew up in the iron house. When he was sixteen his father, wishing to 
give him the kingdom, had him taken in ceremonial procession round the 
city. Wondering at all that he saw, he asked why he had been denied 
the sight of all these things before. When told the reason, he reflected 
that all life was a prison, that though he had escaped the goblin, there 
still remained old age and death. Accordingly, at the end of the pro- 
cession, he announced his intention of renouncing the world. His 
parents and many others being converted to his views, they followed 
him into the forest, where a special hermitage was built for them by 
Vlssakanillia under Sakka's orders.^ 


^ J. iv. 490-99. 
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Ayoghara J&taka (No. 510). — The story of Prince Ayoghara as given 
above. 

The story was told regarding the Buddha's Renunciation. 

In the Jatakamala the name appears as Ayogrha.^ 

^ Jarakamala, No. .32. 

1. Ayo]Jh&. — A city of the Ganges.^ Two visits of the Buddha to this 
city are recorded in the Canon; on one accasion he preached the Phma 
Sutta* and on the other the Ddrukhhandha Sutta} In both these 
references the city is said to be on the Ganges; the town usually called 
Ayoj jha (Ayodhya) is certainly not on this river. The records, therefore, 
go back either to a confused or an unintelligent tradition,^ or may 
possibly refer to another settlement made by colonists from the original 
Ayojjha. It is worthy of note that in the Darukkhandha Sutta some 
of the MSS. read Kosamb! for Ayojjha. But even Kosambi (q.v,) was 
on the Jumna and not on the Ganges. 

During the Buddhist period, Ayojjha on the Sarayu was the capital of 
Dakkhi^a Kosala, the janapada roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. 
This, the Ayodhya of the Ramayana, is about a mile from the modern 
Fyzabad. In the Jataka Commentary® there is a mention of Ayojjha, 
which here evidently refers to the city of the Sanskrit epics. It is called 
the capital of King K&lasena. It was besieged by the Andhave^huputti, 
who breached the wall and took the king prisoner. Having thus sub- 
jugated the city, they went to Dvaravatl. 

The Dipavamsa* mentions Ayujjhanagara as the capital of King 
Arlndama and of fifty-five of his descendants. 

According to Buddhaghosa,^ the people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Buddha a vihara in a spot surrounded by forest near a curve of the river. 

Once a warrior named Jagatipala» of the race of Rama, came to 
Ceylon from Ayojjha, and having slain Vikkampap^u* the heir-apparent 
to the throne, ruled in Rohana for five years.® 

^ But see below in this article. ® J. iv. 82. 

» S. iii. 140 ff. 5 S. iv. 179 f. . • iii. 16. 

* See Thomas: op. oil., 16; r/. i ^ SA. ii. 233-4. 

Saketa. * Cv. Ivi. 13 ff. 

2. AyoJJhi.— Capital of Siam. From there VlJayarfiJasDia, King of 
Ceylon, obtained monks for his own country.^ A few years later his 
successor, Klttislrtrkjaslha, sent an embassy there for the same purpose. 

The King of Siam showed the embassy every mark of favour and 
granted them the monks. The monks, who came from Ayojjha to Ceylon, 
re-established the ordination of monks in the Island.* 

^ Cv. xoviii. 91 f. 

■ Ibid., 0 . 60-139; see also JM.A,8. (Ceylon Branch), 1908, No. 64, pp. 17 ff. 



1. i^ro&too (or Vttakktts) 8utta. — certain monk staying in a forest 
tract in Kosala was occupied with evil and wrongful thoughts. The 
deva of the forest, desiring his welfare, drew near and admonished him to 
give up his muddled ways and fix his thoughts on the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha.^ 

1 S.i.203. 

2. Ayoniso Sutta. — In one who practices unsystematic attention, 
sensual desires arise afresh and grow; similarly malevolence, sloth and 
torpor. In him the satipaUhdnd fade away. The reverse happens in 
the case of the man who practises systematic attention.^ 

1 S. V. 84. 

Ayya-nttiya(°ika). Brother of Tissa, king of Kaly&fL He was the 
queen's lover and, being discovered, fied from the capital and lived in 
a district which was later named after him. He sent a letter to the queen 
by a man disguised as a monk, but the ruse was discovered.^ For the 
rest of the story see s.v. Kalyanl-Tissa. 

1 Mhv.xxii.13ff.; MT- 307. 

Ayyaki Sutta. — ^Pasenadi’s grandmother died at the age of 120. He 
had been very fond of her, and would have done anything to have kept 
her. He was so grieved at her death that he came to the Buddha for 
consolation. The Buddha tells him that all creatures have to die.^ 

1 S.i.96ff. 

Ayyak&-kftlaka. — The Bodhisatta was once born as a bull as black as 
jet. While still a young calf he was given by his owners to an old woman, 
who reared him like a son; hence his name (** Grannie's Blackie "). The 
village lads used to ride on him for play. Once he saw a merchant 
trying to get his five hundred carts across a ford; the merchant's bulls 
were not strong enough for the task, and seeing the Bodhisatta the 
merchant tried to make use of his services. The Bodhisatta agreed only 
after he had been promised a thousand. The task completed, the 
merchant tried to cheat him, paying only half the promised amount. 
But the bull would not let him go till all the money had been paid. The 
earnings so obtained he took to the old woman, who was greatly pleased.^ 

^ J.i. 194-6. 

Ayyamltta Thera.— An Elder who lived in Kassakalena. In his 
begging village was an updaikd who looked after him like her own son. 
One day the Elder, while oh his begging rounds, heard her giving, orders 
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to her daughter regarding his food. He realised that the woman was 
undergoing great privations in order to provide him with luxuries, and 
feeling that he was unworthy of such attention, went back to Eassa- 
kalena and sat down on his couch, determined not to rise till he had 
become an arahant. During the night his object was achieved and the 
deva in the cave uttered his praise in song. The following morning 
he went as usual for his alms and the updaikd knew that he had realised 
his quest.^ 

He is also called Mah&mitta. 

1 DA. iii. 790-1 . • VbhA. 279. 

Araka. — The Bodhisatta, bom as a brahmin teacher. His story is 
told in the Araka Jdtaka. He is referred to also in the Dhammaddhaja 
Jdtaka^ where the Bodhisatta relates how, as Araka, he had developed 
thoughts of lovingkindness and practised the brahmavihdrd for seven 
years and then was bom in the Brahma-world. 

His name appears again in the AAguttara Nikaya* in a list of teachers, 
and we are told that among Araka's pupils those who followed his 
teachings were born in the Brahma-world, while the others were born in 
various purgatories. In the Anguttara context no special mention is 
made of his^having taught the brahmavihdras, 

1 J.ii. 196. * A. iv. 136-8. 

Araka J&taka (No. 169). — The Bodhisatta was once bom in a brah- 
min's family and was named Araka; when he grew up he embraced the 
religious life and lived in the Himalaya as a teacher with a large follow- 
ing. He taught his pupils the value of the four brahmavihdras. After 
his death he was born in the Brahma-world and remained there for seven 
SBons. 

The story was told to the monks at Jetavana in reference to the Metta 

Sum} 

1 J.ii. 60-2. 


Araka Sutta. — The teachings of Araka (q.v,)} 

1 A. iv. 136 ff. 


Araja. — One of the palaces occupied by DtaammadassI before he became 
the Buddha.^ 


1 Bu. xvi. 14. 


Arafijaragttl. — A. chain of mountains in HaJJhiiliadesa* Not far away 
from it was a very populous town on a river. In this river many men 
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bathed, and along its banks sat beautiful courtesans tempting them. 
' It was one of these courtesans that tempted the sage Nftrada*^ 

Arahjagiri was one of the places passed by Vessantara and his fainily 
on their way from their home to Vaftkagirl. From the city of Jetuttara 
to Suva^Q^gintala was five leagues and it was five leagues more to 
Eontimara; thence to Aranjaragiri was five and again five to Dunni- 
vittha.' This was the road followed by banished men* {vX Arafijara^). 

1 J.iii.463. * Ibid., vi. 614. » Ibid.,m. 

Arafifia. — Four great Arannas are often mentioned in literature.^ 
They had once been the sites of very populous and prosperous kingdoms, 
but had later been destroyed by the gods because of ofEences committed 
by their kings against holy men. The four Maha Arannas are : Da^^aka^ 
KallAga^ MeJJha^, and M&tafiga°. Details of these are found under each 
respective name. 

Arafifia J&taka (No. 348). — The Bodhisatta was once born in a brahmin 
family. He learned all the arts in Takkasila, but when his wife died he 
went with his son to be an ascetic in the Himalaya. One day a girl came 
to the hermitage, fleeing from brigands, and corrupted the virtue of 
the youth. But when she tried to induce him to go away with her, he 
wished to consult his father. The father warned him against leaving the 
hermitage and taught him the way to mystic meditation.^ The reason 
for telling the story is given in the Culla-N dradakassapa Jdtaka. 

1 J.iii. 147-9. 


1. Arafifia Vagga. — The third section of the Tika Nipata of the 
Jatakatthatha.^ 


1 J.ii.364ff. 


2. Arafifia Vagga. — The nineteenth section of the Pancaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas, describing ten classes 
of men, each excelling in a special kind of asceticism, and in each class 
one is named as being the best among five who devote themselves to the 
same life, though from different motives.^ 

1 A. iii. 219-21. 

1. Arafifia Sutta. — Spoken before the Buddha by a forest-dwelling 
spirit who had been impressed by the simple life of the brethren in the 
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woods. The Buddha tells him the reason for their serenity and their 
beauty of complexion.^ 

1 S.i.6. 

2. Arafifia Sutta. — On the kind of monk who should seek the forest.^ 

1 A.ii.262. 

3. Aralifta Sutta. — On the advantages of developing drbdpanasati} 

1 A.iii.l21. 

4. Arafifia Sutta. — On the qualities a monk should have to benefit 
by living in forest hermitages.' 

1 A. iii. 136 f. 

Arafifiakufikfi . — Mention is made of several forest hermitages in the 
Buddha's time. There was one, for instance, near Rajagaha, where 
Maha Moggallana' used to spend his time and also Maha Kassapa.* 
Evidently other monks of the Order dwelt there from time to time, 
e.g, the novice Aclravata.^ There was one hermitage near Dighambldlka* 
and another near Himava,® where the Buddha sometimes went. 

1 J. iii. 33. 2 Ihid,, 71. ♦ DhA. ii. 236. 

3 M. iii. 128. I » Ibid., ii. 31. 129. 

Arafifiavisi Nikftya. — A group of monks in Ceylon who seem to have 
spent most of their time in solitary spots engaged in meditation. They 
owed allegiance to the Mahavihara. They are first heard of in the sixth 
century when, in the reign of Aggabodhi II., the King of Kalinga came 
over to Ceylon and joined the Order under the famous Elder Jotip&la. 
This fraternity seems to have been closely associated with the Buddhists 
of Kalinga. Among famous scholars belonging to it were: Ananda 
Vanaratanatlssa, Vedeha, Cola Buddhappiya, CuUa Dhammap&la, 
Medhafikara, his pupil Ananda and Siddhattha. 

The Araiinavasins were specially esteemed by PariUcammabahu of 
Dambadenlya.* 

^ For details about them see P.L.C. 210-13. 226, 229. 

AiailAasatta. — A king of twenty kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Nimlttasafifiaka Thera^ (v.l. Anfiiiamanns: Arafifiasanta). 

1 Ap.i.261. 


Ara^afilaba.— See Am^afijalia. 
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Araquidlplya Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he had 
been a deva^ and coming back to earth had, with great devotion, lighted 
five lamps for the use of others. As a result, fifty-five kappas ago he 
was bom as a king, Samantaeakkhn^ (u.l. Apaopad^ Anumod*"). • 

» Ap.i.231. 


Arapavibhafiga Sutta. — The 139th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
It was preached at Jetavana and contains a statement and an exposition 
of the middle path of peace between the two extremes of pleasures of sense 
— ^low, ignoble and unprofitable — and self-mortification, also painful 
and unprofitable. The path is the Noble Eightfold Path: in preaching 
the doctrine the preacher should neither appreciate nor depreciate it, 
he should teach the truth in abstract terms of general principle. He 
should not be a tale-teller nor confront anyone with improper remarks ; 
he should speak slowly and not hurriedly; he should neither afiect 
provincialisms in speech nor depart from recognised parlance. 

At the end of the discourse a young man, Subhuti, is praised because 
he walked where calm dwelt.^ 

1 M.iii. 230-7; MA.ii. 977-8. 


Ara^fi Sutta. — On the Undefiled. Preached in answer to a deva*s 
questions as to who are undefiled and fit to receive homage from everyone. 
Monks, says the Buddha, are so worthy.^ 

1 S. i. 44-6. 


Aiapl Sutta. — There are five indriyas: those of ease, discomfort, 
happiness, unhappiness and indifference. Just as from the rubbing 
together of two sticks warmth and heat are produced, so, from their 
separation, warmth and heat, thus bom, are quenched; similarly from 
contact, experienced as agreeable, arises the faculty of ease {mhhindriya), 
etc} 

1 S. V. 211-13. 


1. Ara^emi. — A brahmin teacher of a past age, given in a list of six 
teachers, who were furohitas} They practised ahirnsd and, abstaining 
from flesh, got rid of their lusts. As a result, they were bom in the 
Brahnialoka. They had many disciples. 

^ A. iii. 373. The others being a seventh name is added, Arska ; see also 
Sunetta, Mfigapakkba, Kaddilaka, Divy, 632. 

Hattupilaand Jottpila. InA.iv. 136f. 
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2. Ara^eml. — Tibetan sources mention a king, Ara^emi Brahmadatta 
of Sayatthi, wbo was father of Pasenadl. He was exiled from his kingdom 
and lived in Oampa.^ But see Mahftkosala. 

^ Rockhill, pp. 16, 70. 

1. Arati Sutta. — Once when Vadgba was in A}ay! he noticed that his 
teacher, Nlgrodha Kappa, never left his cell after his return from the alms- 
round. Disaffection arose in Vahgisa's heart and he was troubled by 
thoughts of lust. He composed several verses by way of self-admonition 
and uttered them to himself. These form the Arati Sutta.^ 

1 S.i. 186-7. 

2. Arati Sutta. — Three evil states and the means of removing them.^ 

^ A.iii.448. 

Arafl. — One of the three daughters of Mftra, the others being Taph& 
and Ragft.^ Seeing their father disconsolate after his repeated attempts 
to foil Gotama's quest for Enlightenment, they offered to tempt the 
Buddha with their wiles. This was in the fifth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. With Mara’s approval, they came to the Buddha in various forms 
and in various guises, as he sat at the foot of the AJapala banyan tree, 
and danced and sang before him. In the end the Buddha told them that 
he was beyond temptation by the pleasures of the senses and they went 
back to their father.* 

In the Samyutta account, they are said to have asked the Buddha 
questions regarding himself and his teachings. Arati’s question was 
how a man who had already crossed the five floods could cross the sixth.* 

I In the Buddha-Carita (xiii.), their * S. i. 124-7; J. i. 78-80, 469; DhA. i. 
names are Batl, Plltl and TfspS; in the 201 f.,iii. 196, 199; 8N. v. 836. 

Lai. (363), Rati, Arati and Trs^A. * For explanation see KS. i. 168, n. 3. 

ArammA. — K tribe mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

AravaeebA. — One of the rivers crossed by Kappina on his way from 
his kingdom of Kukktttavatl to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The river 
was one league deep and two leagues wide. No boat was available, but 
the king and his retinue crossed it on horseback by meditating on the 
Three Jewels and the supreme power of the Buddha.' Later Kappina s 
queen did likewise.* 

1 DhA. ii. 119-20. 


s /6id., 124. 
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Arav&|a.— A Naga ting, who lived in the Aravft]8daba in Easmlia- 
Gandhara. He had been in the habit of destroying the crops of the people 
by causing hail-storms. When MsJ]hantlkB Thera was sent by Moggali- 
puttatissa’s Council to convert Easmira-Gandhara, the thera went to 
Aravaladaha and standing in the air above it showed himself to the Nagas. 
Hearing of this the naga king came out and tried to frighten the Elder 
with various terrors. When all his attempts had failed he acknowledged 
defeat and the thera preached to him. He and his 84,000 followers were 
established in the Refuge and the Five Precepts^ (v,l. Aravft|a). 

^ Sp. i. 65; Mhy. xii. 0-20. 

Arav&ladaha. — The lake in which Aravfila lived. 

1. Arahaip Sutta. — Would an arahant by speaking of “ I ” and “ mine ** 
show thereby proneness to notions of self or soul ? The Buddha says 
“ No." He would thereby only conform to common usage in such 
matters.^ Buddhaghosa says that the question was asked by a forest 
devatd who had heard forest-dwelling arahants talk thus. She was 
worried by the question as to whether they had any “ mdna " at all.* 

^ S.i. 14-16. 8 SA.i.41. 

2. Arahaip Sutta. — An arahant is one who has really seen the arising, 
ending, etc., of the five grasping groups {updddmkkhandkd)} 

1 S.iii.161. 

3. Arahaip Sutta. — That noble disciple is released by perfect insight 
(sammadafiM) who has really seen the satisfaction in, the misery of, 
the escape from, the five indriyas} 

1 S. V. 194. 

4. Arahaip Sutta. — The monk who has really seen the arising, the 
perishing, etc., as above.^ 

1 S. V. 194. 

5. Arahaip (or Buddha) Sutta. — It is by the cultivation of the four 
iddhipddd that the Tathagata is called Arahant or Fully Enlightened 
One.^ 

1 S. V.267. 

6. Arahaip Sutta. — ^Arahants, fully enlightened ones, have full under- 
standing of the four Ariyan truths as they really are.^ 

» 8. V.483. 
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7. Aiahaqi Sutta. — Six qualities requisite for arahantsldp.^ 

1 A.iii.421. 

1. Arahatta Vagga. — The eighth section of the Chakka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Nik&ya. It deals with the six qualities for realising arahant- 
ship and for living in complete peace.^ 

^ A. iii. 429-34. 

2. Arabatta Vagga, — The seventh chapter of the Ehandha Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

^ S.iii. 73-81. 

1. Arabatta Sutta. — Records a conversation between the Paribbajaka 
JambukhMaka and Sirlputta. '' What is arahantship V “ The de- 
struction of lust, hatred and illusion/’ And the path thereto ?” 
“ The Noble Eightfold Path.”" 

^ S. iv. 252. 

2. Arabatta Sutta. — Six qualities requisite for arahantship." 

^ A.iii.430. 

Arabanta. — A Talaing monk, the preceptor and advisor of AnuruddhS. 
King of Burma. He made far-reaching reforms in the Burmese Sangha 
of his day." 

^ Bode, op, cU.y 12-13. 

1. Arabanta Vagga. — The first chapter of the Brahma^a Samyutta 
of the Sainyutta Nikaya." 

1 S.i. 160-72. 

2. Arabanta Vagga. — The seventh section of the Dhammapada. 

Arabanta Sutta (2). — Of all the forms of becoming, the arahants have 
the best in all the worlds. They attain this by right insight with regard 
to the aankhdrcLS.^ 

1 S.iii. 82-4. 

1. Arabs Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi to Rfidba. A monk who sees, 
in their true nature, the coming to pass and the passing away, the satis- 
faction of, misery in, and escape from, the five groups of grasping, is called 
an arahant." 


1 S.iii. 193. 
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2. AraU Sutta. — Same as above, the six sense-faculties being sub- 
stituted for the five groups of grasping.^ 

^ S. V.206. 

3. AraU Sutta. — Same as above, the five indriyoB (controlling facul- 
ties) being substituted for groups of grasping.^ 

1 S. 7. 208. 

ArlUll. — A monastery in Ceylon. It is not recorded by whom it was 
first built. Udaya I. found it in a dilapidated condition and had it 
repaired. He also built there a house for the distribution of food and 
added a pdsdda.^ 

1 Cv. xlix. 32. 

1. Arlttha.— A monk. He had been subjected by the Sangha to the 
ukhhe'pa/nlyalcamma for refusal to renounce a sinful doctrine, namely, 
that the states of mind declared by the Buddha to be stumbling-blocks 
are not such at all for him who indulges in them. 

Arit^liha left the Order and would not come back until the uklehepanlya- 
kamma was revoked.^ 

He was a vulture-trainer {gaddhaMdhipuUa).^ 

His case is cited as that of a pdcittaya-o&ence because he refused to 
give up a wrong doctrine even after the monks had three times requested 
him to do so.* 

In spite of the ukkhepamyakamma the Chabbaggiya monks kept com- 
pany with Arittha, thereby committing a pdcittaya’O&encQ^ We find 
the Buddha rebuking the nun Thullanand& for associating with Arittha 
after the ukkhepamyakamma^ 

In was Arittha’s heresy that led to the preaching of the Alagaddupama 
Sutta.^ In the Samyutta Nikaya/ Arittha is mentioned as having said 
to the Buddha that he practised coucentration in breathing and as 
having described how he did it. The Buddha, thereupon, instructs him 
as to how such concentration can be done perfectly and in every detail. 
In the Samanatapasadika Arittha is mentioned in a list of enemies of the 
Sdsana^ 

1 Vin.ii. 26-8. j » 218. 

> See note in VT. ii. 377. • M. i. 130 fi. 

» Vih. iv. 136. ! ’ S. V. 314-16. 

^ Ibid., 1^7- «Sp.iv.874. 

2. Aritfha. — An updsaka mentioned in the Afiguttara Nikaya^ in a list 
of householders and upaaakas who had seen and realised immortality and 

^iii.461. 
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wm possessed of unwaveiing faitb in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sai&gha. They practised Ariyan conduct and had won wisdom and 
liberty. 

3. Arinha • — Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 

^ M.iii. 69; ApA.i. 106; also Netti, 143. 

4. Arlftha.— Nephew of Dev&naippiyatlssa. See MaM Ariflha. 

5. Arlttha. — Son of the Naga king, Dhataratfha. See Kftpfalttha. 

6. Arlttha. — A messenger of Vessavana, employed by him to take his 
proclamations and publish them.^ 

1 D.iii.201. 

Arltfha Sutta. — Records a conversation — already referred to {s.v, 
Arlttha 1) — between Arittha and the Buddha regarding concentration on 
breathing. The Buddha asks the monks whether they practise such 
concentration. Arittha says that he himself does and proceeds to 
explain his method. The Buddha, while not condemning it, explains 
to him how concentration could be made perfect in every detail.^ 

1 S. V. 314-16. 

Arltthaki. — A class of devas who were present at the preaching of the 
Mahdsamaya Sutta, They were like azure Howers in hue {ummdjmp- 
phanibhdsino)} 

^ D. ii. 260. Buddhaghosa, however, I being name of another olass of devas 
explains ** ummapupphanibhasina ** as I (DA. ii.690). 

Arltthajanaka. — Son of King Mahajanaka, whom he succeeded as 
King of UtthlU. His brother was Polajanaka, the viceroy, who later 
killed him and captured his kingdom. Aritthajanaka's son was the 
Prince Mahajanaka, who was the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. vi. 30-42. 

Aritfbapfhaidtapgbara^^ 

Arlfthapabbata.— A mountain in Ceylon half-way between Anura- 
dhapura and Pulatthipuva. It is identified with modem Bit^ala, and 
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is near the modem Habarane in the North>Gential Provinoe.* 

Ubhasra lived there for seven years, awaiting an opportunity to nuike 
war on his uncles, and it was near there that he ultimately defeated 
them.‘ At the foot of the mountain, Sfiratlssa built the Makulaka 
Vlhfira.’ Lafijatissa built a vihara on the mountain and called it Arittha 
VlhSrae^ 

Jetthatlssa occupied the mountain before his fight with Aggabodhi HI., 
and it was there that he organised his forces.^ 

Sena I. built a monastery on the mountain for the use of the Paqisuku- 
likas and endowed it with large revenues.* 

At the present day the place is extremely rich in ruins. ^ 

^ Mhv. trans. 72, n. 3. * Cv. xliv. 86. 

* Mhv. X. 03-72. • 63. 

‘ Ibid., xxi. 6. ^ See Hocart: Memoirs oj the Arch. 

^ Ibid., xxxiii. 27. Svrvep of Ceylon i. 44. 

Arltthapura. — A city in the kingdom of Slvl, over which King Sivl 
reigned.^ It was also the birthplace of Ummadanti.* It lay on the 
road from Mithila to Pancala.* 

1 J. iv. 401. * Ibid., v. 212. » Ibid., vi. 419. 

Ari^fha VihSra. — The monastery built by Laftjakatissa in Ari|thi^ 
pabbata/ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 27; Mhv. trans. 230, n. 6. 

Arindama. — The Bodhisatta, born as King of Benares and son of the 
Magadha King of Bajagaha. During the time of Sikhi Buddha he held 
a great almsgiving for the Buddha and his monks; he presented to the 
Order a fully caparisoned elephant which he redeemed by giving suitable 
gifts to the height of an elephant.^ He had as friend the chaplain’s 
son, Sopaka. They both studied in TakkaSla and at the conclusion of 
their studies they travelled about in search of experience. In the 
course of their travels Arindama was elected to succeed the King of 
Benares who had died childless, and So^aka became a Facceka Buddha. 
Forty years later Arindama wished to see So^aka, but no one could tell 
him his whereabouts in spite of the ofier of a large reward. Ten years 
later Sopaka saw the king through the good offices of a lad of seyen, who 
belonged to the harem and had learnt a song composed by the king 
expressing his desire to meet So^aka. At the meeting, however, the 
king failed to recognise him. So9aka, not revealing his identity, spoke 
to the king about the joys of renunciation, and disappeared through the 

’ ^ J. i. 41; Bu. xxi. 9. 
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air. Tlie king, moved by hia words, decided to give up the throne and 
to follow the 'ascetic life. He appointed his eldest son Digh&vu IHng 
in his stead, handed over to him all his possessions, and developing super- 
natural faculties was born in the Brahma world.* 

Arindama is mentioned together with Mahajanaka as an example of 
a king who renounced a mighty kingdom to lead a hermit’s life.* The 
story also appears in the Mahavastu,* but the details given differ from 
those of the Jataka version. There Arindama is spoken of as the King of 
Mithila. 

In both accounts Dlghavu’s mother, the king’s chief queen, is spoken 
of as having died before the king’s renunciation. 

According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,* Arindama’s capital 

was Parlbhuttanagara. {v,l Arindamaka.) 

•J.v. 247-61. ! Mii.449flF. 

* iii. 489. ' ® BuA. 20.^. 

2. Arindama. — King in the time of Sumana Buddha. A great dispute 
had arisen at this time regarding nirodha and all the inhabitants of 
many thousand world systems were divided into two camps. In order 
to settle their doubts, the disputants, with Arindama at their head, 
sought the Buddha. The Buddha sat on Mount Yugandhara while 
Arindama, with his ninety thousand crores of followers, sat on a golden 
rock, which by the power of his merit had sprung from the earth near 
Saftkassa. The Buddha preached to them, and at the end of the sermon 
they all became arahants.^ 

1 BuA. 128-9. 

3. Arindama— King of Uttara. When Revata Buddha visited his 
city the king went to see him, accompanied by three crores of people. 
The next day a great almsgiving was held for the Buddha and the monks, 
and also a festival of light covering a space of three leagues. The 
Buddha preached to the assembly, and one thousand crores of people 
realised the Truth.^ 

^ Bu. vi. 4; BuA. 133. 

4. Arindama. — A king of forty-one kappas ago; a former birtk of 

Sannldh&paka Tkera.^ 

» Ap.i.97. 

6. Arindama.— King of Haqisavati. Wken the king, through care- 
lessness, had lost his wealth, his settki (JatutaWU» in a former birth) 
made good the loss by giving him the seven kinds of jewels. 

Ap.ii. 360. 


12 
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6. Arlndama— The name given to the Oakkavattl’s cakharaiana 
because it brings all his enemies into subjection/ 

^ Mbv. 72. 

Allmaddana. — The name given in the Pali chronicles to the city of 
Pagan in Burma (Rftmafif&a)/ During the time of ParakkamaUUiU I. 
of Ceylon, the King of Arimaddana quarrelled with him, ill-treated 
his envoys, and seized by force a princess sent from Ceylon to Eamboja. 
Parakkama sent a punitive expedition under the Dam1]Mhlkftrl Adieea^ 
who reduced the country to subjection.* 

Later Vljayabfthu n. of Ceylon entered into friendly negotiations 
with the ruler of Arimaddana, and wrote him a letter in the Magadha 
language composed by himiself. As a result, a friendly treaty was 
made between them which also resulted in closer contact between the 
monks of the two countries.* 

According to some authorities, quoted by Minayeff,* the city was full 
of learned women. The Gandhavamsa* mentions a list of twenty-three 
teachers who wrote their works in Arimaddana. From this context it 
appears that Arimaddana was known also as Plikk&ma (Pukkdmasan- 
kMte Anmaddananagare), This is supported by evidence from else- 
where.* It was a minister in Arimaddana who wrote the Nyisappadipa* 
Arimaddana was also the city of birth of the Thera Chapafa.* 

^ Bode: op. ct^, 14. * Forchhammer: Jardine Prize Essay, 

^ Cv. Izzvi. 10-75. I pp. 29, 32. Ind, Ant, 1893, p. 17 

» Ibid,, Ixxx. 6-8. ; ’ Svd. v. 1240. 

* Richerehes sur Bouddhiamet'p, 70. | ^ Ibid,, 1247. 

» p. 67. 1 

Arimaddavijayagima.— A village and a tank. The Somavati canal 
was built by Parakkamabahu I. to connect the Arimaddavijayagama 
with the Kadduravaddluunina tank.^ 

^ Cv. IxxiX. 56. 

Arimanda. — A city in which the Bodhisatta was born as the Khattiya 
Vijatavi in the time of the Buddha Phussa/ 

1 BuA. 194. 

1. Arlya. — A country and people in South India. Palandipa was one 
of its divisions. It once had a king named Vbadeva who led an expedi- 
tion against Jayab&hu I. of Ceylon.* 

It was also the name of a dynasty, the Aryan dynasty of the Pa^^ya 
(Papdtt) in South India.* 

^ Cv. Ixi. 36 f. ' * /6»d., Ixiii. 15; see also Gv. trans. i. 239, a. 1. 
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2. Arlya. — fisherman of a settlement near the north gate of 
Savatthi. The Buddha, seeing his upanisaaya for satapatti, passed with 
the congregation of monks close bjr the spot where he was fishing and 
stopped not far from him. Then the Buddha proceeded to ask the 
monks their names, and noticing that the fisherman himself expected to 
be questioned, he asked him his. On learning that it was Arija, the 
Buddha suggested to him that he was unworthy of the name, because a 
real Ariya never injured any living thing. At the end of the discourse 
the fisherman became a sotdpanna} 

^ DhA.iii. 396-8. 


3. Arlya. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in the list of the Isigilt 
SuUa} 


^ M. iii. 70; also ApA. i. 107. 


1. Arlya Sutta. — The seven bqjjhangas, if cultivated, lead to the Ariyan 
qualities which conduce to salvation (ariyaniyyanikd)} 

^ S. V. 82. 


2. Arlya Sutta. — The four satipaUhanas, if cultivated, lead to the utter 
destruction of ill.^ 


1 S. V. 166. 


Arlyako^. — A monastery (probably in Ceylon), the residence of Mahfi 
Datta Thera.^ 

» MA.i.l31. 

Arlyaparlyesanfi Sutta. — Preached in Savatthi in the hermitage of the 
brahmin Rammaka. Some monks expressed to Ananda their desire to 
hear a discourse from the Buddha, as it was so long since they had heard 
one. He advised them to go to the hermitage of Rammaka where 
their wishes might be fulfilled. The noontide of that same day Ananda 
spent with the Buddha at the Pubb&rama in the Migaramatupasada and 
in the evening, after the Buddha had bathed in the Pubtakot|halHi, 
Ananda suggested to him that he might go to Rammaka's hermitage. 
The Buddha assenting, they went together. The Buddha, finding the 
monks engaged in discussing the Doctrine, waited till their discussion 
was over. Having inquired the topic thereof, he praised them and pro- 
ceeded to tell them of the two quests in the world— the noble and the 
ignoble. He described how he, too, before his Enlightenment, had 
followed the quest, apprenticing himself to various teachers, such as 
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Alftva-KftUma and Uddaka Rftmaputta, and how, on discovering that 
they could not give him what he sought, he went to Uruvela and there 
found the consummate peace of Nibbana/ The Sutta then proceeds to 
give an account of the Buddha’s first reluctance to preach, of Sahampati’s 
intervention, of the meeting with the Ajivaka Upaka and the first sermon 
preached to the Pancavaggiyas. Finally the sutta expounds the pleasures 
of the senses, the dangers therefrom and the freedom and confidence which 
ensue when one has overcome desire.* 

In the Commentary* the sutta is called Pftsarftsl, evidently because 
of the simile found at the end of the discourse where the pleasures of the 
senses are compared to baited traps. 

The Atthasalini quotes it.* 


^ This biographical account is also 
found in the Mahd-Saccaka, Bodhirdjaku- 
mara and Sangdram Sutiaa, It is in part 
repeated in the Vinaya and the Digha 
Nikaya. 


* M. i. 160-76. 

» MA.i.369ff. 
« p. 36. 


Ariyab&lisika Vatthu. — The story of the fisherman Ariya given above, 

Arlya 2. 

1. Arlyamagga Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on right views and 
wrong views and their train of consequences. 

1 A. V. 244-7. 


2. Arlyamagga Vagga. — The nineteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on the ten trans- 
gressions and the abstinence therefrom. 

1 A. V. 278-81. 

Arlyamagga Sutta. — The Ariyan way consists of deeds neither dark nor 
bright with results neither dark nor bright.^ 

1 A.ii.236f. 

Arlyamunl. — One of the monks who were sent to Ceylon by the King of 
AyoJ]h&, at the request of Klttlslrirajaslhay to re-establish the upasam- 
pada Ordination in Ceylon. He is mentioned as second in order to 
UpUlf the leader of the delegation of Siamese monks.^ 

^ Cv. 0 . 05; also Cv. trans. ii. 282, n. 2. 
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1. Arlyavaqisa. — A compilation, probably of the life-histories of men 
eminent in the Buddhist Order, made in Ceylon and read aloud publicly 
for the edification of the people. The reading of the Ariyavamsa seems 
once to have been a regular feature of gatherings in the Buddhist viharas 
on feast days. King V ohfirakarTissa made endowments for the giving of 
alms throughout Ceylon on the occasions when the Ariyavaipsa was read.^ 

A sutta called Ariyavamsa Suita is mentioned in the Commentaries^ 
as an example of a discourse preached by the Buddha on his own initia- 
tive {attajjhdsaya). This perhaps refers to the sermon on the four 
Ariyavamsa in the Anguttara Nikaya.^ See also Mahft-Ariyavaipsa. 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 38; Mhv. trans. 268, n. 6. * DA. i. 60; MA. i. 14. * A. ii. 27. 

2. Ariyavaipsa. — A celebrated teacher and author of the fifteenth 
century. He came from Fagan and was a member of the Chapata sect. 
He was a pupil of the famous Ye-din (“ water-carrier **) of Sagaing,^ and 
with great zeal and enthusiasm learnt the Abhidhamniattha-vibhdvain 
from his teacher. Later, Ariyavamsa wrote a commentary on this work 
and called it the Manlsaramaftjusa. A charming anecdote is related of 
how he read the work to his colleagues and readily accepted their correc- 
tions with gratitude. 

Among his other works are the Hanldipa, a tika on the AtthasalinI, a 
grammatical treatise, the Gandhabharana, and a study of the Jatakas 
called the J&tadoivlsodhana. 

Ariyavamsa spent only a part of his life at Sagaing and afterwards 
taught at Ava, where the king was sometimes among his listeners. He 
was among the first of Burmese UUerateurs to write a metaphysical 
work in the vernacular — an Anutika on the Abhidhamma.* The Gandha- 
Vamsa® attributes to him another work, the Mahanissara (Mahanissaya ?), 
but no mention is made of it in the Sasanavaipsa. 

^ For an account of him see Bode, op. cU., 41 f, ® Sas. p. 41 ff. * 64-6. 

ArlyavaipsUaAkAra, — A book written by fi&pabhisasanadhaja Hahft- 
dhanunarfijaguru Thera of Burma, author of the Petakfilafikftra and 
other books.^ 

1 Sas. 134. 

ArlyaVBSft Sutta.— The ten dwellings of Ariyans, past, present and 
future.' 

1 A.V.29. 


1 . Arlyas&vaka Sutta.— Preached at Sa vatthi. The well-taught Ariyan 
disciple does not wonder as to the cause and effect of things, he knows 
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that it really is the arising and the passing away of the world. His is 
the knowledge of the trained man; he is possessed of the insight of 
revulsion, he stands knocking at the door of the deathless.^ 

1 S.ii.77. 

2. Arlyas&vaka Sutta. — Same as above, with a very slight variation in 
the final paragraph, in the wording, not in the sense. ^ 

iS.ii.79. 

Arlya Sutia. — The four iddhifddas^ if cultivated, conduce to the utter 
destruction of 111. They are ariyaniyydnikd} 

1 S. V. 266. 

Ariyfikaii. — A monastery in Rohana in South Ceylon. Dappula gave 
it to the village of Mfilavatthu and built therein an image house. He 
also had a valuable unnaloma and a hemajiatta made for the image there. ^ 

1 Cv. xlv. 60-1. 

Ariy&lafikara. — There were four theras of this name in Burma, all 
famous for their Pali scholarship. The first (Ariyalankara of Ava) 
excelled in dhatupaccayavibhagay i.e, was an accomplished grammarian.^ 
His pupil, Ariyalankara the younger, is credited with exegetical works 
on the AtthasalinI, the Sankhepavamiana, the Abhidhammatthavi- 
bhavani and the Yibhanga. He also wrote a Pali tika called the Sarat- 
thavlkasinl on the Kaccayanabheda, and he made in Burmese what 
amounted to a revised edition of Kaccayana’s grammar. ‘ 

The two others do not seem to have written any works which have been 
preserved. 

1 Sas. p. 106-12. ^ 110-11; Bode, op. cit., 62-3. 

Anika Sutta. — On the man whose mind is like an open sore, as opposed 
to one who is lightning-minded or diamond-minded.^ 

1 A.i.l23f. 

1. Ampa. — A khattiya, father of Slkhl Buddha and husband of 
Pabhfivatf Aruba's chief queen became the Theri Abhayfi in the present 
age.* Another of his wives became, in her last life, the Theri' SoillA,* 
who is perhaps to be identified with Uppaladiyikft of the Apadana.^ In 
the Samyutta Nikaya* he is called Anipavft. 

^ Bu. xxi. 16; J. i. 41 ; AA. i. 436. « Ap. u. 601 f. 

* ThigA. 41. » S. i. 166. 

> ThigA. 66. 
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2. Anumu— Tlie Assaka^ king of Potall in the Aisaka country. The 
Kalihga kbg of that time, longing for a fight, but finding no one willing to 
accept his challenge, at last devised a plan. He sent his four beautiful 
daughters, in a covered carriage and with an armed escort to the various 
cities in the neighbourhood, proclaiming that any king, who took them 
as wives, would have to fight their father. No one was found willing 
to take the risk till they came to Potali in the Assaka country. Even 
the Assaka king at first merely sent them a present by way of courtesy, 
but his minister, Nandlsena, fertile in expedients, urged the king to 
marry them, sa 3 ring that he himself would undertake to face the con- 
sequences. The Ealinga king at once set out with his army. On his 
way to Potali, he came across the Bodhisatta, who was leading the 
ascetic life and, without revealing his identity, consulted him regarding 
his chances of success in the fight. The Bodhisatta promised that he 
would see Sakka about it the next day and, having done so, informed 
the king that the Ealinga forces would win. Nandisena heard of this 
prophecy but, nothing daunted, he gathered together the Assaka forces 
and all their allies; then, by a well-planned manoeuvre, he managed to 
have the tutelary deity of Ealinga (who was fighting for the Ealinga 
king) killed by Assaka. Thereupon the Ealinga king was routed and 
fled. The Bodhisatta, finding that his prophecy had turned out false, 
sought Sakka in his distress ; Sakka consoled him thus ; Hast thou never 
heard that even the gods favour the bold hero of intrepid resolve, who 
never yields V* 

Later, at the suggestion of Nandisena, the Assaka king demanded of 
Ealinga^s ruler dowry for his four daughters, and the Ealinga king 
acceded to his request.* 

^ In the TTifLip story the king's name ^ The story is told in the 
is given as Assaka, but the scholiast says (J.iii. 3 ff.). 
his real name was Ani9a. 

3. Aru^a.— The pleasaunce near Anupama where the Buddha Vessabhfi 
first preached to his chief disciples, Sopa and Uttara.^ 

^ Bu. xxii.22, BuA. 206. 

4. Arupa. — The name of the lotus that grows in the Naga world. It 
was one of UppalavapQfi’s wishes to have a body of the colour of the 
Armja-lotus.^ 

1 Ap.ii.664(v.39). 

6. Ara^a.— A of devas present at the preaching of the Mahd- 
Samaya Sutta. They were of diverse hue, of wondrous gifts, mighty 
powers, comely and with splendid following.^ 

1 D.ii.260. 
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AniQaka. — Tlurty-six kappas ago there were seven kings of the name 
of Anmiaka, all previous births of the Thera Vatthattyaka.^ 

^ Ap.i. 116. 

Ani^afilaha. — Seventy kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Aru^ahjaha. They were all past births of Asokapujaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap.i. 199. 

Anipap&la, — A king of thirty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 
Kanlkarapupphlya Thera (who is evidently identical with UJJaya'). In 
the Theragdthd Commentary* he is called Arupabala. 

1 Ap.i. 203. * i.ll9. 

Arunapura. — A city in the time of the Buddha SikhL Ambap&li was 
born there in a brahmin family.^ It is probably identical with Ampa- 
vati (q.v.), 

1 Ap.ii.613;ThigA. i. 213. 

Arupabala.— See Arupap&la. 

1. Ampavati. — The city and the country of King Arupavi, and the 
birthplace of Slkhi Buddha/ It was from there that Sikhi and Abhibhu 
went to the Brahma-world to preach to Brahma and his attendants.® 
At that time Salalapupphiya Thera was a confectioner in Arupavati.® 
See also Arupapura. 

^ Bu.zxi.15. * S.i. 1551. ® Ap.i. 218. 

2. Arupavati.— A vihara in the village of Itthakavati in Magadha. 
Sariputta once lived thcre.^ 

^ PvA. 67. 

Arupavati Sutta. — Becords the incident of the visit of Abhibhu to the 
Brahma- world. ^ Abhibhu chose as his theme action and energy, and 
the verses he uttered on that occasion, beginning “ Arahhatha^ niJekha- 
imiha^ yunjatha buddhasdsane are often quoted. 

Buddhaghosa* says that Abhibhu chose this theme out of all the 
doctrines to be found in the Tipitaka because he knew that the subject 
would commend itself to all his hearers, human and non-human. 

Mllakkhatlssa Thera of Ceylon, hearing a novice in Pacinapabbata 
recite the Arupavati Sutta, listened to the stanzas, and feeling that they 
had been preached to encourage zealous monks like himself, he exerted 

^ S. i. 164 f ., eto.; see a,v, Abhibhu (1). * SA. i. 172-3. . 
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himself and became an anaganu. Soon afterwards he became an 
arahant.* 

The sutta is said to have been preached by the Buddha on the full- 
moon day of Jetthamdsa,^ 

* AA. i. 21-2. 4 i, 430^ 

Aru^ava.— See Aru^a (1). 

Arundhavati.— See Amaravati (2). 

Anippala. — One of the villages given by Kittisirir&Jasiha for the main- 
tenance of the Gadg&r&ma Vih&ra.^ 

1 Cv.c.212. 


Alakadeva. — A thera who accompanied MaJJhima to Himava.^ He 
converted one of the five districts there and ordained 100,000 monks.® 
The Dipavamsa® gives his name as Mulakadeva. 

^ Sp. i.68. * Mbv. 115. ® viii.lO. 


Alakft. — The town of the god Kubera,^ evidently another name for 

A|akamandd. 


^ Cv.lxxiv.207;lxxx.5. 


Alakkhl. — The goddess of Ill-luck. She delights in men of evil deeds.^ 

» J.v, 112-14. 


Aladkaranissaya.— A scholiast on Saftgharakkhlta’s Subodhdlankdra, 
written by a Burmese monk in a.d. 1880.^ 

^ Bode, 

Alagakkondra. — An eminent prince of Ceylon in the time of Vikkama^ 
b&hu IV. He was of the Girl family and lived in PeraddovI (modern 
Peradeniya). The Culavafnsa does not recount much of him, save that 
he was full of virtue and piety and that he did many good deeds, such as 
the advancement of the Order; also that he was the founder of Jaya- 
vaddhanakotfa, which soon after became the capital of Ceylon.^ The 
Sinhalese chronicles, however,® tell us a good deal about him, the most 
important fact being that he succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Jaffna king which was then at its height. Formerly it was believed 
that Alagakkonara later became king under the name of Bhuvaneka- 
bfthu V., but now that opinion has been given up.® 

1 Cv. xoi. 3-9. I ® ibid., 213. n. 4, and the references 

* See Cv. Trs. ii. 212 , n. 4. 1 given there. 
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Alagaddilpsma Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana to Arittba concerning 
his heresy. Arit^tha held that according to the Doctrine, as he understood 
it, the states of mind, e.g, pleasures of sense, declared by the Buddha 
to be stumbling-blocks, are not such at all to the man who indulges in 
them. The Buddha questioned Aritt^ha regarding this, and when 
Arit^^ha acknowledged that such was his view, the Buddha rebuked him 
as having not even a spark of illumination regarding the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya. 

Foolish persons, who have learned the Doctrine by heart but fail 
to study its import, quite miss the real moaning of their memorising 
and find no joy in it, using it solely as a means of stricture on others or 
of bandying verbal quotations; they are like a man who, finding a 
serpent, seizes it by its tail or coils and gets bitten, meeting thereby 
death or deadly hurt. But those, who comprehend all that the Doctrine 
embodies, resemble a man who pins a serpent securely down with 
a forked stick and grasps it firmly by its neck. 

This sutta also contains the parable of the raft. The Doctrine is like 
a raft to be used in crossing the fiood and then to be abandoned. Even 
good things must eventually be discarded, therefore, how much more 
bad things ? 

The last part of the sutta contains questions, chiefly on the mastery 
of self, asked by various monks, which the Buddha proceeds to explain.^ 

The sutta is quoted by Buddhaghosa^ as an example of a discourse 
of which the meaning is illustrated by a variety of similes (atthena 
ujKimam parivdretvd), (v.l. Alagadda Sutta.) 

^ M. i. 130 ff.; MA. i. 321 fi. MA. i. 136. 

Alambusa. — The nymph sent by Sakka to tempt the sage Islsifiga, as 
related in the Alambusd Jdtaka, In the present age she was the wife of 
the monk with reference to whom the Alambusa Jataka was related.^ 
Her name appears in the Yimdnavatthu^ in a list of nymphs who minister 
with song and dance to Sakka and his queens. 

* J. V. 162-61. = p. 16, V. 10. See also CSB.29, PI. 16. 

Alambusa J&taka (No. 523).— Isislfiga^ son of the Bodhisatta and of a 
doe, who had drunk water into which the Bodhisatta^s semen had fallen, 
lived the ascetic life like his father. He had been warned by his father 
about the wiles of women, and lived in the forest practising the most 
severe austerities. By virtue of the power of these austerities, Sakka’s 
abode trembled, and Sakka, fearing his rivalry, sent down a beautiful 
celestial nymph, Alambusd, to tempt him and despoil him of his virtue. 
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This she succeded in doing, and for three years he lay unoonsoions in her 
embrace. At last, realising what had happened, he forthwith forsook 
sensual desire, and developing mystic meditation, attained to jhana. 
Alambusa pleaded for forgiveness, which was readily granted. The story 
was related in reference to the temptation of a monk by the wife he had 
had during his lay life.^ 

In the IKgha Nikaya Commentary* the name of the ascetic is given as 
MlgaslAgl, and the story is quoted as an instance of a wrong explanation 
of the cessation of consciousness. 

^ J.v. 152-61. See also the i atoryof 9ByaBThgsintheB&maya]ia(i.9). 

(v. 193 f.) where Isisihga ia tempted by The story ia found in the Bharhut Tope 
Napnika. (see Cunningham, CSB.29, PI. 16). 

* ii. 370; see also Sp. i.214. Cp. the 

Alasaka. — The name of a disease, of which Korakhattlya died.^ Bhys 
Davids translates it as epilepsy and suggests that its name is a 
negative of lasikd, the synovial fluid.* 

^ D. iii. 7. ® Dial, iii. 12, n. 2. 

Alasandfl. — ^A city in the land of the Yonas. There was a large 
Buddhist community there and it is said, in the Mahdvamsaf^ that on 
the occasion of the foundation of the Maha Thupa by Dutt^hagama^i, the 
thera Ycnaka Mahft Dhammarakkhita came to Anur&dhapura from 
Alasanda with 30,(X)0 monks. 

In the Milindapaflha^ Alasanda is mentioned in a list of places, among 
which are China, Benares and Gandhara. Elsewhere in the same book,* 
King Milinda is mentioned as saying that he was born in a village named 
Kalasl in Alasanda, but he speaks of Alasanda as an island. It was 
about two hundred leagues from Sagala. 

It is generally accepted* that Alasanda was the name of an island in 
the Indus in the territory of Baktria. Geiger* thinks that it is probably 
to be identified with the town founded by the Macedonian king in the 
country of Paropanisadae near Kabul* 

In the Apadana* the Alasandaka are mentioned in a list of tribes. 

1 xxix. 40. * ^* 9*9 in Questions of King Milinda, 

* p. 327. i«« P- xxiii (see also CHI., p. 550). 

• 82, 83. * Mhv. trs. 194, n. 3. • i. 369. 

Attta.— A minister and general of Af^ati, King of Vldeha* He is 
described as wise, smiling, a father of sons and full of experience. When 
Afigati consulted his ministers as to ways and means of finding diversion 
for himself and his subjects, Alata^s counsel was that they should set 
out to battle with a countless host of men. The suggestion of another 
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minister, Vljaya, was that the king should visit some BavMVUjA or brahmin, 
and this idea it was that won the king’s approval. Thereupon Al&ta 
persuaded Ahgati to visit the Ajivika Giumt of the Eassapa family, who 
evidently enjoyed Alata’s patronage. When Gu^a preached his doctrine 
that good and evil actions were alike fruitless, he was supported by 
Alata, who stated that in a previous birth he had been PUkgalaf a cow- 
killing huntsman in Benares, and that he had committed many sins for 
which, however, he had never sufEered any evil consequences. 

Later, Ahgati’s daughter Rujfi explains that Alata’s present prosperity 
is the result of certain past acts of righteousness and that time will 
eventually bring him sufiering on account of his evil deeds. Alata 
himself, she says, is not aware of this because he can remember only one 
previous birth, while she herself can recall seven.^ 

Alata was a previous birth of Devadatta.‘ 

In the text he is sometimes^ also called Alataka, perhaps for the 
purposes of metre. 

^ ^^theMahaNarada-KMapaJcMca i ^ Ibid, ^255^ 

(J. vi.222 ff.). I * K.g., pp. 221, 230. 

AUnacitta. — King of Benares; one of the lives of the Bodhisatta. He 
was so-called (“ Win-heart ”) because he was born to win the hearts of 
the people. He was consecrated king at the age of seven. His story 
is related in the AUnacitta Jdtaka, 

AUnacitta J&taka (No. 156). — Story of the Bodhisatta, when he was 
born as AUnacitta, King of Benares. 

An elephant, while walking in the forest, trod on a splinter of acacia 
wood left there by carpenters while felling forest trees for wood for 
buildings in Benares. In great pain he came to the carpenters and lay 
down before them. They removed the splinter and owing to their 
treatment the wound healed. The elephant, in gratitude, spent the 
rest of his life working for them, and, before his death, he enlisted his 
son, white in colour, magnificent and high-bred, in their service. One 
day a half-dry cake of the young one’s dung was carried into the river 
by the flood,^ and, floating down, stuck near the bathing place of the 
king’s elephants in Benares. The royal elephants, scenting the noble 
animal, refused to enter the water and fled. Having discovered the 
reason for their behaviour, the king decided to obtain the animal for 
himself, and going up-stream in a raft, he saw the carpenters and the 
white elephant working for them. The merchants agreed to give him 
^ We are told that noble animalB never dung or stale in water. 
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to the king, but the elephant lefused to move till the carpenteiB were 
adequately compensated. The animal was taken in procession to the 
city and with his help the king became supreme ruler over India. 

In course of time the Queen Consort bore a son to the king, but the 
king died before his birth. The Kosala king thereupon laid siege to 
Benares, but desisted from attack for seven days, astrologers having 
predicted that at the end of that time the child would be bom. The men 
of Benares had agreed to surrender unless the baby proved to be a boy. 
After seven days the queen bore a son named AUnaoltta, and the in- 
habitants of Benares gave battle to the Kosala king. The queen, being 
told that they were in da'nger of defeat, dressed the baby and took him 
to the elephant for protection. The elephant had been kept in ignorance 
of the king’s death, lest he himself should die of a broken heart. But, 
on hearing the news, he sallied forth into battle and soon brought back 
the Kosala king as captive. 

Alinacitta became, in due course, king over the whole of Jambudipa.^ 

This story and that of the Samvara Jdtaka were both related in con- 
nection with a monk who had become faint-hearted. For details see 
8,v. Saipvara. The elephant of the Jataka was the faint-hearted monk 
and the father-elephant was S&rlputta. 

This Jataka also was related by the Buddha, with reference to the 
Elder Rftdha whom Sariputta had taken under his special spiritual pro- 
tection and guidance, in gratitude for a ladleful of food that Badha, as 
layman, had once given him. The Buddha pointed out that this was not 
the first time that Sariputta had shown his gratitude.’ 

* J. ii. 17-23. * DhA. ii. 106. 

Allnasattu. — The Bodhisatta, born as son of Jayaddisa (q-v,). King of 
UttarapaficUa in KampiUa. When the boy grew up, fully instructed in 
all the arts, his father made him Viceroy. Later, Jayaddisa’s life having 
become forfeit to the man-eating ogre (porisdda), Allnasattu volunteered 
to ofier himself in his father’s place. The ogre, impressed by the prince’s 
fearlessness and by the readiness with which he carried out his offer, 
refused to eat him and absolved him from his undertaking. Allnasattu 
preached to him the five moral laws and, having discovered that the 
ogre was really a human being, offered him the throne, which, however, 
the latter would not accept.’ 

In lists of births in which the Bodhisatta is mentioned as having 
practised nlapdramitd, the Allnasattu Jataka is mentioned* {v.l. Adlna- 
sattu, Allnasatta, AUnasatta). 


J. V. 22 ff. 


« E.g., J. i. 46. 
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Alomi (Alo^ft ?)• — A poor woman of Benares. She saw the Bnddha 
going on his begging round, and having nothing else to offer, gave him, 
with very pious heart, some dried flesh, old and saltless. She thought 
constantly of her gift, and after death was born in a vimana in Tavatimsa, 
where MoggalUna came across her and heard from her her story^ {v,l. 

Alomfl). 

1 Vv.39;VvA.184. 

1. Alaka • — A country on the banks of the Godh&vail River. It was 
at a spot between the territories of the Alaka and the Assaka kings that 
Bivarl lived.^ To the north of Alaka was Patit(haiia.‘ 

iSn.977. “Sn. 1011. 

2. Alaka . — An Andhaka king of the Ajaka country.* See A)aka (1). 

i SnA.ii. 680-1. 

Alakhlya-r&yara. — One of the Tamil generals who fought on the side 

of Knlasekhara against Farakkamapb&ha I.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 146. 

Alagv&nagirl, — A locality in South India, captured by the forces of 

Parakkama-bibu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 12. 

Alajanapada* — ^A district which the thera Isidatta visited on his 
return journey from a pilgrimage to the Mabft-Vlhara. The children of 
Alajanapada collected some fruit-rinds, which had been left behind by 
the fruit-gatherers, and gave them to Isidatta and his companion, 
Mahaso^a. It is said that this was the only meal they had for a week.^ 

1 VibhA. 447. 

A|attQru. — Name of two Damila chiefs in the army of Kulasekhara. 
They took part in various battles and were eventually conquered by the 
forces of Parakkamabahu V 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 184, 214, 217, 220, 305. 

AlandanflgarftJamaliesL — The name occurs in the SamantapdaddikS,^ 
in a discussion as to what is and what is not, kappiya for the monks. 
Monks should not accept or use a pond or any such thing, unless it has 
been properly gifted to them. But if the real owners of the pond, etc., 
or their heirs, or, if no heirs exist, the chief of the district, having dis- 

Mii.eeo. 
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covered that the pond was being used by monks, were to give it to the 
monks, then the gift becomes kappiya, ** as in the case of the bucket of 
water taken by the monk of Glttalapabbata and Alandanlgarftjamaliesl 
— evidently meaning that the water was later given to the monk by the 
maheatf thereby making it kappiya. 

A|ftra. — A landowner of Hlthllft, described also as Vldeha and 
Videhiputta, an inhabitant of the Videha country.^ While journeying 
on business, in a carriage, attended by five hundred waggons, he saw the 
Naga king, Saftkhap&lEi being ill-treated by lewd men who had captured 
him and, feeling sorry for the Naga^ Alara gave gifts to the men and 
their wives and thus obtained his release. Sankhapala, thereupon, 
invited Alara to the Naga kingdom where, for a whole year, Alara lived 
in all splendour. Later, realising that the Naga*s wonderful possessions 
were the fruit of good deeds done in the past, he became an ascetic in 
Himava and afterwards took up his abode in the king's park in Benares. 
The king, seeing him on his begging-rounds, was pleased with his deport- 
ment and invited him to the palace. There, at the king’s request, he 
told him the story of his encounter with Sankhapala and his subsequent 
life and exhorted the king to do acts of piety. 

Later he was born in the Brahma-world.* 

A|ara was a previous birth of Sariputta.* {v,h A)&ra.) 

1 J. V. 166, 167. ^ See the Sankhapala J. (v. 161 ff.). 

» Ibid., 177. 

A}ftra KUAma. — See A}ftra Kalama. 

1. AUakappa. — A country near Hagadha. When the Bulls of Alla- 
kappa heard of the Buddha’s death, they sent messengers to the Mallas 
asking for a portion of the relics, claiming that they too, like the Buddha, 
were khattiyas. Having obtained them, they later built a thupa over 
them.^ AUakappa seems to have had a republican form of government, 
but its importance was not very great. According to the Dhammapada 
Commentary,* AUakappa was ten leagues in extent and its king was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the King of Vethadipaka. They spent 
a great deal of their time together, so that the two countries must have 
been near each other. 

^ D. ii. 166-7; Bv. xxviii.2. * BhA. i. 161. 

2. AUakappa. — The Bang of AUakappa and friend of King Vefhadlpaka. 
They both renounced their kingdoms and became ascetics in the HimSp- 
laya. At first they lived in the same hermitage, but later separated and 
lived apart, meeting once a fortnight, on fast-days. 
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Vet^hadlpaka died and was bom a mighty king of devas. Soon after, 
when visiting Allakappa, he learned that the latter's asceticism was being 
disturbed by wild elephants. Vethadlpaka gave him a lute with which 
to charm them, and spells whereby he might influence them. The lute 
had three strings; at the plucking of the first, the elephants ran away 
at once, of the second they ran away but looked back at each step, 
but when the third was plucked, the leader of the herd came and oflered 
the player his back on which to sit. 

Some time later, Allakappa met the Queen of Parantapa, King of 
Kosambl, with her son Udena, who had been born in the forest, the queen 
having been carried thither by a large bird of prey. Allakappa took 
them to the hermitage and looked after them, in ignorance of their high 
estate. He later lived with the queen as his wife. One day he perceived, 
by the occultation of Farantapa's star, that the king was dead; he told 
this to the queen who then confessed her identity and that of Udena, 
the legitimate heir to the throne. Allakappa gave to Udena the magic 
lute and taught him the spells that by their power he might gain his 
heritage. See s.v. Udena. 


Avakapnaka. — Given in the Pacittiya rules^ as an example of a low 
name (Mnandma), 


* Vin.iv. 6lf. 


1. Avataphaliya Tbera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
four kappas ago, he gave an avata (tala ?) fruit to the Paceeka Buddha 
SataraipsL^ He is probably identical with Sambiila Kaccayana.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 409. ‘ ThagA.i.314. 

2. Avataphaliya Thera. — His story is similar to that of (1) except 
that the name of the Pacceka Buddha ^eems to have been Sahassaraipsi 
(or is this an epithet ?).^ He is probably to be identified with Mefajina 
Thera.® 

^ Ap. ii. 446. ® ThagA.i.252. 

Avaptaphaladiyaka Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had given a fruit without a stalk {avar^a) to a Pacceka Buddha .named 

Sataraipsl.^ 

^ Ap.i.294. 

1 . Avanti. — One of the four great monarchies in the time of the Buddha, 
the other three being Hagadha, Kosala and Vaipsa (or Vatsa). Avanti 
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is also mentioned among the sixteen great janapadas.^ Its capital was 
UJJenI (q.v.). But according to another account,* IHliissati is mentioned 
as having been, at least for some time, the capital of Avanti. It is 
quite likely that ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
part having its capital at Uj jeni and the southern part (also called Avanti 
Dakkhlqi&patha) at Mahissati (Mahismati).* This theory is supported 
by the fact that in the Mahabharata,* Avanti and Mahismat! are referred 
to as two different countries. 

In the Buddha’s time, the King of Avanti was PaJJota, a man of violent 
temper,* and therefore known as Capfa PaJJota. He wished to conquer 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kosambi, of which Udena was king, but 
his plans did not work out as he had anticipated. Instead, his daughter 
Visuladattft became Udena’s wife and the two countries continued to be 
on friendly terms.® 

The kingdom of Assaka is invariably mentioned in connection with 
Avanti. Even in the Buddha’s life-time, Avanti became a centre of 
Buddhism. Among eminent monks and nuns who were either born or 
resided there, are to be found Mahft Kaoc&na, Nanda Kumfiraputta, Sopa 
Kutlkappa, Dhammap&la, Abhayar&Jakumara, Isldatta and Isidfisi. 

It is said that when Pajjota heard of the Buddha’s advent to the world, 
he sent his chaplain’s son, Kaccana, with seven others, to invite him to 
Avanti. 

Having listened to the Buddha’s teaching, the messengers became 
arahants, and when Kaccana conveyed to the Buddha the king’s invita- 
tion to Avanti, he was asked by the Buddha to return and represent him. 
Kaccana returned to Avanti and converted Pajjota to the faith of the 
Buddha.^ Henceforward Maha Kaccana seems to have spent a good 
deal of his time in Avanti, dwelling in the city of Kuraraghara in the 
Pap&ta Pabbata.® 

The religion thus introduced, however, does not seem to have spread 
to any extent until much later; for we find Maha Kaccana experieifcing 
great difficulty in collecting ten monks, in order that Soijia Kutikawa 
might receive the higher Ordination; in fact it was not until three years 
had elapsed that he succeeded.® Later, when Sopa Kutikappa visited 
the Buddha at Savatthi, he conveyed to the Buddha Maha Kaccana’s 
request that special rules might be laid down for the convenience of the 


^ A. i. 213; iv. 262, 256, 260. 

D. ii. 236. 

* Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures 
(1918), p. 64. 

* ii.31, 10. » Vm.i.277. 

* The romantic story of this marriage 


is given in DhA. i. 191 ff. For a sum- 
mary see 8.V, Vftsiiladattt. 

’ ThagA.i.486. 

• S. iii.9, 12;iv. 116-16; A. v. 46; also 
UdA.307. 

• Vin. i. 196. 
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monks of Avanti Dakkhi^^Lapatha and of other border countries.^^ The 
Buddha agreed, and among the rules so laid down were the following: 
(1) The higher Ordination could be given with only four monks and a 
Vinayadhara. (2) Monks are allowed the use of shoes with thick linings 
(because in Avanti the soil is black on the surface, rough and trampled 
by cattle). (3) Monks are enjoined to bathe frequently (the men of 
Avanti attaching great importance to bathing). (4) Sheepskins, goat- 
skins, etc., could be used as coverlets. (5) Robes could be accepted on 
behalf of a monk who has left the district, and the ten days’ rule with 
regard to- such a gift will not begin until the robes have actually reached 
the monk’s hands^^ (this, evidently, because of difficulty of access). 

By the time of the Vesali Council, however, Avanti had become one of 
the important centres of the orthodox school, for we find Yasa KSka^^A- 
kaputta sending messengers to Avanti to call representatives to the 
Council, and we are told that eighty-eight arahants obeyed the summons.^* 
Among other localities in Avanti (besides those mentioned above) were 
Ghanaselapabbata, Makkarakata and Velug&ma, and, in Jaina works, we 
find mention also of Sudarsanapura.^^ 

Even in the Buddha’s day there were rumours of the King of Avanti 
making preparations to attack Magadha, but we are not told that 
he ever did so.^* Subsequently, however, before the time of Canda- 
gupta, Avanti became incorporated with Magadha. Before Asoka 
became King of Magadha he was the Magadha Viceroy of Avanti and 
ruled in Ujjeni, and it was in Ujjeni that Mahin da and SaAghamittfi were 
born and grew up.^^ But the country seems to have retained its name 
at least as late as the second century a.d., as may be seen from Budra- 
daman’s Inscription at Junagadh.^* 

Avanti is now identified with the country north of the Vindhaya 
Mountains and north-east of Bombay, roughly corresponding to modern 
Malwa, Nimar and adjoining parts of the Central Provinces.^^ 

In the Milindapanha^^ Avanti is mentioned as one of the three ma];^dalas 
or great divisions of Jambudipa, the other two being Pfteina and Dak- 
khip&patlia. 


According to a late tradition recorded in the Buddhavaipsa,^* the 
Buddha’s mat {niMana) and rug were deposited, after his death, in 
Avanti. 


It has sometimes been suggested that Avanti was the home of modern 


Ibid., 197-8. 

Cp. the first nUaaggiyaTViXe (Vin. iii. 
195-6). 

“ Vin. ii. 298-9. 

Iaw: Ksalriya Tribes, p. 148. 

^ 7. 


“ Mhv. xiii. 8 ff. 

Buddhist India, p. 28. 

Jmw: Geography of Early Buddhismt 
p. 22. 

Trs.ii. 260, n.l. 

^® Bu. xzviii. 10. 
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P&li.*® It has further been suggested that the Avanti school of monks — 
founded by Maha Kaccana, who was considered the greatest analytical 
exponent of the Buddha^s time — ^living in comparative isolation (as seen 
above) on account of difficulty of access/^ and laying special stress on 
dhutavada practices** — developed branches of knowledge dealing mainly 
with grammar and doctrinal interpretation by ways of exegetical analysis. 
The Pali grammar ascribed to Eaccayana and the NeUi-^paJcara/i^ were 
both works of this school.** 

Avanti was one of the parts into which the earth was divided by King 
Renu, with the help of his Great Steward, Mahft-GovlDda. The King of 
Avanti at the time was Vessdihu and his capital Mahissati.** 

^ E,g,^in Bud. India^ pp. 163-4. ^ Vin. ii. 299. 

Avintl, however, lay on the road ^ For a diBcussion of this Bee PLC. 
taken by Uvail'B ten disciples on their 181 ff. 
way from PatttthAna to S&vatthl. ^ J>. ii. 236-6. 

2. Avanti. — King of Ujjeni in a past age. During his reign the Bodhi- 
satta was born, under the name of Citta, in a Ca^dala village outside 
Ujjeni. His story is related in the CiUa-SainbhiUa JaJtahi} 

1 J. iv. 390 ff. 

Avantlputta. — King of Madhura. His mother was the sister of Pajjota, 
King of Avanti, hence the name Avantiputta.^ He once went in royal 
state to visit Hali& Kaec&na who was staying in the Gunda Grove in 
Madhura. Their discussion is recorded in the Madhura Sutta} It is 
said that after the interview Avantiputta became a follower of the 
Buddha’s teaching. 

1 MA.ii,738. * M.ii. 83-90. 

Avandiya. — A Damila chief who fought on the side of Kulasekhara 
against Parakkamabaliu I.^ 

* Cv.lxxri. 146. 

AvaniddhskE. — A yakkha. Having served Vessava^A for twelve years, 
he received^ as his reward, permission to take the boy, who later became 
known as Ayuvaddbana. On the day destined for the boy’s death, 
Avaruddhaka, coming to claim his possession, found the Buddha and 
his iHi^ n plAa there, reciting texts and taking other measures to avert his 
death. Avaruddhaka had to step back twelve leagues to make room 
for his superiors and had eventually to go away without getting the boy.* 

^ DhA. ii. 287-8. . 
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Avaro]a« — A householder in the time of VifiassI Buddha; he had a* 
nephew who was also called Avaroja after his uncle. When the uncle . 
undertook to build a gatidhahiti for the Buddha, the nephew wished to 
have a share in the work, but this the uncle would not allow. The 
former thereupon proceeded to erect a Kufijaras&la (Elephant Hall), on 
the site opposite the gandhahiti, adorned with the seven kinds of precious 
minerals. In the centre of the Euhjarasala was a jewelled pavilion 
beneath which was a Preacher’s Seat. At the foot of the seat were set 
four golden rams, of which there were two more under the foot-rest and 
six round the pavilion. At the festival of dedication, Avaroja invited the 
Buddha with sixty-eight thousand monks, giving alms to suffice for four 
months and various gifts to monks and novices. 

This Avaroja, the nephew, became Menfaka^ the famous setthi of 
Benares, in the present agc.^ 

A story similar to that of the two Avarojas is told of Apar&Jita^ uncle 
and nephew of the same name, who also were householders in the time of 
Vlpassi Buddha. We are told that this nephew also became Me^daka 
Setthi in his last birth.* We have here, evidently, a confusion of legends. 

1 DhA. iii. 304 flF. 2 Ibid., iv. 202-3. 

Avavadak&. — A Licchavi girl. Her father was a Niga^t^ha who had 
come to Yesali to hold discussions and had there met a Niga^thi whom he 
married. Avavadaka had three sitscrs, Sacc&, L0I& and Pafficara and 
one brother Saccaka. The children learnt from their parents one 
thousand theses for discussion, and on the death of the parents the sisters 
became Paribbajakas. In the course of their wanderings, whenever they 
entered a city, they would set up at the city-gate a jambu-twig, as a 
challenge to anyone who might wish to hold a philosophic discussion 
with them. In Savatthi, Sftrlputta accepted the challenge, and at the 
end of the discussion he converted the^i. They later became arahants. 
The story of their past is given in the Culla Kdlinga Jdtaka} 

1 J. iii. 1 ff. 

Avarlya Jitaka (No. 376). — Once, when the Bodhisatta was an ascetic, 
at the invitation of the King of Benares, he dwelt in the royal garden, ad- 
monishing the king on the virtues of righteousness and compassion. Being 
pleased with him, the king wished to present him with a village of which 
the revenue was a thousand, but the ascetic declined the gift. For 
twelve years the ascetic lived in the park; then, desiring a change, he 
went away, and in the course of his wanderings, arrived at a ferry on 
the Ganges, where lived a foolish ferryman named AvUyapltA. He 
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took the Bodhisatta across, on the latter's promising to tell him how to 
increase his wealth, his welfare and his virtue. On reaching the other 
side, the Bodhisatta advised the ferryman on the desirability of getting 
his fare before crossing if he wished to increase his wealth; he then pro- 
ceeded to recite to him the stanzas on the virtue of compassion, which, 
for twelve years, he had daily recited to the king. Incensed at feeling 
that he had been cheated out of his money, the ferryman started striking 
the ascetic; his wife, coming along with his food, tried to stop him. 
Thereupon he struck her, upsetting the food and causing her womb to 
miscarry. He was brought before the king and punished. 

Good advice is wasted on fools, like fine gold on beasts. 

The story was told regarding a foolish ferryman of AelravatL When 
a certain monk came to him one evening to be taken across the river, the 
ferryman was annoyed and steered so badly that he wet the monk’s robes 
and delayed him. The two ferrymen were the same.* 

» J. iii. 228-32. 


AvSliya Vagga. — The first division of the Chakka Ni'pdta of the Jdta- 
kaUhakathd} 


1 J.iii. 228-74. 


Av&riyapita. — The ferryman of the Amriya Jdtaka, 
Av&rlyi« — Daughter of Avfiriyapita.* 

1 J. iii. 230. 


Avikakka {v.l for Adhikakka). 

1. AvlJJft Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Khandha SamyuUa} 

1 s.iii. 170-7. 

2. AviJJa Vagga , — The sixth chapter of the Salayalana SamyuUa.^ 

» S.iv.30-6. 

3. AvlJ]& Vagga.— The first chapter of the Metgga Samyutta} 

» S. V. 1-12. 

1. AviUiSutto • — The ignorance of futhujjanus consists in not knowing 
the nature, the arising, the ceasing and the path thereto, of the five 
khandhas.* 
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2. AviJJA Sutta. — In him who knows and sees the eye, objects, etc., as 
impermanent, ignorance vanishes and knowledge arises.' 

1 S.iv.30. 

3. AvljJ& Sutta. — When ignorance is abandoned, knowledge springs 
up. This state is reached by knowing, by seeing the eye, etc., as im- 
permanent.' 

* S.iv. 49-60. 

4. Avljjft Sutta. — When it is realised that nothing should be adhered to, 
that all phenomena are changeable and become otherwise, ignorance 
disappears and knowledge arises.' 

1 S.iv. 60. 

5. AvliJS Sutta. — The ninth sutta of the Samai^daka Satnyutta} 

* S.iv. 261-2. 

6. AvlJJi Sutta . — When ignorance leads the way, wrong views arise, 
wrong aims, etc. ; the reverse happens with knowledge.' 

^ S.V.I. 

7. Avl]l& Sutta. — Ignorance is ignorance about 111, its arising, its 
ceasing and the way thereto.' 

1 S.V.429. 

Avljjapaeeaya Sutta. — Two suttas. Conditioned by ignorance, activi- 
ties (sanhhdrd) come to pass, and so on for each factor of the Paticca- 
samu'p'pdda} 

1 S. ii. 60-3. 

1. Avitakka Sutta. — ^Ananda, seeing SSriputta, remarks on his calm 
demeanour and his translucent colour and asks him how they came about. 
Sariputta explains that he had spent the day in the second jhana, in 
single-pointedness of mind, apart from thought applied and sustained 
{avitakka avicdra)} 

^ S. iii. 236. 

2. Avitakka Sutta. — ^HoggaUSna tells the monks how he had obtained 
the second jhana with the assistance of the Buddha.' 

1 S. iv. 263. 

Avldfire NidSna. — The story of Gotama the Buddha, from the time of 
his leaving the Tusita heaven until the attainment of his Enlightenment 
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at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, is called Avidure Nidana/ The whole of 
the story agrees word for word with the account given in the Madhurat- 
thavlUUllI, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Buddhavaipsa ; possibly 
they were both drawn from the same source.’ 

1 J.i.2;47-77. • PLO. 126-6. 

AvlbA* — A class of devas. Their world ranks among the five foremost 
of the rupa-worlds, the Suddh&vftsA.^ Anagamis are born in Aviha and 
there attain arahantship.’ Mention is made of seven persons who 
became arahants immediately after being born ill the Aviha world: 
Upaka, Palagapfa* Pukkus&ti, Bhaddiya, Kandadeva, B&hudanti and 
Plfiglya.’ The name Aviha means “ not falling from prosperity *’ {attano 
sampaiiiya na hayanilii The duration of life in Aviha is one 

thousand kappas.’ Uddhamsotas start their career from Aviha and end 
in Akanitthft/ 

The Buddha once visited Aviha.^ 

^ D.ii.62;iii.237;M.iii.l03. I » DA.iii.740. 

* ItA.40. » MA.ii.999. • PsA. 319; DhA.iii. 289-90. 

^ VibhA.621; DA.ii.480. ’D.ii.SO-l. 

Avlhlipsa Sutta.— See Akodha Sutta. 

Aviei. — One of the eight great purgatories {inahdmraya)} It is ten 
thousand leagues in extent and forms part of a cakkavdla.^ 

The Miliyidapahha (p. 5), however, places it outside the sphere of the 
earth. Spence Hardy’ mentions a tradition which says that Avici is 
seven hundred miles directly under the Bodhi Tree at Gaya. In later 
books, the Dhammapada Commentary, it is represented as being 
under the earth, for we are told that the earth opened wide to allow the 
flames of Avici to escape and to drag down sinners into its bowels.’ It 
seems to have been specially designed for those who had committed very 
grievous crimes, among whom are Devadatta; Cunda^ the pork butcher; 
Anandat who raped his cousin the Theri Uppalavanpa; the ascetic Jambuka^ 
who in a previous birth had insulted an arahant; the murderer of the 
Pacceka Buddha Sunetta; Sivall, who in a former birth had blockaded a 
city for seven years; Suppabuddha, who insulted the Buddha; Mallikfi» 
because of her misbehaviour with a dog (she was only there seven days) ; 
Oificft-MSliavlkftf because she falsely accused the Buddha; and Kaplla^ 
brother of SodhanAi for reviling pious monks.’ 

^ J. V. 260. i ’ JS?.g.,DhA.i. 127, 147;iii.l81. 

* SnA. ii. 443. ’ details and references see under 

® MantuA ofBuddhiem, p, 26. these names; see also Mil. 367. 
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According to Buddhaghosa, Avici is often called Maha Niraya.* 
Descriptions of it are to be found in several places in the four Nikayas.’ 
It is a quadrangular space, one hundred leagues each way, four-doored, 
walled all round and above with steel and with floor of incandescent 
molten steel. 

The gives a description of the tortures that 

await the entrant to Avici. When, for instance, Devadatta entered 
there, his body became one hundred leagues in height, his head, as far 
as the outer ear, entered into an iron skull ; his feet sank up to the ankles 
in iron, an iron stake as thick as the trunk of a palmyra tree came from 
the west wall, pierced the small of his back and, penetrating his breast, 
entered the east wall. Other similar stakes came from the south and from 
the north and transfixed him.® 

The fire of Avici is so powerful that it destroys the eyes of anyone 
looking at it from a distance of one hundred leagues.® It would destroy 
in a moment a rock as large as a gabled house, yet beings born there 
remain undestroyed, as though reposing in their mother’s womb.^® 
Beings born in AvTci suffer for periods of varying lengths; thus, 
Mallika, Pasenadi’s queen, remained only for seven days,^^ while Deva- 
datta is destined to pass there 100,000 kappas. “ The Sutta Nipata'® 
gives the names of various specified periods of suffering, which, according 
to Buddhaghosa,^® are to be spent in Avici; they are Abbuda, Nirabbuda, 
Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kumuda, Sogandhika, Uppalaka, Pupfarika, and 
Paduma, taken in a geometrical progression of twenty (i.e. twenty 
Abbudas = one Nirabbuda, etc.). 

Another mode of suffering in Avici is described as Sardjlta.^® 

It is noteworthy that the word Avici occurs only once in the four 
Nikayas — namely, in a passage in the Cakkavatti-Sihandda Sutta of the 
Dtgha Nikdya}^ — but in this context there is no indication that the name 
refers to a purgatory. The word is not found in a list of purgatories 
given in the Sutta Nipdta}^ and in the Sdmyutta}^ It is, however, found 
in a poem in the Itivuttaka (No. 89) which recurs both in the Vinaya^^ 
and in the Dhammasangani,^^ and there it is specifically called a niraya. 
In the Dtgha passage mentioned above, the reference to Avici is in 
connection with a tremendous growth of population which will occur 
in Jambudipa in a future age. Houses will be so close that a cock could 
fly from any one to the next, and one would think it Avici {amci maftfie). 

• AA.i.376. SnA.i.476. 

’ ^.g.,M.iii.l83; A.i.Ul-2. « SA.iii.lOO. 

® DhA. i. 148. • A. i. 142. I), iii. 76; repeated in A. i. 169. 

w DhA. i. 127; Mil. 87. « pp. 120.31 . 

^MlhA.iii. 121. « i. 162. 

” Ibid, A, 148. « p. 126. " Section 1280. 


« ii.203. 
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Bhys Davids suggests*^ that the word (which he translates as Waveless 
Deep) might have been originally used to denote density of population. 
Buddhaghosa** explains it as nirantara-jmrita ” perhaps in the sense 
that it is filled with fire. In the Visuddhimagga** the word appears to be 
a synonym for jara (disintegration) and is used in connection with the 
disintegration of earth, water, mountains, sun, moon, etc. 

Avici is often referred to as the lowest point of the universe.*^ The 
chief suffering endured there is that of heat.‘^ 

Dial. iii. 73, n. 1. ^ ThiiB,e.g., Vsm.ii. 300, 486; Mbv. 67. 

** DA. iii. 866. “ ii. 449. “ MNidA., p. 8. 

Avela. — One of the palaces used by the Buddha Revata in his last 
lay-life.^ 

^ Bu. vi.l7. 


Avyfikata Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Sattaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya} It contains ten suttas on various subjects such as 
the seven states of man (purisagati)^ anupddd parinibbdna, the knowledge 
Brahmas possess regarding sa-upadisesa- and anupddisesa-nibhdna, im- 
parted to them by Moggallana, the reason why the Dhamma will not last 
long, the seven kinds of wives who are like murderers, etc. 

1 A. iv. 67-98. 


Avyikata Saipyutta. — The forty-fourth section of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.^ 


* S.iv.37‘.. 


Avy&dhlka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he built an 
aggisdld for Vipassi Buddha and a hospital and hot baths for the sick. 
Later, seven kappas ago, he was a king named Aparfijita.^ 

^ Ap.i.216. 


AvyftpaJJlia Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the harmless and the path 
thereto.' 


1 S.iv.371. 


Asahkiya Jfttaka (No. 76).— The Bodhisatta was born as a brahmin in 
Benares and became an ascetic. In the course of his wanderings he once 
travelled with a merchant caravan. The caravan halted for the night, 
but while the merchants slept, the ascetic spent his time pacing up 
and down. Robbers, coming to plunder the caravan, were prevented 
from so doing by the watchfulness of the ascetic. The next day the 
merchants, discovering what had happened, asked him if he had felt no 



fear at the sight of the robbers, The sight of robbers cap^ what is 
known asfear only to the rich. I am penniless, why should I fee afraid V* 
he answered. 

After death he was bom in the Brahma world. 

The story was told to an updsaka of Bavatthi who had likewise pre- 
vented a caravan from being robbed. “ In guarding himself a man 
guards others; in guarding others he guards himself.''^ 

1 J.i. 332-4. 

AsaAkhata Saipyutta.— Also called Nlbb&na Saipyutta. The forty- 
third section of the Samyultu Nikaya} 

1 S.iv. 359-73. 

AsaAkhata Suttas. — A group of suttas describing the way to the uncom- 
pounded (am'nkhaia)} 

^ S.iv. 362 fT. 

AsaAAataparlkkhara-bhlkkhu Vatthu.— The story of a monk who 
failed to keep his requisites in order. Exposed to rain, sun and white 
ants, they soon went to pieces. His conduct was reported to the Buddha, 
but when questioned about it, he did not show much concern, sapng it 
was a mere trifle. The Buddha showed him the folly of his conduct 
and laid down a rule that no monk should fail to remove a bed which he 
had spread in the open air.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 16-10. 

AsaAAasatta. — Inhabitants of the fifth of the nine abodes of beings 
{saUdvdsd), These beings are unconscious and experience nothing.^ As 
soon as an idea occurs to them they fall from their state.^ Brahmin 
ascetics, having practised continual meditation and attained to the 
fourth jhana, seeing the disadvantages attached to thinking, try to do 
away with it altogether. Dying in this condition, they are reborn among 
the Asannasatta, having form only, blit neither sensations, ideas, pre- 
dispositions nor consciousness. They last only as long as their power 
of jhana ; then an idea occurs to them and they die straightaway.* 

The Andhakas held that these devas were really only sometimes 
conscious, which belief the Theravidins rejected as being absurd.* 

The Elder Sobhita was once born among the Asannasatta and could 
remember that existence. These devas are long-lived.® 

' A.iv.401. D.i.28. , * Kvu.262. 

»DA.i.ll8. ; » ThagA.i.291. 

Asatthirftma. — The place where the Buddha Piyadass! died.^ 

. 1 Bii.xiv.27. 



h Aiadi^— The Bodhisatta bom as the son of Brahmidatta, King of 
Benares, nalmiadatta was also the name of Asadisa’s brother. When 
the father died, the kingdom was offered to Asadisa, but he refused it 
and handed it over to his brother. Finding that his presence in the city 
was causing anxiety to the latter, he left Benares and entered into the 
service of another king, as archer. He attained great fame by his 
wonderful feats of archery. Once he brought down a mango with the 
downward shot of an arrow, which, in its upward flight, reached the 
realm of the Citummahfaijlk&, whence it was turned back by another 
arrow, which, having accomplished its purpose, rose to Tavatiipsa. 

Later, on hearing that seven kings had beleaguered his brother’s 
kingdom, Asadisa shot an arrow, bearing a message, into the dish from 
which the kings were eating, and they all fled. 

He soon afterwards became an ascetic and at his death was born im-the 
Brahma world.^ 

1 J. 11.86-92. 

2. Asadisa. — A brahmin village, the residence of Sunettft who gave 
milk rice to the Buddha Slddhatfha.' 

^ BuA. 186. 

Asadisa J&taka (No. 181). — The story of the prince Asadisa. It was 
told in reference to the Great Renunciation to show that in former lives 
also the Bodhisatta had renounced a royal state.^ The latter part of the 
story is given in the Mahdvastu and is called the ^arahsepam JdUika} 
The story is figured in the Bharhut Stupa* and in the Sanchi Tope.* King 
Kittlsirl of Ceylon wrote a beautiful poem in Sinhalese based on this 
Jataka.* 

‘ J. ii. 86-92. * Mtu. ii. 82-3. 1 ^ Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

* Cunningham, p. 70, and Plate xxvii. j p. 181, Plate xxxvi. 

13. * Cv. Supplement 101, vs. 13. 

Asadisa Vagga. — The fourth section of the Duka Nipdta of the Jdta- 
kaUhakathd} 

1 J.ii. 86-113. 

Asadlsadina.— The celebrated almsgiving which Pasenadl, under the 
guidance and inspiration of Hallikiy held, in order to outdo his citizens 
in their generosity to the Buddha and the Order. The almsgiving was 
attended with unparalleled splendour, khattiya maidens fanning monks 
while elephants held white parasols over them and golden boats filled 
with perfumes and flowers were placed in the gay pavilion where the 
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monks were fed. Four gifts of priceless value were given to the Buddha, 
a white parasol, a couch whereon to rest, a stand and a footstool. These 
gifts were never after equalled by those of anyone else, each Buddha 
r^eiving these gifts only once in his lifetime.^ 

The AdiUa^ the Dasabrdhmaifjha and the Sivi Jdtakas were all preached 
in reference to the Asadisadana. 

^ DA. ii. 663-4; DhA.iii. 183-6. 

Asadisad&na Vatthu.—The story of the Asadisad&na and its sequel, 
the story of Pasenadl’s two ministers K&Ia and Jufha.^ 

^ Sees.f.Kila. 

Asaddha Sutta. — Like joins with (literally flows together with 
like, unbelievers with unbelievers, the lazy with the lazy, etc.* 

1 S.ii.l69. 


Asaddhamfllakapaflca Sutta. — The same in its main features as the 

Asaddha Sutta.* 


* S.ii. 160-1. 


Asanabodhiya Thera. — An arahant. In Tissa Buddha’s time he 
planted the Asana-tieCy which was the Buddha's Bodhi-tree, and tended it 
for five years. The Buddha was very pleased with him and foretold for 
him a glorious future. For thirty kappas he dwelt among the devas; 
seventy-seven kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named 
one kappa later he was seven times king under the name of Samantanemi. 
Twenty-five kappas ago he was a khattiya, Pun^aka by name.* 

1 Ap.i. 110-11. 

Asani Sutta. — What is the falling of a thunderbolt compared with the 
danger for a learner {sekha) arising from gains, favours and flattery ?* 

The Commentary explains that a thunderbolt destroys one life-span 
only, while gains, etc., bring a man to infinitely prolonged misery 
^ S.ii. 229. s SA.ii. 154. 

Asandhlmltti. — Chief queen of Dhammftsoka. He gave for her use 
one of* the eight loads of water brought for him from Anotatta;* She 
was a faithful follower of the Buddha’s teaching and died in the thirtieth 
year of Asoka’s reign.* When preparations were being made to take 
the branch of the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon, she offered to the tree all kinds 
of ornaments and various sweet-scented flowers.* 

^ Mhv. y. 85; two says Sp. (i. 42). * Mhv. zz. 2. 


s Mbv. 152. 



Having learnt from the monks that the voice of the karayika bird 
was like that of the Buddha, she had a karavika given her by the^Jong, 
and listened to his song. Thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
sweetness of the Buddha’s voice, she attained to the First Fruit of tbe 
Path.* 

She was called Asandhimitta because the joints in her limbs were 
visible only when she bent or stretched them.* 

In a previous birth, when Asoka was born as a honey merchant and 
gave honey to the Pacceka Buddha, she was the maid who pointed out 
the honey-store to the Pacceka Buddha. She had then wished that she 
might become the queen consort of the King of Jambudipa and be 
possessed of a lovely form with invisible joints.* 

« DA.ii.463;MA.ii.771. « MT. 136. • Mhv.v. 69-60. 

1. Asappurlsa Sutta. — The man who has wrong view, wrong aim, etc., 
is called unworthy ” (asappurisa) ; he who has the opposite qualities is 
“ worthy.”* 

^ S.V.19. 

2. Asappurisa Sutta. — The same as the first, with the addition of "' the 
still more unworthy,” possessed also of wrong knowledge and wrong 
liberation, and “ the still more worthy ” having the opposite qualities.* 

^ S.V.20. 

1. Asama.— The chief disciple of Sobhita Buddha.* He was the 
Buddha’s step-brother, and it was to him and to his brother Sunetta 
that the Buddha preached his first sermon.* 

^ Bu. vji.21; J. i. 35. • BuA. 137. 

2. Asama. — Father of Paduma Buddha and King of Campa.* 

^ Bu.ix.9; BuA. 146. 

3. Asama. — Chief lay-supporter of Paduma Buddha*; probably the 
same as his father. See Asama (2). 

* Bu.ix.23. 

4. Asama. — A devaputta who once visited the Buddha at Veluvana, 
in the company of Sahall, Nlvlka, Akofaka, Vetambari and Hipava- 
Gftmiya. They were disciples of different teachers and, standing before 
the Buddha, each uttered the praises of his o.wn teacher. Asama 
eulogised Pfirapa-Kassapa.* Perhaps Asama is the name of a class; 
See Asamft (1). 


^ S.i.66. 
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Asamatta Butta. — Association with the worthy, listening to the 
Dhamma, systematic reflection and living according to the precepts of 
the Dhamma — ^these things, if cultivated, lead to infinite insight.^ 

This sutta shoiild probably be called Appamatta; the text gives both 
names. 

1 S.y.412. 

Asamapekkhana Sutta. — By not seeing the nature of body, etc., diverse 
opinions arise in the world. Preached at Savatthi to the Paribbajaka 

Vaechagotta.^ 

1 S.iii.261. 

1. Asami. — A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Mah& 
Samaya Sutta. They are mentioned together with the Yama twins.^ 

^ D.ii.269. 

2. Asami.— Mother of Paduma Buddha and wife of King Asama.^ 

1 Bu.ix.l6; J.i.36. 

& Asami. — Chief woman-disciple of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

^ Bu.xi.25; DA.ii.489; J.i.37. 

Asamihlta Sutta. — Like joins with like, e,g, the unconceutrated with 
the unconcentrated, because of some fundamental quality {dhMu) 
common to both.^ 

» S.ii.Kie. 

Asampadiua Jitaka (No. 131). — The Bodhisatta was born in Sajagaha 
and became known as Saflkhasetfhi, worth eighty crores. He had a friend, 
Pillyase|(lii, in Benares, equally wealthy. Piliya having lost all his 
wealth, sought the assistance of Sankha, who gave him one-half of all 
his possessions. Later, Sankha, himself becoming bankrupt, went with 
his wile to Benares to seek help from Piliya; the latter, however, dis- 
missed him with half a quartern of pollard. On the way back Saflkha 
was recognised by an erstwhile servant of his whom he had given to 
Piliya. This servant befriended Sankha and his wife, and with the help 
of his companions, brought to the king’s notice Piliya’s ingratitude. 
The king, having tried the case, wished to give all Piliya’s wealth to 
Saiikha, but at the latter's request restored to him only what he had, in 
days of prosperity, given to Piliya. 

The story is related in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude.^ 

^ J.i. 466-9. 
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Asitmpadtaa Vaggft* — The fourteenth seotion of the Eka Nipdta of 
the JdtdkaffhakatM} 

1 J.i. 466-86. 

Asayha. — A rich setthi of Bheruva. He gave generously to holy men 
and to the needy. After death he was bom in Tavatimsa. A former 
servant of AAkura^ who had settled down as a tailor in Bheruva, used to 
show the way to those who sought the house of Asayha, and was, there- 
fore, reborn as a powerful yakkha.^ In the Peto- VaUhu stanzas Asayha 
is once spoken of as Af^glrasa.^ 

1 PvA.112. * p.26, V.23. 

AsallakkhaijA Sutta. — Preached to the Paribbajaka Vacchagotta. 
Through want of discernment of the nature of the body, etc., diverse 
opinions arise in the world. ^ 

1 S.iii.261. 

Asitamanta j&taka (No. 61). — The Bodhisatta was once a famous 
teacher in TakkasUa. A young brahmin of Benares came to study under 
him and, after completing his course, went back home. His mother, 
however, was anxious that he should renounce the world and tend Aggl- 
bhagavft in the forest. She accordingly sent him back to the Teacher 
that he might learn the “ Asatamanta (Dolour Text). The Teacher 
had a mother aged 120 years, on whom he himself waited. When the 
youth came back to learn the Asatamanta, he was asked to look after the 
old woman. She, falling in love with him, hatched a plot to kill her son. 

The Bodhisatta, having been told of this plot, made a wooden figure 
and placed it in his bed. The mother, thinking to kill her son, struck 
it with an axe, and discovering that she had been betrayed, fell down 
dead. The youth, having thus learnt the Asatamanta, returned to his 
parents and became a hermit. KapOani was the mother in the story, 
Kassapa the father and Ananda the pupil. 

This story, together with the Ummadanti Jataka» was related to a 
passion-tossed monk to warn him of the evil nature of women.^ 

^J.i. 286-9. 

Asitardpa J&taka (No. 100).— Once the Bodhisatta was King of 
Benares. The Kosala king waged war on him, slew him and bore off his 
<iueen to make her his own wife. The king’s son escaped through a sewer 
and later came back with a large army to give battle. His mother, hear- 
ing of his doings, suggested that he should blockade the city instead. 
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This he did, and the blockade was so close that on the seventh day 
the people cut off the head of the king and brought it to the prince. 

It was this prince who became SIvall in the present age; the blockade 
was the reason for his remaining seven years in his mother’s womb, and 
for her being seven days in bringing him forth. His mother was Suppa- 
vfaftf daughter of the Koliya king. 

The story was related by the Buddha to explain to the monks the 
reason for Suppavasa’s long pregnancy.^ 

^ J. i. 407-10. This Jataka appears, with variations in detai], in DhA. ii. 108 f!. 

Asiggaha Sil&k&la.— See SU&kala. 

1. Asita. — Often called the Buddhist Simeon, though the comparison 
is not quite correct. He was a sage and the chaplain of SihahailU, father 
of Sllddhodana. He was the teacher of the Suddhodana, and later his 
chaplain. He came morning and evening to see the king, Suddhodana, 
who showed him as great respect as he had while yet his pupil; this, we 
are told, is a characteristic of Sakya kings. With the king’s leave, Asita 
renounced the world and lived in the king’s pleasaunce. In due course 
he developed various iddhi powers. Thenceforward he would often spend 
the day in the deva worlds. Once, while in Tavatimsa, he saw the whole 
city decked with splendour and the gods engaged in great rejoicing. On 
inquiry he learnt that Siddhattha Gotama, destined to become the Buddha, 
had been born. Immediately he went to Suddhodana’s home and asked 
to see the babe. From the auspicious marks on its body he knew that 
it would become the Enlightened One and was greatly overjoyed, but 
realising that he himself would, by then, be born in an Arufa world and 
would not therefore be able to hear the Buddha preach, he wept and was 
sad. Having reassured the king regarding the babe’s future, Asita 
sought his sister’s son, Nalaka, and ordained him that he might be ready 
to benefit by the Buddha’s teaching when the time came. Later Asita 
was born in the Arupa world.^ 

According to Buddhaghosa,^ Asita was so-called because of his dark 
complexion. He also had a second name. Kapha Devala.* Other names 
for him were Kapha Siri,^ SIri Kapha* and Devaia.* 

He is evidently to be distinguished from Asita Devala (q*v.)j also called 

Ki]a Devala. 

The Lalita Vistara has two versions of Asita’s prophecy, one in prose 
and one in verse, which, in their chief details, differ but slightly fram 

^ Sn., pp. 131-36; SuA. ii. 483 ff.; ^ Ibid., 487. « Bn. v. 680. 

J. i. 64 f . * SnA. 487. * J. i. 64. 

> SnA. ii. 483. 
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the Pali version. In the former his nephew is called Naradatta, and 
Asita himself is represented as being a great sage dwelling in the Himalaya 
but unknown to Suddhodana, 

Here is evidently a confusion of his story with that of Asita Devala. 

In the Mahavastu version^ he is spoken of as the son of a brahmin 
of njjeni, and he lives in a hermitage in the Vindhya mountains. It is 
noteworthy that in the Jataka version he is called, not an m, but a 
tdpasa, an ascetic practising austerities. And there we are told that 
when the king brought the boy, the future Buddha, and prepared to 
make him do reverence to the ascetic, the babe’s feet turned up and 
placed themselves on the ascetic’s head. For there is no one fit to 
be reverenced by a Bodhisatta, and had they put the babe’s head at 
the feet of the ascetic, the ascetic’s head would have split into seven 
pieces. 

The tdpasa could see forty kappas into the past and forty kappas into 
the future.® 

’ ii.30f. I pp. 38 ff., on the growth of the Asita 

® J. i. 64-6. See TAomos, op, cit.p • legend. 

2. Asita, — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka Buddhas.^ 
^ M.iii.70; ApA.i. 107. 


3. Asita, — A garland-maker in the time of Sikhl Buddha. While taking 
a garland to the palace, he saw the Buddha and offered it to him. As 
a result, twenty-five kappas ago he became a king named Dvebh&ra. 
In the present age he was known as Sukatavcliya Thera. ^ 

1 Ap.i.217. 

1. Asita Devala,— A sage (m). His story is given in the Assaldyam 
Sutta,^ Once there were seven brahmin sages living in thatched cabins 
in the wilds. They conceived the view that the brahmins are the 
highest class of men and that they alone are the legitimate sons of 
Brahma. Hearing of this, Asita Devala appeared before their hermitage 
in orange attire, with stout sandals and staff, and shouted for them. 
The brahmins cursed him with the intention of shrivelling him into 
a cinder, but the more they cursed the more comely and handsome 
grew Asita. Feeling that their austerities were evidently fruitless, they 
questioned Asita who urged them to discard their delusion. Having 
learnt his identity, they saluted him and wished to be instructed, sita 
examined and cross-questioned them about their pretensions regar mg 

1 M.ii.l64fF. 
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their lineage and they could find no answer. They thereupon followed 
his advice and renounced their claims to superiority. 

Buddhaghosa says that Asita Devala was the Bodhisatta.^ 

* MA.ii.786. 

2. Asita Devala. — More commonly called Kft{a Devala, probably 
identical with (1) above, and mentioned in the Indriya Jdtaka} He 
was one of the seven chief disciples of the Bodhisatta Sarabhafiga and 
lived with many thousand sages in Avanti Dakkhigtpatha. He had a 
younger brother Narada, also an ascetic, who lived in Arafijara. When 
Narada became enamoured of a courtesan on the river-bank near 
Aranjara, Kala Devala fiew to him, and in due course brought Salissara, 
MeQ^issara and Pabbatissara to admonish him. When they, too, failed 
in their efforts to convert Narada, Kala Devala brought the master of all 
sages, Sarabhanga, who with their help persuaded Narada to give up 
his love. 

In this present age Kala Devala became Haha Kaccana.^ 

1 J. iii.463fT. * 

(^sltafijana. — A city in the Kaqisa district in Uttarfipatha and capital 
of King Mahakaipsa and the Andhakavenhu^asaputtfi.^ It was also the 
birthplace of the two merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka.^ 

1 J.iv.79;PvA. 111. 2 AA.i.207. 

Asitafijala.— See Amitafijala. 

Aslt&bhu. — Wife of Prince Brahmadatta. Her story is given in the 
Asitdhhu Jdtaka, 

Asitabhu jataka (No. 234).r-The Bodhisatta was once a holy ascetic 
living in the Himalaya. At that time the king of Benares, growing 
jealous of his son Prince Brahmadatta, banished both him and his 
wife, Asitabhu. They went to the Himalaya and lived in a hut of 
leaves. One day the prince, becoming enamoured of a Candakinnarl, 
followed her, forsaking his wife. Asitabhu went to the Bodhisatta and, 
having developed various superhuman powers, returned to her hut. 
Brahmadatta, having failed in his quest, returned to the hut where he 
found his wife poised in mid-air uttering songs of joy over her new- 
found freedom. When she left, he lived in solitude till, at his father's 
death, he succeeded to the throne. 

The story was told in reference to a young girl, the daughter of a 
servitor of the two chief disciples. She was married, but finding her 
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husband neglectful gf her, visited the two Chief Disciples. Under their 
instruction she attained the First Fruit of the Path and embraced the 
religious life, ultimately becoming an arahant. 

She was Asitabhu in the previous birth.^ 

The story is referred to in the Yibhahga Commentary* in connection 
with a King of Benares who, having gone into the forest with his queen 
to eat roast flesh, fell in love with a kinnari and deserted his wife. 
When he returned to his queen he found her flying through the air away 
from him, having developed iddhi powers. A tree-sprite then uttered 
a stanza, citing the example of Asitabhu. 

1 J.ii.229ff. * p.470£. 

Aslpattavana. — One of the tortures of purgatory. In the distance the 
grove appears as a mango grove, and when the inhabitants of purgatory 
enter, wishing to eat the mangoes, leaves which are sharp like swords 
fall on them, cutting off their limbs.^ 

1 Sn.v.673;SnA.,ii.481. 

Asibandhakaputta. — A gdmw^i (headman). He came to the Buddha 
in the PftrUeyyaka Mango Grove in Nalanda and asked him various 
questions, recorded in the SamyuUa Nihdya} One of these related to 
the custom among the Pacch&bhumaka (Westlander) brahmins (where, 
perhaps, he himself belonged) of lifting a man up when dead and carrying 
him out, calling him by name to speed him heavenward. Surely the 
Buddha who is an arahant, etc., could make the whole world go to heaven 
thus if he chose. To this the Buddha answers no, and explains, by 
various similes, that only a man’s kamma can determine where he will 
be reborn. On another occasion, the Buddha tells him, in answer to a 
question, that the Buddha teaches the Dhamma in full only to certain 
disciples and not to others; just as a farmer sowing seed selects, first the 
best field, then the moderate, and lastly, the field with the worst soiL 

Asibandhakaputta tells the Buddha that, according to Nigagtha 
Nataputta,* as a man habitually lives so goes he forth to his destiny. 
The Buddha points out the absurdity of this view and tells him that all 
Tathagatas lay down definite rules for the guidance of their followers, 
so that they may attain development. 

It is recorded* that once, when Nalanda was stricken with famine, 
Asibandhaka visited Niga^tha Nataputta, who asks him to go and defeat 
the Buddha in debate. Asibandhaka is at first reluctant, but his teacher 
propounds to him a dilemma to put to the Buddha, and he agrees to go. 
Is it true that the Buddha extols compassion to clansmen ? Why, then, 
^ iv. 812 ft. ■ He U described as a Ntganfha-S&vaka (S. iv. 317). 

» /6fW., 322 ff. 
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does the Buddha ask for alms in a place stricken with famine 1 The 
Buddha’s answer is that there are eight ways of injuring clansmen^ and 
that begging for alms is not one of them. And Asibandhakaputta, 
pleased with the answer, declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha. 

Asibandhakaputta’s conversation with the Buddha, in which the 
Buddha tells him that only a man’s kamma can determine the state of 
his rebirth, is quoted in the Nettippakaravi^a} 

* pp. 46-47. 

AsilakkhaQa Jataka (No. 126). — In Benares was a brahmin who could 
tell, by smelling them, whether swords were lucky or not. One day, 
while testing a sword, he sneezed and cut ofi the tip of his nose. The 
king had a false tip made and fastened to his nose so that no one could 
tell the difference. 

The king had a daughter and an adopted nephew, who, when they 
grew up, fell deeply in love with each other. They wished to marry, 
but the king, having other plans, kept them apart. The prince bribed 
an old woman to get his beloved for him. The old woman reported to 
the king that his daughter was under the influence of witchcraft and 
th#it the only way of curing her was to take her to the cemetery under 
armed escort, where she must be laid on a bed under which was a corpse, 
and there she must be bathed for the purpose of exorcism. 

The prince was to impersonate the corpse, being provided with pepper 
in order that he might sneeze at the right moment; the guard were 
warned that if the exorcism succeeded, the dead body would sneeze, rise 
up and kill the first thing it could lay hold of. The plot succeeded, the 
guard taking to their heels when the prince sneezed. The two lovers 
were married and were forgiven by the king. Later, they became king 
and queen. 

One day the sword-testing brahmin was standing in the sun when the 
false tip of his nose melted and fell off. He stood hanging his head for 
very shame. “ Never mind,” laughed the king, “ sneezing is bad for 
some, but good for others. A sneeze lost you your nose, but a sneeze 
won for me both my throne and my queen.” 

The story was related in reference to a brahmin of the kingdom of 
Kosala who tested swords by smelling them. He accepted bribes and 
passed the swords only of those who had won his favour. One day 
an exasperated dealer put pepper on his sword so that when the brahmin 
smelt it he sneezed, slitting his nose. The monks were once talking 
about him when the Buddha entered and told them the story of the past. 

The two brahmins were, one and the same man in different births.^ 

W.i. 455-8. 
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Asisflkarlka Sutta. — Records the incident of MoggalUna seeing a Feta 
while on the way, with Lakfchaga^ from Gijjhakuta to Bajagaha. The 
Feta travelled through the air which was bristling with sword blades. 
The swords kept rising and falling directly on his body, while he uttered 
cries of pain.^ 

1 S.ii.267. 

Asm Nip&ta . — The twenty-first section of the Jatakatfliahathd} 

1 J.v. 333-611. 

1. Asubha Sutta. — There are four modes of progress with reference to 
a monk who lives contemplating the unloveliness of the body, the re- 
pulsiveness of food, etc. His attainment, however, may be sluggish 
if his five indriyas (of faith, energy, etc.) are dull.^ 

1 A.ii.isot. 

2. Asubha Sutta. — The idea of the foul, if cultivated, leads to great 
profit.^ 

1 S. V. 132. 


Asubhakammika Tissa Thera. — Referred to in the Majjhima Com- 
mentary^ as an example of a monk in whom lustful desires ceased because 
he dwelt on the Impurities and associated only with worthy friends. He 
was an arahant. 

^ MA. i.228; J.iii.5.34; seo also MT. 401. 

' Asura. — In Fali Literature the Asuras are classed among the inferior 
deities together with the supais^VLas, gandhabbas, yahkhas,^ garulas and 
ndgas} Rebirth as an Asura is considered as one of the four unhappy 
rebirths or evil states (apdyd), the others being niraya, tiraxichdnayoni 
and feUivisaya? The fight between the Devas and the Asuras is men- 
tioned even in the oldest books of the Tipitoka and is described in identical 
words in several passages.^ A chief or king of the Asuras is often referred 
to as Asurinda/ several Asuras being credited with the role of leader, most 
commonly, however, Vepacitti* and Rfthu.^ Besides these we find 

^ DA. i. 61. * Mil. 117. Asurftdhlpa; see, e.gr., J. i. 60 {Aaurindma 

• £.Sf.,lt.03; J. vi. 696; J.v. 186; Pv. ; pavitfhadevanagaram viya)uiidJ. v. 246, 

iv, 11. where we are told that from the time he 

• D.ii.286; S.i.222; iv.201 ff.; j conquered the Asuras he was called 
V. 447; M. i. 263; A. iv. 432; also j Asuradhipa. 

S.i.216ff. ! • i^.i7.,S.i.222;iv.201ff.; J.i.206 

• ****^*^^ was also called Asurinda and ^ ^ A.ii.l7, 68; iii.243. 
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PfthtoUa* {v.l. Mahftbhadda), Samtera*, Veroeana/" BaI4“ Soeini” and 
ManmeL^* 

The AsuraB are spoken of as dwelling in the ocean after having been 
conquered by Vajlrarhattha (Indra^^) and are called Vfaava’s brethren, 
of wondrous powers and of great glory. They were present at the 
preaching of the Mahd Samaya SuUa}^ Buddhaghosa^* says that they 
were all descendants of an Asura maiden named SujStiL 

There were evidently several classes of Asuras, and two are mentioned 
in the Fifakas, the Kfilakaf&jakas and the Dinaveghasas. The Danave- 
ghasas carried bows in their hands.^^ The Ealakahjakas were of fear- 
some shape, and were considered the lowest among the Asuras.^* 

Once the Asuras dwelt in Tavatimsa together with the devas. When 
Magha M&navaka was born as Sakka, he did not relish the idea of sharing 
a kingdom with others, and having made the Asuras drunken, he had 
them hurled by their feet on to the steeps of Sineru. There they 
tumbled into what came to be known as the Asurabhanava, on the lowest 
level of Sineru, equal in extent to Tavatimsa. Here grew the Cltta- 
pitan tree, and when it blossomed the Asuras knew they were no longer 
in the deva-world. Wishing to regain their kingdom, they climbed 
Sineru, “ like ants going up a pillar."" When the alarm was given, Sakka 
went out to give battle to them in the ocean, but being worsted in the 
fight, he fled in his Vejayantaratha. Fearing that his chariot hurt the 
young Garujas, he had it turned back. The Asuras, thinking that Sakka 
had obtained reinforcements, turned and fled right into the Asurabhavana. 
Sakka went back to his city and in that moment of victory, the Vejayantar 
pbUa sprang up from the ground. To prevent the Asuras from coming 
back again, Sakka set up as guard in five places Nagas, Garulas, Kum- 
bha^da^i Yakkhas and the Four Great Kings. Everywhere were images 
of Indra bearing the thunderbolt in his hand.*" 

The Asuras are sometimes called Pubbadevft*^ and their kingdom is 
10,000 leagues in extent.** 


» A. iv. 197, 200. 

• S.i.227. 

S. i. 225; probably another name for 
Rfthu (see DA. ii. 689). 

D.ii.269. 

« Ihid. 1 * Ibid, 

1* Elsewhere ( J. v. 139) called Asarap- 

wtwaSiianM- 

i» See DA. ii. 689. 

1* This cannot be the SuJAtt. Vepa. 
eltti’s daughter, whom Sakka married 
(J.i. 206-6). See also D&navi; 

»Sees.v. » D.ii.269. 


1* D. iii. 7; see also a,v, Kilankljaka 
and Vepaclttl. 

^ J.i. 202-4; DhA.i.272-80; the same 
story, differing slightly in details, is found 
in SnA . 484-5 . There it is said that when 
Sakka was bom among them, the Asuras 
received him with great cordiality; see 
also the various incidents of the Asura war 
mentioned in the SamyvIUi Nihdya I. 
216 ff. 

» SnA. 484. 

/6u2., 486; elsewhere, in the same 
page, it is given as 100,000 leagitos. 
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In Buddhaghosa^s time, the bygone lustre of the ^oid Asura (as equiva- 
lent to Ahura) seems to have faded. His explanation*^ of the name is 
interesting. When Sakka was born with his followers in the Asura-world 
(which later became Tavatimsa) the Asuras prepared a drink called 
gai^dapdria, Sakka warned his companions not to drink it, but the Asuras 
became drunk and were thrown down Sineru. Halfway down they 
regained consciousness and made a vow never to drink intoxicants {mrd) 
again; hence their name Asura. 

The Ahguttara Commentary** defines Asura as hihhaocha, awful, vile. 
They had a drum called A}ambara (g.t?.), made of a crab’s claw. They 
left it behind in their flight from Sakka, and since then Sakka has the use 
of it.** 

“ SA.i.260. “ ii.520. “ J.ii.344. 

Asura Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Catukka Nipdfu of the 
Anguttara Nikdya, It consists of ten suttas containing the classification 
of four kinds of individuals to l)e found in the world, with more or leas 
detailed descriptions of them.^ 

1 A.ii. 91-101. 

Asura Sutta. — The first of the Amra Vagga. Four individuals exist 
in the world: the asura (a) with a retinue of asuras, (b) with a retinue of 
dems; the deva (a) with a retinue of devas, (b) with a retinue of asuras. 
The first is himself immoral, as is his company, and so on correspondingly 
with the others.^ 

1 A.ii. 91. 

Asurlnda (Asurindaka) Sutta. — Recounts an interview between the 
Buddha and Asurinda Bh&radvaja in Veluvaua. When Asurinda heard 
that Bh&radv&ja (probably the chief of the clan) had entered the Order, 
he was greatly vexed, and going up to the Buddha he abused him. The 
Buddha remaining silent, Asurinda thought that he acknowledged defeat. 
But the Buddha enlightened him, saying that the worse of the two is he 
who, when reviled, reviles back ; he who does not so revile wins a twofold 
victory; he seeks the good both of himself and of the other. 

1 S.i.l03f.;SA.i.l78. 

Asurindaka BMradvaJa. — One of the Bharadvajas. His interview with 
the Buddha is described above, in the Asurinda Sutta, He was the third 
of the Bharadvaja brothers, all of whom eventually became followers of 
the Buddha.^ “ The name (demon-chief) is so pagan for a brahmin ” 

1 MA.ii.808. 
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says Mrs. Rhys Davids,* and “ the Buddha’s reply so suggestive of 
Sakka’s (in Samyutta i. 221) that a bifurcated or transferred legend seems 
fairly plausible.” 

* KS.i. 203, n.2. 

Asela. — Son of Hutasiva, and youngest brother of DevSnaipplyatlssa. 
When the two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, conquered Suratissa and 
captured the throne, Asela defeated them and reigned in Anuradhapura 
for ten years (155-145 b.c.).^ He was ultimately conquered by E|ftra.* 
Asela was one of nine brothers, the others being Abhaya, Dev&naippi- 
yatissa, Uttiya, Mahasiva, Mahanaga, Matt&bhaya, Suratissa and Kira.* 
He built a cetiya in the Asokamalaka.* 

^ Mhv. xxi. 11; Cv. Ixxxii. 20; Epy. ! * Mhv. xxi. 13. 

Zeyl. iii., Tnirod., p. 5, n. 1. ^ MT> 303. ^ Ibid. ,253. 


1. Asoka. — King of Magadha. He was the son of Bindusara. Bindu- 
sara had sixteen wives who bore him 101 sons. The Pali Chronicles 
{Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsaf mention only three of the sons, viz. Sumana 
(Susima according to the northern legends) the eldest, Asoka, and Tlssa 
(uterine brother of Asoka) the youngest. The Mahdvamsa Tlka^ gives 
the name of his mother as Dhamma and calls her AggamahesI (Bindu- 
sara’s chief queen); she belonged to the Moriyavaipsa. The preceptor 
of Dhamma’s family was an Ajivaka called Janasana.* 

In his youth Asoka was appointed Governor of Avanti with his capital 
at Ujjeni.* When Bindusara lay on his death-bed, Asoka left Ujjeni 
and came to Pitaliputta where he made himself master of the city and 
possessor of the throne. He is stated in the Mahdvamsaf to have killed 
all his brothers except Tissa that he might accomplish his purpose, and 
to have been called Capf^oka on account of this outrage.* It is impos- 
sible to say how much truth there is in this account of the accession. 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts seem to indicate that he had numerous brothers, 
sisters and relations alive at the time they were written in Pataliputta 

^ The chief Pali sources of information . tradition (e.g., Asokdvaddnamala) she is 
regarding Asoka are DlpavavMa (chaps. | called Subhadrftngl, daughter of a 
i., V., vi., vii., xi., etc.), Mahavavnsa (v., brahmin of Campa. 
xi.,xx.,etc.),iSfamantopdsddfA»(pp.36ff.). * Which probably explains Asoka’s 
Other sources are the Divyavadana pas- earlier patronage of the Ajivakas. 
sm, and the AvadAnaiataka ii. 200 ft. * The Divy. says he was in TakkaslU 
For an exhaustive discussion of the with headquarters in Uttar&patha, where 
sources and their contents see Prszlyski, he superseded Susima and quelled a re- 
La lAgende de VEmpereur Asoka. hellion . 

* p. 125; Mbv. 98. In the northern , * v.20;Mbv. 98. * Mhv. v. *189. 
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and other towns.’ His brother Tissa he appointed as his uparaja? but 
Tissa (q.v,) became a religious devotee attaining arahantship. The 
Theragadka Commentary® refers to another younger brother of Asoka, 
VltSsoka^ who also became an arahant. 

Asoka had several wives. His first wife was the daughter of a merchant 
of Vedlsaglrl, whom he met when stopping at the merchant's house on his 
way to Ujjeni.^® Her name was Devi, also called VedlsaFMaUidevI, and 
she was a Sakyan, descended from a Sakyan family who migrated to 
Vedisa to escape from Vifufabha.^^ Of Devi were l^rn a son Mahind^ 
and a daughter Safighamitti, who became the wife of Aggilirabmft and 
mother of Sumana. Devi evidently did not follow Asoka to Pataliputta, 
for his aggamahesi there was Asandhamlttf,^* Asandhamitta died in the 
thirtieth year of Asoka’s reign, and four years later he raised Tissa- 
rakkh& to the rank of queen.^® 

According to Mahavamaa,^® Asoka’s accession was 218 years after the 
Buddha’s death and his coronation was four years later. The chronicles^® 
contain various stories of his miraculous powers. His command spread 
a yojana into the air and a yojana under the earth. The devas supplied 
him daily with water from the Anotatta Lake and with other luxuries 
from elsewhere. Yakkhas, Nagas and even mice and karavika birds 
ministered to his comfort, and thoughtful animals came and died outside 
his kitchen in order to provide him with food. 

At first Asoka maintained the alms instituted by his father, but soon, 
being disappointed in the recipients, he began looking out for holy men. 
It was then that he saw from his window, his nephew, the young novice 
Nigrodha. Owing to their friendship in a past birth, Asoka was at once 
drawn to him and invited him into the palace. Nigrodha preached to 
him the Appamadavagga and the king was greatly pleased. He ceased 
his benefactions to other religious orders and transferred his patronage 
to Nigrodha and members of the Buddhist Order. His wealth, which, 
according to the Samantapdsddikd (i. 52), amounted to 500,000 pieces 


^ See Mookherji, Asoka, pp. 3-6. 

* Mhv. V. 33. 

• i. 296 f. The northern works give 
quite a different account of his brothers. 
See Mookherji, p. 6. 

Mhv. ziii. 8 ff. 

Mbv., pp. 98, 116. 

« Mhv. V. 86. 

1* Ibid, , XX. 1-3. The Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription mentions another queen, 
Kimvikl, mother of TIvara. The Divy. 
(chap, zxvii.) gives another, Padmftvallt 


I Kunila’s mother. Besides the children 
I mentioned above, names of others are 
I given: Jalauka, Cftmmat! (Mookherji, 
1 p.9). 

! i«v.21,22. «/6id.,22ff. 

i 1* Asoka, Devanaippiyatissa and Ni- 
I grodha had been brothers, traders in 
^ honey, and they gave honey to a Facoeka 
I Buddha. Asandhamitta had been the 
I maiden who showed the honey-shop to the 
I Paoceka Buddha. The story is given in 
I Mhv. V. 49 ff . 



daily, he now spent in doing acts of piety — ^giving 100,000 to Nigiodha 
to be used in any manner he wished, a like sum for the offering of 
perfumes and flowers at the Buddha^s shrines, 100,000 for the preaching 
of the Dhamma, 100,000 for the provision of comforts for members of 
the Order, and the remainder for medicines for the sick. To Nigrodha, 
in addition to other gifts, he sent sets of robes three times each day, 
placing them on the back of an elephant, adorned by festoons of flowers. 
Nigrodha gave these robes to other monks.^^ 

Having learnt from Moggaliputta-Tlssa that there were 84,000 sections 
of the Dhamma, he built in various towns an equal number of viharas, 
and in Pataliputta he erected the Asokarama. With the aid of the Naga 
king Hah&kftla^ he created a life-size figure of the Buddha, to which he 
made great offerings. 

His two children, Mahinda and Sahghamitta, aged respectively twenty 
and eighteen, he ordained under Moggaliputta-Tissa and Dhammap&l&f 
in the sixth year of his reign.^^ This raised him from a paccaddyaka to 
a sdsanaddyadin. 

In order to purge the Order of undesirable monks and heretical 
doctrines, Moggaliputta-Tissa held the Third Council under the king’s 
patronage. It is said that the pious monks refused to hold the uposatha 
with those they considered unworthy. The king, desirous of bringing 
about unity in the Sangha, sent a minister to restore amity, but the 
minister, misunderstanding his orders, beheaded many holy monks, being 
at last stopped by the king’s brother Tissa, who was then a monk.^* 

At the conclusion of the Council, held in the seventeenth year of his 
reign,^® Asoka sent forth theras to propagate the Buddha’s religion: 
MaJJhantika to Kasmira and Gandbara, Hahadeva to Mahlsamapfala, 
Rakkhlta to Vanavasa, Yona Dhammarakkhita to Aparantaka, Ifahirak- 
khlta to Yona, Hajjhlma to the Himalaya country and Sopa and Uttara 
to Suvappabhusil ; Mahinda with IttUya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhad- 
dasUa he sent to Lanka.‘^ In the eighteenth year of his reign he sent 
to Lanka, at Devanampiyatissa’s request, Sanghamitta, with a branch 
of the great Bodhi Tree at Buddhagaya.*’ A little earlier he had' sent 
by his grandson Sumana, some relics of the Buddha and the Buddha’s 
alms-bowl to be deposited in the thupas of Lanka.** 


« MA.ii. 931. 

“ /6td..v. 197,209. 

“ /6wi.,vfl.240ff. 

^ Ibid., 280; in the northern texts 
Moggaliputta-Tissa’s name is given as 
Upagnpta. It was for this Council that 
the Kathavatthtt (^.v. ) was written. 

“ Ibid., xii. 1-8. For particulars of 


I these missions and identification of the 
I places mentioned, see under the different 
names; this list appears also in the 
Samantapdsadika, where further interest- 
ing details are given. For a discussion 
on them see Mookherji, pp. 33 ff. 

^ Mhv. XX. 1. 

» /tHf.,xvii.l0fi. 
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Asoka reigned for thirty-seven years “ In his later life he came to 
be called DhammSsoka on account of his pious deeds.*' The Dipavamsa 
gives his name in several places as PlyadassL" 

The Chronicles state that Asoka and Devanaippiya Tissa of Ceylon 
had been friends — ^though they had never seen each other — even before 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Tissa had sent him, as a friendly gesture, 
various gifts, and Asoka had returned the courtesy. He sent an embassy 
of his chosen ministers, bearing gifts marvellous in splendour, that Tissa 
might go through a second coronation ceremony, and the messengers 
were directed to give this special message to the king: ‘‘ I have taken 
refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Saiigha and declared myself a 
follower of the religion of the Sakyaputta. Seek then, even thou, oh 
best of men, converting thy mind with believing heart, refuge in these 
best of gems.''*’ 

The MiUndapafiha*^ mentions an encounter of Asoka with a courtesan 
of Pataliputta, Bindumati, who, in order to show the king the power of 
an Act of Truth, made the waters of the Ganges to flow back. According 
to the Petavatthu AUhakatha** there was a king of Surattha, called 
Pidgala, who used to visit Asoka in order to give him counsel. Perhaps 
he was an old friend or tutor of the king. 

Asoka is called a dtpacakkamtii as opposed to padesardjas like Bim- 
bisara and Pasenadi.*® 

“ XX. 6. V. 189.^ kings in Ceylon: Vankan&sika Tbsa, 

” vi. 1, 2, 25. The title Deva- Galab&hiikagaminl and Mahallaka-Nftga 

nampiya used by Asoka in his inscrip- (Ep. Zeyl. i. 50. f). 
tions was also used by Tissa, Asoka's con- Mbv. xi. 18-36. 

temporary in Ceylon, and by Asoka’s p. 121. 

grandson Daiaratha (Nagarjunl Hill Cave ; ^ 244 ff . 

Inscription). It was used also by other ; ^ Sp. ii. 309. 

2. Asoka.— See K&lasoka. 

3. Asoka.— See VltSsoka. 

4. Asoka. — A brahmin in the time of Kassapa Buddha. He provided 
eight meals daily for the monks and entrusted the distribution of them 
to his serving-woman BlrapI (q-v.)} 

1 Mhv.xxvii.ll. 

6. Asoka. — ^Attendant to VipassI Buddha.^ He was once ill and was 
cured by a doctor who, in this age, was lUdeohaka (TeWcchakSni) Thera.* 

^ J. i. 41 ; Bu. XX. 28. * Ap. i. 190; ThagA. 3. 442. 
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6. Asoka. — The chief disciple of the future Buddha Hetteyya.^ Ac- 
cording to the Mdhdvamaa^ he should be identified with Du^fhagimafl. 

‘ Anagatavaipsa. v. 07. * xxxii. 81. 

7. Asoka. — A monk of ftfitlkfi. Once when the Buddha was staying 
at Aftdkft in the Olftjakftvasatliai Ananda mentions to the Buddha that 
Asoka Thera had died, and asks where he had gone. The Buddha tells 
him that Asoka was an arahant and had realised Nibbana.^ 

^ S.i.358. 


8. Asoka.— See Anoma (7). 

9. Asoka. — A mountain near Hlmavi. There, in the time of Sumedha 
Buddha, Vlssakamma built a hermitage.^ 

* Ap.ii.342. 


Asokap&Iaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
the king’s park-keeper in Tlvara and offered an Asoka flower to the 
Buddha Paduma. Seventy kappas ago he became king sixteen times 
under the name Arppaftjaha.^ 

» Ap.i. 199. 

AsokamUaka. — One of the spots in the Mahasigara garden, north 
of the NfigamUaka, where the Buddha Kassapa preached to the assembled 
populace on his visit to Ceylon. Four thousand people were converted.^ 
Later King Asela erected a cetiya there.‘ 

» Mhv.xv.l63ff. • MT.263. 

AsokamiU. — The wife of Prince Sail. She was a cai^ddla woman of 
exceedingly great beauty, and the prince married her, thus renouncing 
his right to the throne.^ The two had been husband and wife, named 
Tissa and Nagi, in a previous existence and had lived in Hnpfagaflgft 
in Ceylon. One day the husband received a pig from a hunter in pay- 
ment of some smith’s work he had done. Having prepared the animal 
for food, he expressed the wish that eight holy monks might come to 
accept alms from him. His wife joining him in this wish, they decorated 
the house, prepared eight seats, strewed the village path with sand and 
awaited the guests. Dhammadlnna Thera of Piyafigufflpat having 
divined the man’s wish, came to the village with seven colleagues. After 
they had eaten, they gave thanks and went away. The man was bom as 

Mhv. zziii. 2-4. 
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S&li the son of Dat|hagtmaoi» but his wife was bom as a ca^iala as 
punishment for an offence in another existence. She had been the 
youngest of seven daughters of a carpenter and was one day scolded by 
her mother for untidiness. In anger she used to her mother the same 
abusive terms as had been hurled at her. This undutiful behaviour 
caused her to be born as the daughter of a ca^^2a.* 

* MT. 606 f. 

1. AsokS. — A nun of Rfttikft. When Ananda announces her death to 

the Buddha at in the Oihjakavasatha, and inquires where she 

had been born, the Buddha says that she had been reborn spontaneously 
in the Siiddli&va8&, there to pass away, destined never to return.^ 

1 S.V.368. 

2. Asoki. — One of the two chief women disciples of HaAgala Buddha.^ 

^ Bu.iv.24; J.i.34. 


Asok&rSina. — A monastery in Pitaliputta, built by Asoka and finished 
in three years. It was there that the king’s brother Tissa was ordained. 
When the monks had refused for seven years to hold the uposatha 
ceremony, Asoka sent his minister to summon them to the Asokarama. 
There the misguided minister beheaded several theras who refused to 
obey his orders. It was there that Moggaliputta Tissa held the Third 
Council and made a compilation of the Dhamma.^ 

Asoka used to feed 60,000 monks daily at the Asokarama. 

On the day of the foundation of the Mahi Thupa in Anuradhapura, 
sixty thousand monks under Mittippa came from Asokarama.* There, 
too, lived Dhammarakkhita, the teacher of Nigasena.* 

IndagUtta Thera was appointed by the king to superintend the building 
of the vihara.* 

It was from Asokarama that Mahlnda set out on his mission to Ceylon.* 


1 Mhv. V. 80. 163, 174. 236, 276. 
‘ /6t({.,xxix. 36. 


3 Mil. 16-18. 

^ Sp. i. 48-9. * Ibid.yGi). 


Assa Sutta.— Once Assa, the “ Jockey " (assdroha) of Rijagaha came 
to the Buddha to ask if it were true that a horse-trainer, if he exerted 
himself in the performance of his duties, would be born among the 
Sarafijita devas ? The Buddha tells him that such a view is a perverted 
one and that its result is rebirth either in purgatory or as an animal. 
Assa expresses his consternation and declares himself thenceforth a 
follower of the Buddha.^ 

> S. iv. 310. 
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1. Aasaka. — A king mentioned in tke Nimi Jdtaka, in a list of kings, 
such as Dndipa, Sigara, Selay etc., who, in spite of all their great sacrifices, 
were not able to go beyond the Peta-world.^ ^ 

1 J.vi.99. 

2. Assaka. — King of Potall in the kingdom of Kftsl. His queen consort 
Ubbarl was very dear to him, and when she died he was plunged into 
grief. He put her corpse in a coffin, placed it under his bed and lay 
thereon, starving for seven days. The Bodhisatta was then an ascetic 
in the Himalaya, and just at this time he visited Potali. There, in the 
royal park, the king came to sec him because he was told that the ascetic 
would show him Ubbari. The Bodhisatta showed him Ubbari now 
reborn as a dung-worm in the park, because, being intoxicated with her 
own beauty, she had done no good deeds. Seeing the king incredulous, 
the ascetic made her speak, and she declared that she cared much more 
for the dung-worm, who was now her mate, than for Assaka who had 
been her husband in her previous life. Assaka went back to the palace, 
had the body disposed of, married another queen and lived righteously.^ 

1 J.ii. 165-8. 

3. Assaka. — King of Potanagara in the Assaka country, soon after the 
Buddha’s death. He was the father of Suj&ta and had two wives. He 
bequeathed his kingdom to the son of the younger wife.^ 

See also Aru^a (2). 

1 VvA. 269-60. 

4. Assaka. — The country of Assaka is one of the sixteen Mahdjam- 
padas mentioned in the Anguttara Nikdya} It does not, however, occur 
in the list of twelve countries given in the Janavasahha Sutta,* The 
Assakas are said to have had settlements on the Godavari, and Bivarl’s 
hermitage^ was in their territory, in close proximity to the A^aka or 
Mulaka (the district round Paithan).^ 

The country is mentioned with Avanti” in the same way as Afiga with 
Magadha, and its position in the list between Surasena and Avanti makes 
it probable that when the list was drawn up, its position was immediately 
to the north-west of Avanti. It is probable, in that case, that the 
Godavari settlement, in the Dakkhl^ftpatha, was a later colony. 

In the Assaka Jdtaka^ mention is made of a king Assaka whose realm 
was in the kingdom of Kisi. It is significant, in this connection, that the 

^ A. i« 213; iv. 262, 256, 260. i ^ Law, Ea/rly Oeography, 21. 

^ qv. ■ • J. V, 817. 

•Sii.v.977. • /Wd(.,ii.l66. 
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capital of Assaka, variously called Potaiia^ or Potall,* is not mentioned 
in the reference to the Godavari. 

According to the CuUa KaUnga JataJca^^ at one time the King of 
Assaka (Aru^a) accepted the challenge of King KftliAga of Dantapura 
to war, and defeated him. Later Assaka married Kalihga’s daughter 
and the relations between the two countries were amicable. In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Khaiavela it is related that Kharavela, 
regardless of King Satakaini, sent a large army to the west ('packime 
disam) to strike terror into Assaka (or Asika) nagara. Law^^ thinks that 
the Assaka of the Culla Kaliiaga Jataka, the Asikanagara of the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription and the Assaka,, of the Sutta Nipata are one and the 
same place. This would probably be correct if Potana and Potali were 
regarded as two different cities, capitals of two different settlements 
having the same name. 

Sanskrit authors speak of both A^maka and ASvaka. It is not possible 
to say whether these represent two distinct tribes or whether they are 
variant names for the same people. Asai^a mentions A^maka in his 
Sutrdlanhdra as a territory on the basin of the Indus. This would make 
it identical with the Assakenus of Greek writers, that is to the east of 
the Sarasvati, about twenty-five miles from the sea on the Swat valley. 
Parjtini mentions the AiJmakas.^ The Mdrkandeya Pwrarta and the 
Brhat Samhild place Assaka to the north-west. The Assaka capital, 
Potana, it has been suggested, is the Paudanya of the Mahabharata.^* 
In the Commentary to Kautilya's Arthasasta, Bhattasvami identifies 
A^maka with Maharastra.^* 

Soon after the Buddha’s death, a King Assaka was the ruler of Potali, 
and he and his son Sujata were converted by Maha Kaccan&/^ 

In the time of King Reriu, the Assaka king of Potana was Brahma- 
datta.” 

In the Buddha’s time the Assaka king is described as an Andhaka- 
raji. He took a thousand for the plot of land sold for Bavarl s hermit- 
age. “ 


’ i(;.g.,D.U.235; J.iii.3. | 

® A.y.,J.ii.l66. i 

• /6W.,iii.3-6. 1 

Op, cit., p. 21. 

“ iv. 173. 


12 i.77, 47. 

1® Law, op, cit., 22. 
14 VvA. 259-67. 
i» D.ii.230. 

1® SnA.ii.681. 


Assaka Ataka (No. 207). — The story of King Assaka (2). It was 
related to a monk who was distracted by the recollection of a former 
wife. He was Assaka in the previous birth.^ 

1 J.ii.108. 



AasatannUi. — One oi the mountains round Slneru.^ It is higher than 
Vlnataka^ and between these two flows the SIdantara Samudda.* 

^ SnA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119. * J. vi. 125. 

Assagutta Thera. — A dweller in the Vattaniya hermitage. Nflgasena’s 
teacher sent him to Assagutta to spend the rainy season with him. 
There was an old woman, a devout follower of the Faith, who had for 
thirty years or more looked after Assagutta ; it was while preaching to 
her that Nagasena became a Sotapanna.^ 

When Nagasena had completed his course, Assagutta sent him on to 
Pataliputta to Dhammarakkhlta.^ It was Assagutta who interceded 
with Sakka to persuade Mahasena to leave the deva-world and be born 
in the world of men as Nagasena. He was evidently the leader of the 
Sangha at the time, for it was he who summoned an assembly at Yugan- 
dbara to discuss the danger caused by Milinda's controversies.^ In the 
Commentaries^ he is quoted as an example of a kalydnamitta, full of 
compassion, association with whom leads to the destruction of ill-will. 

^ She, too, became a Botapanna (Mil. * Ibid. * 

16^. * DA.ii.779; AA.i.28; VibhA.272. 

1. Assaji Thera.— The fifth of the Paftcavagglya monks. When the 
Buddha preached the Dham^mcakka'ppavattana Sutia^ he was the last 
in whom dawned the eye of Truth, and the Buddha had to discourse to 
him and to Mah&nama while their three colleagues went for alms.^ He 
became an arahant, together with the others, at the preaching of the 
AnaUalakkhaiia Suita} He was responsible for the conversion of 
SSriputta and Moggallana. Sariputta, in the course of his wanderings 
in search of Eternal Truth, saw Assaji begging for alms in Rajagaha, 
and being pleased with his demeanour, followed him till he had finished 
his round. Finding a suitable opportunity, Sariputta asked Assaji 
about his teacher and the doctrines he followed. Assaji was at first 
reluctant to preach to him, because, as he said, he was but young in the 
Order. But Sariputta urged him to say what he knew, and the stanza 
which Assaji uttered then, has, ever since, been famous, as representing 
the keynote of the Buddha's teaching: 

ye dhammd hetuppahhavd tesam hetum Tathdgato aha 
tesafi ca yo nirodho, evamvddt Mahdsamano” 

^ Vin. i. 13. He became a sot&panna on the fourth day of the quarter (AA. i. 84). 

2 Vin. i. 14; J.i.82. 
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Sariputta immediately understood and hurried to give the glad tidings 
to Moggallana that he had succeeded in his quest.* 

Sariputta held Assaji in the highest veneration, and we are told that 
from the day of this first meeting, in whatever quarter he heard that 
Assaji was staying, in that direction he would extend his clasped hands 
in an attitude of reverent supplication, and in that direction he would 
turn his head when he lay down to sleep.* 

One day when Assaji was going about in Yesali for alms, the Niga^t^ha 
Saocaka, who was wandering about in search of disputants to conquer, 
saw him, and questioned him regarding the Buddha’s teaching because 
he was a well-known disciple (Mta^fiatara-sdvaka), Assaji gave him a 
summary of the doctrine contained in the Anattalakkha^a Sutta; 
Feeling sure that he could refute these views attributed to the Buddha, 
Saccaka went with a large concourse of Lieehavis to the Buddha and 
questioned him. This was the occasion for the preaching of the Gula- 
Saccaka Sutta.^ The Commentary* tells us that Assaji decided on this 
method of exposition because he did not wish to leave Saccaka any 
loophole for contentious questioning. The Samyutta Nikaya^ records 
a visit paid by the Buddha to Assaji as he lay grievously sick in Kassa- 
par&ma near Bajagaha. He tells the Buddha that he cannot enter into 
jhana because of his difficulty in breathing and that he cannot win 
balance of mind. The Buddha encourages him and asks him to dwell 
on thoughts of impermanence and non-self. 

’ Vin.i. 30 ff.; the incident is related in i ^ DhA. iv. 150>1. * M. i. 227 ff. 

the DhA (i. 75 ff . ) with slight variations as * MA. i. 452. 

to detail. I ^S. ni.l24ff. 

2. AssaJL— One of the leaders of the Assaji-Punabtiasilki (q.v.), the 
other being Punabbasu. He was one of the ChabbaggiyA, the others 
being Mettiya, Bhummajaka, Pap^uka and Lohitaka.^ 

1 J.ii.387;MA.ii.668. 

Assaji Sutta. — Records the incident, mentioned above, of the Buddha’s 
visit to Assaji (1).^ 

1 S. iii.124-6. 

Assaji-Punabbasuki. — The followers of Assaji and Puuabbasu. They 
lived in Kifiglrl, between Savatthi and Alavi, and were guilty of vaiious 
evil pract ^s. They used to grow flowers, make wreaths and garlands, 
and send them to girls and women of respectable families and also to 
slave girls, to lie with such women, and disregard the precepts regarding 

15 
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the eating of food at the wrong time, using perfumes, visiting shows^ 
singing and playing games of various sorts.^ Their abandoned! ways of 
life won popularity for them, and virtuous monks, who did not belong 
to their group, were not welcomed by the people of the neighbourhood. 

The Buddha heard of their nefarious doings from a monk who had been 
sojourning in the district, a^d having convened a meeting of the Sangha, 
sent Sarlputta and HoggaUana, together with a number of other monks, 
(for the recalcitrants were passionate and violent), to carry out the 
Pabbajaniyahamfm (Act of Banishment) against them. The deputation 
ol the 3@iigha went to Kltagiri and made an order tt^at the Assaji- 
Ftmabbeaiika Aould no longer dwell there, but the lall^r, instead of 
.obeying th<$ injunction, abused the monks, accusing them of partiality, 
and not departed from Kitagiri, but also left the Order. When the 
matter was reported to the Buddha he had the Pabbdjaniyakamma re- 
voked because it had served no purpose '').* 

In Dpammapada Commentary^ we are told that Assaji and Punab- 
. basu originally been disciples of Sariputta and Moggallana, and that 
;,^hen Aggasavakas admonished them and their followers on the 

wiefei^dness' of their conduct, some of them reformed themselves and a 
fttv' retiniSd to the householder's life. ^ 

; T^e As8ajv¥unabbasukas seem to have had a speciai dislike for 
^SAdputta^Bud'dloggallana. Once the Buddha, on his way somewhere 
froni Sw^thi, accompanied by Sariputta, Moggallana and^five hundred 
to the Assaji-Funabbasukas to prepare sleeping places 
>They sent answer that the Buddha was very welcome, but 
Hotr'dMlriputta and Moggallana, because they were men of sinful desires 
Jipd influeiap!^ by such desires."^ 

^ But ehw^here^ even the Buddha is represented as having been lightly 
regarded jhy them. When it was reported to them that the Buddha lived 
on^l}%ohe meal a day and found that it made him well and healthy, 
their reply was that they themselves ate in the evening and the early 
morning dnd at noon and outside prescribed hours, and that they found 
this quite agreeable and saw no reason for changing their mode of life. It 
is true, however, that even on this occasion when the Buddha sent for 
them, they came dutifully and listened patiently to his, admonition 
on the necessity of implicit obedience to a teacher in whom they had 
fal3i| and 'tfh are told that they were “ even gladdened in their hearts 
after hearing the Buddha. There is, however, no evidence that they 
reformed after hearing him. 

^ They violated eighteen precepts (6p. ’ ii<. 109. 

iii.626). ^ ♦^.ii.l71. 

• Vin.ii. 9-lt, 14, 16. ^ i » Kl^giri Sutta (M. i. 473 ffO. 
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In the Commentaries* the Assaji-Punabbasuka are mentioned as an 
example of those who paid no heed to precepts great or small, which 
they had undertaken to observe. 

The Samantapdsddika^ mentions that Kitagiri was chosen by them as 
residence because it was watered by both monsoons, produced three 
crops, and had suitable sites for buildings. 

They were five hundred in number. 

® A7.(7.. da. 11. 626. ’ ui. 614. 

AssaJI-PuilMlWsalm-Vatth^ — The story of the visit of the Aggasa- 
vakas to the Assajl-Plinabbasuk&, mentioned above.^ 

1 DhA. li. 108-10. 


Assatara. — A tribe of Nagss present at the preaching of the 
samaya tiuUa} Buddhaghosa* says ihey lived at the foot -of Btnbru 
and were so powerful that they could resisi even the Supa^Dia^^ ' * 

They were among the N«igas usse rubied by Dhatara^ha to h^p him in 
winning Samuddaja.* They are always mentioned with the KambiUa 
Nagas. 

\ D. ii. 269. - DA. ii. 688. » J. ti. 166. 


AssapUa. — ^The second son of King Esukari’s chaplain. He boin 

in the world of men at Sakka’s request. His father had him up 

among the keepers of horses (assapala) so that he might fibt to 

renoun^ the world. His brothers were Hatthip&la, Gopala ai)d AJapSla. 

He follow^ed Hatthipala into the ascetic life and lived on the b&nks of the 
1 

Ganges.^ 

He was Sariputta in the present age.* 

A J. iv.476ft. * 

Assapura. — A city in the kingdom of Afiga. It was here that the 
Mahd Assapura and Cula Assapura Suttas were preached by the Buddha.^ 
According to the Cetiya JdUikay Assapura was built by the second xd 
the five sons ot King Upacara of Cetl, on the spot where he saw a p4ne 
white horse. It lay to the south of Sotthlvati* Upacara ’s capi^l.* 

1 M. i. 271 ff.; ibid.. 281 ff.; MA. i. 483. * JAiL 460. 


Assapuia Suttas —See Matai Ainpura and Cula Assapura. 



1. Aiwainagjftla»— A ford on the Haliftvft}ukagaAgft in Ceylon.^ Geiger 
refers to a legend which connects this with KacohakatttClia, in which case 
it should be near the Mahagantota, east of Polonnaruva.* 

^ Cv. lxxii.27. * Cv. Trs, ii. 321, n. 6. 

2. Assama^^bda. — One of the spots included in the area marked off by 

Devinaqipiyatissa for the Sima of the Mahavibftra.^ 

^ Mv. XV. 15 in Appendix B to Geiger's Edition. 

Assamukha. — One of the four rivers that flow out of the Anotatta Lake. 
Many horses are found on its banks.^ 

1 SnA.ii.438; UdA.301. 

Assattyana. — young brahmin, sixteen years old, of Sftvatthl, very 
learned in the Vedas and allied subjects. Five hundred brahmins staying 
in the city asked him to hold a discussion with the Buddha and refute his 
views. He agreed only after repeated requests, because, he said, Gotama 
was a thinker with views of his own and, therefore, difficult to defeat in 
controversy. He visits the Buddha and asks what he has to say con- 
cerning the claims of the brahmins to be the only superior class, the legiti- 
mate eons of Brahma. The Buddha points out to him that such preten- 
sions are baseless, and that virtue, which alone leads to purity, can be 
cultivated by any of the four classes. Assalayana sits silent and upset 
at the end of the discourse, but when the Buddha relates to him a story of 
the pafilt where Asita Devala had defeated brahmins who held these same 
views, Assalayana feels relieved and expresses his admiration of the Bud- 
dha’s exposition. He declares himself a follower of the Buddha.^ 
Buddhaghosa^ tells us further that Assalayana became a devoted follower 
of the faith and built a cetiya in his own residence for worship, and that all 
his descendants, down to Buddhaghosa’s day, built similar cetiyas in their 
houses. 

Assalayana is probably to be identified with the father of MabSkotfUta^ 
(q.v,), his wife being Candavatu There is, however, one difficulty connected 
with this theory: Mahakotthita says that he was won over to the faith 
after hearing the same sermon of the Buddha as converted his father 
{yada me fttarai/n Buddho vinay% aahbasuddhiyd),^ It is unlikely, if the 
identification be correct, that this refers to the Assalayana SuUa, because 
at the time of that Sutta, Assalayana was only sixteen years old; but there 
exists no record of any other sutta preached to Assalayana, dealing with 

sabbasuddhi.*" 

1 M. ii. 147 ff . ^ MA. ii. 7B6. » TLagA. i . 31 ; Ap. ii^. 480. 
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Assal&Tana’s name oocuis in a list of eminent brahmins found in the 
Sutta-NipSta Commentary/ 

* i. 372. 

Aasattyana Satta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha and 
AssaUyana when the latter went to visit him.^ 

‘ M. ii. 147 ff. 

Aastlftma. — The place of death of SikhI Buddha.* The Buidhavamsa* 
calls it DnssSiliBa. 

^ BuA. 20i. *Bu. xxi.28. 

AssSroha. — Probably a nickname for the horse-trainer whose visit to the 
Buddha is recorded in the Assa Sutta. He is described as a gima^i (head 
man of a village)/ 

1 s. iv. 310. 


AssSsa Sutta. — A conversation between S&riputta and the Paribbajaka 
Jambukhidaka as to what constitutes comfort {assdsa) and hdv it might 
be won.^ 

» S. iv. 264. 


Assu Sutta.— Preached at Sivatthi. The tears shed by a person faring 
in Sainsara, as a result of various sorrows, are greater in quantity than 
the waters of the four oceans. One should therefore feel repulsion for 
all things of this world.^ 

1 S. ii. 179-80. 

Assutavata Sutta.— The untaught might well be repelled by the body, 
seeing its decay, but not by the mind or consciousness, which is like a 
monkey letting go of one thing only to grasp another. The well-taught 
disciple is repelled not only by the body but by all the khandhas and 
wishes to be free from them.^ 

^ S.iv. 94. 

Assutavft Sutta. — From the adjusted friction of two sticks fire is bom; 
if there is no friction there is no fire. Similarly, from contact feeling 
is bom: if contact ceases feeling ceases. The well-taught disciple knows 
this and attains freedom.^ 

1 S. iv. 96. 
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Ahaha. — One of the purgatories mentioned in the SuUa^Nipdta list.^ « 
It is the name given to a period of suffering in AvIcl and is equivalent in 
duration to twenty AbaU.’ 

1 p. 126. a SnA. ii. 476; S. i. 162. 

AMipsaka. — The earlier name of Affgullm&la (q.v.). 

Ahlipsaka €utta*^Records the interview between the Buddha and 

Ahiipsidai BhAradvaJa.^ 

^ S.i.l64. 

Ahlipsaka Bh&radvaja. — One of the Bbdradvaja brothers. He came to 
the Buddha at Savatthi and the Buddha suggesi^id to him the desirability 
of livkigUpto tis name by practising ahimsd. It is said that later he became 
an arahant.^ Buddhaghosa^ is uncertain as to the reason for the name 
which he says was given to him by the Recensionists. He suggests that- 
he was so called, cither because his actual name was such, or because of 
the nature of the discussion between him and the Buddh&'. 

is. i. 164. 2 sa. i.l79. 

Aldgnp^ika JAtaka (No. 365.) — The story of a snake-charmer in Benares 
who had also a tame monkey. Once, during a festival, he left the monkey 
with a corn-factor (the Bodhisatta) and set out to earn money by making 
sport with the snake. The monkey was well looked after by the Bodhi- 
satta. Seven days later the snake-charmer returned drunk and ill- 
treated the monkey. When the man was asleep the monkey escaped 
ai£d refused to come back in spite of his former owner's fine words. 

The story was told with reference to a novice who was ordained by a 
distinguished Elder. The Elder ill-treated the lad who, in exasperation, 
left the Order. The Elder persuadecl him to return, but when this had 
happened twice again, the lad refused to come back.^ The novice is 
identified with the monkey of tlie story. 

1 J. iii. 197-9. 

Ahicchattft. — A king of the Nagas. He lived in the heap of sand which 
was made by Aggldatta (q.v,) and his followers, who had made a vow to 
bring from somewhere a jar of sand and empty it at an agreed spot when- 
ever a sinful thought occurred to them. When HoggftUAnft visited 
Aggidatta and asked him for a lodging, Aggidatta refused to give him one, 
but Moggallana, in spite of his protests, occupied the sandhill. MoggallSna 
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overcame the power of the Naga king by his iddhi-power, and when 
Aggidatta and his followers visited him the next morning, they found 
Ahicchatta standing with his hood over Moggallana’s head as protection 
for him from the sun.^ 

^DhA.iii.241 ff. 


Ahidipa. — The old name for KSnllipa, near Nftgadipa* 
some time there.^ 


1 J.iv.238. 
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Ahlnda Sutta. — For self-protection one should practise amity for the 
four royal families of snakes: Vir&pakkha, Eripatluii ChabyApilto and 
Kanhi-gotamaka. It was preached when a monk was bitten by a snake 
at Siivatthl/ 

^A.ii.72. Vin. ii. JOO; SA. ii. 144. 

AhipSraka. — Commander-in-chief and friend and counsettor of Sivii 
King of jlrl|thapura.— The}' had been to TakkasiU together and were 
friends from l)oyhood. Ahiparaka's wife was Ummadanti of ravishing 
beauty. Their story is given in Ihe Vmimdmitl Jdtaka} In the present 
age he was Siriputta.^ 

1 J. V. ‘209 (T. - Ibid., 221. 

Ahipeta. — Seen by Moggallana as he came from (rijjhakuta to Rajagaha 
in the company of Lakkhapa* He revealed tlic peta's story in the presence 
of the Buddha. In the long past men had erected a bower of leaves and 
grass on the banks of the river near Benares for a Pacceka Buddha. 
Here residents from the city would visit him morning and evening with 
offerings. On the way they had to pass a field, which in their many 
journeyings they trampled and damaged. The farmer tried in vain to 
prevent them. One day, in exasperation, when the Pacceka Buddha was 
away, the farmer burnt his bower, destroying everything in it. When he 
confessed his guilt the followers of the Pacceka Buddha beat him to death. 
He suffered in Avici till the earth was elevated one league, and was there- 
after bom a peta, twenty-five leagues in length, his body enveloped in, 
flames.^ 

^ DhA. ii. 64 fi.; see also 8. ii. 254. 


1. Ahirika Sutta, — A man who is void of faith, virtue and shajme is 
destined to be bom in hell.^ 


'> A.ii.227. 
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2. Alllrlka Sutta. — ^the man who is shameless destroys his welfare, the 
man who has shame works his weal/ 

1 A.ii.229. 

AhlrifcamulaMi catttro Sutta.— Four suttas based on the fact that 
like coalesces with like, the shameless with the shameless, etc/ 

1 S. ii. 162 f. 

AhogaAgft. — A mountain in North India, on the Upper Ganges. There, 
for some time, lived the thera Sambhuta S&^av&si, and it was there that 
Yasa KSka^^putta saw him. The meeting of arahants to discuss what 
measures should be taken against the Vesali monks was also held there, 
and at the meeting were present monks from the Western country 
and from Avantf-Dakkhlnapatha/ Moggaliputta lived in Ahogahga all 
alone for seven years, prior to the Third Council for which he was awaiting 
the right time.* The Mahavamsa describes it as being “ further up the 
Ganges {uddham Gangdya). 

Moggaliputta Tissa came from Ahogahga to Pataliputta on a raft.* 

^ Vin. ii. 298-9. 146, n. 1. (The Mbv. , p. 106, says ttfari 

* Mhv. V. 233; see also Vin. Texts, ii. Gangdya; see also Sp. i. 57). 

«Sp.i.67. 


A 

Akahkha Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Dasaka Nipdta of the 
AnguUara Nikdya, It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the 
‘‘ thornless life, the obstacles to desired things, Migasala’s questions on 
the future life of individuals, the likeness of a bad monk to a crow, the 
qualities of the Niganthas, etc.^ 

1 A. V. 131-51. 

1. AkaAkheyya Sutta.— The sixth sutta of the Majjhima NikayOy 
preached at Jetavana. A monk must conform to the slla, the patimokha 
and the sikkhapadas, whatever be his yearnings, whether to be „ beloved 
of his fellows, to be given robes etc., to gain the four jhanas, to make 
an end of dukkha or to be possessed of such powers as dihbacakkhuy 
etc} This sutta is often mentioned* as an example of a discourse 
preached by the Buddha of his own accord {aUano ajjhdsayen^eva). 


1 M. i. 33-6, 


* ^.y.,DA.i.60;MA.i. 13.. 
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2. Akaftkkheyya Sutta. — ^Preached to tlie monks at Jetavana on the 
ambitions that should stir a monk’s heart/ 

1 A. y. 131-3. 

1. Akftsa Sutta. — A conversation between B&riputta and Ananda at 
Savatthi on the attainment of and dwelling in the sphere of the infinity of 
space/ The full title of the Sutta should be AkSsfinafte&yatana. 

1 S. iii. 237. 

2. AkSsa Sutta. — Just as divers winds blow in the sky, in different 
directions — hot, cool, dustless, etc. — so in the body arise divers feelings.' 

I S. iv. 218. 


3. AkSsa Sutta.— Moggallana tells the monks how he won the power of 
dwelling in the realm of infinite space {akummncayatana)} 

^ 8. iv. 266. 


4. AkSsa Sutta. — Just as divers winds blow in the sky, so when a monk 
cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path, the mivpatthdnas, the samrmppar 
dhdms, the iddhvpddas^ the Mriyas, the hahfi and the bqjjhiri^as reach 
fulfilment.' 

» S. V. 49. 


1 . Akfisagaftga. — The river that flows southward from the Anotatta Lake 
receives, in its different stages, various names. That part of it which 
flows sixty leagues through the air is called AkasagaAga.' The Buddha’s 
discourse on various topics (pakini^kakathd) is like the downward flow of 
the Akasaganga^ ; so also is the eloquence of clever preachers.® 

The fine clay to be found in the area (thirty yojanas in extent) over which 
the Akasaganga falls to earth, is called, on account of its fineness, “ butter 
clay ” {nammta-riiaUikd). This clay was brought by arahant samat^eras 
to be spread over the foundation of the Halia Thupa in Anuradhapura.® 
The spot where it is found is called Tintasisakola.® 

1 SnA.ii.439; MA. 686, etc. • Mhv. xxix. 6 f. 

* AA.i.94; DhA.iii.360. ® MT. 616. 

* E,g , . DhA. iv. 18 ; J. ii . 66. 


2. AkfisagaAga. — A vast channel built by Para kkam ab&hu I. to bring 
water from the Kftragafiga to the Parakkamasaniudda.' 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 25. 
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AUsagotta. — phyBician of MJagaha who lanced the fistula of a monk. 
Meeting the Buddha, he told him of the lancing, trying to make fun of it. 
The Buddha, having made inquiries, declared the performance of such an 
operation a thuUacoaya offence.^ 

1 Vin. i. 216.16. 

AUsaeetiya. — A cetiya in Rohaoa in South Ceylon, not far from 
CIttalapabbataVihftra, so named because it is situated on the summit of a 
rock. It is not known when and by whom it was built. King Kfikavawa- 
Tbsa fixed to it stone slabs, to make it easier of ascent.^ 

There were probably two cetiyas of the same name, one being in Boha^a 
and the other to the east of Anuradhapura. It is the latter which is 
mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the Mahavamsa.* 

Vattag&mani, going up with his queen to the Akasacetiya, saw his minis- 
ter, Kapisisa, who had just come down from the cetiya, where he had been 
sweeping the courtyard, sitting by the road; because he did not fling 
himself down before the king, the latter slew him in anger. 

This Akasacetiya was near Acchagalla Vihara, which, according to the 
Maiammsa Tlka,^ was to the east of Anuradhapura. 

It may be that Akasacetiya was a common name for any vihara built 
on the summit of a rock, for the Commentaries* spc^ak also of an Akasace- 
tiya at Sumanagiri (Sumanakuta) at which the Tamil general Dighajantu 
offered a red silken robe. 

^ Mhv. xxii. » MT. ,102. 

2 Vers. (W-O. « AA. i. .W); MA. ii. 


Akfisanaftcayatanupagfideva. — A class of devas born in the Realm of 
Infinite Space {dkasd7uificdyatava^). They belong to the Arupa world 
and their life term is twenty thousand ka])pas.^ Their mind arises and 
ceases moment by moment.* In the description of the ArupdiKtcara” 
hhumi, these devas represent the low^est limit, the highest being the Neva- 
safifianftsafifia.* 

1 M.iii. 103. 8 Kvu.i. 207-8. 

•** A.i.267; Abh«.,p.23. « P8.i.84. 

Akfisukkhipiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he had offered 
a lotus flower to the Buddha Slddhattha and had thrown another up into 
the sky above him. Thirty-two kappas ago he was a king named Anta- 
Ukkhama.^ 

1 Ap. i. 230. 
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1. AkUlealifla Siitta. — A conversation between SUputta and Ananda 
on the sphere of Nothingness (ttlfleaHMyafama).^ 

1 S.iii.237. 

2. Akifteafifia Sutta. — ^Hoggalttna tells the monks how he entered on 
and dwelt in the realm of Nothingness/ 

1 S. iv. 267. 

Aklftcftyatanupagddevft. — A class of devas born in the AkiffcdycUana, 
the third Arupa world/ Their life term is sixty thousand kappas/ 
iM.iii. 103. »AbhS.23. 

Ako^aka. — A deva who visited the Buddha at Ve}uvaiia accompanied 
by Asama, Sahali, Nidka, Vetambari and Hftpava^Oftmiya. Ikotaka 
spoke before the Buddha in praise of various teachers of other schools: 
Pakuddha-Kfttiy&na (sic.), NIgaptha, Makkhall and Purana. Vetembari 
made rejoinder to Akot^ika. speaking disparagingly of the teachers 
he had mentioned.^ 

* S.i. 66. 

Agantuka, — A banker of Savatthl. He was rich, but he neither enjoyed 
his wealth himself nor gave it to others; he ate rice-dust with sour gruel, 
wore coarse clothes and went about in an old chariot with a parasol 
of leaves over his head. After death he was born in Roruvfr-niraya, He 
died heirless and it took seven days and seven nights for the king's men 
to remove his wealth to the royal treasury. 

In reply to a question of Pasenadi, the Buddha revealed why Agantuka 
had been a miser: in a past birth, while going to the king’s court, he had 
met the Pacceka Buddha Tagarasikhi begging for alms and had ordered 
his servant to give the food prepared for himself (Agantuka) to the Pacceka 
Buddha. On his way back, seeing the Pacceka Buddha returning with 
the excellent food from the merchant’s house in his alms-bowl, he wished 
he had distributed it among his own servants instead, as they would have 
done some work in return.^ 

The reason for Agantuka being heirless is related in the Mayhaka Jataka, 

1 J. iii. 299-300. 

Agantuka Sutta. — Like to a guest-house into which come folk from all 
quarters to take up their residence, a monk, who develops the Noble 
Bightfold Pathf realises those states (the five upaddnakkhufidhd) that 
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should be realised, abandons those (avijjd and bhavatai^bha) that should be 
abandoned and cultivates samatha and vifoasam} 

^ S. V. 61^. 

AgSra Sutta, — Like a guest-house to dwell in which come folk from 
all quarters, noblemen and brahmins, commoners and serfs, so, in the 
body, divers feelings arise, pleasant, painful and neutral, carnal {admisa) 
and non-camal.^ 

1 S. iv. 219. 

Agllfita VHgga. — The seventeenth chapter of the Paflcalca Nipata of the 
AnguUara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas on various topics, including a 
dispute between Sirlputta and Udayi.^ 

1 A.iii. 186-202. 

1. Aghata Sutta . — On nine things which cause enmity to be born.^ 

* A. iv. 408. 

2. Agh&ta Sutta. — On the nine ways of getting rid of feelings of enmity.^ 

i A. iv. 408-9. 

1. Agbitavlnaya Sutta. — The five ways of repressing ill-will: by pro- 
ducing mettd, kamnd and itpekkhd, by getting rid of forgetfulness and by 
reflecting on the power of kamma^. 

1 A. iii. 185-6. 

2. Aghatavlnaya Sutta. — A sermon by Sarlputta to the monks on the 
way in which ill-will arises in men, and the methods by which it may be 
overcome. These methods are illustrated by various similes.^ 

1 A.iii. 186-90. 

Acfimadaylki. — A family in Rajagaha was afilicted with plague and all 
its members died except one woman. She broke through a wall^ and 
went and lived in the backyard of another house. The inmates of the 
house, having compassion on her, gave her the renmants of their food. 
One day, Mah& Kassapa, rising after seven days and nights from nirodha- 
samdpatti, knowing that he could be of use to the poor woman, appeared 
before her asking for alms. Having nothing but rice-water to give him, 
^ That being the onstomary method of avoiding infection. 
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she asked him to go elsewhere, but the Elder showed his desire to accept 
her gift and refused alma offered to him by Sakka and by the inmates of 
the house behind which the woman lived. With great joy she gave him 
the rice-water, and the Elder then told her that three births earlier she had 
been his mother. That same night she died and was born in a vimoMa 
among the Nlmmftiianiti gods. Her story forms the basis of the Acdma- 
ddyikd-Vimdm Vatthu,^ 

* Vv. p. 17; VvA. 99 ff. 

AeSravltthigima. — A village three leagues to the north-east of Anuri- 
dhapura. When Dutfhagimapi was seeking for materials for the building 
of the Mah& Thupa^ nuggets of gold, from a span to a finger’s breadth in 
size, appeared in the village.^ 

^ Mhv. xxviii. 13-16. 

Ajafifia Jfitaka (No. 24.) — Once, when Brahmadatta was ruling in 
Benares, seven kings laid siege to the city. A warrior sent by Brahmadatta 
harnessed two horses (brothers) and, sallying forth from the city, overcame 
six camps and captured six kings. Just then the elder horse (who was the 
Bodhisatta) was woimded. The charioteer unfastened the horse’s armour 
as he lay on his side, and started to arm another horse. The Bodhisatta 
addressed the charioteer and said that as an Ajanna horse he must fight 
on. The charioteer set him on his feet again and, with his help, captured 
the seventh camp and its king. 

The Bodhisatta, having counselled the victorious king to show mercy 
to his captives, died, and his body was burnt with all honours. 

The story was told to a monk who had given up striving.^ 

i J. i. 181-2. 

1. Ajafifia Sutta. — Like a king’s thoroughbred horse possessed of beauty, 
strength, speed and good proportions, a monk worthy of offerings should 
have beauty (of life), strength (of character), speed (of insight) and good 
proportions (of necessaries).^ 

1 A.ii.260-1. 

2. Ajafifia Sutta. — Same as above, but speed of insight in a monk is 
depicted as ability to enter into the four jhanas.^ 

^ A. ii. 261-2. 

3. Ajafifia Sutta. — On eight qualities that a horse should possess in order 
to be worthy of being used by the king, and on eight similar qualities 
essential in the ideal monk.^ 

I A. iv. 188 ff. 
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1. Ajlnl Sutta. — The five qualities of a tiiorooghbred horse in the service 
of the king and the similar qualities of a good monk.* 

1 A. iii. 248. 

2. Ajfild Sutta. — Three suttas giving six similar qualities.* 

^ A. iii. 282-4. 


Ajfinijra Sutta . — Three discourses identical, in the main, with the Ajafifia 
Stttta (1 ), but the fourth quality (good proportions) is omitted. The suttas 
differ from one another in the definition of '' speed in the case of the 
monk.^ 

1 A. i. 244. 


Ajivaka Sutta. — A conversation between Ananda and a householder, a 
follower of the Ajivakas. The householder questions Ananda as to whose 
doctrine is well taught, who arc the rightly conducted and who are the 
welfarers in the world. Ananda tells him the characteristics which are 
helpfhl in arriving at a decision on these questions, without praising one's 
own creed or decrying another’s. The man expresses great satisfaction.^ 

1 A.i.217 ff. 


Ajivaka.— A class of naked ascetics (see, e.y,y Vin. i. 291), followers of 
MakkhaH Gosala, regarded, from the Buddhist point of view, as the worst 
of sophists. Numerous references to the Ajivakas are to be found in the 
Pitakas, only a few of them being at all complimentary. Thus in the 
Mahd Saccaka Sutta^ they are spoken of as going about naked, flouting life’s 
decencies and licking their hands after meals. But they never incurred 
the guilt of obeying another man’s command, of accepting food specially 
prepared for them, of accepting food from people while eating, from a 
pregnant woman, or nursing mother, or from gleanings in time of famine; 
they would never eat where a dog was already at hand, or where hungry 
flies were congregated. They never touched flesh, flsh or intoxicants, and 
they had a rigid scale of food rationing. It is mentioned that they did not 
always find it possible to adhere to this rigid code of conduct. 

^ M. i. 238; see also S. i. 66, where a ^ person, was equable, a speaker of truth, 
deva praises Gosala as a man who had ■ a doer of no evil. That the life of the 
attained to perfect self-control by fasting ! Ajivakas was austere may be gleaned 
and austere practices. He had aban- ‘ from their condemnation of monks 
doned speech and wordy strife with any carrying parasols (Vin. ii. 130). 
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It is stated in the Tevijja yacchagoUa 8uUc? that far from any Ajivaka 
having put an end to sorrow, the Buddha could recall only one Ajivaka 
during ninety-nine kappas who had even gone to heaven, and that one too 
had preached a doctrine of kamma and the after-consequences of actions. 
Elsewhere^ they are spoken of as children of a childless mother. They 
extol themselves and disparage others and yet they have produced only 
three shining lights: Nanda Vaocha, Kisa SaAkleca and Makkhall GosUa. 
A fourth leader, Pap^uputtai of wagon-building stock, is mentioned in the 
Amngana Sutta^; there is also the well-known Upaka {q>v,). 

There is no doubt that the Ajivakas were highly esteemed and had 
large followings of disciples.* They had eminent followers such as 
high court officials,* and that, for centuries at least, they retained an 
important position, is shown by their being thrice mentioned in the Asoka' 
Edicts as receiving royal gifts.^ 

The doctrines held by the Ajfvakas are mentioned in several places, 
but the best known account is in the Sdmafiflaphala Suita where they are 
attributed to Makkhali Gosala by name.* He maintained that there is 
no cause or reason for either depravity or purity among beings. There 
is no such thing as intrinsic strength, or energy or human might or en- 
deavour. All creatures, all beings, everything that has life, all are devoid 
of power, strength and energy ; all are under the compulsion of the individual 
nature to which they are linked by destiny; it is solely by virtue of their 
birth in the six environments {chalabhijatiyo) that they experience their 
pleasure or pain. The universe is divided into various classes of beings, 
of occupations and methods of production. There are eighty-four hundred 
thousand periods during which both fools and wise alike, wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain. The pleasures and pain, 
measured out as it were with a measure, cannot be altered in the course of 
transmigration; there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither 
excess nor deficiency. 

The fundamental point in their teaching seems, therefore, to have been 
samsdra-suddhi,'" purification through transmigration, which probably 
meant that all beings, all lives, all existent things, all living substances 
attain and must attain, perfection in course of time. 

According to Buddhaghosa,* in the classification of the Ajivakas, all 
beings {aattd) meant all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc.; all 
lives (pdn^d) comprised all sensitive things and sentient creatures divided 
into those with one sense (ekendriya), those with two senses and so forth; 


>M.i.483. <’M.i.524. «M.i.31. 

* See, e.^., Pasenadl’l evidence in S. i. 
68, apart! rom AIitaiattu*8 visit mentioned 
in the 8dimM^vphdki8uiiai also S.iv. 388. 


• Vin,ii.l66;iv.71. 

^ Hultsch: Asoka Inaeriptionst see Index. 
^ D. i. 53-4. See also M. i. 516f. 

• DA.i. 161. 
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‘ ‘ all existent things ” {bhuta) denoted all living beings divided into generic 
tj^es — viz., those produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or sprung 
from moisture, or propagated from seed; and “all living substances” 
(jivd) denoted rice, barley, wheat, etc. 

The division of men into six classes {chalabhijdtiyo) is noteworthy. 
Buddhaghosa describes these as being ka'^ha^ mla, hhita^ halidda, sukka 
and faramamkka. This closely resembles the curious Jaina doctrine of 
the six Lesyas.^® In the Ahguttara Nikaya^^ a similar doctrine is attributed 
to Pura^a Kassapa. 

Gosala's theory^ of the divisions of the universe into fourteen hundred 
thousand principle states of birth — {^rnukhayoniyo) and into various 
methods of regeneration — viz., seven kinds of animate (safvtiigahbhd) pro- 
duction, i,e, by means of separate sexes; seven of inanimate {asaMigabbhd), 
such as rice, barley, etc. ; seven of production by grafting {niyanthigabbhd), 
propagating by joints, such as sugar cane, etc. — seems to show that the 
Ajivakas believed in infinite gradations of existence, in the infinity of time, 
and also in the recurrent cycles of existence. Each individual has external 
existence, if not individually, at least in type. In the world as a whole 
everything comes about by necessity. Fate (nigati) regulates everything, 
all things being unalterably fixed. Just as a ball of string when cast 
forth spreads out just as far as, and no farther than it can unwind, so 
every being lives, acts, enjoys and ultimately ends, in the manner in which 
it is destined {sandhavitvd, mmsaritud dukkhassaniam karissanii). The 
peculiar nature (bhdoa)^^ of each being depends on the class or species 
or type to which it belongs. 

Among the views of the Puthusmmnas (other teachers), the Buddha 
regarded the doctrine of the Ajivakas as the least desirable. It denied 
action (kiriya), endeavour (viriya), and result of action (kamma), and was 
therefore despicable (patikhitto),^^ The Buddha knew of no other single 
person fraught with such danger and. sorrow to all devas and men as 
was Makkhali; like a fish-trap set at a river mouth, Makkhali was 
born into the world to be a man-trap for the distress and destruction of 
men.” 

According to Buddhaghosa,^® Purapa, by propounding a theory of the 
passivity of soul, denied action; AJita, by his theory of annihilation, denied 

Given, in the Utta/radhyayana I Ci7.,with this the Buddha’s teaching in 
Sdtra (Jacobi’s Jadna Siitrtis ii, 21B). A. iii. 384 £P. and M. i. 36. 

This seems to involve a conception of iii. 383-4. 

mind which is originally colourless by D.i. 54; sec also S. iii. 211. 

nature. The different colours {nUa, etc.) DA. i. 161. 

are due to different habits or actions. A.i.286. 

The supreme spiritual effort consists in A. i. 33. 

restoring mind to its original purity. DA. i. 166. 
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retribution, whereas Makkhall^ by his doctrine of fate, denied both action 
and its result. 

It has been suggested^^ that Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of the eight de- 
velopmental stages of man {aUha puri^abhumi) was a physical antecedent 
of the Buddha's doctrine of the eight higher spiritual ranks {aftha purir 
sapuggala). Buddhaghosa^^ gives the eight stages as follows: manias 
khidd^, mmarnsaruiy ujugatay sekhay samai^y jina and panna. 

The first stage extends from the first day of birth to the seventh. In 
the second stage those who have come from evil states cry constantly, those 
from happy conditions smile, remembering their past lives. The third 
stage is marked by the infant beginning to walk with the help of others. 
The time of his being able to walk alone is the ujugaia-bhumi. The period 
of study is sekha-bhumiy of leaving household life, 8amav^d>humi; the 
period of knowledge {mjdmna)y of constant association with teachers, 
is the jina-bhumi and the last stage when the jina remains silent (panna- 
ka), is called the pannakad)humL This seems to indicate a development of 
the mental and spiritual faculties, side by side with physical growth, an 
interaction of body and mind. 

There seems to have been a great deal of confusion, even at the time of 
the compilation of the Nikayas, as to what were the specific beliefs of the 
Ajivakas. Thus in the Makdli SuUa of the SamyuUa Nikaya}* some of 
Gosala's views (natthi hetUy ruUthi paccayo sattdnam sankiksaya) are 
attributed to Fura^a Kassapa. The Anguttara Nikaya in one place*® 
apparently confounds Makkhali Gosala with Ajita Kesakambala, while 
elsewhere*^ Parana Kassapa's views regarding the cha}abhijati are repre- 
sented as being those of Makkhali. 

There was a group of Ajivakas behind Jetavana. The monks saw the 
Ajivakas perform various austerities, such as squatting on their heels, 
swinging in the air like bats, scorching themselves with five fires, and they 
asked the Buddha whether these austerities were of any use. “ None 
whatever," answered the Buddha, and then proceeded to relate the 
Nanguttha Jdtaka,^^ 

The Ajivakas used to be consulted regarding auspicious days, dreams, 
omens, etc.** 

There was a settlement of Ajivakas in Anuradhapura, and Papjiukibliaya 
built a residence for them.** 


E,g, Barua: Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
PhUoaophys p. 314. 

DA. i . 162 ; see also Hoemle’s XJvdsaga- 
DosAo, ii. p. 24, where panwjka is given 
for panna, cp. J. iv. 496-7 (manda- 
daaaka, khtddildaatika, wyna-daaakay etc.). 


iii.69. 

i.286. 

“ iii. 383-4. 

J. i. 493 f. 

w See, t,g.y J. i. 287 and MT. 190. 
“ Mhv. X. 102. 


16 
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Thomas,*^ following Hoernie, thinks that the term ( A jivaka) was probably 
a name given by opponents, meaning one who followed the ascetic life 
for the sake of a livelihood. Hence we cannot infer that the name which 
was found as late as the thirteenth century always refers to the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala. This point is certainly worth investigating. 

Op, cit,, p. 130. But Hee DhA. i. ' account of the Ajivakas see Hoernle's 
309, where the different kinds of religieux ' Article in E HA, and Barua’s paper in the 
are distinguished us acclaka, djtvaka, ' Calcutta University Journal of the Dept, 
nigantha and Idpasa, For a detailed ! of Letters, vo],u. 

A(ana^. — A city in Uttarakuru, mentioned with Kusinata, Paraku- 
sinfita and Natapuiiya.^ 

» D, iii. 200. 

AtanAtlya Sutta. — The thirty-second siittr.. of the Dmha Nikdya. preached 

attheGiJJhakuta.^ 

The Four Great Kings having set a guard over the four quarters, visited 
the Buddha. Having saluted him and sat down with hosts of other yakkhas, 
Vessavana told the Buddha that the yakkhas did not, for the most part, 
believe in the Buddha for the reason that they did not find it pleasant or 
agreeable to abstain from the things which he declared to be evil — such 
as the taking of life, theft, etc. And in order that the Buddha's disciples, 
haunting lonely and remote parts of the forest where the yakkhas dwelt, 
might find protection from them, Vessavana suggested tliat the Buddha 
might learn the Atanatiya word -rune (rakkha). The Buddha agreeing, 
Vessavana proceeded to recite it. 

It opens with a salutation to the seven Buddhas, beginning with Vipassi. 
The remainder contains a list of the god.s and other superhuman beings, 
the Four Great Kings heading the list; these last are described at some 
length ; forty-one other gods are mentioned as a kind of appendix or after- 
thought, all mentioned one after another with no attempt at group division 
and without any details, in what are, apparently, mnemonic doggerels. 

A part of the Mahdmimya /Sutta- (sections 10-20) looks very much like 
an improved and enlarged edition of this list of bare names. 

The Buddha learnt the word-rune and taught it to the monks. 

The AtAnatiya Sutta is now regarded as a ParitUiy and its influence 
pervades a hundred million world systems.® In Ceylon, for instance, it 
is recited with great fervour at the conclusion of the Paritta ceremonies, 
particularly in times of illness, in order to ward off evil spirits. 

It is included in the list of Parittas found in the Milinda-pafiha,^ 

^ D. iii. 194 ff. ^ VibhA. 430. , sutta in the history of India, see llliys 

^ p. 151; on the importance of this i Davids, India, pp. 219-37. 
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A^^ttflJasappAyE Sntta* — ^Preached to the monks, with Aninda at their 
head, by the Buddha at Kammagsadhanuna in the Kuru country. It 
deals with real Permanence (d'^fijasappdya) and with the various ways of 
meditating on impassibility and the attainments and true release. True 
deathlessness is only the heart's deliverance (anupddd cittassa viuiokkho), 
and there are several stages of the paths that lead to it.^ Buddhaghosa’ 
says that this sutta described the arahantship of the SukJehavipassakd. 
Arahantship is mentioned in nine different connections in the sutta, which 
is therefore praised as being well taught (sukathitain). 

* M. ii. 261 ff. a MA. ii. 851. 

A^I Sutta. — Like the Anaka drum of the Dasarahas, in which the drum-, 
head vanished, leaving only the framework of pegs, even so is it with the 
Suttantas of the Tathagata which are deep in meaning. They lie neglected 
and forgotten while men will turn their attention to the Suttantas of poets 
and the utterances of disciples, full of words ; these they will learn and master 
instead of the Buddha’s own teachings.^ 

^ S.ii. 266-7. 

A^lma^favya. — Sec Animandavya. 


1. Atappa Sutta. — By him who sees not and knows not decay, death, 
etc., as they really are, energy must be shown.^ 

1 «. ii. 132. 


2. Atappa Sutta.- 

should be exerted.^ 


-On the occasions on which ardent energy {atappa) 


^ A. i. 163. 


Atuma Thera. — The son of a setthi in S&vatthi. When he grew up his 
mother proposed to find him a wife, but on account of his upanissaya^ he 
left the world and was ordained. His mother tried to entice him back but 
he declared his great determination and, developing insight, became an 
arahant.^ 

In Vlpassi’s time he had been a householder and had made offering to 
VipassT of perfumed water and fragrant powder. 

Thirty -one kappas ago he was a king named Sugaudha. Atuma. is prob- 
ably identical with Oandhodakiya Thera of the Apadana.’ 

1 Thag. v. 72; ThagA. i. 160c. * Ap. i. 167-8. 
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Atuinft. — A town that lay between KuslnSrA and SftvatthL Once the 
Buddha, with a large company of bhikkhus, visited the town. At that 
time there dwelt in it a monk who had been ordained late in life (a hu4' 
ihapahbajita, identified by Buddhaghosa^ with the bu^hapdbbajUa 
Sttbhadda) and had formerly been a barber. He had two sons, handsome, 
elegant and well versed in the barber’s art. When the monk heard of the 
Buddha’s coming, he sent his sons from house to house to collect salt and oil 
and rice and meal. The young men, using all their powers of persuasion, 
collected a large quantity of each of these things, and when the Buddha 
arrived in Atuma and went to stay in the Bhus&g&ra, they made ready 
rice-gruel and offered it to him. The Buddha, however, would not accept 
it as the monk, who had had the food collected, had been guilty of an 
unlawful act in that one monk had begged for others. 

It was on this occasion that it was declared to be a dukkata offence 
for a monk, who had formerly been a barber, to carry about with him a 
barber’s equipment.* 

In the Mahd Parinibbdna Sutta^ the Buddha tells Pukkusa of another 
occasion on which he was staying in the Bhusagara in Atuma. There was 
a thunderstorm and two peasants (brothers) and four oxen were struck by 
lightning. A large number of people having gathered at the place, one 
of them asked the Buddha if he were aware of the accident. But the 
Buddha had been in a state of concentration and had neither seen nor 
heard anything of it. Such was the state of calm of his mind. 

1 DA. ii. 699. » Vin. i. 249-60. » D. ii. 131-2. 

Adasamandapa. — One of the numerous buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bahu I. in the Dipuyyana in Pulatthlpura. It was so called because its 
walls were made of mirrors.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 119. 

Adftsamukha. — ^The Bodhisatta. born as the King of Benares. He was 
the son of Janasandha (also called Dasaratha), and because his face was 
resplendent with beauty like a well-polished golden mirror, he was called 
Adasamukha. His father died when he was seven years old, and the 
courtiers tested the boy in various ways before crowning him king. 

Reports of his wisdom soon spread abroad and once, when an old servant 
of his father’s (G&mani Cap^) was being brought to the court to answer 
various charges, fourteen problems were entrusted to him by different 
inhabitants of the kingdom to be placed before the king for solution. The 
king solved them all and ruled righteously. The story is given in the 
Oarmv^i Cai(!4a Jataka.^ 

1 J. ii. 297-310. 
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Adloea. — Another name for Suriya, the Sun.^ Buddhaghosa explains the 
name as meaning Aditi’s son (Aditiya puUo), Adicca was also the gotta- 
name of the Sakyans who were called the Adlccft.* Buddhaghosa’ gives it 
as a gotta-name of the Khattiyas, together with Ko^fafifia-gotta. 

See also below, s,v, Adlccabandhu. 

1 D. iii. 196. a Sn. v. 423. » VibhA. 406. 

Adleca DamllMlilMlriL — A distinguished official of public accounts, one 
of the ministers of ParrakamabUiU I. He asked for and was given the 
leadership of the successful expedition against RAmafifia.^ He appears to 
have died soon after the campaign.’ 

^ Gv. Ixxvi., verB. 39, 63-4; for details see under Parakkamabahu I. 

a See Ov. Trn, ii. p, 69. n. 3. 


Adleca Slltta. — Just as dawn is the harbinger of the arising of the sun, 
so is friendship with the good (hilydmmittatd) the harbinger of the arising 
of the seven bojjhahgas.^ 

^ S. V. 101 ; cp. S. V. 29. 


1. Adleeabandhu. — An often-used epithet of the Buddha.^ The Vi^m- 
ruimtthu Commentary’ says that Adieca (the Sun) belonged to the Gota* 
magotta, as did also the Buddha, hence his epithet Adiccabandhu; other 
explanations are given in the same context : the Buddha is born in the same 
ariydjdti and is the descendant of the Sun (tarn paticca tassa ariydya jdtiya 
jdtaUd), or the Sun is the Buddha's kinsman because the Sun is the Buddha’s 
ofosapuUa (breast-born son) inasmuch as the Sun is the Buddha’s disciple. 
It is in this sense that in the SamyuUa Nikdya^ the Buddha speaks of the 
sun as “ ^nama pajd,'" which Buddhaghosa’ explains as meaning disciple 
and spiritual son. 

Adicca is described as Uipatam mukham (chief of heat-producing things).’ 

^ E,g,, D. iii. 197; Sn. v. 1128; Thag. ; S. i. 67. 

26, 168, 417, etc. « SA. i. 86. 

*p.ll6. »MA.ii.783. 

2. Adleeabandhu. — A Pacceka Buddha who was instrumental in enabling 
the author (son of the King of Benares) of the twentieth verse of the Khagga- 
visana Suita to become a Pacceka Buddha. Adiccabandhu saw that the 
young prince, who had renounced the world and was living in his father’s 
park near the city, did not, on account of the visits of his parents and 
others, have sufficient peace of mind to develop his power of meditation. 
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He, therefore, visited the prince and persuaded him to go into the forest 
by showing him how real pabbajUas lived. The first two lines of the 8uUa 
Nipata verse (No. 64) were uttered by Adiccabandhu.^ 

^ Sn. V. 64; SnA. i. 104-5; see also ApA. i. 106, 162. 


Adlceupatthina Jataka. (No. 175). — ^The story of a monkey who used 
to visit the hermitage of some ascetics whose leader was the Bodhisatta ; 
when they were away in the village, he upset everything he could lay 
hands on, and did much damage generally. When the ascetics were about 
to return from the village to the hermitage after the rainy season, the 
people brought them various foods, and the monkey, thinking to get some 
for himself, stood outside their hut worshipping the sun. The people, 
impressed by the monkey’s holy demeanour, started praising his virtues, 
whereupon the Bodhisatta revealed to them his true character.^ 

The story was related concerning a rogue. 

' J.ii.72-3. 


Adltta Jfitaka (No. 424). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as Bharata, 
King of Roruva, in the country of Sovira. He was very righteous and 
much beloved, and his chief queen, Samuddavijayfi, was wise and 
full of knowledge. 

The king, wishing to give alms to Pacceka Buddhas instead of to others 
far less holy, consulted the queen, and acting on her advice, made pro- 
clamation to his people that they should keep the precepts. He himself 
observed all holy days and gave great gifts in charity. One day he offered 
flowers to the eastern quarter, and making obeisance, wished that any 
Pacceka Buddha in that quarter might come to accept his alms. His 
wish not being fulfilled, he repeated, on the following days, the same 
ceremony to the other quarters till, on the fourth day, seven Pacceka 
Buddhas came to him from the north where they lived in Nandamflla- 
pabbhira. The king and queen fed them for seven days and gave them 
robes and all the other requisites of an ascetic. The Pacceka Buddhas 
departed one by one, each expressing his thanks in a stanza and exhorting 
the king and queen to lead pure lives. 

The story was related in reference to Pasenadi’s Asadliadfina^ to show 
that wise men of old also gave gifts to holy men, with discretion.^ 

This is evidently the story referred to as the Sucira JdtaJca in the intro- 
duction to the Daaa Brahma^j^a JaUika* and again as the Sowa JaUtka 
in the introductory story of the Sim Jataka.^ 

1 J. iii. 469-74. * J. iv. 360. • Ibid., 401. . 
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Aditta Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Devatd SamyuUa of the SamyuUa 
Nikdya} 


S. i. 31-6. 


1. Aditta Sutta. — Spoken before the Buddha at Jetavana by a deva who 
visited him. Like a man who rescues what he can from his burning house, 
let the wise man enjoy his possessions and give them away with discern- 
ment. Thus will he attain to happiness hereafter.^ 

1 S.i. 31. 

2. Aditta Sutta . — All the khandhds are on fire. Seeing this, the Ariyan 
disciple feels revulsion from them and, through knowledge, attains to 
freedom.* 

* H. iii. 71. 


3. Aditta Sutta.*— Same as the Adlttapariy&ya Sutta. (See below.) 

^ S. iv. 19. 


Adittapariy&ya Sutta. — The name given to the discourse preached by 
the Buddha at Gayasdsa in Gaya, after his conversion of the TebbatikaJatUS 
(Uruvela Kassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa). 

Everything is burning: the eye, the eye-consciousness (cakJchmifiMm), 
and the contact of the eye with objects {cakkhu-sam'pkassa), and the sensa- 
tions that arise thereform. It is the same with the other senses : they are 
aftamc with lust, anger, ignorance and the anxieties of birth, decay, death, 
etc. ; knowing this, the follower of the Noble Eightfold Path feels revulsion 
towards them and divests himself of passion for them and ultimately attains 
supreme freedom. 

At the end of the discourse the thousand monks, erstwhile jatilas, who 
had been listening, became arahants.* 

It is said that the Adittapariyaya was preached on the PltthlpSsftDE at 
Gayasisa.* This is the third* recorded address of the Buddha. It is also 
called the Aditta Sutta. (See Aditta Sutta 3). 

1 Vin.i.34.6; J.i.82;iv. 180. * AA. i. 166; ThagA. i. 435. 


** Adittena ” Sutta. — It were a good thing if the sense organs were scared 
with a red-hot iron, for then there would be no grasping of marks or details 
of objects cognizable by the senses. It were a good thing to be asleep, for 
then the mind would not be applied to evil ends. But it were better to 
ponder on the impermanence of the sense organs, their sensations, the 
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oonsciousness and the contacts connected with them and all that has to do 
with the mind, because that pondering would produce repulsion and dis- 
passion, freedom and realisation of freedom/ 

1 S.iv.l68f. 

AdlpUakaJambu. — A locality in Ceylon where the AdlpSda Vlkkamabthu 
defeated MftnabliaraQa and his brothers/ 

^ Cv. Ixi. 16. 


AdlpadapunnSgakhaJji^.— A locality in Rohapa in the south of Ceylon. 
It was in the district of Guttasala. Here an encounter took place between 
the forces of Parakkamab&hu I. and those of the rebels in Roha^a/ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 14. 

Adlmalaya. — One of the generals of Vljayabahu I. He openly rebelled 
against the king and came with his troops to the village of Andu, near 
Pulatthlpura. The king went out against him and destroyed him.^ 

^ Cv. lix. 4-6. 

Adiya Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana to Anathapipflka on the five uses 
(idly&) of possessions legitimately obtained: one enjoys them oneself; 
entertains with them one's friends and relations; uses them in times of 
need; employs them in the discharge of one's duties to the king, to religion, 
to one's relations, both living and dead; and in doing good deeds which will 
bring happiness in future lives. ^ 

^ A.iii.46f. 

Adhfirad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. He gave a stool (Mhtoka) to 
Slkhl Buddha. Twenty-seven kappas ago he became king four times under 
the name of Samantavarupa.^ 

1 Ap.i.207. 

AdhipatdyyaSlltta. — The three mandates " which should guide a monk: 
the self, the world, the Dhamma.^ 

^ A.i. 1471.; on the significance of thesuttaBee Mrs. Rhys Davids, J.i?. A. iS., April 
1933, pp. 329 ft. 

Anaka Apaka). — ^A mutmga (kettle-drum) belonging to the 

Dasirahas. As it grew old and began to split, they fixed in another peg, and 
this process was continued, until, at last, the original drumhead vanished, 
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leaving only the framework of pegs.^ The origin of the drum is related 
in the Kakkata Jdtaka, When the Golden Crab, there mentioned, was 
trampled to death by the elephants, his two claws broke away from his 
body and lay apart in the Kullradaba, where he lived. During the floods 
the water flowed from the Ganges into this lake, running back again when 
the floods subsided. The two claws were thus carried into the Ganges. 
One of them reached the sea, and the Asuras, picking it up, made thereof 
the drum named Alambaia. The other was picked up by the Ten Royal 
Brothers (evidently the Dasarahas mentioned above) while playing in the 
river, and they made of it the little drum Anaka.® 

In the Samyutta Commentary® it is said that the drum was like molten 
wax in colour, because the crab's claw had be<in dried by wind and sun. 
The sound of the drum was heard for twelve leagues, and it was, therefore, 
used only on festive occasions. On hearing it, the people assembled 
hurriedly, in various conveyances, decked with splendour. It was called 
Anaka because it brought the people together as if summoning them 
(mahdjamm •i)akkositvd viya daeil ti Amko). Later, when the original 
drumhead had vanished, it could hardly be heard even inside a hall. 

The Anaka drum is used as a simile in the A^i Sutta/ 

18.11.260. ®ii. 167-8. 

^ J. ii. 344; the Jataka is quoted in | ^ S. ii. 266-7; see also KS. ii. 178, 

SA. ii. 167-8, with several variations in : n. 4. 
detail. ' 


Anaftc&yatana Sutta, — On the three infinite spheres: infinite space, 
infinite consciousness, and sphere of nothingness.^ 

1 A. i. 267. 

AnaAJasappftya Sutta,— See Anafljasappaya Sutta. 


1. Ananda. — One of the principal disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
first cousin of the Buddha and was deeply attached to him. 

He came to earth from Tusita and was born on the same day as the 
Bodhisatta, his father being Amitodana the Sak}^an, brother of Suddho- 
dana.^ Mal^&n&ma and Anuniddha (^.u.) were therefore his brothers (or 
probably step-brothers). 

Ananda entered the Order in the second year of the Buddha's ministry, 
together with other Sakyan princes, such as Bhaddlya^ Anuruddha» BbagUf 

1 Aoooiding to the Mtu. (iii. 176), I the brother of Devadatta and Upadh&na. 
Ananda was the son of liuklodana and I His mother was Mrgl. 
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KlmMia and Devadatta, and was ordained by the Buddha himself, * his 
uyajjhdya being Belatthasisa.^ Soon after, he heard a discourse by tmpfSk 
Mantftniputta and became a Sotd'panna} 

During the first twenty years after the Enlightenment, the Buddha did 
not have the same personal attendants all the time. From time to time 
various monks looked after him, among them being Nfigasamala, Nfiglta, 
Upavana, Sunakkhatta, the novice Cunda, Sftgata, Ridba and Heghlya. 
We are told that the Buddha was not particularly pleased with any of 
them. At the end of twenty years, at an assembly of the monks, the 
Buddha declared that he was advanced in years and desired to have 
somebody as his permanent body-servant, one who would respect his 
wishes in every way.* 

All the great disciples offered their services, but were rejected by the 
Buddha. Ananda alone was left; he sat in silence. When asked why he 
did not offer himself, his reply was that the Buddha knew best whom to 
choose. When tlie Buddha signified that he desired to have Ananda, the 
latter agreed to accept the post on certain conditions. The Buddha was 
never to give him any choice food or garment* gotten by him, nor appoint 
for him a separate “ fragrant cell (residence), nor include him in the 
invitations accepted by the Buddha. For, he said, if the Buddha did 
any of these things, some would say that Ananda s services to the Buddha 
were done in order to get clothes, good fare and lodging and be included 
in the invitations. Further he w^as to be allowed to accept invitations 
on behalf of the Buddha; to bring to the Buddha those who came to see 
him from afar; to place before the Buddha all his j)crplexities, and the 
Buddha was to repeat to him any doctrine taught in his absence. If 
these concessions were not granted, he said, some would ask where w’as 
the advantage of sucli service. Only if tljese privileges w^ere allowed him 
w'ould people trust him and realise that the Buddha had real regard for 
him. The Buddha agreed to the conditions. 

Thenceforth, for tw-enty-fivc years, ^ Ananda waited upon the Buddha, 
following him like a shadow, bringing him water and toothpick, washing 

® Viii.ii.l82. the iivo rolws given by Vuickum the 

® ThagA. i. 6S; alsn DA. ii. 418 ff.; j MalJun to the Buddha (D. ii. 133); Bud- 


Vin. i.202;iv.86. 

* In S.iii. 106 Ananda acknowledges 
his indebtedness to PUQpa and gives an 
account of Puma's sermon to him. 

^ The Buddha says that souietimes 
his attendants would not obey him, and 
on certain occasions had dropped his 
bowl and robe and gone away, leaving 
him. 

* Ananda did, however, accept one of 


dhugliosa explains this by saying that 
Ananda*s period of service had now oomc 
to an end, and also he wished io be free 
from the accusation that even after having 
served the Buddha for twenty-five years, 
the Buddha liad never made him any gift. 
It is further stated that Ananda offered 
the robe to the Buddha later (DA. ii. 
670). 

’ Thag. V. 1030. 
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feet, accompanying him everywhere, sweeping his cell and so forth. 
By day he was always at hand, forestalling the Master’s slightest wish; 
at night, stout staff and large torch in hand, he would go nine times round 
the Buddha’s Gandha-kuti in order to keep awake, in case he were needed, 
and also to prevent the Buddha’s sleep from being disturbed.* 

Many examples are given of Ananda’s solicitude for the Buddha, 
particularly during the Buddha’s last days, as related in the Mahd Pa/rinU)- 
hdna SuUa, Ananda was the Buddha’s equal in age (having been born on 
the same day), and it is touching to read of this old and most devoted 
attendant ministering to his eminent cousin, fetching him water, bathing 
him, rubbing his body, preparing his bed, and receiving last instructions 
from him on various matters of importance. It is said that when the 
Buddha was ill, Ananda became sympathetically sick.* He was aware of 
every change that occurred in the Buddha’s body.^® 

Once, when acting on the instructions of Devadatta, the royal mahouts 
let loose NUSgiri. maddened with drink, on the Buddha’s path, so that 
he might trample the Buddha to death, Ananda, seeing the animal rushing 
towards them, immediately took his stand in front of the Buddha. Three 
times the Buddha forbade him to d(» so, but Ananda, usually most obedient, 
refused to move, and it is said that the Buddha, by his «dd&i-power, made 
the earth roll back in order to get Ananda out of the elephant’s path.'^ 
Sometimes, the extreme zealousness of Ananda drew on him the Buddha’s 
rebuke — e.g,^ when he prepared tehatuha gruel (gruel with three kinds of 
pungent substances) for the Buddha when he was suffering from wind in the 
stomach. The gruel was prepared from food kept indoors and was cooked 
by Ananda himself, indoors; this was against the rules, but Ananda knew 
that the gruel would cure the Buddha.^® 

Ananda was most efficient in the performance of the numerous duties 
attached to his post. Whenever the Buddha wished to summon the 
monks or to send a message to anyone, it was to Ananda that he entrusted 
the task.^* 


^ The account here given in Bummarised 
from AA. i. 159 if. and from ThagA. ii. 
121 if. On the boons see J . iv. 96, where 
Ananda had asked for boons in the past 
too . The Tibetan sources give a different 
and interesting version of Ananda *b entry 
into the Order. ISee Kockhill: Life of the 
Buddha, 67-8. 

® D.ii.99. 

A.gf.,the brightening of his features 
after Janavasabha’s visit (D. ii. 204); 
and the fading of his complexion just 
before death, which was apparent when the 


Buddha put on the robe given by Pukkusa 
iihid., 133). 

J. V. 335-6; it was in this connection 
that the CUlahamsa Jataka was preached 
to show that Aiianda had, in previous 
births also, renounced his life to save 
that of the Buddha; see also DhA. i. 119. 
i The CiUlavagga account of the N&lagiri 
incident makes no mention of Ananda’s 
past (Vin. ii. 195). 

« Vin. i. 210-11. 

M fikje, e.g., D. ii. 199; 147; Vin. i. 80; 
M.i.456. 



He reported to the Buddha any news which he heard and thought 
interesting.^^ Laymen and laywomen, wishing to give alms to the 
Buddha and the monks, would often consult him in their difficulties, and 
he would always advise them.^‘ When the monks came to him expressing 
their desire to hear the Buddha preach, he did his best to grant their wish.'* 
Sometimes when Ananda felt that an interview with the Buddha would be 
of use to certain people, he would contrive that the Buddha should talk 
to them and solve their doubts; thus, for instance, he arranged an 
interview for the Niga^tha Saccaka'^ and the brahmins SaAgfirava and 
Bammaka.'* Similarly he took Samlddhi to the Buddha when he found 
that Samiddhi had wrongly represented the Buddha’s views.'® When 
he discovered that Kimbila and a large number of other monks would 
greatly benefit if the Buddha would preach to them on dnapdnasatit he 
requested the Buddha that he should do so.®* 

Again, when at Vesali, as a result of the Buddha’s talks to the monks on 
asubha, a large number of them, feeling shame and loathing for their 
bodies, committed suicide, Ananda suggested to the Buddha that he 
might teach the monks some method by which they might obtain insight 
(afifia).*' 

In order that people might still worship the Buddha when he was away 
on tour, Ananda planted the Ananda-Bodhi (q.v.). 

Ananda was, however, careful that people should not weary the Buddha 
unnecessarily. Even when he told the Buddha about the suicide of the 
monks (mentioned above), he was careful to wait till the Buddha had 
finished his fortnight’s solitude, because he had given orders that he should 
not be disturbed. 

When Subhadda wanted to see the Buddha as he lay on his death-bed, 
Ananda refused to let him in until expressly asked to do so by the Master.®® 
That same day when the Mallas of Klislnara came with their families to 
pay their last respects to the Buddha, Ananda arranged them in groups, 
and introduced each group so that the ceremony might be gone through 
without delay.®® 


E.g . , the death of Niga^it ha Nitaputta, 
of which he learnt from Cunda Samapud- 
desa (D. iii. 118; M. ii. 244); also Deva- 
datta*B conspiracy to harm the Buddha 
(Vin. ii. 198). . 

E.g,, the AndhakaviDda Brfthmapa 
(Vin. i. 220-1); Rojathe MaUa (t6id.,248); 
see also ibid., 238 f . 

E.g., when the Buddha retired into 
the PArIleyya forest (8. iii. 95; BhA. i. 
50 f.). 

w M.i.237. 


I « S.i.l63;M.i.l61. 
i®M.iii.208. 

I S. V. 323. Ananda*8 requests were, 
I however, not always granted. Once, for 
' instance, though he asked the Buddha 
j three times to recite the Patimokkha. the 
Buddha refused to do so until an offend- 
ing monk had been removed (Vin. ii. 
236 f.). 

« S. V. 320 f. 

“ D.ii.l49. 

** Ibid., 148. 
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He often saved the Buddha from unpleasantness by preventing too pious 
admirers from trying to persuade the Buddha to do what was against his 
scruples." 

Among Ananda’s duties was the task of going round to put away any- 
thing which might have been forgotten by anyone in the congregation after 
hearing the Buddha preach." 

Ananda was often consulted by colleagues on their various difficulties. 
Thus we find VaAgi^^* confiding to him his restlessness at the sight of 
women and asking for his advice. Among others who came to him with 
questions on various doctrinal matters were K&inabh&,*^ Utf Channa,** 
and Bhadda.*" Nor were these consultations confined to his fellow-monks, 
for we find the brahmins Ghosita^^ and UQifftbhay" the Lioehavls Abbaya 
and PaAditakumdraka," the paribbajakas Channa" and Kokaniida,*^ 
the updsikd MigasiUl,^^ a householder of Kosambi’^ and Pasenadl Kosalai^^ 
all coming to him for enlightenment and instruction. Sometimes the 
monks, having heard a brief sermon from the Buddha, would seek out 
Ananda to obtain from him a more detailed exposition, for he had the 
reputation of being able to expound the Dhamma.*® 

It is said that the Buddha would often deliberately shorten his discourse 
to the monks so that they might be tempted to have it further explained 
by Ananda. They would then return to the Buddha and report to him 
Ananda's exposition, which would give him an opportunity of praising 
Ananda’s erudition.®® In the Sekha Sutta^^ we are told that after the 
Buddha had preached to the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu till late at night, 
he asked Ananda to continue the discourse while he himself rested. Ananda 
did so, and when the Buddha awoke after his sleep, he commended Ananda 
on his ability. On another occasion, the Buddha asks Ananda to address 
the monks on the wonders attendant on a Buddha’s birth, and the Acohari- 


^ K,g,, Bodhir&Jakumftra, when ho 
asked the Buddha to walk over the 
carpets in his mansion,. Kokanada (Vin. 
ii.l28;M.ii.94). 

»» DhA.i.410. 

^ S.i. 188; Thag. vers. 1223-6. 

S.iv. 166-6. 

“ S.v. 166-8; A. iv. 449. 

*• S.iii. 133-4. 

S. V. 171-3; ThagA. i. 474; he could 
not, however, be of use to his fellow- 
celibate Bhaudu (?.v.). 

S.iv. 113. 

** S.v. 272. 

“ A.i.220. 

" A.i.216. 


A. V. 196. 

A. iii. 347> and again A. v. 137. 
A.i.217. 

M. ii. 112. It was on this occasion 
; that Pasenadi presented Ananda with a 
valuable piece of foreign material which 
had been sent to him by AJ&tasattU. 

A. V. 225; S. iv. 93. 

MA. i. 81; for such praise see, e.gr., 
A. V. 229. It is said that once when a 
certain landowner asked the Buddha how 
he could show honour to the Dhamma, 
the Buddha told him to show honour to 
Ananda if he wished to honour the 
I Dhamma (J. iv. 369). 

I «M.i.363ff. 
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yabMiuta-D ha m m a Sutta is the result. The Buddha is mentioned as 
listening with approval.** 

Sometimes Ananda would suggest to the Buddha a simile to be used 
in his discourse, e,g, the Dhamniayana simile**; or by a simile suggest a 
name to be given to a discourse, e,g, the Madhupiiadika Swtto**; or again, 
particularly wishing to remember a certain Sutta,he would ask the Buddha 
to give it a name, e,g, the Bahudhdtuka SuUa^^ 

Several instances occur of Ananda preaching to the monks of his own 
accord** and also to the laity.*’ The Sandaka SuUa records a visit paid 
by Ananda with his followers to the paribbajaka Sandaka, and describes 
how he won Sandaka over by a discourse. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Bhaddekaratta SuUa.,^^ Ananda would repeat to the assembly of 
monks a sermon which he had previously heard the Buddha preach. 
Ananda took the fullest advantage of the permission granted to him by 
the Buddha of asking him any question he desired. He had a very 
inquiring mind; if the Buddha smiled he would ask the reason (M. ii. 
45, 50, 74; A. iii. 214 f. ; J. iii. 405; iv. 7). 

Or if he remained silent, Ananda had to be told the reason (S. iv. 400). 
He knew that the Buddha did nothing without definite cause; when 
Havana, who stood fanning the Buddha, was asked to move away, Ananda 
wished to know the reason, and was told that Upavana prevented various 
spirits from seeing the Buddha (D. ii. 139). The Buddha was always 
willing to answer Ananda’s questions to his satisfaction. Sometimes, as 
in the case of his question regarding the dead citizens of R&tikft (D. ii. 
91 ff.),*® a long discourse would result.** 

Most often his consultations with the Buddha were on matters of doctrine 
or were connected with it — e.g,, on nirodha (S. iii. 24); loku (S. iv. 53); 
sunfUi (8. iv, 54; M. iii. 104-24); vedanu (S. iv. 219-21); iddhi (S. v. 282-4; 
286) ; dmpdnasati (S. v. 328-34) ; bham, etc. (A. i. 223 f.) ; on the chalabhijafi 
of Purana Kassapa lq,r.) ; the aims and purposes of alia (A. v. 1 f., repeated 
in V. 311 f.); the possibilities of sanMhi (A. v. 7 f., repeated in v. 318 and 
in A. i. 132 f.); on sanghabheda (A. v. 75 fT.); the qualities requisite to be a 
counsellor of monks (A. iv. 279 flp.); the power of carrying possessed by a 
Buddha 15 voice (A. i. 226 f.); the conditions necessary for a monk’s happi- 

** M. iii. 119 ff. In this case the discourse concluded 

** S' V' 6' . I with a description of the DhammfidftRa 

** M. i. 114; cp. Upav&na suggesting , (Mirror of Truth) to be used for all time ; 
the name for the Pdsadika Sulla (D. iii. see also S. v. 356-60. 

141)' The Pabbajja Suttn{iin. 72 ff.), was 

**M.iii.67. preached because of Ananda's request 

** A.ii. 156 f.; v. 6. that the Buddha should give an account 

renunciation (SnA. ii. 381); see 
M. iii. 180 f. I also PtMayogAvaeam Suita <SnA. i. 47). 
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ness (A. iii. 132 f.); the different ways of mastering the elements (M. iii. 
62 f.); the birthplace of noble men (DhA. iii. 248); and the manner in 
which previous Buddhas kept the Fast-day (DhA. iii. 246). To these should 
be added the conversations on numerous topics recorded in the Mahd~ 
pafinibbdna SuUa, Some of these questions — e,g., about earthquakes 
(D. ii. 107 ff.; A. iv. 312 ff.) and the different kinds of spirits present at 
the death of the Buddha (D. ii. 139 f.) — seem to have been put into 
Ananda’s mouth in order that they might be used as pegs on which to 
hang beliefs connected with them which were current among later-day 
Buddhists. 

Not all the Suttas addressed to Ananda are, however, the result of his 
questions. Sometimes he would repeat to the Buddha conversations he 
had had with others and talks he had overheard, and the Buddha would 
expound in detail the topics occurring therein. 

Thus, for instance, a conversation with Pasonadi Kosala on Kalydua- 
miUafd is ropeat(‘d and the Buddha explains its importance (8. i. 87-9; 
V. 2-3); Aiianda tells the Buddha about his visit to the ParibbaJak&T&ma 
in Kosambi and what he there heard about a bhikkhu being called niddam 
after twelve years of celibacy. The Buddha thereupon expounds the 
seven niddasavatthu (A. iv. 37 ff.). The account conveyed by Ananda of 
Udayi ])rcaching to a large crowd leads to an exposition of the difficulties of 
addressing large assemblies and the qualities needed to please thcmi (A. iii. 
184). A I'onversation between Udayi and the carpenter PaftcakaAga on 
feelings is overheard by Ananda and reported to the Buddha, who gives a 
detailed explanation of his views on the subject (8. iv. 222 f. ; M. i. 397 f.). 
The same thing happens when Ananda mentions to the Buddha talks he 
had heard between Sariputta and the Paribbajakas (S. ii. 35-7) and between 
the same Elder and Bhumiya (S. ii. 39-41), Sometimes — as in the case of 
the upasika Migasala (A. iii. 347 ; v. J37) — Ananda would answer questions 
put to him as best he could, and seek the Buddha's advice and corrections 
of his interpretation of the Doctrine. 

When the monks asked Ananda whether the Buddha's predictions re- 
garding the results of Devadatta's crimes were based on actual knowledge, 
he furnished them with no answer at all until he had consulted the Buddha 
(A. iii. 402). Similarly, when Tapussa questions him as to why household 
life is not attractive to laymen, Ananda takes him straight away to the 
Buddha, who is spending his siesta in the Mahavana in Uruvelakappa 
(A. iv. 438 f.). Once Ananda fancies that he knows all about causation, and 
tells the Buddha how glad he is that he should understand this difficult 
subject. The Buddha points out to him that he really knows very little 
about it and preaches to him the Mahaniddm SuUa (D. ii. 55 ff. ; S. ii. 92-3). 
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When Ananda realises that the Buddha will die in a short while, with 
childlike simplicity, he requests the Buddha to make a last pronouncement 
regarding the Order (D. ii. 98 ff. ; S. v. 152-4). 

On several occasions it is news that Ananda brings to the Buddha— 6.^., 
about the death of the Niga^tha Nataputta, and about Devadatta^s plots, 
already mentioned — ^which provoke the Buddha to preach to him : Phagguna 
has died, and at his death his senses seemed very clear ; so they would, says 
the Buddha, and proceeds to speak of the advantages of listening to the 
Dhamma in due season (A. iii. 381 f.). Or again, GirimSnanda is ill and 
would the Buddha go and see him ? The Buddha suggests that Ananda 
should go and tell Girimananda about the ten kinds of saftfia (aniccasafifid, 
etc.), and the patient will recover (A. v. 108 f.). Ananda desires to retire 
into solitude and develop zeal and energy; would the Buddha tell him on 
which topics to meditate ? And the Buddha preaches to him the doctrine 
of impermanence (S. iii. 187; iv. 54-5). 

The Buddha, however, often preached to Ananda without any such pro- 
vocation on various topics — e.g.^ on the nature of the sanhhdra (8. iii. 37- 
40) ; on the impossibility of the monk without faith attaining eminence in 
the sdsana (A. v. 152 ff.); on the power the Buddha has of knowing which 
doctrines would appeal to different people and of preaching accordingly 
(A. V. 36 f.); on immorality and its consequences (A. i. 50 f.); on the ad- 
monitions that should be addressed to new entrants to the Order (A. iii. 
138 f.); on the advice which should be given to friends by those desiring 
their welfare (A, i. 222). 

The various topics on which the Buddha discoursed to Ananda as recorded 
in the Mahd Parimhhdym Sutta, have already been referred to. Some of 
them — €,g., on the eight assemblies, the eight positions of mastery, the eight 
stages of deliverance (D. ii. 112) — seem to be stereotyped later additions. 
On the other hand, with regard to the accounts of the honours to be paid to 
a Buddha^s dead body, the places of pilgrimage for the pious, and various 
other similar subjects, it is impossible to say how far they are authentic. 
In a few instances the remarks addressed to Ananda seem to be meant for 
others, to be heard by them or to be conveyed to them — e.^., in the dispute 
between Udayi and Sariputta, when they both seek the -Buddha for him 
to settle the differences in opipion between them (A. iii. 192 ff.); or, again, 
when the recalcitrant Udayi fails to answer the Buddha’s question on 
subjects of reflection (anussatitthdna), and Ananda gives an answer which 
the Buddha approves (A. iii. 322 ff.). A question asked by Ananda as to 
whether there are any scents which spread even against the wind, results 
in the well-known sermon about the fame of the holy man being wafted 
everywhere (A. i. 222 f. ; DhA. i. 420 ff.). Once or twice Ananda intervenes 
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in a discussion between the Buddha and another, either to ask a question 
or to suggest a simile which he feels could help the Buddha in establishing 
his point — e.g,, in the interviews of Uttiya Paribb&Jaka (A. v. 194), of the 
brahmin SaAgftrava (A. i. 169), and again of Vi^U^bliay son of Fasenadi 
(M. ii. 130). 

In the Maha Malunkyd SuUa (M. i. 433), it is Ananda's intervention 
which evokes the discourse on the Five Fetters. Similarly he intervenes 
in a discussion between the Buddha and P&rasariya’s pupil, Uttara, and 
persuades the Buddha to preach the Indriyabhdvana Sutia on the cultivation 
of the Faculties (M. iii. 298 f!.). 

Buddhaghosa gives a list of the discourses which bring out the emineuce 
and skill of Ananda ; they are the Sekha, Bahitiya, Afianjdsa'pjtdya, Gofoka- 
MoggaUdm, Bahudhatuka, GulasuMata, MahdsuMata, Acchariyabbhuta, 
Bhaddekaratia, Mahdniddm, Mahdpanntbbdmf Subha and Culaniyaloka- 
dhdtu, (For particulars of these see under the respective names.) 
The books give accounts of several conversations between Ananda and 
his eminent colleagues, such as Sariputta.*^ He seems to have felt happy 
in their company and did not hesitate to take to them his difficulties; 
thus we find him asking Sariputta why only certain beings in this world 
reach jHirinibbd'ua (A. ii. 167); on another occasion he asks Sariputta 
about the possibilities of samMhi (A. v. 8). On the other hand, at 
least twice (A. iii. 201 f.; 361 f.), when Ananda asks his questions 
of Sariputta, the latter suggests that Ananda himself should find the 
answer, and having heard it, Sariputta praises him highly and extols his 
abilities. 

Ananda's special friends seem to have been Sariputta, Moggallana, 
Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha and Eankha Revata.^^ He was the Sangha- 
navaka among them all, yet they held him in high esteem.^^ Ananda and 
Sariputta were very special friends. It is said that Sariputta loved Ananda 
because the latter did for the Buddha what Sariputta would wish to have 
done himself, and Ananda respected Sariputta because he was the Buddha's 
chief disciple. Young men who were ordained by either of them would 
be sent to the other to learn under him. They shared between them any 
good thing given to them. Once Ananda was presented by a brahmin with 
a costly robe; immediately he wished to give it to Sariputta, but as the 
latter was away at the time, he obtained the Buddha's permission to 
keep it for him till his return.®* 

The Samyutta Nikdya^^ contains an eulogy on Sariputta by Ananda, 

See alfeno his oonversation with ^MA.i.436. 

Muslla, and Savit^ha and Nftrada at ^ Vin. i. 289; Sp. iii. 636-7; MA. i. 
Kosamblin the Ghosit&rima (S. ii. 113 f.). 436. 

M. i. 212 f. “ i. 63-4. 
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iii^bere the latter speaks of his comprehensive and manifold wisdom, joyous 
and swift, of his rampant energy and readiness to accept advice. When 
he hears of Sariputta’s death from Cunda the Samaiginddesa, he goes to 
the Buddha with Cunda (not wishing to break the news himself) and they 
take with them Sariputta’s bowl and outer robe, Cunda carrying the ashes, 
and there Ananda confesses to the Buddha that when he heard the news 
he felt as thought his body were drugged, his senses confused and his mind 
become a blank.^^ The Commentary adds*^ that Ananda was trembling 
** like a cock escaping from the mouth of a cat.’’ 

That HaM Kassapa was fond of Ananda, we may gather from the fact 
that it was he who contrived to have him elected on the First Council, and 
when Maha Kassapa heard of Ananda’s attainment of arahantship, it was 
he who led the applause.^** Ananda held him in the highest veneration, 
and on one occasion refused to take part in an ufasam'paM ordination 
because he would have to pronounce Kassapa’s name and did not consider 
this respectful towards the Elder.®® In their conversations, Kassapa 
addresses Ananda as dvuso/' Ananda addresses Kassapa as bhaiUe” 
There is an interview recorded between them in which Kassapa roundly 
abuses Ananda, calling him com-trampler ” and despoiler of families,” 
rilid he ends by up saying this boy does not know his own measure.” 
Ananda had been touring Dakkhigaglrl with a large company of monks, 
mostly youths, and the latter had not brought much credit upon them- 
selves. When Kassapa sees Ananda on his return to Rajagaha, he puts 
on him the whole blame for the youths' want of training. Ananda winces 
at being called “ boy “ my head is growing grey hairs, your reverence, 
yet I am not vexed that you should call me ‘ boy ’ even at this time of 
day.” ThuUaDandft heard of this incident and showed great annoyance. 
« How dare Maha Kassapa,” she says, who was once a heretical teacher, 
chide the sage Ananda, calling him * boy ’?” Maha Kassapa complains 
to Ananda of Thullananda's behaviour; probably, though we are not told 
so, Ananda apologised to him on her behalf. 

On another occasion, Ananda, after a great deal of persuasion, took 
Kassapa to a settlement of the nuns. There Kassapa preached to them, 
but the nun Thullatissi was not pleased and gave vent publicly to her 
displeasure. How does Kassapa think it fit to preach the doctrine in 
the presence of the learned sage Ananda ? It is as if the needle-pedlar 
were to deem he could sell a needle to the needle-maker.” I^ssapa is 
incensed at these words, but Ananda appeases him by acknowledging 
that he (Kassapa) is in every way his superior and asks him to 

“ DA.i. 11. 

S. ii. 217 ff. 


“ »S. V. 101; Thag. vers. 1034-5. 
”«A.i. 180. 


Vin. i. 92. 
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pardon Tissa. “ Be indulgent, your reverence,” says he, “ women are 
foolish.”*^ 

In this passage Ananda is spoken of as Vedehamiini. The Commentary** 
explains it by 'pa^ditamuni, and says further, paridi^ hi Miff4ManJdiatem 
vedem ihati sabbakiccdni karoti, tas7nd vedeho ti vuccali ; veddio oa so muni 
cd ti vedehamuni,^^ 

It was perhaps Ananda’s championship of the women’s cause which made 
him popular with the nuns and earned for him a reputation rivalling, as 
was mentioned above, even that of Maha Kassapa. When Pajftpati 
GOtami, with a number of Sakyan women, undaunted by the Buddha’s 
refusal of their request at Kapilavatthu, followed him into Vesali and there 
beseeched his consent for women to enter the Order, the Buddha would 
not change his mind. 

Ananda found the women dejected and weeping, with swollen feet, 
standing outside the KutagarasSU. Having learnt what had happened, 
he asked the Buddha to grant their request. Three times he asked and 
three times the Buddha refused. Then he changed his tactics. He in- 
quired of the Buddha if women were at all capable of attaining the Fruits 
of the Path. The answer was in the affirmative, and Ananda pushed home 
the advantage thus gained. In the end the Buddha allowed women 
to enter the Order subject to certain conditions. They expressed their 
great gratitude to Ananda.®* In this coimcction, the Buddha is re- 
ported as having said®° that had Ananda not persuaded him to give 
his consent to the admission of women to the Order, the Sasana 
would have lasted a thousand years, but now it would last only five 
hundred. 

This championing of the women’s cause was also one of the charges 
brought against Ananda by his colleagues at the end of the First Council. 
(Sec below.) 

Perhaps it was this solicitude for their privileges that prompted him to 
ask the Buddha one day why it was that women did not sit in public 

iS.ii. 215 ff.; llio Tibetans say that went away from home Ananda wished 
when Kassapa died, Ajatasatiu was very tu join him, but his mother was unwilling, 
grieved because he had not been able to ^ because his brother, Devadatta, had 
see the monk^s body. Ananda took the , already gone away. Ananda therefore 
king to the mountain whore it had been • went to the Videha country and became 
buried and showed it to him (Rockhill, a muni. Is this another explanation of 
op. cit., p. 162 and n. 2). the term Vedehamuni 7 

•* SA.ii.l32. ®* Vin. ii. 263 ff. Ananda is again 

** Compare with this the derivation of , found as intermediary for Pajapatl 
Vedehlputta in oonnection with Ajata- GotamI in M.iii. 263 f. 
sattu. See also s.r. Vedehiki. The Mtu. “ Vin.ii.266. 

(iii. 176-7) says that when the Buddha 
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assemblies {e.g, courts of justice), or embark on business, or reap the full 
fruit of their actions.** 

That Ananda was in the liabit of preaching frequently to the nuns is 
evident from the incidents quoted above and also from other passages.*^ 
He seems also to have been in charge of the arrangements for sending 
preachers regularly to the nuns. A passage in the SamyuUa Commentary** 
seems to indicate that Ananda was a popular preacher among laywomen 
as well. 

They would stand l ound him when he preached, fanning him and asking 
him questions on the Dhamma. When he w ent to Kosambi to impose the 
higher penalty on Channa, the women of King Udena’s harem, hearing of 
his presence in the park, came to him and listened to his preaching. So 
impressed were they that they gave him five hundred robes.** It was 
on this occasion that Ananda convinced Udena of the conscientiousness 
with which the Sakya])utta monks used everything which was given to 
them, wasting nothing. The king, pleased with Ananda, gave him another 
five hundred robes, all of w'hich he distributed among the community. 

A similar story is related of the women of Pasenadi's palace and their 
gift to Ananda. The king was at first angry, but afterwards gave Ananda 
oiie thousand robes.’* 

The Dhamniapada Commentary’^ says that once Pasenadi asked the 
Buddha to go regularly to the palace wdth five hundred monks and preach 
the Law to his queens Mallika and Vasabhakhattiya and to the other women 
in the palace. When the Buddha said that it was impossible for him to 
go regularly to one place he w^as asked to send a monk, and the duty was 
assigned to Ananda. He therefore went to the palace at stated times and 
instructed the queens. Mallika was found to be a good student, but not 
so Vasabhakhattiya. 

The Jdtaka Conunentary’* says that the women of the palace were 
themselves asked which of the eighty chief disciples they would have as 
Iheir preacher and they unanimously chose Ananda. For an incident 
connected with Ananda ’s visits to the palace see the Mahdmra Jdtaka 
and also s.v. Pasenadi. 

According to the AngutUira Commentary’* Ananda was beautiful to 
look at. 

Ananda's services seem often to have been sought for consoling the 
sick. Thus we find Anfttbaptpflka sending for him when he lay ill (M. iii. 


^ A. ii. 82. See also GS. ii. 92, n. 2, 
on the interpretation of the last word. 

« E,g., S. V. 164 ff.; Thag. v. 1020; 
ThagA, ii. 129. 

•M.210. 


»» Vin.ii.290. 
J.ii.24 ff. 
i. 382 ff. 
i. 882. 


i 

I 


ii.633. 



258), and also Sirivaf^bft (S. v. 176 f.) and M&nadlnna [ibid,, 177 f.). He 
is elsewhere mentioned as helping the Buddha to wait on a sick monk.*'* 
We are told that when the Buddha had his afternoon siesta, Ananda 
would spend his time in waiting upon the sick and talking to them.^^ 
Ananda was never too busy to show gratitude to his friends. When a 
certain crow-keeper's family, members of which had been of special service 
to him, had been destroyed by a pestilence, leaving only two very young 
boys, he obtained the Buddha's special permission to ordain them and 
look after them, though they were under the requisite age.’® 

When Ananda discovered that his friend Roja and Malla had no real 
faith in the Buddha, he was greatly grieved and interceded on his special 
behalf with the Buddha that he should make Roja a believer. Later he 
obtained the Buddha's permission for Roja to offer a meal of potherbs.” 
In another place we find Roja presenting Ananda with a linen cloth.’® 
According to the JaiahiUhahtthff^ Roja once tried to persuade Ananda 
to go back to the lay-life. 

His sympathy is also shown in the story of the woman who asked to have 
a share in the Viliara built by Vis&kha. She brought a costly carpet, but 
could find no place in which to put it; it looked so poor beside the other 
furnishings. Ananda helped her in her disappointment.®® 

Once in Jetavana, in an assembly of monks, the Buddha spoke the praises 
of Ananda, and ranked him the foremost bhikkhu in five respects ; erudition, 
good behaviour (gcUmantdnam, power of walking, according to Dhamma- 
pala), retentive memory, resoluteness and personal attention.®^ Again, 
shortly before the Buddha's death, he speaks affectionately of Ananda®®; 
Ananda knew the right time to bring visitors to the Tathagata; he had 
four exceptional qualities, in that whoever came to see him, monks or 
nuns, laymen or lay women, they were all filled with joy on beholding him®®; 
when he preached to them they listened with rapture and delight, which 
never tired.®® 

Another proof of the Buddha's esteem for Ananda. is the incident of his 
asking Ananda to design a robe for the monks to be in pattern like a field 
inMagadha (Vin. i. 287). 

’^Vin.i.302. DhA.i. 416 f. 

Sp.iii. 661. »^A.i.24f. 

Vin. i. 79; to a young monk who i ®® ii* 144-6; A. ii. 132; A. v. 229; 
used to wait on him and do various 8A. ii.94f. 

servicesforhim, Ananda gave five hundred ®® He was called Ananda because he 
robes presented to him by Pasenadi; the brought joy to his kinsmen (ThagA. ii. 
monk distributed them to his colleagues. 123). 

Vin. i. 247-9. But see the story of Atllla (DhA. iii. 

llnd.,i, 296. ' 327), who is not satisfied with Ananda's 

ii. 281. * preaching. 
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In spite af Ananda having been the constant companion of the Bnddha 
— ^probably because of that very fact — ^it was not until after the Buddha's 
parinibbana that Ananda was able to realise Arahantship.^^ Though he 
was not an arahant he had the patisambhida, being among the few who 
possessed this qualification while yet learners (Sekha).*® When it was 
decided by Maha Kassapa and others that a Convocation should be held 
to systematise the Buddha's teachings^ five hundred monks were chosen as 
delegates, among them, Ananda. He was, however, the only non-arahant 
{sekha) among them, and he had been enjoined by his colleagues to put forth 
great effort and repair this disqualification. At length, when the convoca- 
tion assembled, a vacant seat had to be left for him. It had not been 
until late the previous night that, after a final supreme effort, he had 
attained the goal.®^ 

It is said that he won sixfold ahhimia when he was just lying down to 
sleep, his head hardl}’^ on the pillow, his feet hardly off the ground. He 
is therefore described as having become an arahant in none of the four 
postures. When he appeared in the convocation, Maha Kassapa welcomed 
him warmly and shouted three times for joy.®® In the convocation, Ananda 
was appointed to answer Maha Kassapa 's questions, and to co-operate 
with him in rehearsing the Dhamma (as opposed to the Vinaya). 

Ananda came to be known as Dhammabhanfagarika, owing to his skill 
in remembering the word of the Buddha; it is said that he could remember 
everything spoken by the Buddha, from one to sixty thousand words in 
the right order, and without missing one single syllable.*® 

In the first four Nikilyas of thci Hntta Pitak^i, every sutta begins 
with the words “Thus have I heard,’* the “1 *' referring to Ananda. 
It is not stated that Ananda was present at the preaching by the Buddha 
of every siitta, though he was j)resent at most; others, the Buddha repeated 
to him afterwards, in accordance with the conditions under which he had 
become the Buddha’s attendant. 

We are told that Ananda had learnt eighty-two thousand dhamma 

^ Buddhaghosa givPB a long account 237, whert^ the credit for this is given to 
of Ananda's struggle for final eiiianci- a VaJJiputta thera. 
pation (BA. i. 0 ff.); .see also Vin. ii. According to the MaJJhiniabh&liakl, 

286. says Buddhaghosa, Ananda appeared on 

^ VibhA. 388. his scat while the others looked on, having 

He had been occupied in consoling come through the earth; according to 
the laity after the* Buddha’s death and others he came through the air. Accord- 
had had no time for practising meditation. ing to ThagA. ii. 130, it was a Brahm& of 
In the end it was a devatd in the woodland the Suddhftvftsa who announced Ananda’s 
grove in Kosala, where he was staying, . attainment of arahantship to his ool- 
who pointed out the urgency of the i leagues at the Convocation, 
matter (S. i. 190-200); but see ThagA. i- ‘ ThagA. ii. 134. 
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(topics) from the Buddha hiiUBelf and two thousand from his colleagues.*^ 
He had also a reputation for fast talking; where an ordinary man could 
speak one word Ananda could speak eight; the Buddha could speak 
sixteen words for each one word of Ananda.*^ Ananda could remember 
anything he had once heard up to fifteen thousand stanzas of sixty thousand 
lines.** 

Ananda lived to be very old**; a hymn of praise sung at his death is in- 
cluded at the end of the stanzas attributed to him in the TheragdAd,^ 
That the Buddha's death was a great blow to him is ^own by the 
stanzas he uttered immediately after the event.** Three months earlier 
he had heard for the first time that death of the Buddha was near at hand 
and had besought him to live longer. The reply attributed to the Buddha 
is a curious one, namely, that on several previous occasions, at Bajagaha 
and at Vesali,** he had mentioned to Ananda that he could, if he so desired, 
live for a whole lappa, and had hinted that Ananda should, if he felt so 
inclined, request him to prolong his life. Ananda, however, having failed to 
take the hint on these occasions, the opportunity was now past, and the 
Buddha must die ; the fault was entirely Ananda’s.®’ It was when Ananda 
was temporarily absent from the Buddha's side that the Buddha had 
assured H&ra that he would die in three months.** 

As the end approached, the Buddha noticed that Ananda was not by his 
side; on enquiry he learnt that Ananda was outside, weeping and filled 
with despair at the thought that the Master would soon be no more, and 
that he (Ananda) would have to work out his perfection unaided. The 
Buddha sent for him and consoled him by pointing out that whatever is 
born must, by its very nature, be dissolved. Three times he said, “ For 
a long time, Ananda, you have been very near to me by acts of love, kind 
and good, never varying, l)eyond all measure,-' and he exhorted him to be^ 
earnest in effort, for lie would soon realise emancipation.** 

Once, earlier, when Udayi had teased Ananda for not having benefited 
from his close association with the personality of the Master, the Buddha 
had defended Ananda, saying, “ Say not so, Udayi; should he die without 
attaining perfect freedom from passion, by virtue of his piety, he would 
seven times win rule over the devas and seven times be King of Jambudipa. 
Howbeit, in this very life shall Ananda attain to Nibbana."^*® 

Thag. V. 1024. D. ii. 157. 

MA. i. 283. See, e.gf., D. 102 f . 

®>MA.i.60L ” /6id., 114-18. 

One hundred and twenty yeaiH, says i Jbid,, 106-6. 

DhA,ii.99;he is bracketed with Bakkulat , • •• Ibid., 144. It was on this occasion 
as having lived to a great age (AA. ii. that the PeUasa Jdtdka was preached 
596). ; (J. iii. 23 ff.). 

A.i.228. 


•* Vers. 1047-9. 
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Ananda did his best to persuade the Buddha to die in one of the great 
cities, such as Bajagaha or Savatthi, and not in Eusinara, the little wattle- 
and-daub town (as he called it) in the middle of the jungle. He was not 
satisfied until the Buddha had revealed to him the past history of Eusinara, 
how it had once been Kiisivaii, the royal capital of the mighty MaU 
Sudassana,^^^ 


Just before the Buddha died, Ananda was commissioned to inform the 
Mallas of the impending event, and after the Buddha’s death, Anuruddha 
entrusted him, with the help of the Mallas of Eusinara, with all the 
arrangements for the funeral.^®* Ananda had earlier'®® learnt from the 
Buddha how the remains of a Tathagata should be treated, and now he 
was to benefit by the instruction. 

At the end of the First Council, the duty of handing down unimpaired 
the Digha Nikaya through his disciples was entrusted to Ananda.'®^ He 
was also charged with the duty of conveying to Channa the news that the 
higher penalty (brahmada'^^) had been inflicted on him by the Sangha. 
Ananda had been deputed by the Buddha himself to carry out this, his last 
administrative act,'®® but Ananda, not wishing to undertake the responsi- 
bility alone (knowing that Channa had a reputation for roughness), was 
granted a number of companions, with whom he visited Channa. The 
latter expressed repentance and was pardoned.'®® Perhaps it was because 
both the Buddha and Ananda’s colleagues knew of his power to settle 
disputes that he was chosen for this delicate task.'®^ 

Ananda’s popularity, however, did not save him from the recriminations 
of his fellows for some of his actions, which, in their eyes, constituted 
offences. Thus he was charged'®® with: (1) having failed to find out 
from the Buddha which were the lesser and minor precepts which the 
Sangha were allowed to revoke if they thought fit'®®; (2) with having 
stepped on the Buddha’s rainy-season garment when sewing it; (3) with 
having allowed the Buddha’s body to be first saluted by women"®; (4) with 
having omitted to ask the Buddha to live on for the space of a kappa'"; 
and (5) with having exerted himself to procure the admission of women 
into the Order."® 

Ananda ’s reply was that he himself saw no fault in any of these acts, 
but that he would confess the as faults out of faith in his colleagues. 


D.ii. 146. 

76»d.,168. if. 

1®® /6«/.,141f. • 

DA*i.l6. 

D.ii. 164. 

Vin. ii. 2D0-2. 

See S. ii. 235 f., where the Buddha 
olasBeB him with S&riputta and Moggal- 


lana for his ability to settle disputeB 
among the monks. 

1®® Vin. ii. 288-9. 

1®® See D. ii. 164. 

^^® Not mentioned elsewhere, but see 
I Bockhill, op. eit., p. 164. 
j D.ii. 116. 

' Vin.ii.263. 
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On another occasion he was found fault with (1) for having gone into the 
village to beg for alms, clothed in his waist-cloth and nether garment'^*; 
(2) for having worn light garments which were blown about by the wind.^^* 

The last years of his life, Ananda seems to have spent in teaching and 
preaching and in encouraging his younger colleagues. Among those who 
held discussions with him after the Buddha's passing away are mentioned 
Dasama of the A(thakaiiagara/^^ Gopaka Moggidlana^^* and Subba Todayya* 
putta.“’ 

The Pali Canon makes no mention of Ananda’s death. Fa Hsien,^^* 
however, relates what was probably an old tradition. When Ananda was 
on his way from Magadha to Vesali, there to die, Ajatasattu heard that he 
was coming, and, with his retinue, followed him up to the Kohini River. 
The chiefs of Vesali also heard the news and went out to meet him, and 
both parties reached the river banks. Ananda, not wishing to incur the 
displeasure of either part y, entered into the state of tejokasina in the middle 
of the river and his body went up in flames. His remains were divided 
into two portions, one for each party, and they built cetiyas for their en- 
shrinement. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Ananda had been the son of Ananda, 
King of Haipsavati, and was t herefore a step-brother of Padumuttara. His 
name was Sumana. King Ananda allow^ed no one but himself to wait on the 
Buddha. Prince Sumana having quelled an insurrection of the frontier 
provinces, the king offered him a boon as reward, and he asked to be allowed 
to entertain the Buddha and his monks for throe months. With great rcl uc- 
taucc the king agreed, provided the Buddha's consent was obtained. Wlien 
Sumana went to the viliara to obtain this, he was greatly impressed l)y 
the loyalty and devotion of the Buddha's personal attendant, the monk 
Sumana, and by his ^ddA^-powe^s. Having learnt from the Buddha that 
these were the result of good deeds, he himself determined to lead a pious 
life. For the Buddha's residence Prince Sumana bought a pleasaunce 
named Sobhana from a householder of that same name and built therein 
a monastery costing one hundred thousand. On the way from the capital 
to Sobhana Park he built viharas, at distances of a league from each other. 
When all preparations were completed, the Buddha went to Sobhana with 
one hundred thousand monks, stopping at each vihara on the way. At the 
festival of dedication of the Sobhana Vihara, Sumana expressed a wish 
to become a personal attendant of a future Buddha, just asiSumana was of 

Via. i . 298 . Giles trans. 44. The story also occurs 

Ibid., ii. 136. . in DhA. ii. 99 ff., with several variations 

M. i. 349 f. : in detail. 

/6id.,iii. 7; Thag., ver. 1024. | See also Rookhill, op. ci7., 166 f. 

D. i. 204 ff. 
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Padmnuttara. Towards this end he did many good deeds. In the time 
of K aasa p a Buddha he gave his upper garment to a monk for him to carry 
his begging-bowl in it. Later he was bom in heaven and again as King of 
Benares. He built for eight Paoceka Buddhas eight monasteries in his royal 
park^‘® and for ten thousand years he looked after them. The Apadana 
mentions^*^ that he became ruler of heaven thirty-four times and king of 
men fifty-eight times. 

Ananda's name occurs in innumerable Jatakas; he is identified with 
Suriyakumfira in the Devadhamma Jdtaha (i. 133), GuUalohlta in the 
Muv>ika (i. 198), Pajjuna in the Maccha (i. 332), K&laka^ni in the Kala- 
hari (i- 365), Radha in the Rddha (i. 496), Potthapada in the Radha II, 
(ii. 134), Cullanandiya in the Cullanandiya (i. 202), Gamaplcapd^ in the 
Gdmanicr4^ (ii. 310), Cullalohita in the Sdluka (ii. 420), Dabbasena in 
the Ekardja (iii. 15), Potthapada in the Kaldbu (iii. 100), BarapasIS6t(hi in 
the Pltha (iii. 121), Vedehatapasa in the Gaiidhdra (iii. 369), Sumahgala 
in the Smuartgala (iii. 444), Anusissa in the Lidriya (iii. 469), Hapd^vya 
in the Ka^hadtpdyana (iv. 37), Pottika in the Nigrodha (iv. 43), Paftca- 
sikha in the Bildrakosiya (iv. 69), Rohineyya in the Ghata (iv. 69), Yu- 
dhit^hila in the YuvaMjaya (iv. 123), Bharata in the Dasaratha (iv. 130), 
in the Ka^ha (iv. 186), the Sudhdbhojam (v. 412), the Nimi 
(vi. 129), and the Kuldmka (i. 206), KaliAga in the Kdliitgabodlii 
(iv. 236), Vissakamma in the Buruci (iv. 325), Sambhutapapdl^a 
in the Samhhula (iv. 401), Cittamiga in the Rohantamiga (iv. 423), 
Sumukha in the Hamsa (iv. 430), Anusissa in the Sarahhariga (v. 151), 
Somadatta in the CullasuUisoma (v. 192), Sunanda the charioteer in the 
TJmmadanVi (v. 227), the younger brother of Kusa in the Kusa (v. 312), 
Nanda iii the Sona-Navda (v, 332), Sumukha in the Oulaharnsa (v. 334), 
and the Mahdhamm (v. 382), the brahmin Nanda in the Mahd Sutasoma 
(v. 511), Somadatta in the Bhuridatta (vi. 219). He was also the barber 
in the Makhddeva (i. 139), the antevdsika in the AsdtamanUi (i. 289), 
the bandit-leader in the Takka (i. 299), the brahmin in the Sdrambha 
(i. 375), the Sattuhhasta (iii. 351), the Paldm (iii. 25), the Junha (iv. 100), 
and the Bdlikeddra (iv. 282); the tree-sprite in the Kusandli (i. 443), 
the elephant trainer in the Sumedha (i. 446), the younger brother of the 
Bodhisatta in the Manika^itha (ii. 286), the marauder in the Seyya 
(ii. 403), the inhabitant of a frontier village in the Mahd Assa/rohaka 
(iii. 13), the attendant in the Sahkha (iv. 22), one of the seven brothers 
in the Bhisa (iv. 314), the physician SIvaka in the Sim (iv. 412), and 
the arrow-maker in the Mahd-Janaka (vi. 68). 

Several times he was born as an animal. Thus he was a parrot in the 


12® TbagA. ii. 121 flf. 


1*1 i. 52 f. 
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Saccankira (i. 327), the Ahbhantara (ii. 400) and the Mahd-ummagga 
(vi. 478), a jackal in the Ouiria (ii. 30), the father-goose in the Vinllaka 
(ii. 40), the tortoise in the Kacohapa (ii. 81), the iguana in the CuUapaduma 
(ii. 121), the otter in the Sasa (iii. 56)^ the younger swan in the Neru 
(iii. 248), the crab in the Suvairi'^akakkataka (iii. 298)^, the wise naga in 
the MaMpaduma (iv. 196), the tawny dog in the Mahdhodhi (▼. 246) 
and the vulture king in the KwjAla (v. 456). 

He was many times king: in the Nigrodhamiga (i. 153), the Kukkura 
(i. 178), the Bhqjdjdmya (i. 181), the Ajaflfia (i. 182), the Tittha (i. 185), 
the Mahildmukha (i. 188), the Mudulakkha'^a (i. 306), the Kudddla 
(i. 315), the Mahdsupina (i. 345), the Attisa (i. 354), the Mahdsdra (i. 387), 
the Sdlittaka (i. 420), the Bandhanamokkha (i. 440), the Ekapaifii^a (i. 508), 
the Oagga (ii. 17), the Suhanu (ii. 32), the Mora (ii. 38), the Susima (ii. 50), 
the Oijjha (ii. 52), the K alydnadhanma (ii. 65), the Kaldyamutthi (ii. 76), 
the Sangdnia ramra (ii. 95), tht* Vdlodaka (ii. 97), the Oiridanta (ii. 99), 
the PahlxUupatthara (ii. 127), the Pm^namdt (ii. 175), the Kacchapa (ii. 
178), the Kosiya (ii. 209), the OutUla (ii. 257), the Sankappa (ii. 277), 
the Ku'ifjtdaka-Kucchi-Sindhava (ii. 291 ) the Siri (ii. 415), the Ndmcchanda 
(ii. 429), the Supatta (ii. 436), the Chavaka (iii. 30), the Sayha (iii. 33), 
the Brahmadatta (iii. 81), the Rdjomda (iii. 112), the Kesava (iii. 145), 
the Sussondi (iii. 190), the Avdriya (iii. 232), the Nandiyamiga (iii. 274), 
the Dhajavihetha (iii. 307), the Kukku (iii. 321), the Sutann (iii. 330), 
the Atfktife/M (iii 355)j the Mahdkapi (iii. 375), thoZ>a/Aa<iAamm« (iii. 388), 
the Sushm (iii. 397), the AUhasadda (iii. 434), the Atthdna (iii. 478), the 
(^ullabodhi (iv. 27), the Mdtiposaha (iv. 95), the Bhaddasdla (iv. 157), the 
Mittdmitta (iv. 199), the Amha (iv. 207), the Jamhamsa (iv. 218), the 
Duta (iv. 228), the Biirumiga (ii. 263), the Sarabhamiga (ii. 275), the 
Udddlaka (iv. 304), the Dasabrdhma^ia (iv. 368), the Bhikkhdparampara 
(iv. 374), the Sattigumba (iv. 437), the Kuinbha (v. 20), the Tesakutia 
(v. 125) and the Sdma (vi, 95). 

He was King of Benares in the Kdka (i. 486), the Tacasdra (iii. 206) 
and the Sankhapdla (v. 177); King Mallika in the Rdjovdda (ii. 5), the 
Kosala King in the Mari^ikundala (iii. 155), King Vaftka in the Ohata 
(iii. 170), the Kosavya King in the Dhuniakdri (iii. 402), King Affhami- 
saka in the Oangamdla (iii. 454), and King DhanaAjaya in the Sambham 
(v. 67), and the V idhurapandita (vi. 329). 

In the Mahd Ndradakassapa Jdtaka^^^ Ananda was born as Rujfty 
daughter of King Aikgati. 

The Dhammapada Commentary'** states that once when Ananda was 
a blacksmith he sinned with the wife of another man. As a result, he 
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suffered in hell for a long time and was born for fourteen existences as 
some one’s wife, and it was seven existences more before the results of his 
evil deed were exhausted. 

There seems to be some confusion as to the time at which Ananda 
entered the Order. In the Canonical account”* he became a monk in 
the second year of the Buddha’s ministry. In the verses attributed to 
him in the Theragdtha,^^^ however, he says that he has been for twenty- 
five years a learner {ftekha). It is concluded from this that Ananda must 
have joined the Order only in the twentieth year after the Enlightenment 
and the whole story of his having been ordained at the same time as 
Devadatta is discredited.^®* The verses occur in a lament by Ananda 
that his master is dead and that he is yet a learner. The twenty-five 
years which Ananda mentions probably refer to the period during which 
he had been the Buddha’s personal attendant and not to his whole career 
as a monk. During that period, “ though he was but a learner, no 
thoughts of evil arose in him,” the implication being that his close con- 
nection with the Buddha and his devotion to him gave no room for such. 
He, nevertheless, laments that he could not become an asekha while the 
Buddha was yet alive. If this interpretation be accepted — and I see no 
reason why it should not l)e — there is no discrepancy in the accounts 
of Ananda’s ordination. 

Vin. ii. 1H2. See also Rhys Davids’ article on Deva- 

^ Vers. 1039 ff. datta in KRK. 

See. g.<7.. Thomas; op. cit,. 12.3. 

2. Ananda.— A Khattiya king of Haipsavati, father of Padumuttara 
Buddha.^ He had, by another wife, a daughter Nanda, who became the 
therl Pakula in the present age.® Once, with twenty of his ministers 
and twenty thousand of his subjects, he appeared before Padumuttara 
Buddha at Mithila and, having received the ehi-bhikkhu-pabhajjd,** 
they became arahants.® The Buddha went back with them to Hamsavat! 
where he preached the Buddhavamsa.^ 

One of Ananda’s sons was the prince Sumana, step-brother to Padu- 
muttara, who became Ananda, the personal attendant of Gotama 
Buddha.* 

^ J. i. 37: Bu. xii. 19. ^ MA. ii. 722; DA. ii. 488. 

* ThigA. 91. « BuA. 160. » ThagA.ii. 122. 

3. Ananda. — Step-brother of Mahgala Buddha. He came to Mangala 
Buddha with ninety crores of followers; having heard the Buddha’s 
preaching, they all became arahants.® 

1 J. 1.30. 



4. Ananda. — Son of Tlssa Buddha, his mother being SubhaddL^ 

^ Bu. zyiii. 18. 

5. Ananda.— Son of Phussa Buddha, his mother being Kisigotami.^ 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary,* however, gives his name as Anupama. 

1 Bu. xix. 16. * p. 192. 

6. Ananda. — A Pacceka Buddha of ninety-one kappas ago. The thera 
Cltakap&Jaka» in a previous birth, came down from the deva-loka and 
cremated the Pacceka Buddha^s body with due honour.^ According 
to the Majjhiin<a Nikdya and its Commentary,* there were four Pacceka 
Buddhas of this name. 

1 Ap. i. 227. * M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 

7. Ananda. — A king of vultures. Tie dwelt with ten thousand vul- 
tures in Gijjhakuta and came to hear Kup&la preach. At the end of 
K iin5. 1fl/R sermon Ananda, too, discoursed in the same strain, dwelling 
on the evil qualities of women koopmg to facts within his knowledge. 
He lived in the KunUadaha with Mirada, Devala, Pupnamukha, the 
cuckoo, and KupUa.* In the present age the vulture-king was Ananda 
Thera, the Buddha’s attendant.* 

1 J. V. 424, 447-60. * SnA. i. 369. ® J. v. 450. 

8. Ananda. — A king of fishes, appointed by the fishes themselves to 
rule over them.^ He was one of the six monsters of the deep. He lived 
on one side of the ocean and all the fishes came to him morning and 
evening to pay their respects. He lived on rock-slime (scvSlo) till one 
day he swallowed, by mistake, a fish. Liking the taste very much, he 
found out what it was, and from that day he ate fish, unknown to his 
subjects. Seeing their numbers diminish, they began to grow inquisitive, 
and one day one of their wise ones hid in the lobe of Ananda’s ear and 
discovered him eating the fish which straggled behind. When this was 
reported to the other fish, they fled in terror and hid themselves. Ananda, 
desirous of eating them, searched everywhere; believing that they lay 
inside a mountain, he encircled it with his body. Seeing his own tail 
on the other side of the mountain and believing it to be a fish trying to 
escape, he crunched it in a rage. The tail was fifty leagues long and he 
suffered excruciating pain. Attracted by the smell of blood, the fish 
collected round and ate him bit by bit. His skeleton was as big as a 
mountain, and holy ascetics, flying through the air and seeing it below 

1 J. i. 207; ii. 362. 
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them, told men about it and the story became famous throughout Jam- 
budipa. Ktlahattbi is reported as relating this story to the king in the 
Mahd Sutasoma Jatdka? Ananda is referred to as an example of great 
deceitfulness.* 

* J.v. 462-4. » MA.i.l38. 

9« Ananda. — A yakkha to whom a shrine, called the Ananda Cetiyai was 
dedicated. The Cetiya was in Bhoganagara and was later converted 
into a Buddhist Vihara.^ There the Buddha stayed during his last 
sojourn, and mention is made of a sermon he preached there to the monks 
on the Four Great Authorities {caUaro mahdpadesd)^ From there he 
went to Pava. 

1 AA.ii.660. * D.ii. 123-6; A.ii. 167. 

10. Ananda. — A banker of Sdvatthi. He had eighty crores of money, 
but was a great miser. He had a son, Mulasiri, and once a fortnight he 
would gather his kinsfolk together and, in their presence, admonish his 
son as to the desirability of amassing wealth, always increasing it, giving 
none away. When the banker died he was born in a Ca^d^l^' family 
outside the city gates. The king appointed Mulasiri banker in his place. 

From the time of Ananda’s conception among the Candalas, mis- 
fortune dogged their footsteps. Knowing that a Jonah had come among 
them, they caused a search to be made and, as a result of their investi- 
gations, they sent the pregnant mother away. When the child was 
born he was a monstrosity with his organs all out of place. When old 
enoughj he was given a potsherd and told to beg his living. One day 
he came to the house in which he had lived in his former life, and though 
he managed to enter it, he was discovered and thrown out by the servants. 
The Buddha happened to be passing by, and sending for Mulasiri, he 
told him that the beggar had been his father. Being convinced by 
certain proofs, Mulasiri believed and took refuge in the Buddha.^ It is 
said that eighty-four thousand beings attained deathlessness on the 
occasion of the Buddha preaching to Mulasiri about his father Ananda.* 

^ DhA.ii. 26-8 ; the story is referred to in the MUindaparlha (p. 350). 

» AA. i. 67. 


11. Ananda. — Author of the Mulatikd on Buddhaghosa’s Commen- 
taries on the Abhidhamma.^ He was originally a native of India, but 
came over to Ceylon and became head of the Vanavfad fraternity in the 
Island. He probably lived about the eighth or ninth century a.d. and 

^ Gv. 60, 60; Sas. 60. 
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wrote the M^at^ika at the request of a monk named Buddhamitta. He is 
probably identical with Ananda, teacher of Culla DhammapUa (see 
below).* He was also known as Vanaratana Tissa from his connection 
with the Vanavasi school. 

* P.L.C. 202 f.; 210 f. 

12. Ananda. — Teacher of Culla Dhammapala, author of the Saccasan- 
khepa} The Saddhamma Sahghala* says that Ananda was the author 
of the Saccasankhepa. See also above (Ananda 11). 

^ q*v. * ix. 

13. Ananda. — Teacher of Buddbapplyay author of the Rupasiddhi. He 
was a native of Ceylon, for Buddhapiya refers to him as Tambapawid^ 
dhaja^ He too belonged to the VanavasI sect and wrote a Sinhalese 
interverbal translation to Piyadasd^s Pada-Sddhana and another to the 
Khudda-Sikkhd, He was a disciple of Udumbaragiri MedhaAkara, pupil 
of Siriputta, and he probably lived in the time of Vijayabahu III/ 

He was the teacher of Vedeha» author of the SamanUikylaoa^rf,am? 
Sec also Buddhavaipsa Vanaratana Ananda. 

1 P.L.C.211. * Ibid,, 220. 

14. Ananda. — Author of the Saddhammopayana, also called Abhayagirl- 
Kavicakravarti Ananda and probably belonging to the same period as 
Ananda (1 3). His friend and companion, for whom his book was written, 
was Buddbasoma. An Ananda, probably a later writer, is also the 
author of a Sinhalese Commentary on the Saddhammopayana.^ 

1 P.L.C. 212. 

15. Ananda. — Com])aiiiou of Chapata and co-founder of the Sihala-5aAgha 
of Burma.^ He was Liter cut off from the community for trying to send 
to his kinsfolk an elephant presented to him by King Narapati. His 
companions suggested that the animal should be let loose in the forest, 
in accordance with the Buddha’s teaching regarding kindness to animals. 
Ananda’s reply was that the Buddha had also preached kindness to 
kinsfolk.* He died in 1246.* 

^ Sas. 65. * Forchammer: Jardine Prize fCasay, 

^ Bode: op. cit,, 24. . p. 35. 

16. Ananda. — Of Haipsavati. Author of the MadhusdratAadlpant, 
a tikd on the Abhidhamma.^ 

^ bi&d. 48; but sco Bode: op. cit,. 47-8. 
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17. Ananda. — Called Mipava, in order to distinguiBh him from others, , 
He was a brahmin youth, maternal cousin of the therl Uppalava^Qd, 
with whom he had been in love when she was a laywoman. One day 
when Upalavaw^ returned from her alms-rounds to her hut in Andhavana^ 
where she was living at the time, Anandama^ava, who was hiding under 
her bed, jumped up and seized her. In spite of her protestations and 
admonitions, he overcame her resistance by force and, having worked 
his will of her, went away. As if unable to endure his wickedness, the 
earth burst asunder and he was swallowed up in Avici.^ 

In order that such assaults should not be repeated, Pasenadi Kosala 
erected, at the Buddha's suggestion, a residence for the nuns within the 
city gates, and henceforth they lived only within the precincts of the city.® 

1 DhA.ii. 49-60. ^ Ibid., 61 f. 

Ananda Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Tika Nipdta of the Anguttara 
Nikdya, It consists of ten suttas, the last of which contains a prophecy 
regarding Ananda.^ 

1 A. i. 215-28. 

1. Ananda Sutta. — Preached by Ananda to Vadgisa. Once as they 
were going together for alms to Savatthi, Vangisa confessed that he was 
disaffected. Ananda advised him on how to overcome the disaffection 
by proper cultivation of the senses.^ 

1 S.i. 188. 

2. Ananda Sutta. — Once Ananda was living in a forest tract in the 
Kosala country and was much occupied in talking to the laity who came 
to see him. A deva of the forest, desiring his welfare, came up to him 
and suggested that he might stop his constant babbling and meditate 
instead.^ According to Buddhaghosa,® this was soon after the Buddha's 
death, shortly before Ananda became arahant. People, knowing of his 
close attendance on the Master, were ever asking for details about the 
Parinibbana and when they mourned he had to admonish them. He 
used to wander about, taking with him the Buddha's begging bowl and 
robe. In the Theragathd^ the same admonition is put into the mouth of 
a VaJJiputta monk. 

1 S. i. 199. 2 i. 226. ® ver. 119; ThagA; i. 237. 

3. Ananda Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha to Ananda, who asked 
how nirodha could be obtained. By the cessation of the five khandhas^ 
answered the Buddha.^ 

^ S. iii. 24-6. 
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4. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and Ananda, 
at Jetavana, Ananda is asked in what things one discerns the arising 
(uppdda), passing away {vaya)^ and constant change {aMathatta). The 
answer is << in the five khandhas/' The Buddha praises Ananda for his 
answer.^ 

1 S.iii.37-8. 

5. Ananda Sutta. — Same as above, except that the discernment is not 
only with regard to the present, but also to the past and the future.^ 

1 S.iii. 38-9. 


6. Ananda Sutta.— Ananda tells the monks in Jetavana how when he 
and his colleagues were novices, Pun^a Mant&niputta was very helpful 
to them and instructed them as to how the conceit of self (asmimdna) 
arose and how it could be overcome. Having heard him, Ananda says 
he fully understood the Dhamma.^ 

1 S. iii. 105-6. 

7. Ananda Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana. Ananda asks the Buddha 

about psychic power (iddhi), its basis and cultivation, and the practice 
thereof. The Buddha enlightens him.^ 

1 S. V. 286-6. 

8. Ananda Sutta. — Same as above, with the addition of Ananda* s 
declaration that the monks consider the Buddha as their guide, etc.' 

1 S. V. 286. 

9. Ananda Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. Ananda is instructed as 
to how concentration on breathing {dndpdnasaii) leads to the four 
satipafthmias and how these, in turn, bring to completion the seven 
bqjjhangas. These last lead to complete knowledge and release (vijjd- 
vimutti). The methods of their development are explained in detail.' 

^ S. V. 328-33. 

10. Ananda Sutta. — Same as above, the only difierence being the same 
as between 7 and 8. 

11. Ananda Sutta. — Records a visit paid to Ananda at Jetavana by 
Sariputtai who was also staying there. Sariputta tells Ananda that 
sotdpannas are those that have no disloyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha. They have no such immorality as is possessed by the 
uneducated puUhujjanas} 


* S.v. 362-4. 


18 
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12. Aiumda8utta«->Preach6dattheGh08iariiiiamK08amU. Ananda < 

asks the Buddha how monks could enjoy ease (phdsuvihdra) and the 
Buddha tells him.^ 

1 A.iii.132-4. 

13. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between Ananda and Mahft 
Kofthita with regard to what happens after the passionless, remainderless 
ending of the six spheres of contact.^ 

^ A. ii. 162. The P.T.S. text puts this mentary and the Uddana at the end of 
under Kofthita Sutta, but both the Com- I the Vagga treat it as a separate sutta. 

14. Ananda Sutta.— Ananda goes to Sariputta and asks him how far 

a monk could learn the Dhamma, remember it, reflect upon it and teach 
it to others. Sariputta suggests that Ananda should answer the question 
himself, which Ananda does. At the end of the discourse Sariputta 
litters an eulogy on Ananda and calls him the pattern of the true monk.^ 

1 A.iii.361-2. 

15. Ananda Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha in reply to Ananda*S 
question as to how notions of “ I and “ mine and the tendency to 
vain conceit could be completely destroyed.^ This sutta refers to the 
Pu^aka-pafika of the Paraya'i^a, 

1 A.i. 132 f. 

16. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between Ananda and Udtyl on 
the wonders of a Tathagata's attainment and the nature of perception. 
In the course of the dialogue Ananda mentions a visit paid to him by a 
nun who was a follower of the Jatilas, and her questions on samddhi} 

^ A. iv. 426. 

17. Ananda Sutta. — A discourse given to the monks by Ananda on the 
good man and the wicked man.^ 

^ A. V. 6 f. 

18. Ananda Sutta. — On the ten qualities that a monk should possess 
if he would benefit by the practice of the Buddha’s teachings.^ 

1 A. V. 162 ft. 

Ananda or Atthatta Sutta.— The paribbajaka Vaeehagotta visits the 
Buddha and asks him if there is a self. The Buddha makes no reply even 
when the question is repeated, and Vaeehagotta goes away. The Buddha, 
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later, explains to Ananda, in reply to his inquiry, tbat he remained 
silent because whatever answer he gave to Vacchagotta's question, it 
would be capable of being misunderstood and misinterpreted.' 

1 S. iv. 400-1. . 

Anandakum&ra. — A shipwright, who, with three hundred others, was 
sent by Mahosadha to the Upper Ganges to secure timber wherewith to 
build three hundred ships in preparation for Mahosadha’s visit to the 
capital of PafioUa in order to erect buildings for King Vedeha.' 

1 J. Vi. 427. 

Anandabodhi. — The bodhi-tree planted by Ananda at the entrance to 
Jetavana. The people of Sivatthi, led by An&thapip4il>^» suggested to 
Ananda that some place should be provided where they might offer 
flowers and perfumes in the name of the Buddha, when the Buddha was 
away on his periodical tours. After consultation with the Buddha, 
Ananda obtained, with Moggall&na*s assistance, a fruit from the bodhi- 
tree at 6ay&, and had it planted at thf^ gateway of Jetavana in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering, including Pasenadl Kosala and 
Visdkhd. The seed was planted by Anathapi^dika in a golden jar filled 
with fragrant earth. Immediately a sapling sprang up, fifty cubits 
tall, with five branches, each fifty cubits long. The king poured round 
the tree perfumed water from eight hundred jars of gold and silver. In 
order to consecrate the new tree, the Buddha, at Ananda's request, sat 
under it for one night, in the rapture of safndpatlL Because the tree 
was planted by Ananda, it became known as Anandabodhi.' Pilgrims 
who came to the Buddha at Jetavana were in the habit of paying respect 
to the Anandabodhi.^ The Paduuia Jdtaka and the Kdlingabodhi Jdtaka 
were both preached in reference to this bodhi-tree. 

1 J.iv. 228-30. * J.ii.32l. 

Ananda-bhaddekaratta Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. Ananda dis- 
courses to the assembled monks on the nature of the True Saint (Bhadde- 
karattaif. The Buddha appears on the scene and on being told of Ananda’s 
discourse, asks him how exactly he had proceeded. Ananda repeats to 
him the Bhaddekaratta Sutta {q,v,)y which he had previously learnt from 
the Buddha. The Buddha recites it himself from beginning to end and 
praises Ananda for his skill.' 

1 M. Hi. 189-91. 

Anandamdnava.— See Ananda (17). 
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Anandft. — ^One of the five daughters of the chief queen of the king of 
the third OkfcUa dynasty.^ The Mahdvomsa TlkS? says that Okk&ka 
was the youngest of the sixteen kings of the MfthfiSftminAtE dynasty and 
makes no mention of three Okkaka dynasties. 

The name of Okkaka's chief queen was Hatth& (v,l. Bhattft). 

1 DA. i . 268 ; SnA. i . 362. * p. 84. 

** Anandena Sutta. The Buddha is asked by Ananda to tell him of a 
doctrine which would make him more ardent and intent. The Buddha 
teaches him the doctrine of impermanence.^ 

1 S.iii. 187-8. 


Anapana Katha. — The third section of the Mahdvagga of the P(Ui- 
sanibhiddmagga. ^ 


1 Pa.i. 162 ft. 


Anipana Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Bojjhahga Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikdya,^ 

1 S. V. 129-32. 

An&pana Saipyutta. — The fifty-fourth section of the Samyutta Nikdya} 

1 S. V. 311-41. 

An&p&na Sutta. — The idea of in- breathing and out-breathing, if culti- 
vated and developed, leads to much profit.^ 

^ fS. V. 132. 

Anftpanasati Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi on Komudi, the full-moon 
day of the fourth month. The monks had gathered together to see 
the Buddha and eminent disciples had been busy instructing their pupils 
in the various attainments.^ Seing them thus assembled, the Buddha 
was pleased with their demeanour and described how in the confraternity 
of monks were to be found men of various degrees of attainment. Some 
of them practised the cultivation of mindfulness by breathing exercises 
and the Buddha proceeded to explain how it was done. Such mindful- 
ness leads to the development of the four satipatthdnas, and these, in 
turn, to the seven bqjjhangas. Through them one attains deliverance 
through understanding.^ 

^ The Oommentary says the Buddha of developing their attainments. (MA. 
had not gone on tour as usual because j ii. 896-6.) 
he wanted to give the monks opportunity * M. iii. 78-88. 
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1. Anlsaipsa Vagga.— The tenth chapter of the Ohahka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikdya, It consists of eleven suttas on various subjects/ 

1 A. hi. 441-5. 

2. Anlsaipsa Vagga. — The first chapter of the Dasaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya, consisting of ten suttas.^ 

1 A. V. 1-14. 

Anlsaipsa Sutta. — On the six advantages of realising the first fruit 
of the Path (Sotdpattiphala)} 

1 A.iii.441. 


Apapa. — A city in the APguttaripa country (probably its capital). 
The Buddha once visited the city with 1,250 monks and the whole 
company was entertained by the Japia Kenlya.^ From Apapa the 
Buddha went on to Kuslnftrft.* In the SamyuUa Nikdya* Apapa is 
spoken of as a township of the Aftgas {Angdnam nigamo) and the Buddha 
is mentioned as having stayed there with SSrlputta. Several suttas were 
preached at Apana, among them the PotaUya Suita (regarding Po^llya),^ 
the Latukikopama Sutta (to Udiyl),* the Sda Sutta (regarding Sela)^ and 
the Saddha or Apana SuUa!^ Apapa was a brahmin village and was the 
home of tlie Elder Sela.^ On the occasion of the Buddha’s visit to 
Apapa, during which he converted Scla and Keniya, he seems to have 
stayed at Apapa for over a week and ordained Ihree hundred monks in 
the company of Sela.* 

According to Buddhaghosa,^^ the village was called Apapa because it 
had twenty thousand bazaars (dpa^d) and was therefore distinguished 
for its shops {dpandnam ussannattd). Near the village, on the banks of 
the river Mahl, was the woodland where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits. 


^ Vin. i. 246 flf, 

* Ibid., 247. 

* V. 225. 

« M. i. 369 ff. 

* M.i. 447 ff. 


* M.ii.l46ff;Sn.pp. 102 ff. 
’ S. V. 226-7. 

^ ThagA. ii. 47. 

» Sn., p. 112. 

MA.ii.68G. 


Apapa Sutta— See Saddha Sutta. 

Apattl. — A section of the Vinaya Pitaka, the fourth chapter of the 
Parivdra} 


^ Vin. V. 91 ff. 
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ApattfVagga. — The twenty-fifth chapter of the Catukka Nipdia of the 
AnguUara Nikdya, containing ten suttas on various subjects.^ 

1 A. ii. 239-46. 

1. Apatti Sutta. — ^Ananda informs the Buddha at Ohosdtftr&ma in 
Kosambl, that BAhlya’s efforts to bring about dissension in the Order 
had not been suppressed because Anuruddha, being Bahiya's colleague, 
did not want to interfere. The Buddha tells him that they should not 
depend on Anuruddha for interference in disputes, for he was by tem- 
perament unfitted for such action. He then proceeds to discourse to 
Ananda on the four probable reasons for a monk being desirous of creating 
dissension.^ 

1 A. ii. 239 f. 

2. Apattl Sutta. — Deals with the four kinds of fears produced by 
transgressions, involving either being taken in the act and punished or 
having to confess guilt and receive punishment.^ 

1 A. ii. 240-3. 

Apft . — ^A class of deities who were present at the preaching of the Mdhd- 
Bamaya SuUa} 

Buddhaghosa^ says they were born as clevas because of their having 
practised dpokasiiia in previous lives. 

1 D.ii.259, 2 DA.ii. 689. 

Ap&na. — One of the Vanni chiefs of Ceylon, brought into subjection by 

Bhuvanekabfthu I.^ 

1 Cv. xc. 33. 

Ap&ylka Vagga. — The twelfth chapter of the Tika Nipdta> of the 
A^uttara Nikdya} It contains ten suttas on various topics. 

1 A. i. 206-73. 

Ap&ylka Sutta. — On three persons who are doomed to purgatory.' 

1 A.i.266. 

Abhassara. — A Brahma-world where live radiant devas from whose 
bodies rays of light are emitted, like lightning. It belongs to the Rupaloka 
and is in the plane of second jhdna} The devas living there subsist on joy 
(pHtihhakkha)? Their span of life is two kappas and there is no guarantee 
^ Abhs. y. 3; Compendium 188, n. 4. * S. i. 114; DhA. iii. 268; J. vi. 56. 
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that a person who has been bom there may not later be reborn in an un^ 
happy condition.’ From time to time these devas utter shouts of joy say- 
ing “ oho aukharn^ oho auhham** This sound is the best of sounds. These 
devas are completely enveloped in ease {sukhem abhiaoMd parisafiHd),^ 
Their world forms the third station of consciousness (vififldfiuiffhiti), they 
are of uniform body, but their perceptions are diverse {ekaUakayd navuU- 
tamfifiino),^ During the periods of the development of the world many 
beings are born in the Abhassara realm and they are then called the 
highest of the devas, yet even they change their condition.’ In lists of 
devas^ they are given below the Appam&Q&bba and above the Subhft. 

Bodhisattas are sometimes born in the Abhassara world,’ but they 
are never born in Arupa worlds even when they have developed Arupa- 
jhdnas, Baka Brahma was born in Abhassara after having passed through 
Vehapphala and Subhaklppai and it was then that he conceived the belief 
that he was eternal. 

The Buddha visited him and convinced him of the error of his belief.’ 
When the universe is dissolved after the lapse of a long epoch and is 
again evolved, beings are mostly born in the Abhassara world. When, 
sooner or later, the world begins to re-evolve {vivaUati), the Brahmavl- 
m&na appears, but it is empty. Then some being or other, either because 
he has finished his life there or because his merit is exhausted, leaves 
the Abhassara world and is reborn in the Brahmavimana. Others 
follow his example, and it is then that the first to be reborn in the 
Brahma-world thinks of himself as Brahma, the eternal, etc,^® 

When inhabitants of the Abhassara-world are reborn as humans, their 
existence continues to be like that which they had in the brahma-world 
itself. As time goes on, however, they lose their qualities and 
develop the characteristics, both physical and mental, of human beings.^* 
Buddhaghosa^’ says that their birth on earth is opapdtika (by spontaneous 
regeneration) and they are mind-born (manomaya). 

On the occasions when the world is destroyed by fire, the fire spread 
up to the Abhassara-world ; when by water, the water rises to the Subha- 
klppa ; when by wind, the wind reaches to the Vehapphala.^’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,^’ the Abhassaras are so called because 
radiance spreads from their bodies in all directions, like flames from a 

^ A. ii. 127; but see Abbs. v. 6, where * J. iii. 359. 
their life-span is given as eight kappas. D. iii. 29. 

^ A. iii. 202; D. iii. 219. For details see D. iii. 84 ff.» PsA. 

^ A. iv.40,401;D.ii.69;D.iii.253. 253. 

• A. V.0O. “ DA. iii. 865. 

^ i^.Sf.,M.i.289. CypA. 9. 

• AA. i. 73; J. i. 406, 473; M. i. 329; “ MA. i. 29; VibhA. 520; ep. DA. ii. 

MA.i.653;SA.i.l62. 510. 



torch (dm^dadlpikaya acci viya etesatn sarlrato dbhd chijjitvd chijjitvd 
patanti viya sarati visarati ti Abhassard). 

Abhft. — A generic name for devas distinguished for their brilliance, 
such as the Pi^ttftbh& and the Appam&Qftbhi.^ 

iM.iii. 102; MA. ii. 902. 

Abh& Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the four 
splendours, the four due seasons, the four sins and virtues of speech and 
the four choicest parts (saras).^ 

1 A.ii. 139-41. 

Abb& Sutta . — There are four radiances: that of the moon, the sun, of 
fire, and of wisdom, the last being the chief.' 

5 A.ii. 139. 

AmakadhaftAa-peyy&la. — The ninth chapter of the Sacoa SamyuUa of 
the SamyuUa Nikdya. It contains a list of the gifts which Ariyan monks 
abstain from accepting.' 

1 S. V. 470-3. 

Amagandha. — A brahmin. Before the appearance of the Buddha in 
the world, Amagandha became an ascetic and lived in the region of the 
Himalaya with five hundred pupils. They ate neither fish nor flesh. 
Every year they came down from their hermitage in search of salt and 
vinegar, and the inhabitants of a village near by received them with 
great honour and showed them every hospitality for four months. 

Then one day the Buddha, with his monks, visited the same village, 
and the people having listened to his preaching became his followers. 
That year when Amagandha and his disciples went as usual to the village, 
the householders did not show towards them the same enthusiasm as 
heretofore. The brahmin, enquiring what had happened, was full of 
excitement on hearing that the Buddha had been born, and wished to 
know if he ate dmagandha^* by which he meant fish or flesh. He was 
greatly disappointed on learning that the Buddha did not forbid the 
eating of amagandha, but, desiring to hear about it from the Buddha 
himself, he sought him at Jetavana. The Buddha told him that dma- 
gandha was not really fish or flesh, but that it referred to evil actions, and 
that he who wished to avoid it should abstain from evil deeds of every 
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kind. The same question had })een put to the Buddha Kassapa by an 
ascetic named Tlssa, who later became his chief disciple. In giving 
an account of the conversation between Kassapa Buddha and Tissa, 
the Buddha preached to Amagandha the Amagandha Sutta. The brah- 
min and his followers entered the Order and in a few days became ara- 
hants.^ 

1 Sn., pp. 42-6; SiiA. i. 278 ff. 

Amagandha Sutta. — The conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Amagandha mentioned above. ^ According to Buddhaghosa^ 
this was merely a reproduction of the conversation of the Buddha 
Kassapa with the ascetic Tissa, who later became his chief disciple. 

The sutta is particularly interesting as being one of the few passages 
in which sayings of the previous Buddhas are recorded. The Buddha’s 
view is put forward as being identical with that which had been enunci- 
ated long ago, with the intended implication that it was a self-evident 
proposition accepted by all the wise. 

1 Sn.42ff. 3 SnA.i.280 ff. 

Aman^agamani Abhaya.— Son of Mahad&thika and King of Ceylon 
for nine years and eight months. His younger brother, by whom he 
was ultimately slain, was Kanirajdnu-Tissa^ and he had two children, a 
son Culabhaya and a daughter Sivall. I}anaga was his nephew. 

Amandagama^! heightened the cone of the MahA Thupa and made 
additions to the Lohapas^ and the Thup^ama. He also built the 
Rajatalena Vihara and the Mahagamen^i tank to the south of Anur&- 
dhapura, which latter he gave for the use of the Dakkhipa vihara. He 
enacted an order that there should be no slaughter of animals in Ceylon 
and had gourds planted everywhere. To the whole brotherhood of 
monks in the island he once gave robes and alms-bowls filled with 
humhhari^daka fruits (pumpkins) and thereafter he was known by the name 
of Amai^dagamanl.^ 

His brother Kanirajanu-Tissa, having killed him, succeeded to the 
throne.^ Amandagamani is also referred to as Aman^ and Amap^ya. 

^ Amanda iti evidently a synonyin of Kumbtta^aka, 

3 Mhv. XXXV. 1-10; Afl'. 640. 

Amapf&phaladfiyaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
carrying a pingo laden with fruit, he saw the Buddha Padumuttara and 
offered him an amawda fruit (pumpkin 1). In the present age he became 
an arahant.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 459. 
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Amabddvana, — A grove at Cfttmnft. The Buddha once stayed there, 
and it was on that occasion that the Catuma Sutta was preached/ 

^ M. i. 456. 


Amalaeetlya. — A thupa in Ceylon. It is not known who built it. 
Aggabodhl I. erected a parasol over it.^ 

1 Cv. xlii. 62. 


Amisaldfielkkha Sutta. — One of the suttas in a group of eight, dealing 
with people who will not lie for the sake of gain — and, in this case, for 
the sake of anything worldly whatsoever/ 

1 S.ii.234. 

1. Ayatana Sutta. — Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kuta- 
garasala in Vesili, he preached to the monks a sermon on the six spheres 
of contact (saldyatana). The monks listened with rapt attention until 
Hftrai making a terrible din, disturbed their peace of mind. The Buddha 
admonished the monks not to be led away by Mara, and the latter, dis- 
comfited, disappeared.^ 

1 S.i.ll2. 

2. Ayatana Sutta. — The four Ariyan truths are concerned with the 
six personal spheres of sense. Effort should be made to realise this.^ 

1 S. V. 426. 


Ayasmanta. — A general of King Sahasamalla. Ayasmanta deposed 
the king and installed Kalyanavatl, chief queen of Kittinissafika, on the 
throne of Ceylon. It was he who really administered the government, 
the queen's power being only nominal. The Culammsa calls him a man 
of almost unsurpassable courage, a descendant of the Khandhftvara 
family. He slew the Adhlkarln Deva and had a vihara erected at Vallig- 
gftma. He also built a parivevf^a called after him Sarajakulava^fl^l^ 
(this evidently being one of his honorific titles) and gave land and other 
possessions for its maintenance. He had a text-book of law compiled 
for the use of administrators. 

He was slain by the Mahddipfida AnikaAga.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 33-44. For further details see Qeiger Cv. Tra. ii, 130, n. 2. * 

Ayagadfiyaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he worshipped 
with gladsome heart the thupa of Slkhl Buddha and gave carpenters 
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money to build an dy^a} As a result he was born in deva worlds and 
could bring even the devas into subjection. He could produce rain at 
will.* 

^ A long almshall, says ApA. ■ Ap. i. 89-90. 

1. Ayteana Vagga. — ^The twelfth chapter of the Duka Nipdta of the 
A^Uara Nikdya, It contains eleven suttas on different topics/ 

1 A. i. 89-91. 

2. AyAoana Vagga. — The third chapter of the Rddha SamyuUa of 
the SamyuUa Nikdya} 

1 S.iii. 198-200. 

1. Ayieana Sutta. — The good monk, if he would perfectly aspire, 
should wish to be like SArlputta and MoggalUna ; the nun to be like 
Khem& and Uppalavappa ; the householder like Cltta and Hatthaka ; 
the house-mistress like KhuJJattarA and Velukaptaki, the mother of 

Nanda/ 

^ A.ii. 164. 

2. Ay&oana Slltta. — Contains the story of the reluctance felt by the 
Buddha, while meditating at Umvett, in the eighth week after the 
Enlightenment, to preach his doctrine to the world, feeling that it would 
not appeal to the human temperament; and of the appearance before him, 
of the BrahmA Sahampafl, who had read his thoughts and who entreated 
him to overcome this reluctance. He assured the Buddha that there 
were in the world many who would comprehend the Dhamma if they 
heard it. The Buddha saw that this assurance was justified and agreed 
to set forth as a teacher.^ 

The sutta appears verbatim in the Vinaya* and almost verbatim in 
the Digha Nikdya^ as an episode in the life of each of the Buddhas men- 
tioned there, but with two variants; the Brahma repeats his request 
three times and the stanzas in which the request is made, as given in the 
SamyuUa, are omitted. 

iS.i.l36ff. »i.4ff. Mi.36ff. 

Ay&eltabhatta Jfttaka (No. 19). — ^Once the squire of a certain village, 
in the KAsl country, promised the deity of a banyan tree a sacrifice 
should his enterprise succeed. When he came back from his journey 
he slew a number of creatures and took them to the tree. The deity of 
the tree appeared and admonished the squire, saying that no one could 
attain deliverance by means of slaughter. 
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The story was related in answer to a question by some monks, who had 
noticed that many people when going on a business journey would slay 
living creatures and offer them to various deities in order that their 
ventures might be successful. The monks wished to know if such sacri- 
fices were of any good.^ 

The Jataka is also known as the PatjMvadha Jataka,* 

^ J. i. 169. * Feer; JA. 1876, p. 616. 

1. Ayu Sutta.— Preached at the Kalandakaniv&pa in Rajagaha. The 

Buddha tells the monks that human life is very brief and has its sequel 
elsewhere. Therefore good must be done and the holy life must be lived. 
Mftra approaches the Buddha and suggests that men should take no heed 
of death, but should enjoy life like a babe replete with milk. The 
Buddha points out to him the error of such a view.^ 

1 S.i. 108. 

2. Ayu Sutta* — Preached at the same place, on another occasion. 
Mira utters the same sentiment and the Buddha refutes his views. 
Mara retires vanquished.^ 

1 S. i. 108-9. 


Ayup&la. — A thera who lived in the SaAkheyya ParlveQa near Sftgala. 
King Mllinda’s royal astrologer informed the Elder that the king wished 
to see him, and the king, having obtained his permission, visited him at the 
Parive](ia, attended by five hundred Youakas. The king discussed with 
the Elder the aim of those who became monks, and Ayupala was unable 
to meet the king’s arguments.^ 

1 Mil. 10 f. 

Ayupftla (Ayupali). — An arahant therl, preceptor of Safighamitti*^ 

^ Mhv. V. 208; Sp. i. 61 . 

Ayuvaffbana Kumara. — Two brahmins of Dighalamblka became asce- 
tics and practised austerities for forty-eight years. Then one of them 
returned to the world and having procured cattle and money, married 
and begot a son whom he called Dighayu. Later, when his former 
companion came to the city, the householder visited him with his wife 
and child. When they made obeisance to him, the ascetic said, “ Long 
life to you ” to the man and his wife, but not to the child. When 
questioned, the ascetic told them that their son had but seven days to 
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live, and suggested that they should visit the Buddha and ask him if 
there were any means of averting the child's fate. They did so and the 
Buddha, who was then staying at the Arafifiakutikft in Dlghldamblka, 
told them to erect a pavilion outside the door of their house. This they 
did, and in the pavilion the monks recited the Pariita continuously for 
seven days with the child seated before them on a bench. On the seventh 
day the Buddha himself came and hosts of devas gathered round him. 
The yakkha Avaniddhaka, who had been granted the boon of eating 
Dighayu, appeared to claim him at the time appointed for his death, 
but on account of the presence of the devas, he could not come near the 
boy. The Buddha recited the Paritta all night long, and when the 
seventh day had passed Avaruddhaka could no longer claim the child. 
The Buddha declared that the boy would live for one hundred and twenty 
years and he was renamed Ayuvaffbana. When he grew up he became 
the leader of five hundred lay disciples.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 235 ff. 


Ayussa Sutta. — Two in number, on the five conditions (such as exces- 
sive eating), which do not bestow long life, and on the five conditions 
which do.^ 

^ A. iii. 145. 


Ayura. Minister of Maddava, king of Benares. When Maddava 
was grieved at the loss of his wife, Ayura and his colleague Pukkusa 
helped the king’s counsellor Senaka to quench the king’s sorrow. The 
story is told in the Dasarinaka Jdtaka^. 

In the present age Ayura became Moggallana." 

i J.iii.337ff. 3 ;m. 

Arakkha Sutta. — Earnest care should 1)C exerted to guard one’s 
thoughts from running riot among passionate things, from being malicious, 
from being deluded and from following the path laid down by various 
recluses (false teachers ?).^ 

^ A, ii. 120, 


1. Arakkhad&yaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In a previous birth he built 
a railing [vedi) round the thupa of the Buddha Siddhattha and made 
provision for its protection. Six kappas ago he was a king named 

Apassena/ 


1 Ap. i. 214-15. 
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2. Ankkhadiyaka Thera. An arahant. He put a fence round the 
thupa of the Buddha Dhammadlnna and arranged for its protection. 
This act resulted in his becoming an arahant in the present age.^ 

^ Ap. i. 263. 


Aralijara.— See Araftjara. 


Arabhatl Sutta. — There are live kinds of people in the world. Those 
who commit faults and repent, etc.^ 

1 A.iii. 166-7. 


Arabbhavatthu Sutta. — On the eight occasions in which exertion should 
be applied.^ 


1 A.iv.334f. 


1. Arammaqia Sutta. — Some who practise meditation are skilled in 
concentration, but not in the object of concentration {drammana), some 
vice versat some are skilled in both, some in neither.^ 

1 S.iii.266. 


2. Aramma^a Sutta. — Some are skilled in the object of concentration 
but not in the range of it, etc. (/Is bejore.f 

» S. Hi. 276. 


Arav&la.— See Arava}a. 

Arama VaggS^. — The sixth division of the Pdcitiiya of the Bhikkhuni 
Vibhanga} 

^ Viii. iv. 306-17. 

Arima Sutta.— See Sariputta-Kotthita Sutta. 

Aramada^fa. — A brahmin. Once when Haha Kaoeana was staying 
at VarapS on the banks of the Kaddamadaha, Aramadapda eame to see 
him and asked him why nobles quarrelled with nobles, brahmins with 
brahmins, and householders with householders. “ Because of their 
bondage and servitude to sensual lusts,” answered Maha Kaccana; and 
for the same reason recluses quarrelled with recluses. Is there anybody 
in the world who has passed beyond this bondage ?” . ‘‘ Yes^” said 
Maha Kaccana, in Uvatthi lives the Exalted One,^^ and he proceeded 
to describe the Buddha's virtues. Aramadanda stood* up with olaOped 
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hands and, turning in the direction of Savatthi, he uttered his adoration 
of the Buddha. Thenceforward he became a disciple of Maha Kaccana.^ 

1 A. i. 66-7. 

ArSmadiyaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In a past life he planted a garden 
with shady trees for the Buddha Slddhattha, and gave the Buddha the 
fruits and flowers that grew there. Thirty-seven *kappas ago he was 
born seven times as king, by name Hudusltala.^ 

1 Ap.i.251. 

1. Ardmadusaka J&taka (No. 46). — Once in Benares there was a 
festival and all the townsfolk assembled to keep holiday. The king’s 
gardener, wishing to join in the festivities, approached the king of the 
monkeys who lived in the royal garden and, pointing out to him all the 
benefits the monkeys had derived from their residence there, asked 
him if he would get the monkeys to water the trees in the gardener’s 
absence. The monkey-king agreed and, when the man had gone, 
distributed the water-skins and water-pots among the monkeys. In 
order that the water should not be wasted, he gave instructions to the 
monkeys that they should pull out the trees by the roots and give plenty 
of water to those plants whose roots went deep and little to those with 
small roots. A wise man, happening to see this being done, and reflect- 
ing how with every desire to do good, the foolish only succeed in doing 
harm, rebuked the monkey-king. 

The story was told by the Buddha while staying in a hamlet in Kosala. 
The squire of the village invited the Buddha and his monks to a meal 
and at the conclusion of the meal gave them leave to stroll about in 
the grounds. In their walk the monks came across a bare patch of land 
and learnt from the the gardener that it was caused by a lad who had 
been asked to water the plants there and who, before watering them had 
pulled them out to see how they grew. This was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the story of the past.^ 

^ J. i. 249-51. The story is sculptured in the Bharhut Stupa' See Cunningham, 
PI. xlv. 5. 

2. Ar&madttsaka Jataka (No. 268).— Same as the above except that 
the monkeys are asked to water the garden for seven days, and the con- 
versation between the wise man (in this case a young man of good family 
belonging to Benares) and the monkey-king is different. 

The story is told in reference to a lad in DakkhiQaglri and not in Kosala 
as above.^ 

ij.ii. 346-7. 
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Artjnasaa. — A village in Ceylon, given by King Udaya I. for the 
maintenance of a Loharupa (bronze statue) of the Buddha/ 

1 Cv. xlix. 17. 

Arftmikag&ma. — The name given to the village in which lived the five 
hundred park-keepers who were given by Blmbis&ra to the Elder Pillnda- 
vaccha. It was near Rajagaha and was also called Pilindagftma. Filin- 
davaccha depended for his alms on the residents of this village.^ 

1 Vin. i. 207-8; iii. 249. 

Ariyakkhattayodha. — The mercenary soldiers employed in Ceylon. 
Their chief was a general called Thakuraka. When the Senapati Hitta 
obtained possession of the throne, he sought to win the favour of these 
soldiers by giving them money. This they refused to accept and Thaku- 
raka, going up to Mitta as he sat on the throne, cut off his head. On 
being questioned, he said that he had done the deed at the command of 
the lawful king, Bhuvanekabahu I., who had become a refugee. The 
Ariya soldiers then joined forces with the Sihala army and restored 
Bhuvanekabahu to the throne.^ 

Geiger* thinks that these mercenaries must have come from South 
India. The name of their general, Thakuraka, however, seems to 
indicate that they were Rajputs. 

1 Cv. xc. 16-30. 2 Cv. Trs, ii.202, n. 3. 

Ariyacakkavatti.— A Damila general who came with a large army from 
the Pan^U kingdom and landed in Ceylon during the famine in the reign 
of Bhuvanekabahu 1. We are told that though he was no Ariya 
he was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste the kingdom and 
entered the caj)ita] Subhagiri, There he seized the Tooth Relic and the 
costly treasures wldch were kept with it and took them back to King 

Kulasekhara'. 

^ ('V. X‘*. 43-7. Kiilasekliara rcigiieti tion (No. 110, in the Annnad Hejtort 
1268-1308. His general Ariyacakkavatti of Kpigraphy^ Southern Circle, Madras, 
is mentioned in a South Indian Inscrip- ! 1903). 

Arohanta. — One of the chief ministers at S&vatthi. He joined the 
Order of monks and his wife became a nun. They had their meals 
together and she waited on him, fetching him water and fanning him. 
He forbade her to wait on him as it was improper and, angered by his 
words, she poured the water over his head and struck him with the fan. 
For this she was rebuked by the Buddha.^ 

1 Vin. iv. 263. 
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1. Alamba. — ^Probably tbe name of a divine musician, one of a large 
number who wait on Sakka and on his wives.^ Dhammapala* quotes 
this view and objects to it, saying that the name is not that of a musician 
but of a musical instrument. The opinion that the name denotes a 
celestial musician seems, however, to be the right one.* 

^ Vv., pp. 16, 47. I ^ For a discussion see Hardy : Timana- 

^ VvA. 06. I vatthu Commentary (P.T.8. Ed.), 372-3. 

2. Abunba.— See Alambftyana. 

Alambag&ms. — A tank in Ceylon built by Jeflbatlssa/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 131. 

Alambanadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth he gave an 
alambana (prop ?) to the Buddha Atthadassl. Sixty kappas ago he was 
born three times as king under the name of Ek&passlta.^ 

1 Ap.i.213. 

Alamb&yana. — Originally the name of a spell taught to an ascetic by a 
Garuda king who had unwittingly torn up by its roots a banyan tree 
which grew at the end of the ascetic’s walk. The ascetic taught it to a 
poor brahmin of Benares who had gone into the forest to escape his 
creditors and who ministered to the ascetic. The brahmin became known 
as Alambayana after he learnt the spell. Having learnt it he left the 
forest and was walking along the banks of the Yamunft, when he came 
across a host of Nagas, sitting, after their sports, round the Naga gem 
which grants all desires. The Nagas, hearing the man repeat the charm, 
fled in terror, believing him to be the Garuda, and he took possession of 
their jewel. Soon after, Alambayana met an outcast brahmin with his 
son, Somadatta, and on their agreeing to show him the Naga King, 
Bhuridatta, he gave them the jewel. With the help of his spell Alamba- 
yana tamed Bhuridatta and went about giving exhibitions of the 
Naga’s skill. Bhuridatta was finally rescued by his brother Sudassaua 
and his sister Accimukhl. In the contest of skill which Alambayana 
had with Sudassana, Accimukhi (^.v.) assumed the form of a frog and let 
drip three drops of poison on her brother’s hand, and these were allowed 
to fall into a hole specially prepared and filled with cow-dung. A flame 
burst out and Alambayana was smitten with the heat. His skin changed 
colour and he became a white leper. 

The story is told in the Bhuridatta Jataka} 

The name Alambayana appears also as Alamb&na and as Alamba. 

1 J. vi. 179-07. 
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AUndaka* — ^Probably the name of a monastery in Ceylon where lived 
the thera Hahi Phussadeva {q.v.)} 

1 SA.iii. 154; VibhA. 852. 

Aluvadftyaka Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
an aluva (fruit ?) to the Pacceka Buddha Sudassana, near Himava.^ 

1 Ap. i. 237. 

Aloka Sutta. — There are four lights: of the moon, the sun, of fire and of 
wisdom, the light of wisdom being the chief/ 

1 A.ii.l39. 

Alokalena. — A cave in the cleft of a mighty primeval landslide, not far 
from the modern Matale in Ceylon. According to tradition it was here 
that the Buddhist scriptures were first reduced to writing in Ceylon 
under the patronage of a chieftain of King Vattagamani. The Burmese 
believe that Buddhaghosa’s Atthakathds were also written in this spot.^ 
In the eighteenth century King Vijayarajasiha built images of the Buddha 
in the rock cave.* 

1 Mhv.xxiii.lOOf. ScoPLC.43f. 2 Cv. xcvm.66. 

A)akamand&. — A city of the gods, mighty, prosperous and full of devas.^ 
It was one of the chief cities of Uttarakuni, and a royal residence of 
Kuvera.* It is probably another name for Alaka. The name is used 
as a simile to describe cities of great wealth.® In the Culla Vagga^ the 
word is used as an adjective {vihdrd dlakamandd hoTiii) to mean crowded 
with people, and Buddhaghosa explains it by saying “ dlakamandd ti 
ekavgand manussdbhikiV'V'd/* 

^ D.ii.147, 170; Mil. 2. I 2 hJ.g,, Cv. xxxvii. 106; Ixxxi. 3; MT. 

2 I).iii.20] ; Gv. xxxix. 5. I 411;BuA.55. 

* Vin.ii.l52. 

Alamliara. — The drum of the Asuras made from the claw of the crab of 
Kuliradaha. (For the story see s.v, A^aka.) When the Asuras were 
defeated in battle they left the drum in their fiight and Sakka took pos- 
session of it. Its sound resembled a peal of thunder and for that reason, 
probably, came to be called A)ambara-meglia.^ 

-^J.ii.344. 

A}ava Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha and 
Alavaka Yakkha (g.v.) at Alavl.^ 

» S.i. 213-15. 
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1. Alwikft. — The king of A|AVi. He was in the habit of holding a 
hunt once in seven days to keep his army in trim. One day when he was 
hunting, the quarry escaped from where the king lay in wait and, accord- 
ing to custom, it became the king's duty to capture it. He, therefore, 
followed the animal for three leagues, killed it and, having cut it in half, 
carried it in a pingo. On his way back he happened to pass under the 
banyan tree which was the abode of the Takkha A]avaka. The Yakkha 
had been granted a boon by the Takkha-king, which allowed him to eat 
anybody who came within the shadow of the tree. Accordingly, he 
seized the king, but later released him on obtaining his promise that he 
would provide him at regular intervals with a human being and a bowl 
of food.^ For the rest of the story see A)avaka Takkhn. 

1 SnA. i. 217 ff. 

2. A|avaka. — The yakkha referred to above. King Alavaka, with 
the help of the Mayor of the town (NagaraguUika) and his ministers, was 
able to keep his promise for some time, by sending criminals to the 
Takkha. The Yakkha's power was such that at the sight of him men’s 
bodies became as soft as butter. Soon there were no criminals left, and 
each household was forced to contribute one child for sacrifice to the 
Yakkha. Then women, about to bring forth children, began to leave the 
king’s capital. Twelve years passed in this manner and the only child 
left was the king’s own son, A)avaka Kumftra. When the king learnt 
this, he ordered the child to be dressed in all splendour and taken to the 
Yakkha. The Buddha, with his Bye of Compassion, saw what was going 
to happen and went to the Yakkha’s abode. 

Alavaka was away at a meeting of the Yakkhas in Himava. His 
doorkeeper Oadrabha admitted the Buddha, after warning him of the 
Yakkha’s unmannerly nature. The Buddha went in and sat down on 
A}avaka's throne while Gadrabha went to Himava to announce to his 
master the Buddha’s arrival. While the Buddha was there, preaching 
to A}avaka’s women-folk, the Yakkhas S&tiglra and Hemavata, passing 
through the air on their way to the assembly in Himava, being made 
aware of the Buddha’s presence by their inability to fly over him, de- 
scended to Alavaka’s palace and made obeisance to the Buddha before 
resuming their journey. 

When Alavaka heard from Gadrabha and from Satagira and Hemavata 
of the Buddha’s visit, he was greatly incensed and uttering aloud his 
name, he hurried to his abode. There with all the various supernatural 
powers he could command he tried to dislodge the Buddha from his seat, 
but without success, even his special weapon, the DussiVUdbA being of 
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no avail against the Buddha. Then, approaching the Buddha, A}avaka 
asked him to leave his house, which the Buddha did. He then summoned 
the Buddha back and he came. Three times this happened and three 
times the Buddha obeyed, judging compliance to be the best way of 
softening his wrath, but the fourth time the Buddha refused to return. 
Thereupon Ajavaka expressed his desire to ask questions of the Buddha, 
hoping thereby to fatigue him. The Buddha agreed, and when he had 
answered all the questions to Alavaka’s satisfaction, the latter became a 
Sotapanna.^ 

At dawn of day, King Alavaka’s men brought the young prince, 
Alavaka-Kumara to the Yakkha, as sacrifice. Hearing the Yakkha’s 
shouts of joy at the close of the Buddha’s sermon, they greatly marvelled. 
When they announced to Ajavaka that they had brought their offering, 
and handed him the child, he was much ashamed because of the Buddha’s 
presence. Ajavaka gave the child to the Buddha, who blessed him and 
gave him back to the king’s messengers. The boy, having passed from 
the Yakkha’s hands to those of the Buddha, and from there to the king’s 
men, thereafter became known as Hatthaka A}avaka.‘ 

When the king and the citizens heard that the Yakkha had become a 
follower of the Buddha, they built for him a special abode near that of 
Vessava^a and provided him with endless gifts of flowers, perfumes, etc., 
for his use.^ Alavaka’s abode was thirty leagues from S&vatthl, and the 
Buddha covered the whole journey in one day.* The abode was near a 
banyan tree and on the ground {bhutmnatthamy) well protected with walls, 
etc., and covered on the top by a metal net, it was like a cart enclosed on 
all sides. It was three leagues in extent, and over it lay the road to 
Himava by air.* Ascetics, having seen the glittering palace, often called 
to find out what it was. Alavaka would ask them questions regarding 
their faith, and when they could not answer he would assume a subtle 
form and, entering their hearts, would drive them mad.* 

Ajavaka shouted his name before starting from Himava to vanquish 
the Buddha. He stood with his left fqot on Manosilatala and his right on 
Kelasakuta. His shout was heard throughout Jambudipa and was one 
of the four shouts, mentioned in tradition, as having travelled so far.^ 
Alavaka had a special weapon, the Duss&vudha, comparable to Sakka’s 
Vajlr&vudha, VessavaipLa’s Gad&vudha and Yama’s Nayanavudha. It 


^ SnA. i.239. 

> Ibid., 230-40. 

* The story of Alavaka. of which the 
above is a summary, is given in full 
in SnA. i. 217-40 and in SA. i. 244-69. 
It is also given in brief in AA. i. 


. 211-12 and with some difference in de- 
! tail. 

« SnA. i. 220. 

' «76ia..222. •76td..228. 

^ Ibid., 223; for the others see tf.v. 

Pii99aka, Vissakamma and Kua. 
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had the power, if it were thrown into the sky, of stopping rain for twelve 
years and if cast on the earth of destroying all trees and crops for a like 
period. If hurled into the sea it would dry up all the water, and it could 
shatter Sineru into pieces. It was made of cloth and is described as a 
vatthavudha, and it was worn as a part of the Takkha's upper garment 
(uttariya). 

There are three salient features in the story of A)avaka which link it 
closely to the large circle of stories grouped by Professor Watanabe® 
under the title of Kalmdsapada stories: (1) The man-eating Yakklia; 
(2) the captured king saving himself by a promise to provide the Yakkha 
with offerings, and the sanctity of that promise; and (3) the conversion 
of the Yakkha. 

The conversion of Alavaka is considered one of the chief incidents of 
the Buddha's life.® 

Alavaka's name appears in the Atdndtiya SuUa, among the Yakkhas 
to whom followers of the Buddha should appeal for protection in time 
of need.^® (See also Alavaka Sutta.) 

8 J.P.T.S. 1909-10, pp, 240 ff. 

• iv. 180; vi. 329; Mhv. xxx. 84. D. iii. 206. 

1. Alavaka Sutta. — Records the eight questions asked of the Buddha 
by Alavaka Yakkha and the answers given by the Buddha. It is said^ 
that Ajavaka's parents had learnt the questions and their answers from 
Kassapa Buddha and had taught them to Alavaka in his youth; but he 
could not remember them and, in order that they might be preserved, 
he had them written on a gold leaf with red paint, and this he stored 
away in his palace. When the Buddha answered the questions he found 
that the answers were exactly the same as those given by Kassapa.® 

The sutta appears both in SuUa Nipdta^ and in the Samyutta Nikdya} 

The Alavaka Sutta is also included in the collection of Parittas, 

^ SnA. i. 228. 8 pp, 31 . 3 , 

•i6*rf.,231. , M.213ff. 

2. Alavaka Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and Hattha- 
ka Alavaka in which the Buddha states that he is among those who enjoy 
real happiness.^ 

^ A.i. 136 f. 


A|avaka-ga]]lta. — Mentioned in a list of works considered by Buddha- 
ghosa to be heretical.^ 


^ SA. ii. 160; Sp. iv. 742. 



Alavaka-poecU. — A name for the questions asked by Alavaka of 
the Buddha and mentioned in the Alavaha SuUa (q.v.). When the 
S&sana gradually falls into abeyance, questions such as these and the 
questions in the Sabhiya-puoohdy will remain in the memories of men, but 
they will not suffice to keep the religion alive.^ 

^ VibhA. 432. 

A]avaU (o.2. A]avlkft).— A name given to the monks of A|avL 
Buddhaghosa^ says that all children bom in Alavl were called Ajavaka. 
The A}avak&-bhlkkhu are mentioned several times in the Vinaya^ in 
connection with oifences relating to navakamma (repairing and recon- 
struction of buildings), and rules are laid down by the Buddha restricting 
these monks in their activities. Once when one of the monks was cutting 
down a tree which was the abode of a devata, the sprite was sorely 
tempted to kill him, but restraining her wrath she sought the Buddha 
and complained to him. The Buddha praised her forbearance and 
preached the Vraga Suita} 

In the introductory story of the Mai^ika^^tha Jatdka} it is stated that 
the importunities of these monks so annoyed the residents of Alavl 
that they fled at the approach of any yellow-robed monk. 

^Sp. iii.661. * SnA. i.4-6. 

* ii. 172 ff.j iii. 86; iv. 34-6. * J. ii. 282-3. 

A|avandapperum&la. — A Damila general defeated by Parakkama- 

b&hu I.^ He belonged to the immediate retinue of King Kulasekhara. 
In the battle of Pfttapa he was wounded and fled, but his enemies suc- 
ceeded in slaying the horse on which he rode.’ He is perhaps to be 
identifled with A|avanda who was slain by Farakkamabahu in the village 
of VadaU.’ 

1 Gv. Ixzvi. 128. * Ibid,, 223, 232. ’ Ibid,, 134. 

A]avl-Gotama. — A thera, who, according to Buddhaghosa,^ attained 
arahantship through faith. He is mentioned in the SuUa Nipdta* in a 
verse spoken by the Buddha to Plflgiya when the Buddha appeared in a 
ray of light at BivarFs hermitage. 

1 SnA.ii.606. * vers. 1146. 

1. A}avlU.— See Alavakft. 


2. AlavlUL— A nun. See 8elL 
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AlavOdl Butts. — Contains the conTOtsstion between A]sviki (Sd&) 
and lfar& which ended in the latter's discomfiture.^ 

^ 6. i. 128 f. 


A)svL— A town thirty yojanas from S&vatthl^ and probably twelve 
from Benares.* It lay between Savatthi and RSjagaha.* The Buddha, 
on several occasions, stayed at Alav! at the AggSjava shrine (q.v,) which 
was near the town. In the sixteenth year after the Enlightenment, the 
Buddha spent the whole of the rainy season at Alavl and preached the 
doctrine to 84,000 listeners.* The King of Alavl was known as A]avaka 
and the inhabitants as A]avakft. The town later became famous 
as the residence of A}avaJca Yakkba and of Hatthaka A|avaka« The 
theri, SeU was born in Alavl and was therefore known as A}avlki.* 
There was evidently a large community of monks at A^avl, some of 
whom seem to have chiefly occupied themselves with building viharas 
for themselves.® 

Once, while at Savatthi, the Buddha saw a poor farmer of Alavi, 
ready for conversion and decided to go and preach in that town. The 
farmer's ox had strayed away, and he looked for it for quite a long while 
before finding it; he knew that the Buddha was in Alavi and decided that 
he still had time to visit the Buddha, and he set off without taking any 
food. Meanwhile at Alavi the Buddha and his monks had been served 
with a meal by the people, but the Buddha waited until the farmer came 
before returning thanks. On the farmer’s arrival the Buddha ordered 
that some food should be given him, and when the man was comforted 
and his mind was ready the Buddha preached n sermon, at the end of 
which the man became a Sotapanna.^ 

On another occasion the Buddha came all the way from Jetavana to 
Ajavi for the sake of a weaver’s daughter.® 

Alavi has been identified by Cunningham and Hoernle with Newal or 
Nawal in the Urao district in the United Provinces, and by Nandalal Dey, 
with Aviwa, twenty-seven miles north-east of Etwah.® 

Mrs. Rhys Davids states that Alavi was on the bank of the Canges,^® 
probably basing her view on the declaration of Alavaka in the Sutla 
Nipdta^^ that he would throw the Buddha “ para-Gangaya (over to 


‘ SiiA. 1.220. 

’ See Watters: ii. 61 ; Fa Usein, 60, 62. 

* The Buddha goes from Sftvatthl to 

Kltftgirl, thence to and Anally, to 

Rftjagaha. (Vin.ii. 170<r).) 

* BuA. 8. 

» ThigA. 62-3. 


, * See«.<^.. Alavaka. 

I 7 phA.iij.262-3. 

® For the story see DhA.iii. 170 i. 

• Law: Oeog, of. Early Buidhi»fn, 
p. 24. 

P8, of ihc Brethren, 408, 
p. 32. 
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the otbet side of the Ganges) unless his questions were answered. I 
believe that here “ para>Gahgaya ” is merely a rhetorical expression 
and has no geographical significance. 

Altaa.— See A)ftn. 

Alba KftUma . — One of the two teachers to whom OotamEp after his 
renunciation, first attached himself/ the other being Uddaka R&maputta. 
In the Ariya'parivesdna SuUa* the Buddha describes his visit to Ajara. 
Gotanuk quickly mastered his doctrine and was able to repeat it by heart; 
but feeling sure that i}ara not only knew the doctrine but had realised 
it, he approached him and questioned him about it. A^ara then pro- 
claimed the AkiflcaMdyatana, and Gotama, putting forth energy and 
concentration greater than Alara*s, made himself master of that state. 
A]ara recognised his pupiFs eminence and treated him as an equal, but 
Gotama, not having succeeded in his quest, took leave of A]ara to go 
elsewhere.® When, after having practised austerities for six years, the 
Buddha attained Enlightenment and granted Sahampatfs request to 
preach the doctrine, it was of Alara he thought first as being the fittest 
to hear the teaching. But Alara had died seven days earlier.® 

The books mention little else about Alara. The Mahd Parinibbdna 
Sutta^ mentions a Mallian, Pukkusa, who says he had been Alara's dis- 
ciple, but who, when he hears the Buddha's sermon, confesses faith in the 
Buddha. Pukkusa describes Alara to the Buddha as one who practised 
great concentration. Once Alara was sitting in the open air and neither 
saw nor heard five hundred passing carts though he was awake and 
conscious. 

As already stated above, the aim of Alara's practices is stated to have 
been the attainment of Akincannayatana, the stage of nothingness. 
Whether this statement is handed down with any real knowledge of the 
facts of his teaching, it is not now possible to say. Asvaghosa, in his 
Buddhacarita,^ puts into the mouth of Ara^a or Alara, a brief account 
of his philosophy. It has some resemblance — ^though this is slight — ^to 
the Sankhya philosophy, but in Alara’s teaching some of the salient 
characteristics of the Safikhya system are absent. In reply to Gotama's 
questions about the religious life and the obtaining of final release, 

^ In the MUindapaUha (p. 236) Alara i ^ M. i. 163-6; also 240 ft,; ii. 94 ft. 
is mentioned as Gotama’s fourth teacher. 212 ff . 

The ThigA. (p. 2) says he went to * VibhA. 432. 

Bhaggava before going to Alara. The ^ Yin. i.7. 

Mtu.(ii.ll7f.)andtheLal.(3^f.),give ^ D.ii.l30; Yarn. 330. 
quite different accounts. * xii. 17 ff. 
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Alara describes a system of spiritual development which is identical 
with the methods of the Buddhist monk up to the last attainment but 
one. The monk reaches the four jhanas and then attains successively 
to the states of space, infinity and nothingness. The last three stages 
are described in the terms of the first three of the four Attainments.^ 

According to Buddhaghosa,” Bhara^fu K&i&ma was a disciple of 
Alara at the same time as Gotama and is therefore described as the 
Buddha's 'pura/^a-sal^ahviicmrV Buddhaghosa further tells us^" that 
in Alara Kalama, Alara was his personal name. He was so called 
because he was digha-'pmgala (long and tawny). 

^ For a discussion on this see Thomas, . ^ AA. i. 458. 

op, cit,f p. 229-30; see also MA. ii. 881; | ^ A.i.277. 

VibhA. 432. I i»DA.ii.569. 

Aiaha^aparive^a. — One of the religious buildings constructed in 
Pulatthlpura by Parakkamabihu I. Attachc^^d to it was a splendid 
pdsada for the thera Sariputta.^ 

Geiger* identifies this with the group of buildings lying outside the 
city, now popularly, but wrongly, called the Jetavanftrama. 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 48-9. ■ Cv. Trs, ii. 107, n. 2. 

A}lgama, — A stronghold in the Alisftra district on the banks of the 
modern Ambanganga. Here Parakkamabahu’s forces fought a decisive 
battle with those of Gajab&hu.^ 

^ Cv. Ixz. 113 ff.,and Ceiger’s note thereon in the Cv. 7'rs,i, 296, n. 4. 

1. A{lsira* — A district in Ceylon, now Elahora in the Matale district, 
north-east of Nalanda on the Ambanganga. Once the whole district 
was given over by Vijayabahu^ for the support of the monks of Pulat- 
thlpura.^ Later the district was the scene of several fights between the 
forces of Gajabaha and Parakkamab&hu 1. The conquest of Alisara 
enabled Parakkamabahu to capture Pulatthipura. 

^ Cv, lx. 14, and Geiger’s note thereon in the Cv. Trs. i. 215, n. 6. 

2. A}isar&. — A canal in Ceylon, probably leading from the Ambafigan- 
ga. King Vasabha gave a share of the water of the canal to the Mucela- 
Vihara in Tissavaf^bamSnaka.* 

* Mhv, zzxv. 84. 

1. Avattagatkgft. — The name given to the river which, flowing from 
the southern channel of Anototte (f.v.), circles the lake three times before 
becoming the KaAhagaflg&.^ 


> KSnA.ii.439,eto. 
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2. Ava^^agaftgi. — A canal which branched off to the south from the 
Anotattav&pi made by Parakkamablhu evidently called after (1). 

^ O. Ixzix. 50. 

Avaiapa Sntta. — There are five things that overwhelm the mind and 
weaken the insight: hamo^handa, \yydpdda, Ihlnamiddha, uddAaccahuk- 
kucca and vidkicchd,^ 

1 A.iii.63-4. 

Avarapata Sutta. — Six conditions which make it impossible, even if he 
hear the dhamma, for a man to enter on the Path (niydinam ohkamilum) 
which consists of good deeds: killing father, mother or arahant, willingly 
causing physical hurt to the Buddha, bringing dissension among the 
monks, being foolish, half-witted, deaf and dumb.^ 

1 A. iii. 436-7. 

Avarapa-nivarapa Sutta.~(Also called Nivarap&varaoa). The five 
things, as above, which overwhelm the mind and weaken the insight and 
the seven bqjjhangas which counteract them and conduce to the attain- 
ment of emancipation through knowledge.^ 

1 8. V. 94-6. 

Avantlka. — The name given to monks of Avanti who helped Yasa 
Kfikandakaputta to overcome the heresy of the VaJJiputtakas.^ 

^ Mhv. iv. 10 ff. 

Avfisika Vagga. — The twenty-fourth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdta 
of the AnguUara Nikdya. It consists of ten suttas dealing with the 
qualities of a resident monk which make him worthy of honour and 
agreeable, or otherwise.^ 

^ A. iii. 261-7. 

Avepika Sutta. — There are five special {dveisi^ika) woes which a woman 
has to undergo as distinct from a man: at a tender age she goes to her 
husband's family, leaving her relations; she is subject to menses; to 
pregnancy; to labour at child-birth; and she has to wait upon a man.^ 

^ 8. iv. 239. 

Aveyya. — ^A king of fifty-nine kappas ago, a former birth of SamS- 
dapaka Thera.^ v.L Avekkheyya. 

^ Ap. i. 185. 
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AvopappUya Thera.— An aiahant. He heard Slkhl Buddha preach 
and, being pleased with the sermon, threw a heap of flowers into the sky, 
above the Buddha, as an offering to him. Twenty kappas ago he became 
a king under the name of Sumedha.^ 

^ Ap. i. 112. 


Asaftka Htaka (No. 380). — Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic in 
the Himalaya. At that time a being of great merit left Tavatiipsa and 
was born as a girl in the midst of a lotus in a pool near the Bodhisatta's 
hermitage. The Bodhisatta, noticing some peculiarity in the growth 
of the lotus, swam to it and recovered the girl, whom he brought up as 
his daughter, giving her the name of AsaAki. Sakka» coming to visit 
him, saw the girl, and, inquiring what he could do for her comfort, he 
provided her with a crystal palace and divine food and raiment. She 
spent her time waiting on the Bodhisatta. The King of Benares, having 
heard of her great beauty, came to the forest with a large following and 
asked for her hand. The Bodhisatta agreed, on condition that the king 
would tell him her name. The king spent a whole year trying to guess 
it and, having failed, was returning home in despair, when the girl, 
looking out of her window, told him of the creeper As&vatli for whose fruits 
gods wait for one thousand years. She thus encouraged him to try again. 
Another year passed and she again raised hopes in the disappointed king 
by relating to him the story of a crane whose hopes Sakka had fulfilled. 
At the end of the third year the king, disgusted by his failure, started 
to go home, but again the girl engaged him in conversation, and in the 
course of their talk the girl's name was mentioned. When the king was 
told that the word had occurred in his talk, he returned to the Bodhisatta 
and told it to him. The Bodhisatta then gave Asanka in marriage to 
the king.^ See also the Indrlya Jataka. 

^ J. iii. 248-54. 

AsaAki . — ^The adopted daughter of the Bodhisatta in the Asanka 
Jdiaha. She was so called because she came to him when he crossed 
the water owing to his doubt {dsankd) as to what was in the lotus.^ 

^ J. iii. 250. 

Asanatthavika Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
wandering about in the forest, having lost his way, he came across the 
cetiya named Uttama, of Slkhl Buddha. Calling to mind the Buddha's 
good qualities, he uttered his praises and paid him homage at the altar 
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in the cetiya. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was king seven times under 
the name of Atulya.^ 

^ Ap. i. 266. 

Asanufiatlhftyaka Thera. — An arahaut. 118 kappas ago, in a previous 
birth, he had provided a seat (aiha^ana) for the Buddha AtthadassI and 
had waited upon him. 107 kappas ago he was a king named Sannibbt- 
pakakhattiya.^ He is probably identical with Ramaplyakutlka Thera.‘ 
1 Ap. i. 144. * ThagA. i. 132 ff. 

1. Asava Sutta. — On the six qualities which make a monk worthy of 
honour and offerings, due to destruction of the asavas, and also on the 
methods which lead to such destruction.' 

1 A. iii. 387-94. 

2. Asava Sutta. — Ten things that conduce to the destruction of the 
asavas: the eight factors of the Noble Eightfold Path, in addition to 
samma/MLiij>a and sammdvimutti} 

1 A. V. 237. 

1. Asavakkkaya Sutta. — ^Five things, if practised, lead to the destruc- 
tion of the asavas: reflection on what is loathsome, the thought of disgust 
with regard to food, revulsion from all things, the perception of imperma- 
nence in all composite things and the thought of death.' 

1 A. iii. 83. 

2. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — The holy life is lived for the destruction of 
the asavas.^ 

1 S. V. 28. 

3. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — The hve indriyas of saddha, etc., if cultivated, 
lead to the destruction of the asavas} 

1 S. V. 236. 

4. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — Intent concentration on in-breathing and 
out-breathing conduces to the destruction of the asavas} 

1 S. V. 840. 

5. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — In him who knows ill, etc., the asavas are 
destroyed.' 


1 S. V.484. 
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Assvftnaiii-ldiaya Satta. — By cultivating the five indriyas (scMkd, etc.) 
a monk in this very life realises the liberation by insight which is without 
the a^avoB} 

^ S. V. 203. 

Asfi. — ^Daughter of Sakka. Once when N&rada was on his way to 
KafioanaguU where he dwelt and which stood at the head of MailOSiU* 
tab, he carried in his hand a Pftricohattaka flower, and the four daughters 
of Sakka — Saddhi, Slrl and HM — ^who were in Manosilatala, resting 
from their sports in Anotatta, on seeing him, asked him for the flower. 
He said he would give it to the one among them whom they chose to be 
their queen. He himself was asked to choose the queen, but he referred 
them to Sakka who, in his turn, sent them to the ascetic Maoohariya- 
Koslya in the Himalaya. Sakka sent in advance a cup of ambrosia to 
the ascetic and told his daughters that the one among them, with whom 
Kosiya should share his ambrosia, would be deemed the best. When 
they appeared before Kosiya he asked their names, and chose Hiri for the 
honour of sharing his meal. In rejecting Asa, Kosiya said, “ They tell 
me that whoever pleases you, to him, by accomplishing the fruition of 
hope, you grant life, whosoever pleases you not, to him you grant it 
not. In this case success does not come to him through you, but you 
bring about his destruction.’’ He spoke in like terms to the other two. 

The story occurs in the Sudhabhojana Jataka.^ 

1 J. V. 392 ff. 

Asa Vagga, — The eleventh chapter of the Eka Nipdta of the Anguttara 
Nikdya} It contains twelve suttas on various topics. 

^ A. 1.86-8. 

Asavatl. — creeper which grows in the Clttalatavaua in T&vatlipsa. 

In its fruit a divine drink is hidden, and they who drink of it once are 
intoxicated for four months and lie on a divine couch. It bears fruit 
only once in a thousand years, and the gods wait patiently for that period 
for a drink of the fruit. ^ 

1 J. iii. 260-1; Ap. i. 41. 


Aslipsa Vagga. — The sixth section of the Eka Nipdta of the JdtakaUha- 
kccAd} 


1 J. i. 261-84. 


Asivisa Vagga. — The nineteenth chapter of the Sdldyatana Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikdya.^ 


1 J. iv. 172-204. 
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1. Arivlia Sutta. — ^Preached at Savatthi. Man has to tend four 
snakes of fierce heat and fearful venom — ^the four moAdbAfitos; he is 
constantly followed by five murderous foes — ^tho five upddamkhhandh&\ 
he is pursued by a murderous housebreaker with uplifted sword — 
passionate desire (nardirdga); while trying to escape them, he wanders 
into an empty village, where everything is empty — ^the sixfold personal 
sense sphere (ajjhaUikdyatana), and into it come village-plunderers — 
the sixfold external sense-spheres {bdhirdyatam,) Fleeing from there 
he comes to a broad sheet of water beset with danger on the hither side; 
the further side is secure from fear, but there is no boat and no bridge — 
the fivefold flood (ogha), the hither shore being sakkdya and the further 
shore nihbdna} 

1 S. iv. 172-6. 


2. Asivisa Sutta. — There are four kinds of snakes in the world: the 
venemouB but not fierce, the fierce but not venemous, the one that is both 
and the one that is neither. Similarly there are four kinds of persons: 
the one quick to get angry but with short-lived anger, the one slow to 
get angry but with lasting anger, etc.^ 

1 A.ii. 110-11. 

Aslvlsopama Sutta. — Probably refers to Asivisa Sutta (1), but may be (2). 
It was preached by the thera Ma]]liantika to the Naga-king Aravfi|a and 
the people of Kasmira and Gandhara. Eighty thousand of the listeners 
accepted the new religion and one hundred thousand were ordained after 
the sermon.^ It was also preached by Mahinda in Ceylon in the Nanda- 
navana at Anuradbapura on the third day after his entry into the city. 
Thirty thousand people were converted.* 

1 Sp. i. 66; Mhv. xii. 26. a Ibid., xv. 178-9; Sp. i. 80; Mbv. 133. 

Aseva Sutta. — If, just for the duration of a finger snap, a monk in- 
dulges a thought of good-will, such a one is verily a monk.^ 

1 A. i. 10. 


Asevitabba Sutta. — On the characteristics of the person who should be 
followed.* 


» A.i. 124 f. 


1. Ahira Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana on the four sustenances {dhdrd) 
that maintain beings by bringing them to birth and keeping them after 
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birth; also the cause of these sustenances and the method of their ces* 
sation.^ 

^ 8. ii. 1M2. 

2. Ahin Sutta. — A group of suttas dealing with the food of the nlvara- 
t/fOS and of the bcjjhangas, and with the condition that follows on the 
absence of their food.^ 

» S. V. 102-7. 


Ahuneyya Vagga. — The first chapter of the Cftakka Nifiata of the 
An^ttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas.' 

> A. iii. 270-88. 


1. Ahuneyya Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana. The six reasons con- 
nected with the control of the senses by virtue of which a monk becomes 
worthy of homage and of gifts.' 

‘ A. iii. 270. 

2. Ahuneyya Sutta. — Six other qualities connected with the abhinm 
which make a monk so worthy.' 

1 A. iii. 280-1. 

3. Ahuneyya Sutt&. — Two suttas giving eight qualities that make a 
monk worthy of homage, etc.' 

1 A. iv. 290 f. 


4. Ahuneyya Sutta. — On nine persons worthy of homage: those who 
have attained the four Fruits of the Path, those four who are on the way 
thereto and the Ootrabhu (one who has entered the lineage of the Ariyan).' 

> A. iv. 373. 


5. Ahuneyya Sutta. — On ten persons described differently from the 
above, worthy of homage, etc.' 

1 A. V. 23. 
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I. 

lAgirlil. — The Pali name for the English/ 

1 E,g., Ov. Oi. 29. 

Iecb& Slltta. — Wishes it is which hold the world prisoner; by subjugat- 
ing them, liberty is gained.^ 

1 8. i. 40. 

IcchftnaAgala. — A brahmin village in the Kosala country. It was 
while staying in the woodland thicket (vamsaiSL^) there that the Buddha 
preached the Ambattha Suita} From this sutta, the village would 
seem to have been near Pokkharasadi’s domain of Ukkattha. It was 
the residence of “ Mahasala brahmins. The Sutia Nipdta^ (which 
spells the name as IcchanaAkala) mentions several eminent brahmins 
who lived there, among them Cabki, Tarukkha, Pokkarasati, Janussoni 
and Todeyya. There were also two learned youths, Vaseftha and 
BharadV&Ja at Icchanahkala, who, finding it impossible to bring their 
discussion to a conclusion, sought the Buddha, then staying in the 
village. Their interview with the Buddha is recorded in the VdseUha 
Suita} Buddhaghosa* says that learned brahmins of Kosala, deeply 
versed in the Vedas, were in the habit of meeting together from time 
time* at Icchanangala in order to recite the Vedas and discuss their 
interpretation.® 

According to the Sarnyutta Nikdya} the Buddha once stayed for 
three months in the jungle thicket at Icchanangala, in almost complete 
solitude, visited only by a single monk who brought him his food. But 
from the Anguttara Nikdya} it would appear that the Buddha was 
not left to en^oy the solitude which he desired, for we are told that the 
residents of Icchanangala, having heard of the B\iddha’B visit, came to 
him in large numbers and created a disturbance by their shouts. The 
Buddha had to send Naglta, who was then his personal attendant, to 
curb the enthusiasm of his admirers. 

^1). i.87. * p. 116. cleanBo their cantc {jaiiitodhanaUlbain), 

^ Ibid., 116 ff.; M.ii. 146 fl. ; and at Icchanahkala in order to revise 

^ 8nA.ii.462. | their Vedic hymns {manle aodhetu- 

* Onoe in six months (MA. ii. 796). •' A;d7iid), BIA.ii. 796. 

* These brahmins met at Ukkattha, ' ^ v. 326. 

under Pokkharasati, when they wished to j ^ iii. 30 f.; c/. iii. 341 and iv. 340 if. 

leehftnaAgala Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Iceh&naAgala at the 

end of the three months' solitude referred to above. Should anyone 
ask the monks how the Buddha spent his time during the rainy season, 
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they should reply that he spent it in intense concentration on in-breathing 
and out*:breathing. A life spent by anyone in such concentration would 
be a life spent according to the Ariyan way and would lead to the de- 
struction of the dsavas} 

1 S. V. 326 £. 

loehanahgalaka. — An upasaka of leehftnaAgala. He was a devoted 
disciple of the Buddha and had been in the habit of visiting him often/ 
Once he visited the Buddha at Jetavana after a long interval, and on being 
asked why he had been absent so long, he replied that he had been kept 
busy by various duties. Thereupon the Buddha sang the joy of the 
life free from ties.* 

1 UdA. 116. » Ud., p. 13. 

Ittiya. — See Itthiya. 

Itthak&vatl. — A village in Magadha, mentioned, together with Dlgha- 
rSJi, as the residence of the Saqis&ramoeaka heretics. Near by was the 
Arunavativlh&ra, where Sarlputta once stayed with a company of monks. 
The village had retained its name for five hundred years.' 

The Petavatthu^ contains the story of a woman of I((hak&vati who was 
born as a 'peta, 

1 PvA.67. >.pp. 12-13. 

1. Ittha Sutta . — Preached to Anathaplpd^ka on five things in the 
world which are very desirable but are difficult to attain — longevity, 
beauty, happiness, fame, happy rebirth — and on the means of obtaining 
them/ 

^ A. iii. 47-9. 

2. I|tha Sutta. — The ten desirable things in the world, the obstacles 
to their attainment and the methods of procuring them.' 

1 A. V. 136 f. 

ItUliya. — One of the monks who accompanied Mahinda on his visit 
to Ceylon.' King Slrimeghavappa had an image of Itthiya made and 
placed beside that of Mahinda and his companions in the vihara which he 
built in the south-eastern comer of his palace. He inaugurated a year’s 
festival in honour of these images® (vJ, It^iyaf Iddhiya). 

^ Mhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12; Sp. i. 71; Mbv, 116; DhsA. 32. 

* Cv. xxxvii. vv. 87 ff. 
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Ifagallisara,— A village in South India where Kulasekbara had an 
encampment in his fight with the Siii^alese forces.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxvi. 140. 

I^a Sutta. — Deals at length with the disadvantages, both material 
and moral, of poverty and consequent indebtedness.^ 

^ A. iii. 351-4. 


Itivuttaka. — The fourth book of the Khuddaka Nikdya, containing 
110 Buttas, each of which begins with the words: vutUim h'etamBhagavatd. 
According to Dhammapala,^ the suttas were preached from time to time 
by the Buddha to KhuJJuttarfi at Kosambl. She then repeated them 
to the five hundred women of Udena’s palace, chief of whom was Sfimavati. 
In order to emphasise to her audience the fact that she was reporting 
the Buddha’s words and not her own, she prefaced each sutta with the 
phrase quoted above. There was no need to describe any special cir- 
cumstances in which the suttas were preached, because they were familiar 
to Ehujjuttara’s audience. 

At the Rajagaha Council, Anauda repeated the suttas to the Assembly 
and they were gathered into this collection. 

ftivuttaka is also the name given to one of the nine divisions (anga) 
into which the Buddha’s preaching is divided and it is defined as follows : 
vuUam h*etam Bhagavatd ti ddinayappavattd dasuttamsatam suttantd 
Itivuttakam ti veditahbam} 

In the scholiast of the Kummasapir^^ Jdtaha,^ the Itivuttaka is 
mentioned in the plural (Itivuttahesu) and a sutta is quoted from it, 
extolling the virtues of generosity. Perhaps, the ItivuUaka was com- 
piled as a result of a critical study of the authentic teachings of the 
Buddha, considered in a certain light and made for a specific purpose. 

1 ItA.24ff. > DA.i.24. » J. iii. 409 (1.21). 

Itthi Vagga. — The seventh section of the Eka Nipdta of the Jdtaka- 
kaUhakedhd} 

1 J. i. 286-815. 


1. Iddhl Sutta.-— Anuruddha tells the monks that by cultivating the 
four satipaUhdms, he enjoys psychic power in many ways, such as 
multiplying himself. He can reach even to the Brahma world.^ 

1 S, V. 303. 
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2. Iddbl Sutta. — Sam6 as above, but the psychic power is that of the 
divine power of hearing all things, far and near.^ 

1 S. V, 304. 


Iddhikafhi. — The second division of the PaflMvagga 
bhidamagga} 


1 Pa. ii. 206-15. 


of the Patisafn- 


IddhipMa Vsgg^* — The ninth chapter of the Navaka Nipdta of the 
Ahguttara Nikdya} It consists of ten suttas dealing with the cultivation 
of the four iddhipddas, 

1 A. iv. 463-4. 

1. IddhlpUa Sutta. — The cultivation of the four iddhipddas and of 
exertion (ussolhi) brings insight (aiifid) in this life, or the Third Fruit 
of the Path.^ 

iA.iii.81-2. 

2. Iddhipftda Sutta. — The Buddha, even as Bodhisatta, before the 
Enlightenment, developed the four iddhipddas and exertion, and as a 
result enjoyed great psychic power.^ 

^ A. iii. 82-3. 


3. Iddhlpada Sutta. — The four iddhipddas form the path leading to 
the Uncompounded (asankhata)} 

1 S. iv. 360. 

4. Iddhipftda Sutta. — The path mentioned above should be practised, 
accoiupanied by concentration and effort, compounded with desire, 
energy, idea and investigation.^ 

1 S. iv. 366. 

Iddhipftda Saipyutta. — The fifty-first division of the Samyutia NikdyUy^ 
consisting of eight chapters. It is the seventh section of the Mahdvagga. 

1 S. V. 264-93. 


Iddhiya.— See Ipiya. 

Iddhiva^^ana. — One of the palaces, occupied during his lay-life by 

Sumana Buddha.^ 

> BuA. 126; Bu. v. 22 gives other names for his palaoes. 
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Idhalokika Satta. — Two sattas preached by the Buddha to Vistthi 
at the MlgftrtmitupMda. To achieve victory in this world a woman 
should have four qualities: she should efficiently discharge her duties 
as housewife, should win the esteem of her servants and the affection 
of her husband and should look after his wealth. For victory in the 
next world, she should be possessed of faith, virtue, generosity and 
wisdom.^ 

1 A. iv. 269 ff. 

Inandapada. — A Dami|a chieftain whom Kulasekhara enlisted as his 
ally. He was a troop leader in UccaAkulfha.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 74 ff. 

1. Inda. — Given in the Atdnaiiya Sutta as the name of the ninety-one 
sons of Dhatarat^ha, king of the Gandhabbas. They are represented as 
being of great strength and followers of the Buddha.^ 

The name is also given as that of the ninety-one sons of Vlrdlha* 
king of the Kumbhan^^; of Vlrupakkha^ king of the Nagas*; and of 
Kuvera, king of the Yakkhas.^ Further on in the same sutta, Inda 
is mentioned with Soma, Vanina and others as a Yakkha, to whom 
appeal should be made by disciples of the Buddha when needing pro- 
tection.* In the Mahd Sairmya SuUa,^ also, Inda is mentioned as the 
name of the Sons of the Regent Gods of the Four Quarters. 

1 D.iii. 197. « p.202. 

^ j ®p.204. 

»p. 199. I ®D.ii.267f. 

2. Inda. — The Pali equivalent of the Vedic Indra. He is referred to 
only very seldom in the Nikdyas, In one such passage^ he is mentioned 
with Soma, Varupa, Isana, Pajapati, Brahmd, Mahlddi and Tama, as a god 
whom brahmins invoke and pray to, for union with Brahma after death. 
In another place,* he is described as being seated in the company of PaJSp 
pati and other gods in the Assembly Hall, named Sudhammft. Two of his 
companions, having listened to the admonition of Gopaka, became dis- 
ciples of the Buddha ^nd, as a result, far surpassed in glory Inda and his 
other companion devas. In the same context, Vasava, ruler of the gods, 
identified with Sakka, is addressed by Gopaka as Indra.*’ 

By the tinae of the compilation of the 'Nikdyas, the hold of the Vedic 
god Indra on the mind of the people seems to have become greatly 

^ D. i. 244>5. { and Pajapati; in J. iv. 668, 571 is a list 

‘ Ibid., ii. 274; in M. i. 140; J. v. 411 I in which Inda appears with Brahma, 
and vi.668, he is mentioned with Brahma I Paj&pati, Soma, Yama and Vessavava. 
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weakened and India has been merged in Sakkl^ although, strictly 
speaking, India and Sakka are quite different conceptions. (See s.v. 

Sakka.) 

In the later literature, however, particularly in the Jatakatthakatha^ 
India’s name occurs frequently, but always as identified or identifiable 
with Sakka. In one place at least* the scholiast says, “ Sakko ti 
ivdor 

In the Ayakuta Jdtaka,^ for example, India is called king of the gods 
{devdrdjd) in one verse, and in the next ^e is identified with Magbavft, 
husband of Sujft, and described as devdnam indo” India is most 
revered of the gods.® He is free from old age and death, and is, there- 
fore, the happiest type of king,® a condition that could be attained 
by sacrifice.^ Alone he conquered the Asuras.® He is spoken of as 
the lord of victors {jayatarn and he is the embodiment of the 

greatest valour.^® 

Sometimes he visits the earth in disguise.^^ He is also represented 
as punishing people guilty of heinous crimes; with his thunderbolt he 
smites them.^* 

The scene of his pleasures is in the Nandana pleasaunce,^* and his is 
the ideal enjoyment of pleasure, surrounded by friends^® and by adoring 
wives.^® The gods of Tavatiqisa are called Inda-purohitft^ because, with 
Inda as their chief, they seek to promote the welfare of gods and men.^® 
Inda is called Tidlvapuravara and Suravaratara/^ His capital is Ma- 
sakkas&ra.^® 

In the sacrifice the paldsayatthi (Butea shoot), used by the sacrificing 
priest, is described as India's right hand.^® 

India's gotta, or clan, is the Kosiya®® ; he is called VatrabhQ in refer- 
ence to his victory over Vatra (Skt. Vrtra),*^ and mention is made of his 
thunderbolt, the Indavajira®® ; thus he is called Vajirahattha.®® The 
sound of India's thunderbolt striking its victim, surpasses all other 
sounds by its intensity, its volume and its fcarfulness*® ; no obstruc- 


3 J. V. 116. 

* J.iii. 146. 

® Sn. vs. 316. 

« Ibid., 515. 

’ Ibid., 617. 

® J. iv. 347; he is therefore called 
Asurlnda andj Asurftdhipa ; see ff.r, 
Asura. 

• J. V.322. 

Mhv. XXX. 10. 

J. V. 33. 

DhA. iv. 106. 

" J. V. 158. 


“ J. V. 606; Su. V. 679. 

J. Vi. 240. 

J. vi, 127; the Tavatiqisa gods are 
also described os being Sa*Indakft {ibid . , 
668 ). 

D.iii. 176. 

J. vi. 271 ; but see Amarivatf. 

« J. vi.212. 

/6id..601. 

« J. V. 163. 

” J. i. 364. 

s® D.ii.269;DA.ii.689. 

M UdA. 07. 
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tion can atop the progress of Indra^s Yajira and it never misses its mark; 
it is avkajjhamha}^ 

After his victory over ^he Asuras, images of him were made (Inda- 
patlmft) and placed round ClttakOfa to frighten the Asuras away, in 
case they attempted to retrieve their lost honour.^* 

To be born into the company of Indra {Indasahavyata) is considered 
very fortunate.*’ 

A species of coral red insect {kimi)j noticeable after rain, are called 
Indagopakd, The reason for this name is not clear.** 

The Vdana GommerUar^^ seems to give Vidojfi as an epithet of Indra; 
but this is probably a wrong reading, the correct one being, as in some 
MSS., “ Visamucchdjapam japanti/* 

Inda was a special protector of cows, and when men began to kill these 
creatures he visited his wrath on them.*® 

“ VibhA. 333. | E.g., J. v. 411. 

J. vi. 126-6; see alwo J. i. 203-4; j “ See p, 18n., and iV.P./l.a.v. 

DhA. i. 280. i p. 76, n. 12. Sn. v. 310. 


1. Indaka. — A yakkha who lived in Indakuta, near Rfijagaha. When 
the Buddha was staying at Indakuta, the yakkha questioned him as to 
how the soul finds its material counterpart. The Buddha, in reply, 
described how the embryo evolved into its final shape by the laws of 
physical growth and not by a sours fiat.^ 

Buddhaghosa* says that the yakkha was an animist (puggalavddin), 

1 S. i. 206. ® SA. i. 231. 


2. Indaka. — A deva. He had been a youth who gave a spoonful of 
food to Anuruddha. In consequence he was born in Tavatiqisa as a deva 
of great power and majesty. When the Buddha went to Tavatiipsa 
to preach the Abkidhmnma, in the assembly of the gods who gathered 
there, those of lesser powers had to yield place to their superiors. Thus 
Afikura who, at the start, was very near the Buddha, found himself 
twelve leagues away. But not so Indaka; the power of his merit was 
very great and no deva was mighty enough to displace him; he had been 
lucky in the recipient of his gift. Ankura's generosity, much more 
lavish than Indaka's, had been bestowed on men who were not holy. 
Such was the explanation the Buddha gave in the assembly of the gods, 
on seeing the discrepancy between the positions of the two devas, Indaka 
surpassing the other in ten qualities.^ 

^ Pv. pp. 27 f.; PvA. 186-8; DhA. iii. 216-20; 80-1. 
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In one place, in the Ptiavatthu,^ Indaka is called a yakkha, but the 
Commenktff^ says it means deva-putta. He is, therefore, different from 
Indaka (1). 

* p. 28, V. 69. « p. 139. 


Indaka Sutta. — Contains the question asked by Indaka and the 
Buddha's reply.^ 


1 8. i. 206. 


Indakuta. — A peak near R&Jagaha, the abode of the yakkha Indaka. 
The Buddha once lived there.^ 

1 S. i. 206. 


Indakhila Sutta. — Like a tuft of cotton- wool or a bail of thistledown, 
wafted by every wind, are recluses and brahmins who do not understand, 
as they really are, the facts of 111; like an indaWiilay unshakable, un- 
quakable, are those who do so understand.^ 

1 8. V. 443-6. 


1. Indagutta. — A thera. He superintended the construction of the 
Mahftthupa at Anuradhapura.^ Dut^hagamap! consulted him with 
regard to all details and appointed him kammddhitthdyaha from the 
commencement of the work.* He had great psychic powers, and at the 
festival of the dedication of the Thupa he created a parasol of copper, 
as great as the universe, to ward off any harm that might befall those 
taking part in the celebrations.® He was at the side of the king through- 
out the festival,^ and, by virtue of his power, all the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
who wished to worship the relics at the Mahathupa, were enabled to go 
to Anuradhapura the moment the wish to do so entered their heafts, 
and to return the same day.® 

This Indagutta is probably to be identified with the thera Indagutta, 
the head of a great parivena in Rajfigaha, who came to Ceylon with 
eighty thousand monks to be present at the foundation-ceremony of 
the Mahathupa.® 

^ Mhv. xxxviii. 98; Dpv. xix. 6, 6, 8. * Ibid,, 105. 

> MT.660f. « Ibid., 115. 

® Mhv. xxxi. 86. ® Ibid., xxix. 30. ' 

2. Indagutta.— The thera appointed by the monks of Pifallputta to 
superintend the work of building the eighty-four thousand viharas under- 
taken by Asoka. The thera, by his power, made it possible for the 
dedication festivals of all the viharas to be performed on the same day.^ 

^ Mhv. v.l74;Sp.i.49. 
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Indadvtra. — One of the fourteen gates of Pulatthlpura built by 
ParakkamabUia I.^ 

^ Gv. ixxiii. 160. 


Indapatta (Indapattana^ Indapa|tha).— A town in the Kiirn country. 
In the Kumdhamma Jdtaka,^ Dhanafijaya Koravya {q-v,), is mentioned 
as its king and as the owner of Afijanavasabha^ the elephant of wondrous 
power. The town was seven leagues in extent® and there was a road 
that ran straight from Indapatta to Bara^asl.® In times past, Indapatta 
was considered one of the three chief cities of Jambudipa, the others 
being Uttarapafieala and Kekaka.^ According to a verse found at the 
end of the Buddhammsa,^ the Buddha’s razor and needle were enshrined 
at Indapatta. 

The modern Delhi stands on the site of Indapatta. 

^ J. ii. 365 f.; also J. iii. 400; iv. 361; T. ^ 76 m2.,59. 

457; vi. 266; Gyp. i. 3, v. 1. ^ J. ii. 213. 214. 

® J. V. 67; 484. ® Bu. xxviii. 11. 

Indavari. — Chief among the lay-women who supported Narada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu.x.26. 

Indasama. — A king of thirteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Setuocha 
Thera, ^ also called KhaJJakadayaka.® 

1 ThagA. i. 207. ^ Ap A, 182. 

Indasam&nagotta. — A hermit who lived, with a large number of other 
anchorites, in the Himalaya. He had a young elephant which he had 
reared; being headstrong and rough in speech, he would not listen to the 
warning of his teacher, the Bodhisatta, that it was dangerous to have 
such a pet. Once while the hermits were away the elephant was seized 
with a frenzy, and when his master returned it killed him.^ 

^ J. ii. 41-3. Perhaps the man’s name ; Kusiyagotta (ThagA. i. 460), is addressed 
was Kosfya, because we are told (J. vi. in a verse (416) of the TheragathU as 
601) that Inda was of the Koslyagotta. Indasagotta. 

Kitly&na, who was a brahmin of the I 

Indasam&nagotta J&taka.— The story of Indasam&nagotta, given above. 
It was told in reference to an unruly monk, who is identified with the 
hermit of the Jataka.^ 

For details see the Gijjha Jataka, 


1 J.ii. 41 ff. 
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Indasilaka. — A cave, the size of a bed in a monk’s cell, near Valli- 
p&Sft^a Villira. It was the residence of MahA-Nigasena Thera. When 
he was ill, eight thousand arahants and the inhabitants of the two dova 
worlds, led by Sakka, came to look after him. They all found room in 
the cave.^ 

1 MT. 552. 

Indas&laguha. — A cave on the Vedlya mountain, to the north of 
AmbasaQ^iy which was a brahmin village, east of R&Jagaha* Once, 
when the Buddha was staying there, Sakka visited him and asked him 
the questions recorded in the Sakkapafiha Suita} 

Buddhaghosa* says that the cave lay between two overhaaging rocks, 
with a large saZa-tree at the entrance. The village community had 
added walls with doors and windows and had ornamented it with polished 
plaster scroll-work and garlands and had presented it to the Buddha. 
In Fa Hsien’s time,” it was still inhabited and he describes it as being 
one yojana north-east of NalandA. Hiouen Thsang,^ however, found it 
deserted. Both pilgrims noticed marks on the rock; according to Fa 
Hsien they were the answers to Sakka’s questions written by the Buddha 
with his finger, while Hiouen Thsang says that both questions and 
answers were written on the stone. 

The cave is identified with one about two miles to the south-west of the 
modem village of Giriyek.* 

It is said that on the occasion of the preaching of the Sakkapafiha 
Suita, eight hundred million devas realised the Truth.® 

iD.ii.263. aDA.iii.6y7. 1 ® CAGl. 539 ff.; Stoin, InA, Aniiq, 

» Giles, 48 f. 1 1901, p. 54. 

a He calls it Indraka-aaila-guha (Beal | ^ Mil. 349. 

ii. 180-1). 


Indranagari. — The capital of Indra/ evidently another name for 

Amaravati. 


1 Cv. lxxxviij.121. 


Indriya Jataka (No. 423). — Once an ascetic named Narada, younger 
brother of Kaladevala, became a disciple of the Bodhisatta Jotlpfila 
(also called in the story Sarabhafiga), and lived in the mountainous 
country of Arafijara. Near Narada’s hermitage was a river, on 
the banks of which courtesans used to sit, tempting men. Narada 
saw one of these courtesans, and becoming enamoured of her, for- 
sook his meditations and pined away for lack of food. Kaladevala, 
being aware of this, tried to wean him from his desires. Narada, how- 
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ever, refused to be comforted, even when his colleagues, SUlSSaray 
HeQfissara and Pabbatbsara admonished him. In the end SarabhaAga 
himself was summoned and Narada, having listened to the words of his 
Master, was persuaded to give up his passion. 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. He went 
about for alms with his teachers and instructors but, being their junior, 
he received very little attention. Dissatisfied with his food and treat- 
ment, he sought his wife of former days. She provided him with every 
comfort and gradually tempted him with the desire to become a house- 
holder again. When the monk's fellow-celibates discovered his .wish, 
they took him to the Buddha who preached to him this Jataka, showing 
that in a^ast life, too, he had been sorely tempted by the same woman. 
Narada was identified with the backsliding monk and the courtesan 
with the wife of his lay-days.^ 

The Buddha is stated on this occasion to have preached also the 
Kandi'ij,a Jdiahi^ the Rddha Jat-aka,^ the Ruhaka Jataka,^ the Ka'^avera 
Jdtaka^^ the Asanka Jataka^ and the Alamhusd Jataka.'^ 

The Indriya Jdtaka is also referred to in the Kdmamldpa Jataka 
but the connection between the two stories is not clear; perhaps the 
reference is to another story of the same name. 

1 J.iii, 461-9. * J. iii. 68 ff. 

* J.i.l63ff. ® /6trf.,248ff. 

« /6ttf.,496ff. 7.f. V. 162ff. 

®J. ii. i 8j.ii.443ff. 

1. Indriya Sutta. — The monk possessed of six qualities — the five in- 
driyas (saddhd^ etc.), and the freedom of mind brought about by the 
destruction of the dsavas — is worthy of offerings, etc.^ 

1 A. iii. 281. 

2. Indriya Sutta. — Where control of the faculties of sense (indriya) is 
not found, morality ceases to exist and, in consequence, concentration, 
insight into and knowledge of reality as it is, detachment and the feeling 
of revulsion, insight into liberation — these also cease to exist. When 
such control is present all the other qualities are also present.^ 

1 A. iii. 360. 

3. Indriya Sutta. — If a monk, observing the rise and fall in the faculties 
of sense, is repelled by them and lusts not for them, the knowledge 
arises in him that he is free and that for him there is no hereafter. Thus 
would he be perfect in faculty.^ 

1 8. iv. 140. 
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4. bdllys Sntts. — The five iniriyas {taddhS,, etc.), are called the Path 
that goes to the Uncompoonded (asankhata).^ 

^ S. iv. 361. 

5. Ihdrlya Sutto. — The five indriyas (saddha, etc.), when practised with 
singleness of heart, dispassion, and cessation that conduces to abandon- 
ment, form the Path leading to the Uncomponnded.* 

^ S. iv. 366. 

6. Indriya Sutta. — ^Anuruddha tells his colleagues that by cultivating 
the four satipaUhdms, he knows, as they really are, the nature of the 
minds of other beings, of other persons {indriyaparopariyatti)} 

^ S. V. 306. 


IndrIyakatU . — The fourth division of the Mahavagga of the Pafi~ 
sambhid&magga} 


^ ii., pp. 1-36. 


Indrlyagoeara Sutta. — Mentioned in the Atthasdlimy^ Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentary on the DhammasanganL The quotation given from it is: 

ekam mahdhhutam updddya pdsddo pathavidhdtuyd tlhi mahdbhutehi 
msangahito dpodhdtuyd ca tegodhdtuyd ca vdyodhd/t/ayd ca** The sutta 
has, so far, not been traced elsewhere. 

1 pp. 307-8. 


Indrlyabhdvani Sutta.— Preached at Kajadgalft in the Mukheluvana. 

When a young brahmin, Uttara, pupil of Parasarlya, visits the Buddha, 
the Buddha asks him what was the teaching of Farasariya on the develop- 
ment of the indriyas. It is that a man should neither see forms with 
his eyes, nor hear words with his ears, says Uttara. Whereupon the 
Buddha retorts that in that case the deaf and the blind have reached 
development. When Uttara sits silent and discomfited, Ananda inter- 
venes and begs the Buddha to expound his teaching on the subject. The 
Buddha agrees and preaches this sutta, with a variety of similes.^ 

In the TheragdAhd Commentary^ we are told that the thera Parapariya 
(probably identical with Parasariya mentioned above) was taught the 
Indriyabhdvana Sutta by the Buddha. He learnt it by heart, and 
pondering over its meaning, attained insight. The Theragdthd* gives a 
summary of the musings of Parapariya which lead to his attainment. 

1 M. iii. 208-302. • ii. 17. » 726 ff. 
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The only connection between the Sutta and this summary is identity 
of subject, not identity of treatment. Perhaps Parapariya^s musings 
were only prompted by the sutta and were independent of its actual 
words. 


Indrlyftni Sutta, — There are four indriyas: saddhd, vwiya, sati and 
samddhi} 


1 A.ii.141. 


Irandati. — A Naga maiden, daughter of the Naga King, Vanina. 
When she learned that her mother, Vimatt^ longed for the heart of 
Vidhuia, she determined to get for herself a husband who would satisfy 
her mother's craving. So she went to the Himalaya and having spread 
a bed of fragrant flowers, lay thereon and sang. Vessavana’s nephew, 
a yakkha, Pu^naka, heard her and offered himself as her husband. She 
took him to her father who agreed to give him Irandati, if he could bring 
Vidhura's heart. When Pu^naka fulfilled this condition, as described 
in the Vidhura-jianditu JdtaJea, Irandati became his wife/ 

A J. vi. 263-327. 

IlaAkiya. — A Damila chieftain of South India, conquered by {axak- 
kamabfihu Later, Ilankiya became the ally of Parakkamabahu, 
who gave him earrings and other ornaments as a mark of royal favour, 
also conferring on him the coveted title of RfijavesibhuJafigarSilamegha/ 

^ Cv, Ixxvi. 98. Ibid',^ 191-2; on the title see Ueiger, Cv. Trs. ii. 10, n. 3. 

Ilafiga.— See Sena Ilaflga and Rakkhaka llafiga. 

lUisa. — A setthi of Rajagaha.^ He was lame and hunch-backed and 
also had a squint. He was an infidel and a miser, never giving away 
any of his wealth nor enjoying it himself. 

For seven generations his ancestors had been generous, but Dllsa 
burnt down the almonry and drove away the poor from his house. 

Once, at the sight of a yokel drinking, with a piece of dried fish as a 
relish, Illlsa was sorely tempted to drink himself. For a long time 
he fought the temptation, but he sickened with longing, and having sent 
a slave with a single penny to the tavern, he got some toddy; he ordered 
the slave to put the jar of spirits in a thicket by the riverside so that he 
might drink unseen. 

^ At the opening ol the story the king gaha that »Sakka oomes (see p. 360), so 
of Benares is mentioned, hut it is to R&ja- I R&jagaha was evidently IllTsa’s residence. 
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Meanwhile llliBa's father, who had been born as Sakka, having learnt, 
as a result of investigations, that his son had become a miser, came 
down to earth to wean him from his folly. Assuming in every detail 
the form of IlHsa, he entered the king’s palace and offered all the wealth 
of Illfsa to the king. On the offer being refused, he went to Illlsa’s 
house and gave orders to the servants to throw open all the treasure 
chambers and give the wealth to the poor. The servants took the 
disguised Sakka to be Illlsa himself, and Illisa’s wife, believing her 
husband’s sudden generosity to be due to his drunkenness, acquiesced 
in the instructions. 

Among those who profited by this unexpected good fortune was a 
countryman who had been Illisa’s carriage-driver. Filling the carriage 
with seven things of value, he set out along the road, passing by the 
thicket wherein Illisa lay drinking. The man was singing llllsa’s praises, 
and at mention of his name Illisa came out, and seeing the man going 
away with his belongings tried to stop him. But the man, not recog- 
nising him, knocked him down and went on his way. Illisa hurried 
home but was turned out of his house by the porters, and at length he 
sought the king. The king, having heard his story, made enquiries and 
discovered the existence of two Illisas, alike in every respect, down to 
the minutest detail, even to a wart on the head. 

Noffeven Illlsa’s wife and children, not even his barber, could distin- 
guish him from the second Illisa. 

Bereft of all hope, Illisa swoons, Sakka reveals himself and tells Illisa 
that the wealth is really his and not Illisa's, the latter not having earned 
it. He urges Illisa to do good and practise generosity, or he would die, 
smitten by Indra’s thunderbolt. 

Illisa, taking heed of the warning, becomes a virtuous man.” 

a J. i. 349 fiF. 

lUba Jataka (No. 78). — The story of Illisa as given above. The 
Jataka was related in reference to the conversion by Moggallana of the 
banker Maoeharikosiya (g.?;.) of Sakkhara. Illisa of the past is identified 
with Macchariyakosiya.^ The story is given as an example of iddhi by 
means of which Moggallana made a little thing increase manyfold.* 

1 J.i.346ff. * V8m.ii.403. 

Qanftga. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 93-102). He was the nephew of King 
Abhaya. Amaud^ succeeded by his son Cu]ft- 
bhaya and he by his younger sister Sivali. After Sivali had reigned for 
four months, Ilanaga dethroned her and became king himself. In the 



first year of his reign he incurred the displeasure of the powerful Lamtal- 
kailUtfSB and was deprived of his throne and taken captive. It is said 
that the king was rescued from prison by his state elephant and that 
he escaped to Roha^. Three years later he gave battle to the Lamba- 
kail^as at KapallaUdia^fa and massacred most of them. He had the 
noses and toes of the rest cut off as punishment. 

He was succeeded by his son Candamukha Siva, To his state elephant, 
who had helped him, he gave the tract of land called Hatthibhoga. 

During his exile in Roha^a, Ilanaga built two tanks, the Tlssa and the 
Dfira, and restored the NSgamahavihfira, which he gave to HahftlMidumav 
thera of Tulfidhira^ who had preached to him the Kafi Jdtaka. He also 
gave land-ior its maintenance.^ 

^ ^ Mhv. XXXV. 14-45; Dpv. xxi. 41 f. 


Isayo Arafifiaka (or Gandha) Sutta. — Long ago, many seers of virtuous 
conduct lived in leaf huts in a wild forest.^ One day, Sakka and Vepa- 
Citti visited them. Vepacitti entered the hermitage by the principal gate, 
keeping his shoes on and his sword by his side, thereby insulting the 
seers and committing sin. Sakka, on the other hand, went in by the 
usual entrance, doffing his shoes and sword; with his canopy folded up, 
he eftood to leeward of the seers, rendering them homage with clasped 
hands. The seers, addressing Sakka, asked him if he did not feel 
disgust at their smell, inasmuch as they were humans and he a god. 
Sakka answered that the scent of virtuous men is lovely, like unto a 
wreath of varied blossoms.* 

^ According to Buddhaghosa, they law; Bometimes they quarrelled, some- 
lived in the Himalaya (8A. i . 265) ; Vepa- times, as here, they were friends, 
citti and Sakka were father- and son-in- ^ 8. i. 226. 


Isayo Samuddaka (or Sambara) Sutta. — Long ago, many virtuous seers 
lived in huts on the seashore. At that time there was a war between 
the gods and the Asuras. The seers considered the gods righteous but 
feared harm from the Asuras. They went, therefore, to Sambara, 
lord of the Asuras, and asked him for a pledge of safety ; he refused, 
saying that the seers were followers of Sakka. The seers thereupon 
cursed him to suffer everlasting terror. It is said that that same night 
Sambara woke up thrice, seized with fright.^ 

Buddhaghosa* adds that as a result of this curse, Sambara's mind 
became deranged and he came to be called Vepacitti (crazy-nerve). 

1 8. i. 227-8. * SA.i.266. 
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Islga^a* — Perhaps the name of a Pacceka Buddha, whom the Bodhi- 
satta once reviled. The reading iB> however, very uncertain.^ 

^ Ap. i. 299; see footnote. 

btgOl. — One of the five mountains round H&Jagaha and one of the 
beauty-spots of the city.^ There was, on one side of it, a black stone 
called the KUasllfi. This was a favourite haunt of the Buddha and the 
members of the Order.* It was also the scene of the suicide of Oodblka 
and Vakkali* and of the murder of Moggallana by the brigands.* 

In the CiUa Duhkhakkha'^dKi SuUa it is said that a large number of 
Niga^thas lived at Kalasila, never sitting down, undergoing paroxysms 
of acute pain and agony, following the teachings of Niga^^ Hitaputta. 
The Buddha questioned them as to their practises and preached to^hem 
the above-mentioned Sutta, which he afterwards repeated to Mah&nftma * 

Once when the Buddha was dwelling at Kalasila, he sang the praises of 
Bajagaha, giving Ananda a chance, if he so desired, of asking him to 
live on for a kappa \ but Ananda did not take his opportunity.* 

The books refer to several other visits of the Buddha to Isigilapassa. 
During one of these visits he heard VafigdSft’S high eulogy of MoggalUna.^ 

In the laigili Sutta^ the Buddha is represented as saying that while 
the other mountains round Bajagaha — ^Vebhira, VepuUa and 

OlJJbakflta — ^had changed their old names, Isigili retained its former 
name and designation. 

Five hundred Pacceka Buddhas once resided in Isigili for a long time ; 
they could be seen entering the mountain, but once entered, there was 
no more sign of them. Men, observing this, said that the mountain 
swallowed up the sages and so it came by its name of Isigili (/a? gUat% ti 
^Isigili), 

Buddhaghosa* adds that when the Pacceka Buddhas returned from 
their begging rounds, the rock would open like a folding door to admit 
them. Within the rock they had made for themselves cloisters, dwelling- 
houses, etc. 

1 D. ii. lie. * J. V. 126 f; DhA. iii. 66. 

* See e.p., Vin. ii. 76, where Dabba ‘ M. i.91 ff. 

Mallaputta is asked by monks to provide * D.iii. 116. 

for them accommodation there; see also ^ S.i. 194; Thag. vv. 1249 ff. 

Vin. iii. 41. ^ M.iii. 68-71. 

■ S. i. 121; iii. 121 f. ® MA.ii.889. 

IdgUi Sutta. — The 116th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya.^ Preached 
to the monks at Isigili. It explains how Isigili came by its name, and 
gives a list of the Pacceka Buddhas who once dwelt there. 

^ M. iii. 68 ff. 
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1. laldatta.— A then. He vrae the eon of a oaiavau guide at Va441^ 
ve/ug*wa) in Avjuitt. By correspondence be became the 
unaoen. frwnd of Citta^gahapstl of MAoehlkSenuju^Am The latter once sent 
him a letter regarding the excellences of the Buddha, and Isidatta, being 
pleased with the account given of the Buddha's religion, entered the 
Order under Maha-kaecfina and in due course became an arahant. Later, 
with Mahakaccana's leave, he visited the Buddha in the MaJJhlniadesa 
and was warmly received by him.^ A verse uttered by Isidatta, in 
response to the Buddha's enquiry regarding his welfare, is recorded in 
the Theragatha? 

Isidatta had been a householder in the time of Vipass! Buddha and once, 
having seen the Buddha walking along the street and being pleased with 
his demeanour, he gave him an aw?o<fa-fruit.® He is, probably, identical 
with Amodapaliya of the Apaddna.^ 

According to the Sawyutta Nxhdydy^ Isidatta was once staying with a 
number of senior monks at Macchikasanda in the Ambataka grove. Citta - 
gahapati invited the monks to a meal. On this occasion Citta asked 
a question regarding the Buddha’s teaching on the diversity of the 
elements. The chief Elder, being unable to answer, remained silent. 
Isidatta, though the most junior of the whole company, obtained the 
chief Elder's permission, and answered the question to the satisfaction 
of Citta. Citta likewise asked questions regarding various views, such 
as the infinity of the world, etc At the end of the discourse, Citta 
discovered, by accident, that the Elder who had jireached to him was 
none other than his unseen friend, Isidatta. Delighted with the dis- 
covery, he invited Isidatta to spend his time at^Macchikasa^da, promising 
to provide him with all requisites. But that same day Isidatta left 
Macchikasan^a and never returned.® 

^ IV. 283-8, also AA. i. 210. 

^ Because, says Buddhaghosa (AA. i. 
2i0), he did not wish to stay after having 
been recognised. 

2. Isidatta. — An equerry or chamberlain {thapati) of Pasenadi, King 
of Kosala. Isidatta is always mentioned with Purapa. Their duty 
was to look after the ladies of the king's harem when these went riding 
the elephant into the park. This often brought them into close contact 
with the ladies, and they confessed to the Buddha that it was difficult 
not to have evil thoughts regarding them. 


^ ThagA.i.238. 

* V. 120. 

^ ThagA. loc. cit. 

* 11.447. 
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IsidAtta and Purfi^a were once at Sldhuka^ on some business. They 
heard that the Buddha was having a robe made before starting on his 
rounds and they waited for an opportunity to talk to him. When the 
opportunity came they followed the Buddha and told him how glad they 
always were when he was near them and how sad when he was away 
on tour. The Buddha preaches to them the glory of the homeless life 
and urges them to put forth energy. He speaks very appreciatively 
of their loyalty to him and to his religion and congratulates them on the 
possession of virtuous qualities, such as sharing all their goods with holy 
men, a rare quality.* 

According to the Samyutta CointtmUary,^ Isidatta was a Sahadagaml 
and Puraj^a a Sotdpaniui, 

In the Dhamimcetiya Sutta,^ Pasenadi tells the Buddha how im- 
pressed ho is by the reverence Isidatta and Purajgia show for the Buddha 
and his teachings. “ They are my carriage-builders/’ says the king, 
“ and they depend on me for their livelihood and all their honours, yet 
these men do not serve me as whole-heartedly as they do the Lord." 

Once the king spent the night in a cramped little house. Isidatta and 
Purana, who were with him, having spent the best part of the night in 
discussing the Doctrine, lay down to rest with their heads in the direction 
in which they thought the Buddha to be, and their feet towards the king 1 

Isidatta was the uncle of the woman-disciple Migasali, whose father 
was Purana. 

Puraua is described as a hrahmacdr% but not Isidatta, yet, after death, 
they were both bom in Tusita. Migasala asks Ananda how it was that 
people of different characters could have the same rebirth.® 

Isidatta is mentioned by the Buddha among those who had the six 
qualities that brought realisation of immortality — unwavering loyalty 
to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, Ariyan virtue, wisdom 
and liberation.® 

The Andgata Vamsa’ says that when the future Buddha Metteyya 
leaves the household life, eighty-four thousand others, led by Isidatta and 
Puraua, will accompany him. 

^ Their own property, according to was the brahmac&ri. The word cannot 
Buddhaghosa (SA.i.215). here mean celibate,’* for Purapa must 

* S. V. 348-62; Ketti. 134 f. have had a wife because Migasala calls 

* i. 216. * M. ii. 123 f . him her father (pild). 

» A. iii. 348 f.; v. 138 f., 143 f. From • A. iii. 461. 

MA. ii. 766, it would appear as if Isidatta ^ v. 68. 

3. — TTing of Soreyya. Anomadass! Buddha preached to him 

and to eighty thousand of his followers. They all became arahants.* 

1 BuA. 143-4. 
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4. Isldatta« — One of the three leaders of the monks in Ceylon daring 
the time that BraJunafattosaHSOza laid waste the land. The other 
two were Cfilaslva and Mahftso^a. For the story connected with them 
see 8.V. Mahiso^a. 

1. Isldatta Sutta. — Records the questions of Cltta-gabapati and the 
answers given by Isldatta Thera on the diversity of the elements.^ 

1 S. iv. 283-6. 

2. Isldatta Sutta. — The same, on the various views that arise in the 
world. Isidatta answers that they are all due to sakkdyadiUhi; he then 
proceeds, in reply to further questions, to explain how sakkdyadiUhi 
arises and how its absence is brought about.^ 

1 S. iv. 286-8. 

Isidfisa. — A thera. He had a brother, also a monk, named Islbhatta. 
Having spent the rainy season in Savatthi, they went to take up their 
abode in a certain village. The people there gave them food and robes, 
but they refused to accept their share of these, because, according to 
the rule, the robes are the property of the Sahgha until the Kathina- 
cermony has been performed. The story is mentioned in connection 
with accepting robes elsewhere than in the spot where the rainy 
season has been spent. ^ 

^ Vin.i. 299. 

Isidasi Theri. — She was the daughter of a good and wealthy merchant 
of UJJeni. Having come of age, she was given in marriage to the son 
of a merchant in Saketa. 

For one month she lived with him as a devoted wife; then because of 
her past kamma, her husband became estranged from her, and turned her 
out of the house. She was married again with the same result, and a 
third time to a friar. Isidasl's father persuaded him to give up the 
pilgrim’s life ; he dwelt with his wife only for a fortnight and refused to 
stay with her any more. Isidasi then met the theri Jlnadatti, whom she 
entertained to a meal at her house. Under Jinadatta, Isidasi joined 
the Order and became an arahant. 

The Thengdthd,^ which contains forty-seven verses ascribed to her, 
describes not only her present life, but also her past lives. She had been 
a worker in gold in Eiakaeelia and had committed adultery in that 
life. As a result she was born in hell for a long time, and, in subse- 

^ vv. 400-47. 



qu«nt births became an ape, a goat, an ox, a hermaphrodite slave and a 
earter's daughter. In this last birth she was sold to a merchant in 
payment of her father’s debts. When she was sixteen, the merchant’s 
son, Girldftii^ fell in love with her and married her. He had already one 
‘wife, and the new one caused dissension between her and her husband. 
Therefore it was that in this life she was hated by her husbands. This 
account of her sojourn in samsara was related by Isidas! in response 
to a request by one of her fellow-nuns, Bodhi.* 

^ Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks^ that Isidasl’s verses in the Thengdthd suggest 
late literary craft and bear the impress of late literary creation. The 
scene is Pataliputta, and not any of the usual towns mentioned in the 
Canon, and the name of Isidasi’s sponsor — Jindatta — is, she says, 
significant. Perhaps there are traces here of Jainistic influence. 

In the Dipavamsa^ Isidas! (Isld&sika) is mentioned in a list of eminent 
therls who were leaders of the Order of bhikkhu^s. 

* ThigA. 260 £F. ^ Sisters, Introd. pp. zxiif. ^ zviii.9. 

Isldimia. — A thera. He was the son of a setthi in Sunfiparanta. He 
witnessed the miracle of the Buddha’s acceptance of the Candana-mStt/ 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, he became a Sotdpanna, While 
still living the life of a householder, a compassionate spirit urged him to 
give it up. He entered the Order and soon after became an arahant.^ 

The Theragdthd^ contains two verses which he uttered in confessing 
aHM, They were the same as were spoken to him by his friendly spirit. 

In the time of VipassI Buddha, he was a householder and did homage 
to the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree with a fan made of swmana-flowers.* He is 
probably identical with SumanavIJaniya of the Apaddna,^ 

^ Probably the Candanamftlaka ((Z.r.). | ^ w. 187-8. ^ ThagA. 312 f. 

» ThagA. i. 312-3. 1 ® Ap. ii. 416. 


1. blpatana. — ^An open space near Benares, the site of the famous 
Mlgadftya or Deer Park. It was eighteen leagues from Uruvela, and 
when Ootama gave up his austere penances his friends, the Paficavaggiya 
monks, left him and went to Isipatana.^ After his Enlightenment the 
Buddha, leaving Uruvela, joined them in Isipatana, and it was there 
that he preached his first sermon, the Dhammticakkappavattana SuUa, 
on the full-moon day of Asft}lia.‘ There, also, the Buddha spent his first 
rainy season.’ 


1 J.i.08. 

* Vin. i. 10 f.; on this occasion 80 
kofU of Brahmas and innumerable gods 
attained the comprehension of the Truth 
(Mil. 30); (180 bofie says Mil. 360). The 
Lai. (628) gives details of the stages of 


this journey. The Buddha, having no 
money with which to pay the ferryman, 
crossed the Ganges through the air. 
When Bimbisara heard of this, he 
abolished the toll for ascetics. 

* BuA., p. 3. 
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All the Buddhas preach their first sermon at the Migadaya in Isipatana; 
it is one. of the four fivijahitaUhdndni (unchanging spots), the others 
being the hoihi-'paUankay the spot at the gate of Safikassa, where the 
Buddha first touches the earth on his return from Tftvatlipsa, and the 
site of the bed in the Gandhakutl in Jetavana/ 

Isipatana is mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four places of 
pilgrimage which his devout followers should visit.^ 

Isipatana was so-called because sages, on their way through the air 
(from the Himalayas), alight here or start from here on their aerial 
flight (isayo ettha nipatanti uppatanti cdti-Isipatanam), 

The Migadaya was so-called because deer were allowed to roam about 
there unmolested. 

Pacceka Buddhas, having spent seven days in contemplation in the 
Gandhamadana, bathe in the Anotatta Lake and come to the habitations 
of men through the air, in search of alms. They descend to earth at 
Isipatana.* ^ 

Sometimes the Pacceka Buddhas come to Isipatana from Nandamu-« 
laka-pabbUra.^ 

Several other incidents connected with the Buddha, besides the preach- 
ing of the first sermon, are mentioned as having taken place in Isipatana. 
Here it was that one day at dawn Yasa came to the Buddha and became 
an arahant.® It was at Isipatana, too, that the rule was passed pro- 
hibiting the use of sandals made of talipot leaves.* On another occasion 
when the Buddha was staying at Isipatana, having gone there from 
Rajagaha, he instituted rules forbidding the use of certain kinds of 
flesh, including human flesh.^® Twice, while the Buddha was at Isi- 
patana, Mara visited him but had to go away discomfited.^^ 

Besides the Dhanimacakkappavattana Sutta mentioned above, several 
other Buttas were preached by the Buddha while staying at Isipatana, 
among them the Panca Sutta (S. iii. 66 f.), the Rathakdra or Pacetana 
Sutta (A. i. 110 f.), the two Pdsa Suttas (S. i. 105 f.), the Samaya Sutta 
(A. iii. 320 5.), the Katuviya Sutta (A. i. 279 f.), a discourse on the Mettey- 
yapaflha of the Pardyaiia (A. iii. 399 f.), and the Dhammadinna Sutta 
(S. V. 406 f.), preached to the distinguished layman Dluunmadlnna, who 
came to sec the Buddha. 

Some of the most eminent members of the Sangha seem to have re- 
sided at Isipatana from time to<.time; among recorded conversations at 

* BuA. 247; BA. ii. 424. » Ibid,, i. 189. 

^ I), ii. 141. Ibid,, i. 216 ff.; the rule regarding 

* MA.i. 387; AA. i. 347 adds that sages human flesh was necessary because Sup- 

also held the at Isipatana.. piy& made broth out of her own flesh 

^ BIA. ii. 1019; PsA. 437-8. for a sick monk. 

» Vin.i. 16f. io5f. 
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Isipatana are several between Sblputta and Maliikot|h!ta,^‘ and one 
between Mabakotthita and CHtta-HatthtobIputta/* 

Mention is made, too, of a discourse in which several monks staying at 
Isipatana tried to help Channa in his difficulties.^^ 

According to the Mahavamsa^ there was a large community of monks 
at Isipatana in the second century b.c. For, we are told that at the 
foundation ceremony of the Maha Thfipa in Anuradhapura, twelve 
thousand monks were present from Isipatana led by the Elder Dhanuna- 
sena.^* 

Hiouen Thsang^* found, at Isipatana, fifteen hundred monks studying 
the Hmayana. In the enclosure of the Sai^gharama was a vihara about 
two hundred feet high, strongly built, its roof surmounted by a golden 
figure of the mango. In the centre of the vihara was a life-size statue 
of the Buddha turning the wheel of the Law. To the south-west were 
the remains of a stone stupa built by Asoka.^^ In front of it was a stone 
pillar to mark the spot where the Buddha preached his first sermon. 
Near by was another stupa on the site where the Faiicavaggiyas spent 
their time in meditation before the Buddha's arrival, and another where 
five hundred Pacceka Buddhas entered Nibbana. Close to it was 
another building where the future Buddha Metteyya received assurance 
of his becoming a Buddha. 

Hiouen Thsang quotes the Nigrodhamiga Jdtaka^^ to account for the 
origin of the Migadaya. According to him the Deer Park was the forest 
gifted by the king of Benares of the Jataka, where the deer might wander 
unmolested. 

According to the f/dapdna Jdtaka,^^ there was a very ancient well near 
Isipatana which, in the Buddha's time, was used by the monks living 
there. 

In past ages Isipatana sometimes retained its own namc,*^ but more 
often it was known by different names.*^ Thus in VlpassPs time it was 
known as Khema-uyyfina. It is the custom for all Buddhas to go 
through the air to Isipatana to preach their first sermon. Gotama, 
however, walked all the way, eighteen leagues, because he knew that 

8.ii.ll2.f;iii.l67f.;iv. 162f.:384fr. miUa, Isipatana, Migadaya and Kusina- 
A. iii. 392 f. gara; this is confirmed by Asoka's lithic 

S. iii. 132 f. records, e.g. Rock Edict, viii. 

« Mhv. xxix. 31. J. i. 146 ff. 

Beal; Records of the Western World, J. ii. 364 ff. 

ii. 45 ff. ^ E.g., in the time of Phiisaa Buddha 

The Divg, (380-04) mentions Asoka (Bu. xix. 18), DhammadassI (BuA. 182) 
as intimating to Upagupta his desire to and Kassapa (BuA. 218). Kassapa was 
visit the places connected with the 1 bom there {ibid,, 217). 

Buddha's activities, and to erect thupas I For these names see under those of 
there. Thus he visited LnmbinI, Bodhi- { the different Buddhas. 
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by 80 doing be would meet npaka, the Ajfvaka, to whom he could be 
of service.** 

Isipatana is identified with the modern Saranath, six miles from 
Benares. Cunningham** found the Migadaya represented by a fine 
wood, covering an area of about half a mile, extending from the great 
tomb of Dhammek on the north to the Chaukundi mound on the south. 

” DA. ii. 471. Arch. Reports, i. p. 107. 

2. Isipatana. — A monastery built by Parakkamabahu I. in the suburb 

Rftjavesibhujaftga, of Pulatthlpura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 79; but see Ixxiii. 161*6 and Cv. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 

Isibbatta Thera. — Brother of Isid&sa (q»v.). 

Islbhumafigana. — A spot in Anuradhapura where half the relics of 
Mahinda were buried by King Uttiya.^ The Dlfavamsa^ calls it 

Islbhumi. 

^ Mhv. XX. 46. ® xvii. 109. 

Isimuggad&yaka. — A Thera. He gave isimugga mixed with honey 
to Padumuttara Buddha and 108,000 monks. As a result, forty-four 
kappas ago he was born thirty-eight times as king, his name being 

Mahisamanta.^ 

1 Ap. i. 103-4. 

Islsinga. — A hermit, the son of the Bodhisatta and a doe. His story 
is related in the Alambusd Jdtaka and in the Nalinikd Jdtaha (q.v.). 

Issatta Sutta. — ^Pasenadi questions the Buddha as to how gifts should 
be given and the Buddha’s answer is that they should be bestowed where 
the heart is pleased to give. The further question is asked as to whom, 
when given, does a gift bear much fruit. To the virtuous, irrespective 
of class, says the Buddha, and he instances the case of a youth skilled 
in war as opposed to one who is untrained and unskilled, no matter what 
his social status. The Buddha proceeds to describe the qualities which 
are possessed by the virtuous man.^ 

The Commentary* describes this interview as a public one, taking 
place before a large audience, among whom are teachers of rival schools, 
“ scratching the ground with their feet.” Their fame had suffered owing 
to the popularity of the Buddha and they had represented him as 
exhorting the people to give only to himself and to his followers. Fase- 
nadi here gives the Buddha opportunity to vindicate himself. 

^ S. i. 98 f. * SA. i. 129 f. 
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bsart Sutter — One of the Suttas in the Devatd SamyuUa. Questions 
are asked as to what makes for lordship among men, what is the supreme 
commodity, etc., and the answer is that power of command it is which 
brings lordship and that women are the supreme commodity, etc.^ 

^ S. i. 43. 


Issarasamapirftma (Issarasama^avihftra, IssarasamaQaka).— One of 
the monasteries at Anuradhapura. It was built by Dev&naipplyatissa 
on the spot where the prince Ari(|ha dwelt with his five hundred followers 
after having received their ordination from Hahlnda.^ The building of 
this monastery was the seventh of the great tasks performed by Deva- 
nampiyatissa.* 

One of the eight saplings from the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura was 
planted at Issarasama^arama.* 

Candamukha Siva built a tank near HaplUragftniaka and gave it 
for the use of the vihara,* while Vasabha built in the monastery an 
uposatha-hall* and VohSraka Tbsa constructed a wall round it.* Kassapa 
I, restored the buildings and enlarged the grounds. He also bought 
villages which he presented to the monastery for its maintenance. He 
had two daughters, Bodhi and UppidavappSy and he gave their names 
and his own to the vihara. When the king wished to hand over the 
vihara to the Theravada monks they refused to accept it, fearing the 
reproach of the people that it was the work of a parricide. Then the 
king dedicated it to the image of the Buddha and the monks accepted 
it saying that it belonged to their Master.’ 

According to the Mahdvamsa Tlkd^ the vihara was also called Kassa* 
pagiri, probably after its restoration by Kassapa I., mentioned 
above.* See also s,v. Kassapagiri. 

It had originally been called Issarasamaiia because of its association 
with the five hundred noblemen {issaraddrakd) who joined the Order 
with Arittjha."® The Tlkd adds” that Saliya, son of Dutthagamapi, 
enlarged the vihara out of the tribute brought to him by the men of his 
tributary villages to the south of Anuradhapura. He used to observe 
the uposatha on fast days at the vihara and spend the day in the Ma~ 
hindaguhd there. 

In the Samantapdsddikd^^ the vihara is called Issaraplmm&na. 


^ Mhy. xz. 14; xiz. 66. 

* Ibid., XX. 20. 

» /6«f.,xix. 61;Mbv. 162. 

* Mhv, XXXV. 47. 

* Ibid., 87. 

* Ibid., xxxvi. 36. 

’ Ov. xxxix. 10-14; see also 9 below. 


^ pp. 407 and 652. 

^ See also Cv. Trs. i. 43, n. 7, and 
Ep.Zeyl.i. 31 ff., where the wliara is called 
“ Isurame^u-Bo-Upulvan-Kasubgiri ” in 

an inscription of Mahinda IV. 
w MT. 416. ” 607. 

18 i. ioo. 
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ImrlyB. — Dami}a general whom subdued at Hl|ap 

kote.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 11. 

Issi Sutta. — The nun who is possessed of five qualities, including envy, 
goes to hell without any doubt.^ 

^ A. iii. 140. 

bsftpakatarltthl Vatthu. — The story of a woman who, finding that her 
husband had relations with a female servant, bound the servant hand 
and foot, cut off her nose and locked her up in a secret chamber. In order 
to hide the deed from her husband, she took him to the monastery to 
hear the Buddha preach. Some relatives of hers came to the house 
and discovering what had happened, released the servant. She went 
to the monastery where her mistress was listening to the Buddha’s 
sermon and proclaimed aloud the wrong done to her. The Buddha, 
thereupon, pointed out the folly of doing evil in the hope that it would 
not be found out. We are told that both the woman and her husband 
became Sotdpanna at the end of the sermon. The servant was set free.^ 

1 BhA. iii. 486-7. 

Issuld Sutta. — A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
envious and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.^ 

1 »S.iv.241. 


I. 

Isadhara. — One of the seven ranges of mountains round Slneru. It is 
the abode of deva kings and of devas and yakkhas.^ It is higher than 
Karavika, and between these two is a Sidantara^samudda ; next to 
Isadhara and higher than it is Yugandhara, and between them is another 

Sidantara-samudda.* 

The Mdhdvastu^ calls it Isandhara (suggesting its probable ety- 
mology). 

^ SnA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Dvy. 217. * J. vi. 126. * ii. 300. 

Isadantft. — k class of elephants mentioned with Hemavatas and others.^ 
They have trunks like the poles of a carriage, slightly curved.* 

1 Vv. XX. 9. * VvA. 104. 
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Isftna. — One of the chief devas. In the Tevijja SuUd^ he is mentioned 
with Indra, Soma, VaniQa, Pajftpatl and Brahmft, as being invoked by 
the brahmins. 

He was in the battle of the devas against the asuras and led a section 
of the deva host. India tells the devas that if, during the struggle, 
they felt faint-hearted, they should look at the crest of his own banner 
or at that of Fajapati, Varu^a or Isana, and their fear would disappear.* 

In the assembly of the gods, Isana gets the fourth seat next to Varu^. 
He is in beauty and longevity equal to Indra.* 

Isana is an older name for Budra (diva).* The conception of him had 
so far changed by the time of Buddhaghosa that in Buddhaghosa's 
accounts he is given a seat near Sakka and inferior to his. Perhaps he 
was one of the thirty-three gods of T&vatiqisa.* 

^ D. i. 244. ^ S. i. 219. ^ Bothlinok and Roth: W&rUrbuch. 

»SA.i.262. » KS. i. 281, n. 4. 


U. 

Ukkaqisamftla. — A learned monk of Ava. He was well versed in 
literature and wrote two books dealing with the Pali language, the 
Vai(f,^hodham and the Lihhanamya} 

^ Sas., p. 120. 

Ukkaipslka. — A king of Ramafifia, a great patron of learning.^ 

1 For detail 8 about him see Bode, ojj. cit„ CO, 52. 

Ukkaceli.— See Ukka^ 

Ukkattha , — A town in Kosala, near the Himalaya. It has been given, 
free from all taxes (as brahmadeyya), to Pokkharasatl by the king of 
Kosala, in recognition of the former's skill. It was thickly populated 
and had much grassland, woodland and com.^ The lechfinaAgala wood 
was in the neighbourhood, and when the Buddha was staying in the wood 
Pokkbarasifi first sent his pupil Ambattha and then went himself to visit 
the Buddha.* 

There was a road which connected Ukkattha with Setavyi* and with 
VesMl.* 

^ D. i. 87; DA. i. 246. to Ukattha to learn under Pokkharasati 

* See the AmbaffAa Sutta, {VvA, 229). 

* A. ii. 87. Ghatta goes from Setavya . ^ J.ii. 269. 



It was in the Bakbagavaiia at Ukkatjiha that the MiBapafiy&ya 8uUa* 
was preached and the Mulapanydya Jdtaka* was related in connection 
with it. Ukkattha was the residence of AhganikarBhlmdvftJa/ 

Buddhaghosa" explains that the city was so called because it was built 
by the light of torches {ukkd) at night, in order that it might be com- 
pleted within the auspicious time. 

In the Brahmanimantika Sutta,^ the Buddha says that it was while 
he was residing at Subhagavana that be became aware of the erroneous 
views of Baka-brahma and went to the Brahma-world to teach Baka 
the truth. The Divydvaddna calls the city Ukkata.“ 

»M.i. Iff. * MA.i.9 ; AA.ii.604. 

® J.ii.269ff. I ® M.i.320;but8eoS.i.l42; J.iii.369. 

f ThagA. 339. I p. 621. 

incka^lUta-afifiatarabhlkkhussa Vatthu.— The name given in the 
Dhammapada Commentary to the story of Anupubba ( 9 .'^.)* 

1 i. 297-300. 

Ubkanagara. — A vihara (presumably in Ceylon). It was the residence 
of the thera Mah&vyaggha and seven hundred others.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxii. 64. 

UkkaU* — A district (janapada) in the region identified with modem 
Orissa.^ The merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka were on the way from 
(Jkkala, when a certain deva, an erstwhile relative of theirs, advised 
them to visit the Buddha at RfiJSyatanamuIa, near Uruvela, and to 
offer food to him, which they did.* They were on the way to MaJJhi- 
madesa.* According to the Theragdthd Co7nmentary^ there were caravan- 
drivers of a city called Pokkharavati (probably a town in Ukkala). Their 
destination was evidently Rijagaliay for we find them visiting the Buddha 
there after the first sermon and hearing him preach. 

The men of Ukkala, together with those of Vassa and Bhanna, are 
represented as being deniers of cause and effect, deniers of reality {ahetu- 
vddd, akiriyavdddf natthikavddd).^ 

The Mahdvastu^ places Ukkala in the UttarSpatha and mentions 
Adhist^hana as the place from which Tapussa and Bhalluka hailed. 

The Mahabhdrata^ mentions the Ukkalas several times in lists of tribes 
(u.2. Okkala). 

1 CAG., p. 738. 60; AA. ii, 497; see also KS. iii. 68, and 

* Vin. i»4* GS.ii. 34, n. 3. 

®J. i.80. •iii. 803. 

4i, 48 f. * in Bhlsmaparvon ix. 80B» 

• A. ii. 31; S.iii. 72; M.iii. 78; Kvu. Dropaiy.122. 
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^Wdteell, — A village in the V«JJI country, on the banlcs of the Ganges, 
on the road from Rfljagalia to VesUi and near the latter.^ Once while 
SHriputta was staying there, the Paribbajaka Sftmapjaka visited him and 
talked to him about Nibbana.* Some time later, after the death of 
Sariputta and Moggallana within a fortnight of each other, the Buddha 
came to Ukkacela on his way to Vesali and at a gathering of the monks 
uttered high praise of the two chief disciples and spoke of the loss the 
Order had sustained by their death.* 

The Culagopdlaha SutJta was also preached at Ukkacela.* 

Buddhaghosa* says that when the city was being built, on. the day its 
site was marked out, fish came ashore at night from the river, and men, 
noticing them, made torches {ukka) out of rags (celS), dipped them in 
oil, and by their light caught the fish. On account of this incident the 
city was called Ukkacela (v.l, UkkaeeU, UkUvett)« 

1 UdA. 322. a S. iv. 261-2. j a M. i. 226. 

* 76*d.,v.l63f. »MA.i.447. 

UkkfieeUL Sntta. — The incident mentioned above, of the Buddha 
praising his two chief disciples, after their death.^ 

1 S. V. 163. 

Ukkisatlka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he had 
seen the Pacceka Buddha Kosika, in Himava, engaged in meditation, 
and for seven days he had one hundred torches kept lighted near the 
Buddha. On the eighth day he gave alms to the Pacceka Buddha. As 
a result he was born in Tusita, and from his body rays of light issued, 
spreading one hundred leagues. Fifty-five kappas ago he reigned as 
king of Jambudipa, with his capital in Sobhana, built by Vissakamma 
himself, entirely of gold.^ 

1 Ap.ii. 414-16. 

Ukkotana Sutta. — Few are those that refrain from accepting bribes to 
prevent justice, from cheating and from crooked ways; numerous those 
that do not so refrain.^ 

1 S. V. 473. 

Ukkhfi Sutta. — It would be better to cultivate thoughts of love {melta) 
at morning, noon and eventide, than to give a morning gift of one hundred 
ukhhds^ and the same at noon and in the evening.* 

^ The Commentary explains ukkhA as being a large pot with a large mouth (wdkS- 
mukha^ukkhalt); SA.ii. 164. 

* S.ii.264. 
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Ukkhlttapadumlya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padmnuttara 
Buddha he had been a garland-maker of Haqisavati. Once while he was 
picking lotuses in a pond, the Buddha appeared before him with numer- 
ous disciples. The garland-maker picked a lotus and threw it up into 
the air, wishing it to remain above the Buddha's head; by the Buddha's 
power it did thus remain. As a result, the garland-maker was reborn in 
Tavatimsa in a palace named Satapatta. A thousand times he was king 
of the devas and five hundred times king of men.^ 

1 Ap.i.276f. 

Ukkhepakafa-Vaccha Thera. — He was the son of a brahmin of the 
Vaoeha family. Having heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order 
and dwelt in a village settlement in Kosala. He learnt the doctrine from 
the various monks who came there from time to time, but it was not 
until he learnt from Sarlputta that he was able to distinguish between 
Suttay Vinaya and Abhidhamma, He thus became versed in the Three 
Pitakas even before the First Council.^ He practised meditation and 
soon attained arahantship.^ Later he became a teacher of the doctrine. 

According to Dhammapala,® the soubriquet Ukkhepakata was given 
to him because he was able to teach and recite passages from the three 
Pitakas “ casting them in their proper setting, according as they belonged 
to each Pitaka." The title was meant to emphasise his eminent repertory 
of orally-learnt doctrine. 

He had been a householder in the time of the Buddha Siddhattha and 
had helped a guild who built a hall for the Buddha by giving them a 
pillar for the building. 

Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king named Yasodhara and twenty-one 
kappas ago another king named Udena. His seven-storied palaces were 
all built on one pillar. He is probably to be identified with Ekattham- 
bhika Thera of the Apad&na.^ 

^ On this see Brethren, p. 66. n. 1. j » ThagA. i. 149. 

■ Thag. V, 66; ThagA. i. 147 f. I * i. 66-7. 

1. Ugga. — A banker in the time of Konagamana Buddha; he was one 
of the Buddha’s chief lay-supporters and built for him a residence, half a 
league in extent, on the site of the later Jetavana.^ 

^ J. i. 94; Bu. xxiv. 24. 

2. Ugga.— The chief minister of Pasenadi, king of Kosala.^ He once 
visited the Buddha and told him how he rivalled in power and wealth 
the setthi Mlg&ra, grandson of Rohaim. He was worth one hundred 

^ AA.ii.d97. 
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thousand in gold alone, to say nothing of silver. The Buddha tells 
him that all this wealth could easily be lost in various ways, not so the 
seven kinds of Ariyan wealth {saddhd, sdla, etc.).* 

■ A«iv«6-7« 


3. Ugga. — One of those that formed the retinue of the raja B}eyya. 
He was a follower of Uddaka-R&maputta, whom the king too held in 
veneration.^ 

^ A. ii. 180. 

4. Ugga. — A householder of Hatthiggma(ka) of the VaJJi country. 
Among householders he was declared by the Buddha to be the best of 
those who waited on the Order (sanghupaUhdMnam)} On his father’s 
death he was appointed to the post of setthi. Once when the Buddha 
went to Hatthigama during a tour and was staying in the Nigavanuy- 
ygna there, Ugga came to the pleasaunce, with dancers, at the conclusion 
of a drinking-feast of seven days’ duration. At the sight of the Buddha 
he was seized with great shame and his intoxication vanished. The 
Buddha preached to him and he became an andgdmi. Thereupon he 
dismissed his dancers and devoted himself to looking after members of the 
Sangha. Devas visited him at night and told him of the attainments 
of various monks, suggesting that he should choose only the eminent ones 
as the recipients of his gifts. But what he gave, he gave to all with equal 
delight.* 

The Buddha once stated that Ugga was possessed of eight special and 
wonderful qualities. One of the monks, hearing the Buddha’s state- 
ment, went to Ugga and asked him what these qualities were. Ugga 
replied that he was not aware of what the Buddha had in mind and 
proceeded to explain eight wonderful things that had happened to him, 
viz. : (1 ) As soon as he saw the Buddha, his state of drunkenness vanished 
and he made obeisance to the Buddha, who talked to him on various 
topics, such as ddna, sila, etc. (2) When the Buddha saw that Ugga’s 
mind was ready, he preached to him the Four Truths, which he under- 
stood and realised. (3) He had had four young and beautiful wives; 
when he took the vow of celibacy, he made ample provision for them; 
for one of them he obtained the husband of her choice, because she so 
desired, and this he did with no tinge of jealousy. (4) All his immense 
wealth he shared with men of good and lovely conduct. (6) On what- 
ever monk he waited, he did it with whole-heartedness; to the monk’s 
preaching he listened earnestly; if the monk did not preach, Ugga 

a AA. i. 214-6. 


1 A.i.26. 



himself taught him the doctrine. (6) Devas told him of the different 
attainments of various monks, but he gave to all alike, without dis- 
tinction. (7) He felt no pride that he should hold converse with, devas. 
(8) He did not worry about death because the Buddha had assured him 
that he would never more return to this world. 

The monk reports this conversation to the Buddha and the Buddha 
tells him that these were the very qualities he had in mind when praising 
Ugga.» 

The SamyuUa Nikdya^ records a visit paid to the Buddha by Ugga, 
at Hatthigamaka. He asked the Buddha why it was that some beings 
attained full freedom in this very life, while others did not. Because 
of grasping, says the Buddha. 

Ugga had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
He once heard the Buddha preach and declare, at the end of his sermon, 
one of his lay disciples to be the best of those who waited on the Order. 
He wished for himself a similar attainment and did many good deeds 
towards that end.* v.L Uggata. 

» A iv. 212-6. * 8. iv. 109 f . AA. i. 214. 

5. Ugga.— A householder of Ves&li, declared by the Buddha to be 
the best of those who gave agreeable gifts (niandpaddyakdnam)} 

His original name is not known. He came to be called Ugga-setthi, 
because he was tall in body, lofty in morals and of striking personality. 
The very first time he saw the Buddha, he became a sotdpanna and 
later an andgdmi. When he was old, the thought came to him one 
day, while he was alone, ‘‘ 1 will give to the Buddha whatever I consider 
most attractive to myself and 1 have heard from him that such a giver 
obtains his wishes. 1 wish the Buddha would come to my house now.*' 
The Buddha, reading his thoughts, appeared before his door with a 
following of monks. He received them with great respect and, having 
given them a meal, announced to the Buddha his intention of providing 
him and the monks with whatever they found agreeable.* 

While staying at the Kut&garasala in Vesali, the Buddha once declared 
to the monks that Ugga was possessed of eight marvellous qualities. 
The Test of the story is very similar to that of Ugga of Hatthlg&mika, 
given abbve. This Ugga states as the first wonderful thing which 
happened to him, the faith he fpund in the Buddha at their very first 
meeting; three and four are the same; the fifth is that whatever monk 
he waits on, he does it whole-heartedly; the sixth, that if the monk 

^ A.|. 26; in SA. iii. 26 he is wrongly described as aggo panitad&gaJkdnam — the 
title of Mahinima. 

> AA. 1.213-4. 
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preaches he would listen with attention, if the monk does not preach, 
Ugga would teach to him the doctrine; the seventh is the same; the 
eighth that he has got rid of all the mentioned 

by the Buddha. The conversation is reported to the Buddha who agrees 
that Ugga does possess the qualities mentioned.* 

The Sai/nyuita Nikdya^ repeats under Ugga of Vesali the same dis- 
cussion with the Buddha as was given in connection with Ugga of Hatthi- 
gama, regarding the reason why some beings do not attain complete 
freedom in this very life. This is perhaps due to uncertainty on the part 
of the compilers as to which Ugga took part in the original discussion. 

A sutta in the AnguUara Nikdya^ gives a list of things of which Ugga 
himself was fond. We are told that he offered these things to the Buddha. 
The list includes rice-cakes made in the shape of Sala-blossoms, the 
flesh of sucking pig and Kasi robes. These and other things were 
given not only to the Buddha, but, according to the Commentary,* also 
to flve hundred monks. The Sutta goes on to say that Ugga died soon 
after and was born among the Manomayadevi. He visited the Buddha 
from the deva- world and stated that he had achieved his goal (of reaching 
arahantship). 

He is included in a list of householders who possessed six special 
qualities: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Saflgha, Ariyan conduct, insight and liberation.^ 

His desire to become chief of those who give agreeable things was first 
conceived in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, when he was a householder 
in Haipsavati; he heard the Buddha describe one of his disciples as 
being a giver of such gifts.* 

* » A. iv. 208-12. • AA. ii. 602. 

* S.iv. 109f. ’ A.iv.461. 

« A.iii.49-61, * AA.i.213. 

6. Ugga. — A thera. He was the son of a banker in Ugga, in the Kosala 
country. When the Buddha was staying in the Bhaddar&ma there, 
Ugga heard him preach and entered the Order. Soon afterwards he 
became an arahant.^ 

He had been a householder in the time of Sikhi Buddha and offered 
him a ketaka-iowei. As a result, he was born twelve times as king. 
He is probably to be identified with Sudassana Thera of the^padana* 

1 Thag.v. 80; ThagA.i. 174-6. * i. 164-6. ^ 

7. Ugga.— A banker of the city of Ugga ; he was a friend of Allfttlia- 
pfy^tlra and, according to some accounts, his son married Anathapi^di^ ^ 
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daughter, Cfi]a Subhaddft. He and his family had been followers of the 
Niga^t'has, but they later became followers of the Buddha through the 
intervention of Subhadda. For the story see s,v. Cflla Subhaddt. See 
also Kilaka (1). 

8. Ugga. — A township (nigama) in Kosala. The Buddha stayed 
there at the Bhadd&rama.^ The town was the residence of the banker 
Ugga, and was once a stronghold of the Niganthas; after the conversion 
of Ugga’s family, through Cu}a Subhadd&’s intervention, the people 
became faithful followers of the Buddha and for some time Anuruddha 
lived there, at the Buddha's special bidding, to preach to the new 
converts.* Probably the UggarSma, mentioned in the story of AAganlka 
BhAradv&Ja,* was also in Ugga, in which case it was near the village of 
Kupfiya of the Euru country. 

^ ThagA. i. 174. , i. 65 Mah& Subfaaddft also lived in Ugga, 

^ DhA. iii. 465-9; acoording to ThagA. > in a family of unbdievors. 

* ThagA. i. 339; Brethren, 157, n. 4. 

1. Ugga Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and Ugga (2) (q.v.), minister of King Pasenadi.^ 

1 A. iv. 6-7. 

2. Ugga Sutta. — Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 
Vesali.^ See Ugga (5). 

1 A iv. 208-12. 

3. Ugga Sutta. — Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 
Hatthig&maka.^ See Ugga (4). 

1 A. iv. 212-6. 

1. Uggata.— See Ugga (4). 

2. Uggata. — A khattiya of the city of SumaAgala, father of Sujata 
Buddha." 

^ J. i. 38; Bu. xiii. 20. 

3. Uggata. — The Ealinga king who, with Bhimaratha, king of Safija- 
yantl, and Atthaka, king of Hastindpura, sought the Bodhisatta Sara- 
bhahga to learn from him where the kings Kalabu, NaUklra, AJJuna and 
Dap^ki had been born after the destruction of themselves and their 
kingdoms as a result of their ill-treatment of holy men." 

1 J. v. 136 ff. 
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Their story is given in the Sarahhanga Jdtaka {q.v.). 

The scholiast of the Jataka* takes Uggata to be not the name of the 
Kalifiga king b\it a descriptive epithet, and explains it by saying 
cando viya suriyo viya ca pakcUo paMdto. 

The Mahdvastu^ however, definitely mentions Ugga as the name of 
the king, in the same way as Bhimaratha and Asthamaka (Atthaka), 
and gives the capitals of the two latter as SailjayantI and Hastinapura 
respectively. 

* 76ia.,137. • Hi. 364 f. 

4. Uggata.— King during the time of Sobhlta Buddha. He built a 
vihara named Surinda at Sunandavatl and another named Dhammaga- 
^arftma at Mekbald and dedicated them to the Buddha and the Order. 
At the festival of dedication of the former one hundred crores became 
arahants and at that of the latter, ninety crores.^ 

^ Bu. vii. 9 f.; BuA. 139. 

5. Uggata. — Twenty-nine kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Uggata, all previous incarnations of the Thera Citakapujaka.^ 

^ Ap. i. 151. 

6. Uggata. — King of one thousand andfifty-onekappas ago ; a previous 
life of Dbaladayaka Thcra.^ 

1 Ap. i. 109. 

7. Uggata. — Fourteen kappas ago there were four kings named 
Uggata, previous births of Parappasadaka^ or Bhuta‘ Thera. 

^ Ap. i. 114. ^ ThagA. i. 494. 

Uggatasarira. — A Mahasak brahmin, so called because he was tall in 
person and eminent in wealth,^ Having made preparations for a great 
sacrifice, in which numerous animals were to be slaughtered, he visited 
the Buddha at Jetavana to consult him as to the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
Three times he told the Buddha that he had heard that the laying down 
{ddhdm) of the fire and the setting up (ussdpana) of the sacrificial post 
bore great fruit. Three times the Buddha agreed that it was so, and 
Uggatasarira was about to conclude that the Buddha approved of his 
sacrifice, when Ananda intervened and suggested that the Buddha 
should be asked to explain his meaning and to give his advice as to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. The Buddha thereupon declared that there were 

1 AA. ii. 714. 
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three fires to be cast off: ragay doaa and moha\ and three fires that should 
be honoured: dhuneyyaggiy gahapataggi and dahkhi^eyyaggL The ahu- 
neyyaggi was represented by the parents; the gahapatUy by wife, children, 
servants and retainers; the dakkhiidisyya, by holy men and recluses. 

At the end of the discourse, Uggatasarira became a convert to the 
Buddha’s faith and set free the animals destined for the sacrifice.* 

* A. iv. 41-6. 


Ugganagara.— See Ugga (8). 

Uggarinda. — One of the chief lay supporters of Narada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. X. 25. 

1. Uggasena. — King of Benares. The Naga king, Campeyya, was 
brought before him by a brahmin snake-charmer for a performance, 
but when the king learnt from the Naga’s sister, Sumaua, what had 
happened, he caused the Naga to be set free. Later, Campeyya took 
him to the Naga-world and shewed him every honour, liggasena’s sub- 
jects were allowed to bring back from the Naga-world whatever they 
desired.' 

The story is told in the Gmipcyya Jdtaka 

In the present age Uggasena became Sariputta.* 

1 J. V. 468 ff.; Mtu. ii. 177 ff. “ J. v. 468. 

2. Uggasena. — Son of a banker of Rajagaha. He fell in love with a 
very skilful acrobat, married her and followed her about with her troupe. 
When he discovered that she despised him for his lack of skill as an 
acrobat, he learnt the art and became a clever tumbler. The Buddha 
knew that Uggasena was ready for conversion and entering Rajagaha 
while Uggasena was displaying his skill before a large crowd of people, 
withdrew their attention from his skilful feats. Seeing Uggasena’s 
disappointment, the Buddha sent Moggallana to ask him to continue 
his performance, and while Uggasena was displaying his skill by various 
tricks, the Buddha preached to him, and Uggasena became an arahant, 
even as he stood poised on the tip of a pole, and later became a monk. 
His wife also left the world soon after and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddfia they were husband and wife. On their 
way to the shrine of the Buddha where they worked as labourers, they 
saw an Elder and gave him part of the food they had with them and 
expressed the desire that they should, one day, like him, realise the 
Truth. The Elder, looking into the future, saw that their wish would 
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be fulfilled and smiled. The wife, seeing him smile, said to her husband 
that the Elder must be an actor, and the husband agreed. Because of 
this remark they became actors in this life, but through their pious gift 
they attained arahantship.^ 

1 DhA.iv. 50-66; also ibid., 159. 

3. Uggasena. — King, husband of Queen Dlnnft (q.v.) 

Uggasena-Nanda. — King of Hagadha> one of the nine Naada kings.^ 

^ Mbv. 98. 

Uggasena Vatthu. — The story of Uggasena of Bajagaha (Uggasena 2).^ 

1 DhA. iv. 69-66; ibid., 169. 

Uggaha He^fakanatta. — The grandson of the banker Me^d&ka ; 
he lived in Bhaddiya. Once when the Buddha was staying in the J&ti- 
y&vana at Bhaddiya, Uggaha invited him and three monks to a meal 
at his house. At the conclusion of the meal, he asked the Buddha to 
speak a few words of advice to his daughters who were about to be 
married.^ The Buddha preached to them the Uggaha Sutta.* 

^ The Commentary says that their nuptials were already in progress at the 
time of the Buddha's visit (AA. ii. 697). 

* A. iii. 36 fl. 

Uggaha Sutta. — Preached at Bhaddiya to the daughters of Uggaha 
before their marriage. A wife; should rise betimes 
before her husband, and sleep after him ; she should respect his wishes, 
give him pleasure and be of sweet speech. His parents and elders and 
all those whom he holds in esteem, should she reverence and honour; 
she should be skilful in all the duties of the household; she should look 
after the servants in the house and supervise their duties, provide them 
with all necessaries and be kind and helpful to them; she should safe- 
guard her husband's interests and look after his wealth ; she should be 
of virtuous conduct in every way.^ 

^ A. iii. 36 if. 

UggSr&ma. — A pleasaunce, probably near the village Kuptflya of the 
Kurus. AfigaQlka Bharadvftja is said to have visited it once.^ See 
also Ugga (8). 


1 ThagA. i. 339. 
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Paribbajaka. Once when he 
was staying near Savatthi in Mallika’s pleasaunce at the Samayappa- 
vUaka hall, the carpenter (fhapati), PafioakaAgai on his way to see the 
Buddha, visited him and had a conversation with him, which conversa- 
tion Pancakahga later reported to the Buddha/ The details are given 
in the Samap^a-Ma^ikd Suita. 

According to Buddhaghosa,* the Paribbajaka’s original name was 
Sttmana» but he was called Uggahamana because he had the ability to 
learn a few things (because he was always learning things ?). 

Chalmers* suggests that perhaps his mother^s name was originally 
Sumana and that it was altered to 8amai(id, just as there is the further 
tendency to read 7nuij,dikd for the second part, in order to make her 
name mean “ shaveling recluse ” on familiar Pali analogy. 

1 M.ii.22f. ■ MA.ii. 710. 

^ Further Dialogues ii. 12 n. 


Ugghafltafiflu Sutta. — Some people in the world are quick withal and 
learn by taking hints ; others learn when full details are given ; some have 
to be led on by instruction; others just learn the text but do not under- 
stand it.^ 

^ A.ii.l35. 

UeeaAkutIha. — A locality in South India; it was the residence of 
many famous troop-leaders, whom Kulasekhara won over to his side 
in his fight against Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 78. 

UcchaAga J&taka (No. 67). — Three men who were ploughing on the 
outskirts of a forest were mistaken for bandits and taken before the 
king. While they were being tried a woman came to the palace and with 
loud lamentations begged for “ wherewith to be covered.” The king 
ordered a shift to be given to her but she refused, saying that that was 
not what she meant. The king’s servants came back and reported that 
what the woman wanted was a husband. When the king had her 
summoned and questioned, she admitted that it was so. Being pleased 
with the woman, the king asked in what relationship the three prisoners 
stood to her. She answered that one was her husband, one her brother 
and one her son. When the king asked which of the three she wished 
to have released, she chose the brother, because, she said, the two others 
were replaceable. Well pleased with her, the king released all three. 
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The story was related in reference to a woman in a village in Eosala 
who obtained, from the king of Eosala, the release of three men in 
similar circumstances and in the same way.^ 

1 J. i. 306-8. 


UeeatalaAka.— The residence of Mahftnftga Thera^ {v.l UooavUlka, 
UeeavUaikka). 


^ VibhA. 489. 


Ueeliaftgapnpphlya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Vipassl 

Buddha he was a garland-maker of Bandhumatl. He saw the Buddha 
walking along the street with a large following of monks, and taking 
a flower from his lap he oflered it to the Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 374-5. 


Uccaflgamftya. — A Pacceka Buddha found in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 


1 M. iii. 70; ApA.i. 107. 


Ueehlttliabhatta J&taka (No. 212). — In a village near Eas!, a brahmin's 
wicked wife received her lover when her husband was away. She pre- 
pared a meal for her lover and while he ate she stood at the door watch- 
ing for her husband. The brahmin appearing before he was expected, 
the lover was bundled into the store-room. The woman put some hot 
rice over the food left unfinished by her lover and gave the plate to her 
husband. When asked why the rice was hot on the top and cold at 
the bottom, she remained silent. The Bodhisatta, who had been born 
as a poor acrobat, had been at the door of the house waiting for alms 
and had seen all that had happened. He informed the brahmin of his 
wife's conduct and both wife and lover received a sound beating. 

The story was told to a monk who hankered after his wife. The 
Buddha related the story in order to show him that in a past birth this 
same wife had made him eat the leavings of her paramour.^ 

1 J. ii. 167 ff. 


Ueetau. — The name given to one of the stories of the Petavatthu. The 
peta referred to had been a resident near Veluvana. Once he was going 
along the road eating a sugar cane and carrying a bundle of sugar canes. 
Behind him came another man of good conduct, with a child. The child, 
seeing the sugar cane, begged for some of it with great lamentations. 
The good man wishing to console the child, walked up to the sugar 
oane-eater and tried to make friends. His efforts were, however, unsne- 
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cessful, and when he begged for a piece of sugar cane for the child, the 
man sulkily threw him.a bit from the end of the sugar cane. This man, 
after his death, was born as a peta. Around him was a forest of eugar 
canes, but whenever he attempted to eat any of them he got badly 
bruised and wounded. One day MoggalUna saw him, and having 
discovered his antecedents told him about his past profitless life. He 
made the peta get for him a piece of sugar cane, which he offered to the 
Buddha and the monks. As a result of this, the peia was reborn in 
Tivatiqisa.^ 

^ Pv., pp. 61 f.; PvA. 267 ff. 

Ucchllkha^flka* — A thera. He was a gate-keeper in Bandhumat! 
during the time of VipassI Buddha and once gave to the Buddha a cut 
of sugar cane.^ He is probably identical with Koslya Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 393. « ThagA. i. 431 f. 

1. Ueehu-vim&na, also called Uechud&yikft-vim&na. A girl, who 
belonged to a pious family in Rajagaha, used to give to holy men 
half of anything she received. She was given in marriage to a 
family of unbelievers. One day she saw Moggallana going about for 
alms, and having invited him to her house she gave him a piece 
of sugar cane which had been set aside for her mother-in-law, whose 
approval of the gift she hoped to win. But when the mother-in-law 
heard of what had happened in her absence, she flew into a rage and 
struck the girl with a stool. The girl died immediately and was born 
in Tavatiqisa. 

Later she visited Moggallana and revealed her identity. 

Her palace came to be called Ueehudfiylkft-vlm&na/ 

1 Vv.24f.; VvA.124ff. 

2. Ueehu-vlmana. — The story is the same as the above except that 
the mother in-law struck the girl with a clod of earth. ^ 

1 Vv. 44 f.; VvA. 203 ff. 

UJita. — A caravan-driver, who, with his friend Ojita, gave the first 
meal to Slkhi Buddha after his Enlightenment.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 48. 

UJufifii (UlJufifift). — A district and a town in Kosala. Once when 
the Buddha was staying at the Deer Park in Ka^^akatthala in the 
neighbourhood of the city, Pasenadi, who happened to be at Ujuiifl& on 
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bnuneBB, visited the Buddha. On this occasion was preached the 
Kai^^ahaUhala Sutta} 

It was here too that Niga^tha Kassapa came to see the Buddha. 
This visit is recorded in the Kassapa Sthanada SuUa* 

/ M.ii. 126 ff.; MA. ii. 767. * D. i. 161 ff. 


1. UJJaya^ UJJfiya. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the list in the 
Isigili Sutta} 


1 M.iii. 70. 


2. UJJaya. — A thera. He was the son of a Sotthiya-brahmin of 
R&lagaha, and became proficient in the three Vedas. Dissatisfied with 
the teaching of the Vedas, he went to the Buddha and heard him preach 
at Vejuvana. Later he entered the Order and retired into the forest, 
having learnt a sub j ect for meditation. Boon after he became an arahant. 

In a past life he had offered a kat!iikdra-AoweT to the Buddha. 

Thirty*five kappas ago he was a king named Arunsbala/ 

He is probably identical with Kaplkftrapupphlya of the Apaddna} 

1 Thag. V. 67; ThagA. i. 118 f. * Ap, i. 203. 

3. UJJaya. — A brahmin. He once went to the Buddha and asked him 
if he thought well of sacrifices. The Buddha replied that he was opposed 
to sacrifices which involved the slaughter of animals, but sacrifices not 
necessitating butchery, such as, for instance, a long-established charity, 
an oblation for the welfare of the family, had his approval.^ 

The same Nikdya* records another visit of Ujjaya wherein he tells 
the Buddha that he wishes to observe a period of retreat (upavasa), 
and asks for a teaching which will bring welfare both in this world and 
in the next. See below Ujjaya Sutta 2. 

^ A, ii. 42, * A. iv. 2S5 f. 


1. Ujjaya Sutta. — Records the questions asked by the brahmin Ujjaya 
regarding sacrifice, and the Buddha's answer.^ See above Ujjaya 3. 

1 A.ii.42. 


2. Ujjaya Sutta. — UJJaya’s request to the Buddha (referred to above 
under Ujjaya 3) for a teaching which would bring him welfare in both 
worlds and the Buddha's reply thereto, detailing four qualities which 
would bring prosperity in this world — the accomplishments of exertion 
{utfhdnasafnpddd)y and of protection {drakkhasampadd), friendship with 
the good {kahfdnamittatd), and regular living {samijtmtd)s,nd four 
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others for bringing happiness in the next — viz., the four aampoM 
(accomplishments) of sila (morality), dtta (concentration and medita- 
tion), cdga (generosity), and pafifla (higher wisdom).^ 

1 A. iv. 286-9. 

njJuhAnai— A hill thickly covered with jungle and abounding in 
streams which get overfull during the rains and make living on the hill 
uncomfortable. 

According to others, Ujjuhana is the name of a bird, capable of bearing 
cold and rain with comfort.^ 

1 Thag. 697; ThagA. i. 636. 


UJJenl. — The capital of Avanti (^.v.). In the Buddha’s time, Ca^fa- 
PaJJota^ was king of Ujjeni and there was friendly intercourse between 
that city and Magadha, whose king was Senlya Blmbis&ra.‘ 

There was an old trade-route from Ujjeni to Benares and the merchants 
of the two cities showed healthy rivalry not only in trade, but also in 
matters of culture.^ 

It was while going with a caravan to Ujjeni, that Sona Kiitlkap^a 
met the Beta, whose words made him decide to renounce household 
life." 

The road taken by Bavarfs disciples ran through Ujjeni.® 

Ujjeni was also the birthplace of Mah& Kaccana,® of IsidasI,*' of Abhaya® 
and of the courtesan Padumavati, mother of Abhaya.® 

Before succeeding to his father’s throne at Pafaliputta, Asoka reigned 
for several years as Viceroy at Ujjeni, and it was during this period that 
Mahlnda and SaAghamitta-were born.^® 

Mahinda spent six months in Dakkhlnagiri Vlhara in Ujjeni, prior to 
his visit to Ceylon.^^ 

From the same vihara forty thousand monks were present, under the 
leadership of Mah& SaAgharakkhita, at the foundation of the Mah& 
Thupa in Anuradhapura.^® 

The Jatakas^® speak of Ujjeni as having been the capital of Avanti 


^ Vin.i.276;DliA.i.l92. 

* After Bimbisara’s death, however, 
Pajjota seems to have contemplated a 
war against Ajatasathu. See M. iii. 7.„ 

* See, e.g., J. ii. 248 ff., where the 
merchants of Benares compare their 
musician Guttila with MUsila, the chief 
fiddler of Ujjeni. 

« UdA. 307 f. 

* Sn. V. 1011. 


• ThagA. i. 483. 

^ Thig. V. 406. 

» ThagA. 41. 

• ThigA. 39. 

Mhv. xiii. 10 ff.; Mbv. 99; Sp. i. 70. 
Mhv. xiii. 6. 

^ xxix. 36. 

1® A\g., in J. iv. 390, where Avanti 
Mah&raja rules in Ujjeni as capital of 
Avanti, 
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from very ancient times. But in the MahSgovtnda SiiUa,'^* 
is mentioned as the capital of Avanti. Perhaps Mahissatl lost its import- 
ance later and gave place to Ujjenl, for we find Mahissatl mentioned 
just before Ujjenl among the places passed by Bavari’s pupils on their 
way to Savatthi.“ 

Ujjenl is identical with the Greek Ozene, about 77° B. and 23° N.** 

^*D.ii.236. uSn. T. 1011. I 660,andBea](ii.270)forHiouenl7u«ig’8 
*• Bud. India, p. 40: gee also CAGI. 1 description of it. 


2. njjenl. — A city in Ceylon, founded by Vijaya’s minister Aeenta* 
ginri.* 


^ Dpv. ix. 36;.Mhv. vii.45. 


3. Ujjeni. — A township {nigama)^ the residence of the banker's 
daughter Rlielliaild&, who gave a meal of milk-rice to Padumiittara 
Buddha just before his Enlightenment/ 

1 BuA. 168. 


UJJenlka. — Name given to the inhabitants of Djjeni/ Pajjota is 
called Ujjenika (UJJenaka) r&Jft.” 

1 Mil. 331. * MA.ii.738. 


UJJhagglka Vagga. — The second division of the Sekhiyd of the Yiruiya 
Pitaka} 


1 Vin. iv. 187-8. 


UJJh&nasafifiikg.— The name given to a group of devas who once 
visited the Buddha at Jetavana late at night. They charged the Buddha 
with inconsistency, but later, begging his forgiveness, they were pardoned 
by him.^ Buddhaghosa* says that they did not belong to any separate 
deva-world but were given this name by the Theras of the Counc' lon 
account of their captious remarks. They had heard the Buddha praise 
his monks for self-denying practices while he himself wore raiment of 
silk, fine cloth or linen, ate food worthy of a raja, dwelt in a Fragrant 
Cell like unto a deva-mansion and used good medicines. 

^ S.i.23-5. * SA.i. 60f. 

UJJh&nasafifilno Sutta.— Records the visit of the UJJbfinasafifiiU 
devas to the Buddha.^ 


» S. i. 23-6. 
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— A thera. He was so called because he went about 
finding fault with the. monks. He was reported to the Buddha, who 
thereupon delivered a sermon blaming action such as his.* 

^ DhA. iii. 376-7. 

ntttafinaSatta . — The Buddha was once staying in the upper storey 
of the MlgSnun&tupfisida when he heard the new entrants to the Order, 
in the cells below, making a great uproar, talking about the food they 
had eaten, and other such worldly topics. The Buddha desired Moggal- 
Una to come and, when he appeared, the Buddha asked him to frighten 
the monks by a display of iddAi-power. 

By his psychic power Moggallana caused the whole building to rock 
to and fro like a ship, and when the monks, in terror, sought the Buddha's 
protection, he explained to them that Moggallana gave them the fright 
as a lesson to them to lead active and energetic lives, for death lays 
hold of the slothful. 

The monks having listened to the Buddha's sermon, concentrated their 
minds on it, and soon after became arahants.^ 

1 Sn.vv. 331-4; SiiA.i,336f; c/. S. v. 269. ff. 

Sutta , — Preached in answer to a question by one of the devas. 
The world is all strung up by cords of craving and is escorted by decay.^ 

1 S. i. 40. 

U 99 alomaghara.->-A building belonging to the Rajayatanadh&tu- 
vih&ra in Nagadipa. It was erected by Aggabodhi 11/ 

1 Cv. xlii. 62. 

Uppftbha. — A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha at SSyatthl 
and asked him whether the five sense-faculties {indriydni)^ which were 
of different scope and range, had any common ground of resort {jpati- 
saraiska). The Buddha replies that the mind is their common resort and, 
in answer to further questions, explains that there is nothing beyond 
Nibbana; that the holy life has Nibbana for its ending. 

When the brahmin, greatly pleased with the Buddha's teaching, goes 
away, the Buddha tells the monks that U^i^abha has become an andgdmt 
and would, therefore, after death, no longer return to this world.^ 

The same Nikdya* records a visit of Uppabha to Ananda at 
Kosambi. He asks Ananda what is the aim of holy life and, on being 

1 S.v.217f. * Ibid., 272 i. 
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told that it is the abandoning of desire by means of jhfina, suggests 
that it would be a task without end. But Ananda, by means of an 
illustration, explains how the task does come to an end, and Uw&bha 
expresses great satisfaction with the answer. Perhaps this refers to 
another brahmin of the same name. 

Uffibha Sutta. — The conversation between the Buddha and U^^lbha 
referred to above.^ 

^ S. V. 

U^fanftbhl. — A spider, as big as a chariot wheel, which lived in a 
cave in Mount Clttakfifa. During the rains the geese who lived on the 
mountain entered his cave for shelter. Every month the spider would 
make a web, each thread of which was as thick as a cow’s halter, at the 
entrance of the cave. At the end of the rains a young goose, who had 
been given two portions of food to make him strong would break the 
web and the geese would fly away. Once the rains lasted five months 
and the geese, having no food, were forced to eat their eggs and then their 
young. When the time came for them to fly away, none of them were 
strong enough to break the web and the spider sucked the blood of them 
all. That was the end of the Dhataraffha geese.^ 

1 J. V. 469-70. 

U^ha Sutta.— When the U^havaKhaka^evt wish to revel their 
bodies, the weather becomes hot, according to their desire.^ 

1 S. iii. 251. 

Uphanagara. — A village, the birthplace of HattbadSIha 

1 Cv. xlvi. 45. 

U^havalihaki. — A class of devas who live in the Cfttummah&rajlka 
world.^ When they wish for heat to revel their bodies, the weather 
becomes hot. (See IJ^ha Sutta above.) 

^ NidA. 108; VibhA. 619. 

Utulblpupphlya Thera. — An arahant. He made a garland of uUilhi- 
flowers and offered it to a bodhi-tree. This was at the beginning of 
this kappa.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 398. 
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Utta. — A thera. He and his friend Dhanuggahatlssa lived in a hut 
near the Jetavana vihara. One night, couriers of Pasenadi, seeking for 
counsel as to how to win the war against AJitasattu, overheard a con- 
versation between these two Elders, and acting upon the suggestion 
contained therein, Pasenadi became victorious.^ 

For the story see (s.v.) Dauuggahatissa. 

^ J. ii. 403-4. 

2. Utta/ See Datta (Mantldatta). 

1. Uttama. — Author of the Bdlavatdra-tlJcd and the Lingatthavivarana- 
tika. He was a native of Pagan.^ 

^ Gv. 63, 73; see also Bode, op. o»7.,22 and n. 1. 

2. Uttama. — The name given to a cetiya connected with Sikhl Buddha. 
Asanatthavlka Thera, in a previous birth, came across this cetiya while 
wandering in the forest and did obeisance to it.^ 

^ Ap. i. 256. 

3. Uttama. — A general of M&Q&bharana. He was defeated at Vacd- 
v&taka by Rakkha.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 295. 

Uttamadevi Vihara. — A monastery to the east of Anuradhapura.^ 

1 UdA. 168;MA.i.471. 

1. Uttama. — A theri. She was bom in a banker’s family in Savatthi 
and, having heard Patacara preach, entered the Order. She coidd not 
attain the climax of her insight, till Patacara, seeing the state of her 
mind, gave her admonition. Uttama thereupon became an arahant.^ 

According to the Apaddna (quoted in ThigA,) she joined the Order 
at the age of seven and attained arahantship within a fortnight. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha she had been a slave-girl in a house 
in Bandhumati. At that time King Bandhuma (Vipassi’s father) kept 
fast-days, gave alms and attended sermons, and the people followed his 
pious example. The slave-girl joined in these pious acts, and on account 
of her thoroughness in the observance of fast-days, she was, after death, 
reborn in T&vatiipsa. She became the chief queen of the king of the 
devas sixty-four times, and she was a Cakkavatti’s wife in sixty-three 
births. 

She is evidently identical with Ekfiposathikft of the Apaddna,^ 

1 Thig. vv. 42-4; ThigA. 46 ff. > Ap. ii. 522 f. 
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2. UttSinA, — A therl. She was the daughter of an eminent brahmin 
of Kosala. Having heard the Buddha preach during one of his tours, she 
left the world and soon won arahantship. She, too, had been a slave- 
girl in Bandhumatl in Vlpassfs time. One day, seeing an arahant 
seeking alms, she gladly offered him cakes.^ 

She is probably identical with Modakad&ylU of the Apadana^ 

1 Thig. vv. 46-7; ThigA. 49 f . ■ ii. 624 f. 

1. Uttara. — A thera. He was the son of an eminent brahmin of 
R&Jl^aha.^ He became proficient in Yedic lore and renowned for his 
breeding, beauty, wisdom and virtue. The king’s minister, Vassak&ra, 
seeing his attainments, desired to marry him to his daughter; but Uttara, 
with his heart set on release, declined, and learnt the Doctrine under 
S&rlputta« Later he entered the Order and waited on Sariputta. 

One day Sariputta fell ill and Uttara set out early to find a physician. 
On the way he set down his bowl by a lake and went down to wash his 
mouth. A certain thief, pursued by the police, dropped his stolen 
jewels into the novice’s bowl and fled. Uttara was brought before 
Vassakara who, to satisfy his grudge, ordered him to be impaled. The 
Buddha, seeing the ripeness of his insight, went to him and placing a 
gentle hand, like a shower of crimson gold,” on Uttara’s head, spoke 
to him and encouraged him to reflection. Transported with joy and 
rapture at the Master’s touch, he attained sixfold abhiMd and became 
arahant. Rising from the stake, he stood in mid-air and his wound was 
healed. Addressing his fellow-celibates, he told them how, when he 
realised the evils of rebirth, he forgot the lesser evil of present pain.* 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha, ho had been a Vijjadhara. Once, 
while flying through the air, he saw the Buddha at the foot of a tree 
in the forest and, being glad, offered him three kanikdra flowers. 

By the Buddha’s power, the flowers stood above him forming a 
canopy. The Vijjadhara was later born in Tavatimsa, where his palace 
was known as Kaplkfira. 

He was king of the gods one hundred and five times, and king of men 
one hundred and three times. 

According to the Apaddna (quoted in ThagA,), he became an arahant 
at the age of seven. This does not agree with the rest of the story and 
is probably due to a confusion with some other Uttara. 

Uttara is probably to be identified with Tfpikapikftrapupphlya of the 
Apadana.* 

^ Of S&vatthi, according to the Apa~ 
ddna. 


B Thag. vv. 121-2; ThagA. i. 240 ff. 
» Ap. ii. 441 ff. 
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8. Uitara, — A thera. He was the son of a brahmin of Siketa. While 
on some business at he saw the Twin Miracle and, when the 

Buddha preached the Kdlakdrama Suita at Saketa, he entered the 
Order. He accompanied the Buddha to Rajagaha and there became 
an arahant.^ 

During the time of Siddhattha Buddha he had been a householder 
and became a believer in the Buddha. When the Buddha died, he 
called together his relations and together they paid great honour to 
the relics. 

He is evidently identical with Dhfttup&Jaka of the Apadana.^ 

It is probably this thera who is mentioned in the Vttara Sutta^ fa.u.). 

* Thag. vv. 161-2; ThagA. i. 283 f. a ii. 425. » A. iv. 162 ff. 


3* Uttara. — A devaputta who visits the Buddha at the AAJanavana 
in Siketa. He utters a stanza, and the Buddha, in another stanza, ampli- 
fies what he has said/ 

1 8. i. 64. 

4. Uttara. — A thera. At the time of the Vajjian heresy, he was the 
attendant of the Elder Revata and had been twenty years in the Order. 
The VaJJlans of Vesali went to him and, after much persuasion, succeeded 
in getting him to accept one robe from them. In return for this he 
agreed to say before the Sangha that the Pacinaka bhikkhus held the true 
Doctrine and that the Patheyyaka monks did not. Thereafter Uttara 
went to Revata, but Revata, on hearing what he had done, instantly 
dismissed him from attendance upon him. When the Vesali monks were 
informed of the occurrence, they took the nissaya from Uttara and 
became his pupils.^ 

1 Viii. ii. 302-3; Mhv.iv. 30. 

5. Uttara. — An arahant. He, with Sopa, was sent by Asoka, at the 
conclusion of the Third Council, to convert Suvappabhuml. They over- 
came the female demon and her followers, who had been in the habit of 
coming out of the sea to eat the king's sons, and they then recited the 
Brahmajdla Suita, Sixty thousand people became converts, five hundred 
noblemen became monks and fifteen hundred women of good family were 
ordained as nuns. 

Thenceforth all princes born in the royal household were ' called 

Soputtara.^ 

^ Mhv. iv. 6; 44-64; Sp. i. 68 f.; Mbv. 116; The speaks of Soputtea 

as one person (viii. 10). 
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6. Uttara.— A brahmin youth (Uttan-mi^ava), pupil of Pb&- 
sarlya. He once visited the Buddha at KaJaftgaU in the Hukhe- 
luvana and the Buddha preached to him the Ifdriya-bhdvand 
SuUa} 

Perhaps it is this same ma^ava that is mentioned in the Pdydsi Sutta, 
When Piyisi Rijaflfia was converted by Kumftra Kassapa, he instituted 
almsgiving to all and sundry, but the gifts he gave consisted of such 
things as gruel and scraps of food and coarse robes. Uttara, who was 
one of his retainers, s]:)oke sarcastically of Payasi's generosity, and on 
being challenged by Payasi to show what should be done, Uttara gave 
gladly and with his own hands excellent foods and garments. As a 
result, after death, while Payasi was born only in the empty Serisaka- 
vlmana of the Catummaharajlka world, Uttara was bom in T0va- 
timsa.* 

1 M. iii. 298 ff. 

® 1>. ii. 354-7; see also VvA. 297 f. where the details are slightly differcat. 

7. Uttara. — A youth of Kosambl, son of a minister of King Udena. 
When his father died, the youth was appointed by the king to carry out 
certain works in the city which his father had left unfinished. 

One day, while on his way to the forest to fell timber, he saw Hah& 
Kacc&na and, being pleased with the thera's demeanour, went and wor- 
shipped him. The thera preached to him, and the youth invited him 
and his companions to a meal in his house. At the conclusion of the meal 
Uttara followed Maha Kaacana to the vihara and asked him to have his 
meals always at his house. He later became a Sotapanna and built a 
vihara. He persuaded most of his relations to join in his good deeds, 
but his mother refused to help and abused the monks. As a result she 
was born in the peta-world.^ (See Uttaramata.) 

1 PvA. 140 ff. 

8. Uttara. — A brahmin youth. When Erakapatta^ king of the Nagas, 
offered his daughter’s hand to anyone who could answer his questions — 
hoping thereby to hear of a Buddha’s appearance in the world — Uttara 
was among those who aspired to win her. The Buddha, wishing for the 
welfare of many beings, met Uttara on his way to the Naga court and 
taught him the proper answers to the questions. At the end of the 
lesson, Uttara became a Sotapanna. When he repeated the answers 
before the Naga maiden, Erakapatta was greatly delighted and accom- 
panied him to the Buddha, who preached to him and to the assembled 
multitude.^ 

DhA. iii. 230 ff. 
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9. nttara. — A pupil of Brahmftyu. He was sent by his teachei from 
BflthlU to Videha, to find out if the Buddha bore the marks of the Super- 
man. Having made sure of the presence of all the thirty-two marks 
on the Buddha's person, he dogged the Buddha's footsteps for seven 
months, in order to observe his carriage in his every posture. At the 
end of that period, he returned to Brahmayu and reported what he had 
seen.^ Buddhaghosa* says that Uttara became known as Buddhavl- 
maipsaka-mft^ava on account of his close watch over the Buddha. 

1 M. ii. 134 ft; SnA. i. 37. “ MA. ii. 766. 

10. Uttara. — A youth, evidently a personal attendant of Pasenadi. 
The Buddha taught him a stanza to be recited whenever the king sat 
down to a meal. The stanza spoke of the merits of moderation in 
eating.^ 

* DhA. iv. 17; but see S. i. 81-2 for a i the same incident. There the youth is 
different version of what is evidently ; called Sudassana. 

11. Uttara. — A royal prince to whom Konagamana Buddha preached 
at Surlndavatl on the full-moon day of Magha. He later became the 
Buddha’s aggasdvaka} 

^ Bu. xxiv. 22; BuA. 216; J. i. 43. 

12. Uttara. — Younger brother of Vessabhu Buddha. The Buddha 
preached his first sermon to Uttara and Sona at the Aruna pleasaunce 
near Anupama. Later Uttara became the Buddha’s aggasdvaka} 

1 Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 206; J. i. 42; D. ii. 4. 

13. Uttara. — Son of Kakusandha Buddha in his last birth.^ 

^ Bu. xxiii. 17. 

14. Uttara. — The name of the Bodhisatta in the time of Sumedha 
Buddha. He spent eighty crores in giving alms to the Buddha and the 
monks and later joined the Order. ^ 

1 J.i. 37-8; Bu. xii. 11. 

15. Uttara. — A khattiya, father of Mafigala Buddha.^ 

^ Bu.4V. 22; J. i. 34. 

16. Uttara. — Son of Padumuttara Buddha in his last birth.^ He was 
the Bod.hisatta.^ 

^ Bu. xi. 21. I 37 and Bu. xi. 11, where the Bodhisatta’s 

* SA. ii. 67; DA. ii. 488; but see J. i. | name is given as the JatUa Ratthlka. 
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17. nttara.— Nephew of King KbaUafaiiftga of Ceylon. He con- 
spired with his brothers to kill the king, and when the plot was discovered 
committed suicide by jumping on to a pyre.^ 

1 MT. 612. 

18. Uttara. — A banker, a very rich man of S&vatthl. He had a son, 
designated as Uttara-set^-putta, whose story is given in the Vatt>ka 
J&taka^ (g.v.). 

1 J. i. 432 ff. 

19. Uttara. — The city in which Maftgala Buddha was bom.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 22; J. i. 34. 

20. Uttara.— The city of King Arindama. Revata Buddha preached 
there to the king and the assembled multitude.^ 

1 BuA. 133. 

21. Uttara. — A township (nigama), near which Revata Buddha spent 
seven days, wrapt in meditation. At the conclusion of his meditation, 
the Buddha preached to the assembled multitude on the virtues of 
nirodhasamdfaUi} 

^ BuA. 133-4. This may be the same as No. 20. 


22. Uttara. — One of the palaces occupied by Paduma Buddha before his 
Renunciation.^ 


^ Bu. ix. 17. 


23. Uttara. — A township of the Koliyans. Once, when the Buddha 
was staying there, he was visited by the headman Pitallya.^ 
vX Uttaraka. 

^ 8. iv. 340. 

24. Uttara. — A nunnery built by King Mahdsena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 

25. Uttara. — X general of Moggallana I.^ 

^ Gv. xxxix. 58. 

26. Uttara. — A padhanagara built by Uttara (25). 

23 
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27. Utbm.—A miniater of Sou L He bvdlt in the ifft&VOMM 
Wlira a dwelling-houBe called Uttarasena.^ 

1 Cv. 1. 83. 

28. Uttara* — A tliera who, with sixty thousand others, came from the 
Vattaniya hermitage in the Vindhyfi forest to be present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Hah& Thupa in Anuradhapura.^ 

^ Mhv. xxix. 40; Dpv. xix. 6. 

29. Uttara. — A banker of Uttarag&ma, father of Uttara (13).^ 

1 BuA. 110. 

30. Uttara. — An ajlvaka who offered eight handfuls of grass to 
Maftgala Buddha for his seat.^ 

1 BuA. 116. 

1. Uttara Sutta. — The conversation between Uttara devaputta 
(Uttara 3) and the Buddha. One’s life is short, says the devaputta ; 
one should, therefore, gather merit, in order to gain bliss. Bather, 
answers the Buddha, reject the bait of all the worlds and aspire after 
final Peace.^ 

1 S.i. 64. 

2. Uttara Sutta. — Preached to the monks by Uttara Thera (Uttara 6) 
at Mount SaAkheyya at Dhavaj&lika in Mahisavatthu. From time to 
time we should reflect on our own misfortunes as well as on those of 
others, and likewise on our successes. Vessavapa heard this sutta being 
preached as he was journeying from north to south on some business. 
He went to Tavatlipsa, where he informed Sakka of what he had heard 
Uttara say. Sakka, thereupon, appeared before Uttara and asked him 
whether his sermon was based on his own illumination {patibhdm), or 
on what he had heard from the Buddha. Uttara’s reply was that his 
words were garnered from the Doctrine of the Buddha just as a man 
takes a handful of grain from a heap of grain. Sakka then repeated the 
whole sermon on the same subject, which he had heard the Buddha 
preach to the monks at Gijjhakuta in Bajagaha.^ 

1 A. iv. 162-6. 

Uttarakft.-— A village of the Bumus. The Buddha once stayed there 
and Sunakkhatta was in his company. At that time Korakkhattlya 
was also staying there.^ 


^ D.iii.6. 
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Utttfakli]nSra.-~Th^ Bodhisatta. See Uttm (16). 

1. Uttarakuru. — A country often mentioned in the Nikayas and in 
later literature as a mj/thical region. A detailed description of it is 
given in the AtdmUya Sutta} The men who live there own no property 
nor have they wives of their own; they do not have to work for their 
living. The corn ripens by itself and sweet-scented rice is found boiling 
on hot oven-stoves. The inhabitants go about riding on cows, on 
men and women, on maids and youths. Their king rides on an elephant, 
on a horse, on celestial cars and in state palanquins. Their cities are 
built in the air, and among those mentioned are Afftnfttt, Kuslnftti, 
Nitapuriyft, Parakusinati, Kapivanta, Janogha, Navanava^ Ambam- 
Ambaravatiya and Alakamandft, the last being the chief city. 

The king of Uttarakuru is Kuvera, also called Vessavapa, because 
the name of his citadel (? rdjadhdni) is Vlsapa. His proclamations are 
made known by Tatola, Tattald, Tatotalft, OJasl, Tejasi, Tetojasi, Sbra, 
Rftjai Arittha and Hemi. Mention is also made of a lake named DharapI 
and a hall named Bhagalavati where the Yakkhas, as the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are called, hold their assemblies. 

The country is always spoken of as being to the north of Jambudipa. 
It is eight thousand leagues in extent and is surrounded by the sea.* 
Sometimes* it is spoken of as one of the four Mah&dip& — the others being 
Aparagoy&na, Pubbavideha and Jambudipa— each being surrounded by 
five hundred minor islands. These four make up a Cakkavfila, with 
Mount Meru in their midst, a flat-world system. A cakkavatti’s rule 
extends over all these four continents* and his chief queen comes either 
from the race of King Madda or from Uttarakuru; in the latter case she 
appears before him of her own accord, urged on by her good fortune.* 

The trees in Uttarakuru bear perpetual fruit and foliage, and it also 
possesses a Kajpparukkha which lasts for a whole kappa.* There are 
no houses in Uttarakuru, the inhabitants sleep on the earth and are 
called, therefore, hhumisayd? 

The men of Uttarakuru surpass even the gods of T&vatiipsa in four 
things: they have no greed (amamd),* no private property {apariggahd), 
they have a definte term of life (niyatdyukdf and they possess great 

^ D. iii. 109 ff.; hero Uttarakuru is ^ 1>A. ii. 62G; KhA. 173. 

spoken of as a oity (pura); see also Utta- * AA. i. 264; MA. ii. 948. 

rakuru in Hopkins: A'pic Mythology, ^ ThagA. ii. 187-8. 
especially p. 186. ® The people of Uttarakuru are flc- 

* DA.ii. 623; BuA. 113. ckandikA (VibhA. 461), 

* E.g,, A. i. 227; v. 69; SnA. li. I • One thousand years, after vhioh 

443. they are born in heaven, says Buddha. 

* D. ii. 173; DA. ii. 623. | ghosa (AA. ii. 806). 
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elegance (visesabhum). They are, however, inferior to the men of 
Jambudipa in courage, mindfulness and in the religious life.'" 

Several instances are given of the Buddha having gone to Uttarakuru 
for alms. Having obtained his food there, he would go to the Anotatta 
lake, bathe in its waters and, after the meal, spend the afternoon on 
its banks." The power of going to Uttarakuru for alms is not restricted 
to the Buddha; Pacceka Buddhas and various ascetics are mentioned 
as having visited Uttarakuru on their begging rounds.'" It is considered 
a mark of great iddAt-power to be able to do this.'" 

Jotlka’s wife was a woman of Uttarakuru; she was brought to Jotika 
by the gods. She brought with her a single pint pot of rice and three 
crystals. The rice-pot was never exhausted; whenever a meal was 
desired, the rice was put in a boiler and the boiler set over the crystals; 
the heat of the crystals went out as soon as the rice was cooked. The 
same thing happened with curries.'" Food never ran short in Uttarakuru ; 
once when there was a famine in Verafij& and the Buddha and his monks 
were finding it difiicult to get alms, we find Hoggall&na suggesting 
that they should go to Uttarakuru for alms.'" The clothes worn by 
the inhabitants resembled divine robes.'® 

It was natural for the men of Uttarakuru not to transgress virtue, 
they had fahaii-^la}’^ 

Uttarakuru is probably identical with the Kuru country mentioned 
in the Eg-Veda.'® 

A. iv. 396; Kvu. 99. Rohlta (SA. i. 93); also Mil. 84. 

See, e,g,, Vin. i. 27-8; DhsA. 16; | DhA. iv. 209 ff. Vin.iii. 7- 

DhA. iii. 222. ' SSee, e.gr., PvA. 76. 

See, J. V. 316; vi. 100; MA. i. | Vbm. i. 16. 

340; SnA.ii. 420. i See (if.v.) 

2. Uttarakuru.— A garden laid out by Parakkamab&hu I.' 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 11. 


Uttarakuruka.— The inhabitants of Uttarakuru.' 

1 A. iv. 396. 

Uttaragfima. — A village in Ceylon, the residence of PtAgalarBuddha- 
rakkhita Thera. There were one hundred families living there and the 
Elder had, at some time or other, entered into samapatU at the door of 
each of their houses, while waiting for alms.' 


^ MA. ii. 978. 
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Uttaraefi|abU]aillya. — Mentioned in the VlbhaAgs Gommentatf.* 

* p. 308. 

UttaisJIva. — monk of Fagan, who came to the Mahftvlhlni in 
Ceylon in a.d. 1154. He was accompanied by Cihainta and brought 
with him a copy of the SaddannU which had just been written by 

Aggsvaqua.* 

* P.L.C. 186. 

UttaiatiSSftrfima. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Tbaai minister oi 
Va^tagft ma^ . It was dedicated to the thera MnliatlMa of ICMHlHiga.11a* 

(Kiplkkala ?). 

^ Mhv. zxziii. 92; M^. 622. 

Uttaradesa. — A province of Ceylon, probably to the north of Anurft- 
dhapura. It was often occupied by the Tamils, and its chiefs refused to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Siigihalese kings. Its people had to be 
subdued from time to time by the Sinhalese kings, in order to establish 
the peace of the land and the security of the throne.^ 

The district formed a convenient landing-place for invaders coming 
to Ceylon from India, where they might complete their preparations.* 
It is sometimes called UttararatJlia.* 

^ See, e.g., Cv. xliv. 71; xlvii. 3, 64; i * S.g,, Ov. 1. 14, 

xlviii, 83-4, 96, 112. I * Cv. Ixx, 92, 

nttaradliitaseii»>vlliira.— Built by King Dhitusena/ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 48, 

nttarapafieUa.— A city. When Apaoara (Upaeara)p king of Oetl, was 

swallowed up by the fires of Avici, because of his falsehood, his five 
sons came to the brahmin Kapila and sought his protection. He advised 
them to build new cities. The city built by the fourth son was called 
Uttarapancala. It was founded in the north of Ceti, on the spot where 
the prince saw a wheel-frame (cakhapafijara) entirely made of jewels.^ 
According to the scholiast to the Kdmamta Jdlaka^ however, and also 
according to the Kumhhakdra Jdtaka^ Pancala or Uttarapancala is the 
name of a country {raUha) whose capital was KamplUap while in the 
Brahmadatta Jataka,^ Uttarapancala is given as the name of the city 

^ J. iii. 461. > J. ii. 214. I (iv. 430), the Jayaddiaa Jatdka (v. 21), 

* J.iii. 379 fi. and the Qarfdatindu Jataka (▼. 98). In 

* iii. 79; also in the soholiast of the all these Uttarapaflcala is spoken of as a 
Citu^Sambhiita J&tdka (iv. 396), Pail- oityinKampilla. In the Mah&Ummagga 
oftla was also the name of the king of Jataka (vi. 391 fl.}, 0ll|aiii Brahmadatta 
Uttarapaflcala in the Sattigumba Jataka | is the king of Uttarapafic&la. 
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and Kampilla as that of the country and we are told that a king Pafic&la 
reigned there. 

In the Samanasaa Jataka^^ mention is made of a city named Uttara- 
pahcala in the Euru country, with Re^n as its king. Whether the 
reference is to a different city it is not possible to say. See also PaficUs, 

» J. iv. 444. 

UttarapUa. — A thera. He was the son of a brahmin in Sftvatfhi. 
When he had attained to years of discretion he saw the Twin Miracle 
and entered the Order. One day, amid desultory recollection, he was 
beset by sensual desires, but after a violent mental struggle, he arrested 
his evil thoughts and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he had made a bridge for the Buddha 
to cross.^ 

He is evidently identical with SetudSyaka of the Apadana? 

1 Thag. 262-4; ThagA. i. 371 f. * ii. 408. 

1. nttaramadhur&.— See s.v, Madhuri. 


2. Uttaramadburfi.— The pleasaunce in which Maftgala 
was bom.^ 


1 BuA. 116. 


Buddha 


1. Uttaramiti. — Mother of Uttara, who was a son of Udena*s minister. 
(See Uttara 7.) She was miserly, and when her son gave alms she 
abused him, and spoke disparagingly of the holy men who accepted his 
gifts. On one occasion, however, she approved of a gift of a tuft of 
peacock’s feathers at the festival of dedication of a vihara. After death 
she was born as a peta. Because of her approval of the gift of peacock’s 
feathers she had lovely hair, but when she stepped into the river to 
drink water, all the water turned into blood.^ For fifty-five years she 
wandered, famished and thirsty, till oniB day, seeing the Elder KahhM- 
Revats spending the day on the banks of the Ganges, she approached 
him, covering her nudity with her hair, and begged him for a drink. 
The Elder, having learnt from her her stoi^, gave food and drink and 
clothes to the monks on her behalf and she obtained release from her 
suffering and enjoyed great bliss.* 

According to the Vimddhivmgga,^ Uttaramata was able to go through 
the sky because of the psychic power inborn in her as a result of Eamma. 
This probably refers to another woman. (See below 2.) 

^ She had told her son that his gifts | * Pv.28f.; PvA. 140fi. 

would turn into blood in his next birth, i ’ ii. 382. 
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2. Uttanunfttt.— A yakkbi^, mother of Pttiiabbasu and Uttarft. Once 
as she passed Jetavaiia at sunset looking for food, with her daughter 
on her hip and holding her son by his finger, she saw the assembly, intently 
listening to the Buddha’s sermon. She, too, hoping to get some benefit, 
listened quietly and with great earnestness, hushing her children to 
quietness. The Buddha preached in such a manner that both she and her 
son could understand, and at the end of the sermon they both became 
Sotdpanm. She immediately got rid of her sad yakkha-state and 
obtained heavenly bliss, and took up her residence in a tree near the 
Buddha’s Fragrant Chamber. 

Little Uttara was too young to realise the Truth.^ 

1 S. i. 210; SA. i. 238-40; DA. ii. 500 f. 


Uttaramula NIk&ya. — One of the fraternities of monks in Ceylon, an 
ofl-shoot of the Abhayaglri sect. Their headquarters were probably at 
the nttaro|a Vihara, built by King IHnavamma, and given to the monks 
of the Abhayagiri Vihara, for having consented to take into the Order 
his elder brother, in spite of the fact that he had lost one eye as the 
result of some yoga practices. The first chief of Uttarola was the 
king’s brother himself and he was in charge of six hundred monks. Ho 
was granted great honours and privileges together with five classes 
of servants to minister to him. Ho was also appointed to supervise 
the guardians of the Tooth Relic.^ From a Tamil inscription of Mana- 
vamma we find that he kept up his patronage of the Uttaramula Nikaya, 
and it is recorded that ho gave over the custodianship of the Tooth Relic 
to a monk of this fraternity, named Moggallfina.* 

Anuniddha, author of the Anuruddha Pataka and the AhhidlwLmmattha- 
Sangaha^ describes himself in the colophon to the former work as an 
“ Upasthavira ” of the Uttaramula Nikaya. 

In later years this Nikaya produced many an illustrious star in Celyon’s 
literary firmament, among them the grammarian Moggallftna, Vllgam- 
mula» Maha Thera and Sri Rahula.* 

^ Ov. Ivii. 7-11, and 16-26; also i * For details about them see P.L.C., 
Geiger's Tra, i . 134, n. 2 and 3. I passim, 

* Epi. Zey., vol. ii., pt. vi., pp. 260 fi. 

Uttara-rgja-putta. — Mentioned in the Samantapdsadikd^ as having 
sent to the Elder Hahipaduma a shrine made of gold, which the Elder 
refused to accept, as it was not permissible for him to do so 

^ Sp. iii. 544. 
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Uttanvaffhainiiia.— See Aotanva^fluunftiui* 

Uttaravlilieeliaya. — commentary on the Ftnaya Pitaia, written by 
Boddbadatta as a supplement to his own Vinayavlniccbaya, In manu- 
scripts the two works are usually found together. It was dedicated by 
the author to one of his pupils SaAkhap&la. V&cissara wrote a tikd on it.^ 
^ Gy. 59, 62. The work has been published by the P.T.8. (1928). 

Uttari^VlUra. — Another name for the Abhayaglii-Vlhfira {g.v,). The 
inhabitants of the Uttaravihara seem to have kept a chronicle, in the 
same way as did the dwellers of the Mah&-Vihara. This is often referred 
to in the Mahdvamsa Ttkd, as the Uttara-Vihara-althakathd and the 
UUara-Vihdra-Mahdvamsa, Judging from the quotations from this 
work given in the Mahdvamsa Ttkd, the Uttara-Vihara chronicle seems 
to have differed from the tradition of the Maha-Vihara more in detail 
than in general construction. It is not possible to say whether it con- 
tained exegetical matter on the Pali Canon besides matters of historical 
interest.^ 

^ For a detailed account of the work see Geiger: The Dtpavamtta and the Maha- 
vavj^a, pp. 50 ff.; also my edition of the Malidvamsa Ttka. 

Uttarasena, — A dwelling-house in the Abhayuttara-vihara (Abhayagiri) 

built by Uttara, a minister of Sena I. He provided it with all the neces- 
saries.^ 

1 Cv. 1. 83. 

Uttarahlmavanta.— See Hlmava. 

1. nttarft. — A therl. She was born in Kapllavatthu in a Sakyan 
family. She became a lady of the Bodhisatta's court and later re- 
nounced the world with PaJ&pati Gotami. When she was developing 
insight, the Buddha appeared before her to encourage her and she became 
an arahant.^ 

^ Thig. V. 15; ThigA.21 f. 

2. Uttarfi. — She was the daughter of a clansman’s family in Savatthi. 
Having heard Pafftcara preach, she entered the Order and became an 
urahant. 

The Thengdthd contains seven verses uttered by her after becoming an 
arahant, the result of her determination not to leave the sitting posture 
till she had won emancipation. Later she repeated these verses to 
Patacara.^ 

1 Thig. vv. 175-81; ThigA. 101-2. 
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3. nttari. — In the Themgdthd two verses^ are attributed to Ananda, 
aH having been spoken by him in admonition to an updaikd named 
Uttara, who was filled with the idea of her own beauty. Some say, 
however, that these verses were spoken in admonition to those who lost 
their heads at the sight of Ambapali.^ 

1 Thag. vv. 1020-1. * ThflgA. ii. 129. 

4. nttari Nandamita. — Chief of the lay-women disciples who waited 
on the Buddha.^ In the Anguttara Nikdya,^ she is described as the 
best of women disciples in meditative power {jhdyinam), but this may 
refer to another Uttara. She is a^ain mentioned* in a list of eminent 
lay- women disciples, who observed the fast (uposatha) of the eight 
precepts. 

According to the Anguttara Commentary^ she was the daughter of 
Pu^nasiha (Pun^aka) a servitor of Sumana-se^hl of Rajagaha. 

Later, when Puiinasiha was made dhana-setthi because of the immense 
wealth he gained by virtue of a meal given to Siriputta, he held an alms- 
giving for the Buddha and his monks for seven days. On the seventh 
day, at the end of the Buddha^s sermon of thanksgiving, Pu^asiha, his 
wife and daughter, all became Sotapanna. 

When Sumana-setthi asked for Uttara's hand for his son, his request 
was refused because Sumana’s family did not belong to the Buddha’s 
faith. Punna sent word to Sumana that Uttara was the Buddha's dis- 
ciple and daily offered flowers to the Buddha, costing a kahapa^a. 
Later, however, when Sumana promised that Uttara should be given 
flowers worth two kahapauas, Punna agreed and Uttara was married. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to obtain. her husband's permission 
to keep the fast, as she had done in her parents' house, she got from her 
father fifteen thousand kahapanas and with these she purchased the 
services of a prostitute named Sirima, to look after her husband for a 
fortnight, and with his consent she entered on a fortnight's uposatha. 
On the last day of the fast, while Uttara was busy perparing alms for the 
Buddha, her husband, walking along with Sirima, saw her working hard 
and smiled, thinking what a fool she was not to enjoy her wealth. 
Uttara, seeing him, smiled at the thought of his folly in not making proper 
use of his wealth. Sirima, thinking that husband and wife were smiling 
at each other, regardless of her presence, flew into a fury and, seizing a 
pot of boiling oil, threw it at Uttara's head. But Uttara was at that 
time full of compassion for Sirima, and the oil, therefore, did not hurt 

^ Bii. xxvi.20. j * A. iv. 347; AA.ii. 791. 

8i.26. ' *i.240flF. 
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her at all. Sirimfi, realising her grievous folly, begged forgiveness of 
Uttara, who took her to the Buddha and related the whole story; asking 
that he should forgive her. The Buddha preached to Sirima and she 
became a Sot&panna. 

The YimdmmiJthu Commentary and the Dhammapada Ctmrnentary^ 
give the above story with several variations in detail. According to 
these versions, at the end of the Buddha's sermon to Sirima, Uttara 
became a Sakadagami and her husband and father-in-law Sotapannas. 

After death Uttara was born in T&vatlqisa in a vimana. Moggldlftlia 
saw her in one of his visits to Tavatimsa and, having learnt her story, 
repeated it to the Buddha. 

It is curious that Nanda is not mentioned in either account. It has 
been suggested’ that Uttara Nandamata may be identical with Ve}u- 
kaptakl-Nandapmata, but I do not think that the identification is justified. 
Uttara's story is given in the Visuddhimagga^ to prove that fire cannot 
burn the body of a person who lives in love, and again,® as an instance 
of psychic power being diffused by concentration. 

* pp. 631 ff.; Vv. Ilf. ’ Brethren 41, n. 1. ® p. 313. 

® iii. 302 if.; see also iii. 104. ^ p. 380-1 ; also Ps. ii. 212; PsA. 497. 

6. nttar&.— Wife of Punnasiha (Pu^naka) and mother of Uttarfi (4).^ 
For her story see Punnasiha. 

1 VvA. 63; DhA.iii.302. 

6. Uttari. — Daughter of Nandaka, general of Pihgala, king of Surattha.^ 
For her story see h,v, Nandaka. 

1 PvA. 241 f . 

7. Uttara. — A little yakkhini, sister of Punabbasu. For her story see 

Uttaram&td (2). 

8. Uttara. — Mother of Mahgala Buddha.^ 

1 Bu.iv. 18; J.i.34. 

9. Uttarft. — A brahmin lady, mother of Konigamana Buddha, and 
also his Aggasdvikd} 

^ J. i. 43; D. ii. 7; Bu. xziv. 17, 23. 

10. Uttarft. — Aggasdmkd of Nftrada Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 37; Bu. z. 24. 
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11. Uttari. — Wife of Padiuiia Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

^ Bu.iz. 18. 

12. Uttarft. — One of the chief women supporters of Vljiassl Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. zz. 30. 

13. Uttarfi* — Daughter of the banker Uttara. She gave a meal of 
milk-rice to MaAgala Buddha just before his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. lie. 

Uttaripa. — The name given to the region to the north of the river 
Mahi.' See also AAguttarapa. 

* 8nA.ii.4.37. 


Uttarftpatha. — The northern division of Jambudipa. Its boundaries 
are nowhere explicitly stated in Pali literature. It has been suggested^ 
that Uttarapatha was originally the name of a great trade-route, the 
nothem high road which extended from S&vatthi to TakkaslU in 
Gapdhftra^ and that it lent its name — as did the Dakkhinftpatha — to the 
region through which it passed. If this be so, the name would include 
practically the whole of Northern India, from AAga in the east to 
Oandhftra in the north-west, and from the Him&laya in the north to the 
Vlndhyi in the south.* The chief divisions included in this territory are 
mentioned in the Pali literature as KasmirarGandhftra and Kamboja. 
This region was famous from very early times for its horses and horse- 
dealers,® and horses were brought down for sale from there to such cities 
as Benares.® 

In Uttarapatha was Kaqisabhoga, where, in the city of Asitafijana, 
King Mahdkaipsa reigned.® The Divydvadana^ mentions another city, 
Utpalavati. 

According to the Mahdmstu^ Ukkala, the residence of Tapassu and 
Bhalluka, was in Uttarapatha, as well as Taksaiila, the famous uni- 
versity.® 

There was regular trade between Savatthi and Uttarapatha.® 

Aftganika Bbdradvaja had friends in Uttarapatha.^® 


^ See Law, Kady Qeog, oj Bam,, pp. 
48 ff. 

* Aooording to the brahmanical tradi- 
tion, as recorded in the Kdvyamtmdmad 
(p. 93), the Uttarftpatha is to the west of 
Prithndaka (Fbhoa, about fourteen miles 
west of Thftneswar). 


* See, e,g., Vin. iii. 6; Sp. i. 176. 

J.ii.287. ® J.iv.79. 

® p.470. 
f iii. 303. 

« Mtu. ii. 166. 

» PvA. 100. 

^ ThagA.i.336. 
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Uttwftpafliaka. — A resident of Uttarl^atha.^ 

^ tl. ii. 31; Vin. iii. 6. 

1. UttariMma. — An image-house constructed by ParakkamaUhu I. 
to the north of Pulatthipiirft. It was hewn out of the actual rock and 
had three grottoes, made by expert craftsmen — the Vijjadhara grotto, 
the grotto with the image in sitting posture and the grotto with the 
recumbent image/ 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 74 ff.; for a description of it see Cv. Trs, ii.. Ill, n. 2; Bell: Arch. 
Survey of Ceylon for 1907, pp. 7 ff. 

2. Uttararama. — The monastery where MaAgala Buddha held his 
second Great Assembly (Sannipdta) in the presence of his kinsmen/ 

1 BuA. 120. 


Uttar&la. — A tank repaired by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 47. 


Uttara}ha. — A dwelling-house {'parivma) which probably belonged to 
the Abhayagiri-vihara. In it Sena I., while he was yet Mahddipdda, 
built cells which bore his name/ Sena II. built a pdsdda there/ 

' Cv. 1. 77. * Ihid.f li. 76; see also Cv. Tre. i. 146, n. 2. 


Uttarl (-manussadhamma) Sutta.— There are six things without getting 

rid of which it is impossible to obtain qualities of a transcendental 

nature (utkirimanussadhammd), to say nothing of Ariyan insight and 

wisdom. Those things are forgetfulness, want of discrimination, lack 

of control of the senses, intemperance in eating, deceitfulness and 

prattle.' , ^ ... 

^ 1 A. iii. 430. 


nttarika. — A diminutive form of Uttara used by Uttaramata ( 9 . 1 ^), 
the yakkhini, in addressing her daughter.' 

1 »S. i. 210. 

Uttarl.— A nun. She continued going on her rounds for alms until 
she reached the age of one hundred and twenty. One day, when re- 
turning from her round, she met a monk in the street and gave him all 
she had in her bowl. On the second and third days she did likewise. 
On the fourth day, as she was going her round, she met the Buddha in 
a very crowded spot. She stepped back and, while doing so, she trod 
on the skirt of her robe which had slipped down. Unable to keep her 
feet, she fell down. The Buddha came up and spoke to her. She became 
a Sotapanna.' 


1 DhA.iii. llO-ll. 
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Uttareyyadftydu Theia. — An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a learned brahmin of HaipsavatL One day, when going to bathe 
with his pupils, he saw the Buddha and gave him his upper garment 
{uttanya). The garment remained in the sky, forming a canopy over 
the Buddha and his monks. As a result, for thirty thousand kappas, 
Uttareyyadayaka was born in the deva- worlds, and fifty times he became 
king of the gods. On thirty-six occasions he was king of men. Every- 
where he went a canopy of fine material appeared over him and he 
obtained all he wished for.^ 

1 Ap. i. 272-3. 

Uttaromula, Uttaro|a.— See Uttaramola. 

Uttlka.— See Uttiya. 

UttiQ^a Th6ra« — He came from Kasmlra^ at the head of 280,000 monks, 
to be present at the foundation-ceremony of the Mall& Thupa in Anu- 
radhapura.^ 

1 Mhv. xxix. 37. 

1. Uttiya, uttlka. — He was the son of a brahmin of S&vatthi. When 
he came of age, he left the world, seeking “ the Deathless,*’ and became 
a Paribbajaka. One day, on his travels, he came to the place where 
the Buddha was preaching and entered the Order, but because of the 
impurity of bis morals he could not win his goal. Seeing other bhikkhus 
who had achieved their object, he asked the Buddha for a lesson in 
brief. The Buddha gave him a short lesson, which he used for his 
meditations. During these meditations he fell ill, but in his anxiety 
he put forth every effort and became an arahant.^ 

In the time of Slddhattha Buddha he was a crocodile in the river 
Candabhfigft. One day, seeing the Buddha’s desire to cross to the 
other bank, the crocodile offered him its back to sit on and tool^him 
across. 

Seven times he was king of the devas, and three times ruler of men.* 

This Uttiya is evidently identical with the thera of the same name 
mentioned in the SamyuUa Nikdya, In one sutta* the Buddha explains 
to him, in answer to his q^uestion, the character of the five sensual 
elements and the necessity for their abandonment. Elsewhere* he is 
represented as asking the Buddha for a lesson in brief, which the Buddha 
gives him. Dwelling in solitude, he meditates on this and becomes an 
arahant. 

1 Thag.v.30; ThagA.i.89f. i * S. 22. 

■Ap.i. 79-80. 1 
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Perhaps he is also identical with Uttlya ParibUJaka, who is represented 
in the AnguMara Nikdya* as asking the Buddha various questions on 
the duration of the world, etc., and as being helped by Ananda to under- 
stand the real import Of the Buddha's answers. 

» A.v. 193 ff. 

2. Uttlya Thera. — He was one of four companions — the others being 
Oodhika, Sub&hu and Valliya — who were born at P&va as the sons of four 
Halla-rftjfts. They were great friends, and once went together on some 
embassy to Kapilavatthu. There they saw the Buddha’s Twin Miracle, 
and, entering the Order, they soon became arahants. When they 
went to R&Jagaha^ Bimbisara invited them to spend the rainy season 
there and built for each of them a hut, carelessly omitting, however, 
to have the huts roofed. So the thcras dwelt in the huts unsheltered. 
For a long time there was no rain and the king, wondering thereat, 
remembered his neglect and had the huts thatched, plastered and 
painted. He then held a dedication festival and gave alms to 
the Order. The Elders went inside the huts and entered into a 
meditation of love. Forthwith the sky darkened in the west and 
rains fell. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha the four were householders and 
friends; one of them gave to the Buddha a ladleful of food, another fell 
prostrate before the Buddha and worshipped him, the third gave him a 
handful of flowers, while the fourth paid him homage with Humana- 
flowers. 

In Kassapa’s time, too, they were friends and entered the Order 
together.^ 

1 Thag. vv. 61-4; ThagA. i. 123-6. 

3. Uttlya Thera. — He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. When the 
Buddha visited his kinsmen and showed them his power, Uttiya was 
converted and entered the Order. One day, while begging in the village, 
be heard a woman singing and his mind was disturbed. Checking 
himself, he entered the vihara much agitated and spent the siesta, seated, 
striving with such earnestness that he won arahantship.^ 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a householder and gave to 
the Buddha a bed, complete withuanopy and rug. 

Twenty kappas ago he was three times king under the name of Suva^- 

pftbba. 

He is probably identical with Pallafikad&yaka of the Apadkna.* 

^ Thag. y. 99; ThagA. i. 202-3. ^ Ap. i. 176. 
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i. Uttiya .—In the Kathdvatthu^ mention is made of a householder 
Uttiya, together with Tasa-Kula^utta and Seta-*mtaava, as having 
attained arahantship while living amid the circumstanoes of a layman’s 
life. 

H. 268 . 

5. Uttiya. — One of the theras who accompanied Mah^l^d^ ^ on his 
mission to Ceylon/ King Slrimeghavappa had an image of Uttiya 
made and placed in the image house which he built at the south-eastern 
corner of his palace/ 

, ^ Mhv. xii.8; Dpv, xii. 12; Sp. i. 70; Mbv. 116. ® Cv. xxxvii.87. 

6. Uttiya. — King of Ceylon for ten years^ (207-197 b.c.). He was the 
fourth son of Mufaslva and succeeded Dev&naipplyatlssa. In the eighth 
year of his reign died Mahlnda,* and in the ninth, SaAghamIttt.* He 
held great celebrations in honour of these two illustrious dead and 
built thupas in various places over their ashes. The Mahdva^ma 
T%k^ adds that Uttiya built a cetiya at the Somanassamftlaka. 

^ Dpv. xii. 76; Mhv. xx. 67. I * /6td.,49. 

■ Ibid., 33. I « p. 263. 

7. Uttiya. — One of the seven warriors of King Vatfagimapl. He 
built the DakkUpa-vlhara to the south of Anuradhapura.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 88. 

8. Uttiya.— See Ayya^Uttlya. 

1. Uttiya or Uttlka Sutta. — Uttiya Thera visits the Buddha and asks 
him for an explanation of the five sensual elements (kdmayu^d) mentioned 
by him. The Buddha explains them, and declares that they should be 
abandoned in order that the Noble Eightfold Path might be cultivated.^ 

1 S. V. 22. 

2. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta. — Uttiya asks the Buddha for a teaching in 
brief, on which he might meditate while dwelling in solitude. The 
Buddha tells him- that he must purify “ the rudiments in good states ” 
(ddim eva visodhehi kusaUsu dhammesu), and proceeds to mention the four 
satipatithanas. As a result of developing the latter Uttiya became an 
ara^nt.^ 

1 s. V. 106. 

3. Uttiya or Uttlka Sutta.— The ParibMJaka Uttiya visits the Buddha 
and asks him his views regarding the eternity of the world, the end of 
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the world, the identity of body and soul, and the continuation of the 
existence of the Tathagata after death. The Buddha replies that he 
teaches nothing about such things, but that the object of his teaching 
is to enable beings to realise emancipation. Thereupon Uttiya asks 
the Buddha whether the world is led to follow that teaching. The 
Buddha remains silent. Ananda, wishing to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Uttiya, explains that there is no “ leading,” but that 
the Buddha knows that all those who escape from the world do so along 
a certain path, just as the gate-keeper of a well-guarded town knows 
that whoever enters that town must, inevitably, use the one entrance.^ 

^ A. V. 193-5. 

Udaka.— See Uraga. 

Udakagama. — A village in Ceylon given by King Kittlsirlrajasiha 
for the maintenance of the Gadgarama-vlhara.^ 

1 Cv.c.213. 

1. Udakad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. In a former birth he saw 
the Buddha Siddattha having his meal and brought him a pot of water. 
Sixty-one kappas ago he became a king named Vimala.^ He is probably 
identical with S&nu Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 206. ® ThagA.i. 115. 

2. Udayaddyaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he filled 

a vessel of water for Padumuttara Buddha. As a result, he could find 
water in any spot he wished.^ His arc found in the 

Theragdthd Commentary under the names of two theras : Mahd Gavaccha’ 
and Gahgatiriya.” 

lAp. ii.437. i.67. M.249. 

Udakadayika Therl. — An arahant. Jn a previous birth she was a 
water-carrier and maintained her children on her wages. Having 
nothing else to give, she regularly provided water in a bath for others. 
As a result, she was born in heaven and was fifty times queen of the 
deva-king and twenty times queen of kings on earth. She could produce 
rain at will, and her body knew neither heat nor dirt.^ 

1 Ap.ii. 621-2. 

Udakapabbata. — A mountain in the region of Himavi/ 

^ J. V. 38; Ap.ii. 434. 

Udakapdjaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he saw PadlH 
muttara Buddha journeying through the air and wished to offer him 
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some water. He, therefore, threw some water into the air, which the 
Buddha, out of compassion, stopped to receive. 

Sixty-five kappas ago Udakapujaka became king three times under 
the name of Babassar&Ja/ 

He is probably identical with KuftvIUrlya Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 142-3. * ThagA. i. 129. 

Udakarahada Sutta (2). — There are four kinds of sheets of water : (1) Flat 
(uttdna) but deep in appearance {obhdsa) ; (2) deep but flat in appearance ; 
(3) flat and flat in appearance; (4) deep and deep in appearance. So, 
also, there are four classcR of people: handsome in appearance but 
shallow in mind; not handsome in, appearance but deep in knowledge; 
neither handsome nor wise; both handsome and wise.^ 

1 A. ii. 106-6. 

Udakavana. — The name of King Udena’s park at Kosambi on the 
river. It was a favourite spot of Pl^fola-Bhftradvfija, who often spent 
the day there. On one occasion when he was there, Udena came with 
the women of the palace to the pleasauncc to enjoy himself. When the 
king fell asleep the women wandered about the park and, seeing Figdola, 
they went up to him and he preached to them. The king, on waking, 
was enraged to find the women absent and, on learning the cause, went to 
Pindola and questioned him. Pi^dola, knowing that the king had no 
wish to learn, sat silent. The king, in great anger, threatened to cast 
a net of red ants on the Elder, but before he could carry out his threat, 
Pf^dola vanished through the air.^ 

^ 8nA. ii. 514f.; 8A.iii.27f. 

Udakasanadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
had been an ascetic, and at the door of his hermitage he placed a bench 
for travellers and provided water for them. Fifteen kappas ago he was 
a king named Abhlsama.^ 

^ Ap. i. 218. 

Udakfisecana. — Thirty-three kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, all previous births of Bodhisafifiaka (^sificaka) Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i.1,31. 

Udakupama Sutta. — There are seven kinds of people in the world 
who are like objects that fall into wells: Some having sunk into the 
water remain there; others continue sinking and rising; some having 

24 
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risen once will not sink again; others having risen will look round, eto. 
Similarly, some having fallen into sin never escape therefrom, others 
are prone to weakness but often check themselves, etc.^ 

1 A. iv. 11-13. 

UdaAgana.— See Uraga. 

Udafieani j&taka (No. 106). — The Bodhisatta and his son lived in a 
hermitage. One evening when the Bodhisatta came back with fruits to 
the hermitage, he found that his son had neither brought in food and 
wood nor lit the fire. When questioned by his father, he answered 
that during the latter s absence a woman had tempted him, and was 
waiting outside for him to go with her, if he could obtain his father's 
consent. The Bodhisatta, seeing that his son was greatly enamoured of 
the woman, gave his consent, adding that if ever he wished to come back 
he would be welcome. The young man went away with the woman, 
but after some time, realising that he had to slave to satisfy her needs, 
he ran away from her and returned to his father.^ 

For the circumstances relating to the telling of the story, see the 

Cttlla-Narada-Kassapa Jataka. 

1 J. i. 416-7. 

Udapinadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one ka})pas ago he had 
built a well for Vlpassi Buddha and offered it to him.' 

^Ap. i. 188. 

Udap&nadusaka Jataka (No. 271). — In times gone by, the Bodhisatta, 
having embraced the religious life, dwelt with a body of followers at 
Islpatana. A jackal was in the habit of fouling the well fi’om which the 
ascetics obtained their water. One day the ascetics caught the jackal 
and led him before the Bodhisatta. When questioned, the jackal said 
that he merely obeyed the “ law " of his race, which was to foul the ^dace 
where they had drunk. 

The Bodhisatta warned him not to repeat the offence. 

The story was related concerning the fouling of the water at Isipatana 
by a jackal. When this fouling was reported to the Buddha, he said it 
was caused by the jackal whi^h had been guilty of the same offence in 
the Jatofca-story.' 

^J.ii.364ff. 

1. udaya.— A brahmin of S&vatthi. One day the Buddha came to his 
house and he filled the Buddha's bowl with the food prepared for his own 
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use. Thiree days in succession the Buddha came, and Udaya, feeling 
annoyed, said to the Buddha: A pertinacious and greedy man is the 
Samara Gotama that he comes again and again/' The Buddha pointed 
out to him how, again and again, the furrow has to be sown to ensure 
a continuous supply of food, how over and over again the dairy-folk draw 
milk, and how again and again birth and death come to the slow-witted. 
At the end of the sermon both Udaya and his household became followers 
of the Buddha/ 

1 S.i. 173f.; 8A.i. 199-200. 

2. Udaya. — A brahmin, pupil of Bftvarl. When his turn came to 
question the Buddha, he asked him to explain emancipation through 
higher knowledge and the destruction of avijjd. Because Udaya had 
already attained to the fourth jhana^ the Buddha gave his explanation 
in the terms of jhdna. At the end of the sermon Udaya realised the 
Truth.^ 

1 Sn. 1006, 1105-11; SnA.ii. 699-600. 

3. Udaya (or Udayana). — A prince of Haqisavatl. It was to him and 
to Brahmadeva, that Tissa Buddha preached his first sermon in the 
Deer Park at Yasavati. He later became one of the two chief disciples 
of Tissa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xviii.21; J.i.40; BuA. 189. 

4. Udaya. — The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. In his previous 
birth he had been a servant of Suclpailvara (g-v.). On fast days it was 
the custom in Suciparivara's house for everyone, even down to the cow- 
herds, to observe the uposatha, but this servant, being new to the place, 
was not aware of this. He went to work early in the morning and re- 
turned late in the evening. When he discovered that all the others 
were keeping the fast he refused to touch any food and, as a result, 
died the same night. Just before death he saw the king of Benares 
passing in procession with great splendour, and felt a desire for royalty. 
He was therefore born as the son of the king of Benares and was named 
Udaya. In due course ho became king, and one day, having seen Af- 
fbamdsaka (q-v,) and learnt his story, he gave him half his kingdom. 
Later, when A^dhamasaka confessed to him the evil idea that had 
passed through his mind of killing the king in order to gain the whole 
kingdom, Udaya, realising the wickedness of desire, renounced the 
kingdom and became an ascetic in the Himftlaya. When leaving the 
throne he uttered a stanza containing a riddle which was ultimately 
solved by OaAgamUa {q.v.)} 


^ J. iii.444ff. 
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6. Udaya,— King of Ceylon, Udaya I. (a.o. 792-797), also called 
Dappiila. He was the son of Mahlnda II. and his wife was the clever 
Sent. He had several children, among them DevA^ who was given in 
marriage to Hahlnda, son of the Adlpida Dftfhftslva of Bohana.^ 

^ For details of his reign see Cv. xlix. 1 ff.; also Ov. Trs.i, 126, n. 1. 


6. Udaya. — A brother of Sena I. and his Adipada. During the king’s 
absence from the capital, he married NSl&i daughter of his maternal 
uncle, and took her to PuIatthiniHSara, but the king forgave him and 
later, when his elder brother Mahinda died, made him Mahadipada, 
sending him as ruler of the Southern Province. Soon after, however, 
Udaya fell ill and died.^ According to an inscription, he had a son 
who, under Kassapa IV., became Mahalekhaka.* 

^ Cv. 1. 6, 8, 44, 46. * See Cv. 7’ftf. i. 138, n. 3 and 142, n. 1. 


7. Udaya. — Son of Kittaggabodhh ruler of Rohapa in the time of 
Sena I.^ 


1 Cv. 1. 66. 


8. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya II. (a.o. 885-896), a younger 
brother of Sena II. and afterwards his yuvardja} He succeeded Sena II. 
and reigned eleven years. During his reign the province of Rohapa was 
brought once more under the rule of the king. 

1 Cv. li. 63, 90 ff.; Cv. Trs. i. 166, n. 4. 

9. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya III. (a.o. 934-937). He was the 
son of Mahlnda, a younger brother of Sena 11., and his mother was 
Kltti or Kltta. He was first yuvardja of Dappula IV. and later suc- 
ceeded him as king.^ 

^ Cv. liii.4, 13 ff.; Cv. Trs,i, 172, n. 6 and 174, n. 6. 

10. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya IV. (a.o. 945-953). He was a 
friend of Sena III. (perhaps his younger brother') and was his yuvardja. 
On Sena's death, Udaya succeeded him and reigned for eight years. 
During his reign the Co}as invaded Ceylon, but were repulsed.* Among 
his religious activities was the erection of the MapipfisUa, which, how- 
ever, he could not complete.* 

1 See Ep. Zep. ii. 69. , » Cv. liii. 28, 39 ff.; also Cv. Trs. i. 177, n. 2. 

• Cv. liv. 48. 

11. Udaya. — Younger brother and yuvardja of Sena V. In Sena's 
quarrel with his mother, Udaya took the side of the latter.' 

1 Cv.liv. 68, 63. 
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12. Udaya.— Senapati of Sena V. He was appointed by the king 
while the real Sen&pati was away in the border country. When the 
latter heard of the appointment, he marched against the king and 
defeated his forces. Sena was forced to come to terms with the Sena- 
pati and banish Udaya from the country.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 61, 08. 

13. Udaya.— See also Ud&y!-btaadda. 

Udaya Jfttaka (No. 458). — The story of Udayabhadda and Udaya- 
bbaddd (q-v.). The story was related in reference to a back-sliding 
monk; the details are given in the Kusa J&taka. The Udaya Jataka 
also bears certain resemblances to the Ananusoclya J&taka. 

1. Udaya Sutta. — The conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Udaya (see Udaya 1).^ 

1 S. i. 173 f. 

2. Udaya Sutta.— See Udaya(-mi 9 ava)-puceh&. 

Udaya(-nii9ava)-puoclia or Udayarpafih&.— The questions asked of 
the Buddha by Udaya-mipava, pupil of Bivari (see Udaya 2), and the 
Buddha’s replies thereto.^ They deal with the attainment of satnapatti} 
1 Sn. vv. 1106-11 ; SnA.ii. 699-600. 2 aA. i. 363. 

Udayaggabodhl.— A parive^a built by Aggabodhi VIII. and named 
after himself and his father (Udaya I.).^ 

^ Cv. xliz. 46; see also Ep, Zey. i. 216, 221, 227. 

Udayana.— See Udaya (3). 

1. Udayabhadda. — The Bodhisatta, bom as king of Benares. He was 
so called (“ Welcome ”) because he was born to his parents as a result 
of their prayers. He had a step-sister, Udayabhaddfi. When his 
parents wished him to marry, he refused, but in the end, yielding 
to their entreaties, he made a woman’s image in gold and desired 
them to find a wife who resembled it. Udayabhadda alone could rival 
the image, so she was wedded to Udayabhadda. They lived together 
in chastity and, in due course, when Udayabhadda died, the princess 
became queen. The king was born as Sakka, and honouring a promise 
he had made to the princess to return and announce to her the place of 
his birth, he visited her as soon as he remembered her, and, before 
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revealing himself, tested her in various ways. Being satisfied with her 
conduct, he instructed her and went away. The princess, renouncing 
the kingdom, became a recluse. Later she was born in TfivatbUsa as 
the Bodbisatta’s handmaiden.^ 

1 J. iv. 104 ff. 

2. Udayabhadda.— See Udfiyibhadda. 

Udayabhaddd. — Step-sister and wife of Udayabhadda (q.v.). In the 
verses she is also called Udaya. 

Udaya.— See Udayabhadda. 

Udina. — A short collection of eighty stories, in eight vaggas^ contain- 
ing solemn utterances of the Buddha, made on special occasions. The 
Vddna proper, comprising the Buddha’s utterances, is mostly in verse, 
in ordinary metres (Sloka, Tristubh, JagatJ), seldom in prose.^ Each 
Vddna is accompanied by a prose account of the circumstances in which 
it was uttered. The book forms the third division of the Khudda- 
ianikdya} Vddna is also the name of a portion of the Pitakas in their 
arrangement according to matter (anga). Thus divided, into this cate- 
gory fall eighty-two suttas, containing verses uttered in a state of joy.* 

The prose-and- verse stories of the Vddna seem to have formed the 
model for the Dhamniapada Commentary,* The Vddna is also the 
source of twelve stories of the same Commentary and contains parallels 
for three others. About one-third of the Vddna is embodied in these 
stories.* 

^ E,g»f iii. 10; viii. 1, 3, 4. ' * DA. i. 23-4; see also UdA. pp. 2-3. 

* DA. i. 17; but see p. 15, where it is ^ See Bnd, Legends, i. 28. 
the seventh. i * See, ibid,, i. 47-8, for details. 

Udftyl-therarVatthu.— See Lilttdayl. 

Ud&ylbhadda (Ud&yibhaddaka) — Son of AJatasattu. When Ajata- 
sattu, after the death of his father, paid his first visit to the Buddha 
and saw the Buddha seated amidst the monks in a scene of perfect 
calm and silence, his first thought was: “ Would that my son, Udfiyi- 
bhadda, might have such calm as this."^ Buddhaghosa* explains this 
thought by saying that Ajatasattu feared that his son might follow his 
own example and kill him as he had killed his own father. His fears 
were justified, for he was killed by his son Udayibhadda, who reigned 
iD.i.50. *DA.i.l63. 
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for sixteen years. The latter, in his turn, was killed by his son Anu- 
raddhaka.* It was in Ud&yibhadda's eighth year that Vljaya, king of 
Ceylon, died, and in his fifteenth year that Pa^fuvasttdeva came to the 
throne.* The Dlpavaijisa* calls him Udaya and the MahSbodMvafnsa^ 

Udayabhadda. See also s.v, KSUsoka. 

* Mhv. iv. 1 ff. According to Dvy, j * iv. 38; v. 97; xi.8. 

(369) his son was Mu^fa. s * p. 96. 

*Sp.i.72. 1 


1. Ud&yl Thera, also called Hahfi Udiyl (and Pa^ftta Udiyl), to 

distinguish him from others. — He was the son of a brahmin of Kapila^ 
vatthu. He saw the power and majesty of the Buddha when the latter 
visited his kinsmen and, entering the Order, in due course became an 
arahant. When the Buddha preached the Ndgopama SuUa^ on the 
occasion when Seta, King Pasenadi’s elephant, was publicly admired, 
Udayl was stirred to enthusiasm by thoughts of the Buddha and uttered 
sixteen verses, extolling the virtues of the Buddha, comparing him to 
a great and wondrous elephant.* Once when Udayl was staying at 
Kimapfi, in Todeyya*S mango-grove, he converted a pupil of a brahmin 
of the Verahaeeini clan and, as a result, was invited by Verahaccani 
herself to her house. It was only on his third visit to Verahaccani 
that Udayl preached to her and she thereupon became a follower of 
the Faith.* The Samyutta Nikdya*^ also records a conversation between 
Udayl and Ananda, when Udayi asks if it is possible to describe the 
consciousness, too, as being without the self. On another occasion* 
Udayi has a discussion with Paficakaftga on vedand. Ananda overhears 
their conversation and reports it to the Buddha, who says that Udayi\s 
explanation is true, though not accepted by Pancakanga. Elsewhere* 
Udayi is mentioned as asking the Buddha to instruct him on the 
bojjhangas, and once, at Desaka (Setaka ?) in the Sumbha country, 
he tells the Buddha how he cultivated the bojjhangas and thereby 
attained to final emancipation.^ 

He is rebuked by the Buddha for his sarcastic remark to Ananda, 
that Ananda had failed to benefit by his close association with the 
Master. The Buddha assures him that Ananda will, in that very life, 
become an arahant.* 


^ See A. iii. 344 f. 

* Thag. yy. 689-704; ThagA. ii. 7f.; 
Udayl’s yerses are repeated in the Aiigut- 
tara (iii. 346-7) but the Commentary 
(ii. 669) attributes them to K&lud&yl. 

• S. iy. 121-4. 


! * iv. 166 f.; another discussion with 

I Ananda is mentioned in A. iv. 426 f . 

I * M.i. 396 ff.; 8. iv. 223-4; the Com- 
i inentary (SA.iii. 86 and MA. ii. 629) hero 
describes Udayi as “ Papdita.” 

• S. V. 86 ff. f Ibid., S9. 8 A. i. 228. 
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Udayl was evidently a clever and attractive preacher, for he is men- 
tioned as having addressed large crowds, a task demanding great powers, 
as the Buddha himself says when this news of Udayi is reported to him.'' 
According to Buddhaghosa,^" it is this same Udayi (Maha Uday!) who, 
having listened to the Sampas&danlya Sutta, is beside himself with joy 
at the contemplation of the wonderful qualities as set forth in that 
Sutta, and marvels that the Buddha does not go about proclaiming 
them. Buddhaghosa^^ seems to identify him also with the Udayi to 
whom the Latllklkopama Sutta^^ was preached. 

DA. iii. 903. I “M.i.447ff. 

2. Ud&yl. — A thera. It was once his turn to recite the PaJLimohkha 
before the Sangha, but because he had a crow’s voice {kdkasaraka), he 
had to obtain permission to make a special efiort so that his recitation 
might be audible to the others.^ It is, perhaps, this same monk who is 
mentioned in the Vinaya as having been guilty of numerous Sanghddisesa 
offences.^ He is censured again and again and various penalties are 
inflicted on him, nevertheless he repeats his offences,* In the Nissag- 
giya^ a story is told of a nun, a former mistress of Udayi, who conceived 
a child through touching a garment worn by him. Once when Uppala- 
vaQQ& asked him to take some meat to the Buddha, he demanded her 
inner robe as his fee.® He seems to have been very fond of the company 
of women and they returned his liking.® There was evidently a strain 
of cruelty in him, for we are told of his shooting crows and spitting 
them with their heads cut off.’ He is described as being fat.® 

He is perhaps to be identified with La}udayl (q.v,). 

1 Vin. i. 116. 1 * 206f. » Ibid., 208. 

* /6««.,iii.ll0f.,119f.,127f.,137f., | * See, c.j 7 ., Vin. iv. 20, 61, 68. 

136 ff. i ’ Ibid, 9 iv. 124. 

ii.38ff. | * iv. 171. 

3. Udfiyl. — A brahmin. He visited the Buddha at Savatthi and asked 
if the Buddha ever praised sacrifice. The Buddha’s answer was that 
he did not commend sacrifices which involved butchery, but praised 
those which were innocent of any killing.^ 

i.,A.ii.43f. 

4. Udftyl.— See also under K&}udftyl, L&lud&yl and Sakuludftyi. As 
they are all, from time to time, referred to as Udayi it is not always 
possible to ascertain which is meant. The Commentary is not an 
infallible guide. 
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1. Udftyl Sutta. — A conveisation between Ananda and Udftyl in the 
Ghositftr&ina at Kosambi. Ananda explains how the Buddha has 
proved that not only the body but even consciousness is without self/ 

1 S.iv. 166 f. 

2. Ud&yl Sutta. — ^Udftyi visits the Buddha at Desaka (?) in the Siimbha 
country and describes how he had realised nibbana by developing the 
bqjjhangas} 

1 iS. v.89f. 

3. Udayi Sutta. — Ananda reports to the Buddha that Udtyl preached 
to a very large following of laymen. The Buddha says that this is not 
an easy thing to do ; he who preaches to a large audiened must see (1) that 
his talk has a logical reference, (2) that it has reasoning (pariyaya), 
(3) that it is inspired by kindness {daya), (4) that it is not for worldly 
gain, (5) that it causes pain to no one.^ 

^ A. iii. 184. 

4. Ud&yl Sutta • — The Buddha asks Ud&yl (L&lud&yi according to the 
Commentary) as to what are the topics of recollection. Three times he 
asks the question, but Udayi sits silent. The Buddha then says he knew 
Udayi was a fool, and puts the question to Ananda, who explains five 
such topics connected with %\i^jhdnus} 

1 A. iii. 322-5. 

1. Udumbara. — A thera of Makuva, author of a tlhd on the Peta- 
hopadesa} 

1 Gv. 76, 66. 


2. Udumbara. — A village. Revata went there from Ka^QakujJa and 
stopped there before proceeding to Aggalapura and SahaJ&ti. Thither 
the Elders followed him to ask his opinion on the Vajjian heresy/ 

^ Vin. ii. 299. 


Udumbara j&taka (No. 298). — The story of two monkeys. One, 
small and red-faced, lived in a rock cave. During heavy rains, the other, 
a large and black-faced monkey, saw him, and wishing to have the 
shelter for himself, sent him away, on the pretext that outside in the 
forest there was plenty of food to be had. The small monkey was taken 
in by the trick, and when he came back he found the other monkey, 
with his family, installed in the cave. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who lived comfortably in 
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a village hermitage and was ousted from there by another monk whom 
he had welcomed as a guest.^ 

1 J.ii. 444-6. 

Udumbaragbi.— See Dhflmarakkha, 

Udumbara-devl. — Wife of PlAguttara. She was the daughter of a 
teacher in Takkasllft and was given to Fii^guttara because he was the 
eldest pupil. But he was unhappy with her, and on the way to his 
home, when she climbed up a fig {udumbata) tree to pluck fruits for 
herself, he put thorns round the tree and ran away, leaving her. The 
king, coming along, saw her and married her. She was called Udum- 
bara-devl because of the circumstances in which she was found. 
When the king suspected her of infidelity to him, Mahosadha saved 
her from ignominy, and she became thereafter his best friend and 
helped him in all his doings, treating him, with the king's permission, 
as her younger brother. When the king planned to kill Mahosadha, 
Udumbara-devi warned him in time and enabled him to evade the 
treachery of his enemies at court. ^ 

In the present age she was DifthamafigaUka.^ 

1 J. Vi. 348, 362, 355, 303, 368, 384. * Ibid., 478. 

Udumbaraphalad&yaka Thera, — An arahant. In the time of Vlpassi 

Buddha he was a householder. Meeting the Buddha walking along the 
bank of the river Vlnatd, he plucked some figs and gave them to him.^ 

He is probably identical with Paccaya Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 296. a See ThagA. i. 341. 

Udumbarlka-Sihaiiada Sutfa.— Preached at the Udumbarika-parib- 
b&jakftrima. Sandhdna, on his way to see the Buddha, stopped at the 
paribbajakaxama because it was yet too early for his interview, and started 
talking to the paribbajaka Higrodha. Nigrodha spoke disparagingly of 
the Buddha's lov§ of solitude. Seeing the Buddha walking along the 
banks of the Sumagadha, Nigrodha invited him to his hermitage and 
asked him various questions. The Buddha turned the discussion on to 
the merits and demerits of self-mortification and ended up by declaring 
the purpose of his own teaching. Though Nigrodha expresses great 
admiration for the Buddha's exposition, he and his disciples do not 
become followers of the Buddha.^ Buddhaghosa says,” however, that 
this Butta will stand them in good stead in the future. 

» D. Hi.. 36 IT. » DA. Hi. 844. 
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UdniBtarlW. — A quemi (devf) who built the PtomKarikl Pulbbd* 
JaUiima near MjAS^Jia.^ Close to the ardma was the lotus-pond 
Sumigadhft and a feeding ground for peacocks (Moiuiivftiia).* It was 
here that the UdnmbarlU SDianUa Satta was preached. 

^ B. iii. 36; DA. iii. 882. * D. iii. 39. 

1. Udena. — King of Kosambl. He was the son of Paraiitapa. His 
mother, when pregnant with him, was carried off by a monster-bird and 
deposited on a tree near the residence of Allakappa. The child was bom 
in a storm (utu ? ) — Whence the name. Allakappa, having discovered the 
mother and child, took them under his protection. One day, when 
Udena was grown up, Allakappa saw by the conjunction of the planets 
that Parantapa had died. When he announced the news, Udena's 
mother revealed to him her identity. Allakappa taught Udena the 
various charms he knew for taming elephants and sent him to Kosambl, 
with a large following of elephants, to claim the kingdom. Some time 
after he became king, Udena appointed Ghosaka as his treasurer, and one 
day, having seen Ghosaka’s adopted daughter, S&m&vatl, going to the 
river to bathe, sent for her and married her. Later he married, in very 
romantic circumstances, Vfaiuladattif daughter of Capfa PaJJota, king 
of UJJeni.^ Udena had another wife, Magandiyi (g.v.), who took ad- 
vantage of her new position to wreak vengeance on the Buddha for 
having once slighted her. When Samavatl was converted to the Buddha's 
faith by her handmaiden KhaJJttttar&, Magandiya tried to poison 
the king's mind against her, but the attempt was frustrated, though 
Samavati very nearly lost her life at the king's hand. When Udena 
realised how grievously he had wronged her, he promised to grant her 
a boon, and, as the result of her choice, the Buddha sent Ananda with 
five hundred monks to the palace every day, to preach to the .women of 
the court. Udena himself does not seem to have been interested in 
religion. Once when he discovered that the women of the court had 
given five hundred costly robes to Ananda, he was annoyed, but when 
in answer to his questions Ananda explained to him that nothing 
given to members of the Order was wasted, he was pleased and himself 
made a similar offering of robes to Ananda.’ His encounter in his park 
the Udakavana (g.v.) with Pipfola Bh&radvaja, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, did not, however, end so happily. Udena's women had 

^ The Dhammapadaff^akathd (i, 161 S.) | and their encounters with Udena, see 
contains a whole story-cycle of Udena under their respective names, 
from which these details, except where * Mentioned also in Vin.ii. 291. The 
otherwise stated, are taken. For details incident took place after the Buddha’s 
of other persons mentioned in the article ' death. 
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given their robes, and when the king questioned Pi^dola as to 

the appropriateness of the gift, he remained silent. Udena threatened 
to have him bitten by red ants, but Pindola vanished through the air.* 
Later* we find him visiting Pi^d^la again on friendly terms and re- 
ceiving information as to how young members of the Order succeeded 
in curbing their passions in spite of their youth. In this context Udena 
calls himself a follower of the Buddha. 

Udena had a son named Bodhl/ among whose activities the building 
of a palace, called Kokanada, is specially recorded. It is clear from 
the incident of the presentation of robes to Ananda, referred to above, 
as well as by a definite statement to that effect contained in the Peto- 
vatthu Commentary^ that Udena survived the Buddha; but whether his 
son Bodhi succeeded him or not is not known. 

Among Udena^s possessions mention is made of his bow, requiring one 
thousand men to string it,^ and of his elephant Bhaddavatiki.* 

Udena is sometimes referred to as Vai|iSar&J& (king of the Vaqisas),* 
the Vamsas or the Vacchas being the inhabitants of Eosamb!. In the 
Vddna Commentar^^ he is called Vajjlrftjd. The Milinda-paflha^^ tells 
a story of a woman called Gop&la-mat&, who became a queen of Udena. 
She was the daughter of peasant-folk, and, being poor, she sold her hair 
for eight pennies, with which she gave a meal to Mah& Kaec&na and his 
seven companions. That very day she became Udena's queen. 

• SnA.ii. 614-5; SA.iii. 27; in a previ' ^ DliA.i.2l6. 

ous birth too, an Mapfavya, Udena had ^ J. iv. 384. 

been guilty of abusing holy men (see ® J. iv. 375; the Dvy. («.«/., 628) 

the M&tanga J&taka, J. iv. 375 ff.). calls him VatsarUA 

• S. iv. 110 f. 1® p. 382. 

» J. iii.157. “ p.291. 

• p. 140. 

2. Udena. — A thera. He once stayed, after the Buddha's death, in 
the Khemlyambavana near Benares. There the brahmin Ohotamukha 
visited him. Their conversation is recorded in the Gho|ainukha Sutta 
(q.v.). At the end of Udena's sermon, the brahmin offered to share 
with him the daily allowance he received from the Adga king. This 
offer was refused, and at Udena's suggestion Ghotamukha built an 
assembly-hall for monks at Pafallputta ; this assembly-hall was named 
after him.^ 

See also Udena (9). 

1 M.ii.l67ff. 

3. Udena. — An upasaka of Kosala. He built a vihara for the Order, 
and he invited monks for its dedication, which took place during the 
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Vaasa. It being against the rules to go on a journey before the Vaasa^ 
the monks asked him to postpone the dedication. This annoyed him. 
When the matter was referred to the Buddha, he altered the rule so that 
a journey lasting not more than seven days could be undertaken during 
the Vaaaa.^ 

1 Viii.i.l39. 

4. Udena Thera. — The personal attendant of Sumana Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. y. 24; J. i. 34. 

5. Udena. — A king. He joined the Order under KOQfaftfta Buddha, 
with ninety crores of followers, all of whom became arahants.^ 

1 BuA. 111. 

6. Udena.— A yakkha. See Udena Cetiya. 

7. Udena. — A king, father of Slddhattha Buddha;^ also called 

Jayasena.* 

1 Bu.xvii.l3. “ BuA. 187. 

8. Udenif. — A king, a former birth of Ukkhepakata-vaocha Thera/ 
called in the Apaddna,^ Bkatthambhika. 

1 ThagA.i.l48. * i.66. 

9. Udena Thera. — An arahant, probably identical with Udena (2). 
During the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a hermit, with eighty- 
four thousand others, living in a hermitage near Paduma-pabbata in 
the Himalaya. Having heard the Buddha’s praises from a yakkha, 
he visited Padumuttara, offered him a lotus flower and spoke verses 
in praise of him.^ 

^ Ap. ii . 3(52 ff . 

Udena Cetiya. — A shrine of pre-Buddhistic worship, to the east of 
Vesftli. It is mentioned with other shrines at Vesali — Gotamaka, 
8&randada, Sattamba, Cdpala and Bahuputta— all of which are described 
as beautiful spots,^ Rhys Davids conjectures that these were probably 
trees or barrows.* The Dhammapada Commentary describes the Udena 
and the Gotamaka shrines as rukkhacetiyas ** to which men pay 
homage in order to have their wishes fulfllled. The Dlgha Commentarjy 

1 D. ii. 102; S. v. 260; A. iv. 309; see » iff. 2415. 
also I). iff. 0. * ii* 554; AA. ii. 784; UdA. 323. 

■ Dial. ii. 110, n. 1, but see Law: Geo- 
graphy of Early Buddhism. 74 ft. 
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says that in the Buddha's time a vihara had been erected on the spot 
where this shrine stood and that this vihara had previously been dedicated 
to the yakkha Udena, 

Udena Vatthu. — The story cycle of King Udena, in many respects the 
most interesting of all the stories of the Dhamniapada Commentary} 
It consists of six stories of diverse origin and character, dealing with the 
fortunes of the king, his three queen-consorts and his treasurer. Only 
two of the stories are really concerned with Udena, the rest being 
introduced by familiar literary devices. Versions of each of the six 
stories occur in the writings of Buddhaghosa, indicating that they go 
back to a common source. Parallels to one or more stories are also to 
be found in the Divydvaddna, the Kathdsaritsdgara and other Sanskrit 
collections and in the Tibetan Kandjur.* 

^ DhA. i. 161-231. | parallels hoc Burlmghame, Bud» Legends, 

^ For an analybis ot the cycle and its | i., pp. 51 and 62 if. 

Ddda J&taka.— See Uddalaka J&taka. 

Uddaka.— See Uddaka-Ramaputta. 

Uddaka Sutta, — Preached by the Buddha. He states therein how 
Uddakl^Ramaputta, unjustifiably, claims to have mastered all learning 
and all ill, and explains what such learning and mastery really are.^ 

1 S. v.83t. 

Uddaka-Ramaputta. — One ot the teachers under whom Gotama, 
after leaving the world and before he became the Buddha, received 
instruction.^ Uddaka taught him the doctrine which had been realised 
and proclaimed by his father Rama, which was the attainment of the 
state of ** neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousnesB " (corresponding to 
the fourth Jhana). When Gotama had mastered this, Uddaka made 
him more than his own equal by setting him over the whole company of 
his disciples as their teacher. But Gotama, finding this doctrine un- 
satisfactory, abandoned it.^ The Buddha evidently had a high regard 
for Uddaka-Ramaputta, for after the Enlightenment, when looking 
for someone to whom the Dhamma might be preached, and who was 
capable of realising its import at once, his thoughts turned to Uddaka, 
but Uddaka was already dead.^ 

In the Vassakara Sutta of the Anyuttara Nikdya^ it is mentioned that 

ij.i.66,81. j •Vin.i. 7. 

a M. i. 166 ff.. 240 ff.; DhA. i. 70-1. I • ii. 180. 
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King Btosrya, together With his bodyguard, Yamaka, Hoggalla and 
others, were followers of Bamaputta and that they held him in great 
esteem. In the SamyuUa Nikaya* the Buddha says that Uddaka 
claimed to be versed in lore and to have conquered everything, digging 
out the root of 111,*’ though he had no justification for such a claim. 

Again, in the P&sftdika Sutta,* the Buddha tells Cunda that when 
Uddaka said seeing, he seeth not,” he had in mind a man who saw 
the blade of a sharpened razor but not its edge — a low, pagan thing to 
speak about. 

In the Sanskrit books Uddaka-Bamaputta is called Udraka.^ 

‘ iv. 83f. I ^ Mtu. ii. 119-20; Dvy. 392; Lai. 

« D.iii. 126-7. I 306 f. 

Udd&laka. — Son of the Bodhisatta (then chaplain of the king of 
Benares) and a slave-girl, whom he first met in the royal park. The boy 
was so called because he was conceived under an udddla-itee* When 
grown up he went to Takkaslla and later became leader of a large company 
of ascetics. In the course of their travels he and his followers came to 
Benares, where they received great favours from the people. Attracted 
by his reputation, the king once visited him with the royal chaplain. 
On that oceasion Uddalaka arranged that he and his followers should 
feign to be very holy men given up to various austerities. The chaplain, 
seeing through their dishonesty and discovering the identity of Udda- 
laka, persuaded him to leave his asceticism and become chaplain 
under him.^ 

1 J. iv. 298-304. 

Uddilaka Jataka (No. 487). — The story of UddUaka given above. It 
was related in reference to a monk who led a deceitful life. The monk 
is identified with Uddalaka.^ On the same occasion were preached the 

Makkata, Kuhaka and Setaketu Jdtakas. 

^ J. iifl 232. The Jataka is depicted in the Bliarhut Tupe (see Cunningham, 
Plate XLVI.). 

UddUad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, thirty-one 
kappas ago, he saw a Pacceka Buddha Kakudha, near a river, and gave 
him an uddalaka flower.^ 

iAp.i.225. 

UddUapupphlya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
an uddala flower to a Pacceka Buddha, Anitha, on the bank of the 
Ganges.^ 


1 Ap.i.288. 
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Uddesavlbhaiiga Slltta. — The Buddha utters the brief statement that 
a monk should always so guard his mind that it may not be externally 
diffused nor internally set. The monks repeat this statement to Mahfi 
KaecSna» who gives a detailed exposition thereof. When the Buddha 
is told of Eaccana's explanation, he praises his erudition.^ 

1 M.iii.223fiF. 

Uddhakandaraka. — A vihara in South Ceylon, founded by Hah&ndga, 
brother of Devanampiyatissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 9. 

UddhakuraAgama. — A village and a fortification in the district of 

A}lsdra. It was captured by Parakkamab&hu’s general, Mdy&geha.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 171. 


Uddha-gaAga. — Sec GaAga. 

1. Uddhagama. — A district (?) in Ceylon. It contained the village of 
Vasabha, which was given to the Jetavana Vihara by Mahanaga.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 97. 

2. Uddhagama.— A village in Rohana. The forces of Parakkama- 
b&hu I. carried on a campaign there for three months.^ 

' Cv.lxxiv. 92. 

Uddhaculabhaya. — Nc^phew of Devdnaipplyatissa. He restored the 
MahlyaAgana-thupa and made it thirty cubits high.^ 

^ Mhv. i, 40. 

Uddhacca Sutta.— Conceit, want of restraint and of diligence, should 
all be destroyed by calm (samatka\ restraint and earnestness.^ 

^ A. iii.449. 


Uddhanadvara.— A village in Rohana. There the Adipada Vlkkama- 
bahu gained a victory.^ It was in the region called Atthasahassa, and 
SiTivallabha, who reigned over this district, made Uddhanadvara his 
capital. The village formed one of the centres of battle in the campaign 

of Parakkamab&hu I.’ 

^ Cv. Ixi. 16, 25. 

‘ Cv. ixxiv. 86, 113; Ixxv. 182. For 


its identification see Cv. Tra, i. 29, 
n. 4. 
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nddhamlAiglyB Sotta. — Tbe Noble Eightfold Way should be cultivated 
in order to destroy the five “ upward ” fetters — ^lust of form and of the 
formless, conceit, excitement and nescience.^ 

* S.v.eif. 

Uddharattba. — See Pafieuddharattlui* 

Uddbavftpl. — A village and a tank. The Miiaglil M^^rodha {q.v.) was 
stationed theie.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 164» 174. 

Uddhum&taka Sutta. — The idea of an inflated corpse, if developed, 
conduces to peace from bondage.^ 

1 S. V. 131. 

Unnama. — A Damila chief whom Dutfhag&nuupi defeated in his cam- 
paign. He was a nephew of Tamba and his stronghold was also called 
Unnama.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14, 16; MT* 474. 

Unnavallii. — A vihara to which Aggabodhl I. gave the village of Ratana.^ 

1 Cv.xlii.18. 

1. Upaka.-rAn Ajivaka whom the Buddha met on his way between 
Gayft and the Bodhi Tree, after he set out from Isipatana for the preach- 
ing of the First Sermon. Upaka questioned the Buddha on his attain- 
ments, and when the Buddha told him what he had accomplished he 
asked the Buddha if he were ** Anantajina.” When the Buddha acknow- 
ledged it, Upaka shook his head saying, “ It may be so, friend," and 
went along by another road.^ It is said* that the Buddha walked all 
the way from the Bodhi Tree to Isipatana — instead of flying through 
the air, as is the custom of Buddhas — because he wished to meet Upaka. 

After this meeting Upaka went to the Vaflkahfira country and there, 
having fallen desperately in love with C&pft (q.v.), the daughter of a 
huntsman who looked after him, starved for seven days and in the end 
persuaded the huntsman to give her to him in marriage. For a living, 
Upaka hawked about the flesh brought by the huntsman. In due 
course Capa bore him a son, Subhadda. When the baby cried, Capa 
sang to him saying, Upaka's son, ascetic’s son, game-dealer’s boy, 
don’t cry," thus mocking her husband. In exasperation he told her of 

^ J.i.81; Vin.i.S; M.i. 170-1; DhA.iv.71-2. * I>A. ii. 471. 

25 
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his friend Anantajina, but she did not stop teasing him. One day, in 
spite of her attempts to keep him, he left her and went to the Buddha 
at Sftvatthl. The Buddha, seeing him coming, gave orders that anyone 
asking for Anantajina should be brought to him. Having learnt from 
Upaka his story, the Buddha had hi qik: admitted to the Order. As a 
result of his meditation, Upaka became an andgdmi and was reborn in 
the Avihi heaven The SamyuUa Nihdyaf‘ records a visit paid to the 
Buddha by Upaka and six other beings born in Aviha. According to 
the Majjhima Commentary,^ Upaka became an arahant as soon as he 
was born in Aviha. 

In the Thenqdihd he is also called Kala” and his birth-place is given 
as N&la, a village near the Bodhi Tree, where he is said to have been 
living with his wife at the time he left her.’ 

Later, Capa, too, left the world and became an arahant theri. 

The Divydvadana^ calls Upaka Upagana. 

The enumeration of the Buddha's virtues which was made to Upaka 
is not regarded as a real dhammadesand because it took place before 
the preaching of the first sermon. It produced only a vdsand-bhdgiya 
result, not sekha- or ribaddha-bhdgiya,^ 

The words of the Buddha's speech to Upaka are often quoted.^® 

^ ThigA.220 ff.; MA.i.388 f. Upaka's of aifection used because of his dark 
story is also given in SnA. i. 258 II., with colour, 
several variations in detail. ’ ThigA. 225. 

«i.36, 60. ‘‘p.aoa. 

» i. 389. " UdA. 54. 

• V. 309. This may have been a term E,(j.,K\u, 289. 

2. Upaka Mandikaputta. — He once visited the Buddha at Gijjhaku|a 

and stated before him his view that whoever starts abusive talk of 
another, without being able to make good his case, is blameworthy. 
The Buddha agrees and says that Upaka himself has been guilty of this 
ofience.^ Upaka protests against being caught in a big noose of words, 
like a fish caught as soon as he pops up his head. The Buddha explains 
that it is necessary for him to teach with endless variations of words and 
similes. Upaka is pleased with the Buddha’s talk and reports the con- 
versation to Ajatasattu. The king shows his anger at the man's pre- 
sumption in having remonstrated with the Buddha,® and the Com- 
mentary adds that he had hipi seized by the neck and cast out. 

Buddhaghosa® says that Upaka went to visit the Buddha in order 
to find out whether the Buddha would blame liim for being a supporter 

^ The Commentary (AA. ii. 554) ex- 8 A.ii.lSlf. 

plains that Upaka was a supporter of ^ AA.ii. 554-5. 

Devodatta. 
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of Devadatta. According to others, he came to abuse the Buddha be- 
cause he had heard that the Buddha had consigned Devadatta to hell. 

He was apparently of low caste, and Ajatasattu addresses him as 
“ salt-worker's boy " {h^akarakaddraka).^ 

’^A.ii.l82. 

Upaka Stttta. — Becords the visit paid to the Buddha by Upaka 
MapfaUputta {q.v.)} 

1 A.ii.lsif. 

Upakaipsa. — Son of Hahakaqisa, king of Asitafijana and brother of 
Kaqisa. When Eamsa became king, Upakaipsa was bis viceroy. Upa- 
kaipsa was killed by a disc thrown by Vasudeva^ son of Devagabbhi.' 

^ J. iv. 79-82. 

Upakaftcana. — A brahmin, brother of the Bodhisatta Hahakaficana. 
Their story is related in the Bhisa Jitaka {q.v,)} 

1 J. iv. 306 ff . 

1. Upak&ri. — A city of the Pafio&las/ Here was the entrance to the 
tunnel through which King Vedeha escaped to Mithild, as related in 

the Mah& Ummagga Jataka (q.v.). 

1 J. vi. 44S, 450, 458, 450. 

2. Upak&ri. — A city where Sumedha Buddha preached to a large 
concourse of people.^ 

1 BuA. 106. 


1. Upaka{a.~ A Facceka Buddha mentioned in a list of Facceka 
Buddhas.^ 

^ M.iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


2. Upakafa. — A niraya, also the name of the tortures in the same 
niraya} 


1 J. vi.248. 


Upacara.— See Apacara. 

1. Upakkllesa Sutta.— Freached at P&cinavaqisad&ya to Anuruddba, 

Nandlya and Klmbila. It was at the time of the quarrel of the Kosambl 
monks; the Buddha, in search of quietness, goes to BftUuiIopaka, 
preaches there to Bbagu and proceeds to Facinavaipsadaya, where he 



tells bis cousins how they should develop meditation, getting rid of all 
obstacles.^ 


^ M.iii. 162 B. The verses of the sutta 
are also found in the Vinaya version 
(i. 34 fi.). Some of the verses are in- 


cluded in the Dhammapada (vv. 828-30) 
and in the Khagga^ftilni Sutta of the 
SttUa Nip&ta (vv. 11, 12). 


2. Upakkllesa Sutta. — Gold ore must be purified from all its dross 
before it can be used for making ornaments, etc. ; similarly, the mind 
must be freed from its impurities-^the five nivararhas — before it can be 
used for acquiring the higher knowledge.^ 

1 A.iii. 16-19. 


3. Upakkllesa Sutta. — Four things prevent the sun and the moon 
from shining with their full brilliance — clouds, mist, smoke and dust and 
Bahu. Similarly four things diminish the holiness of ascetics and 
recluses — ^intoxicants, sex, money and wrong livelihood.^ 

^ A. ii. 53 f. 


UpaoUa. — Son of Upacali and nephew of S&rlputta and Khadlravaniya- 

Revata. He was ordained by Bcvata.^ He is mentioned in the AnguUara 
Nikdya* in a list of very eminent disciples, together with Cftla, Kakkata, 
Kallmbha, Nlkata and Kaflssaha. They lived in the Kutagftrasftla in 
Vesali, but when the Llcchavls went there to visit the Buddha, they 
moved to the Goslfigasalavana in search of quiet. 

^ Thag. V, 43; ThagA.i. 110. " v. 133. 


1. Upacala. — Sister of Sftrlputta (his other sisters being CUa, Slsupa- 
C&la) and mother of Upacala. When Sariputta left the world to pin 
the Order of monks, his three sisters followed his example and became 
nuns. It is said that when Upacala was taking her siesta in Andhavauai 
Mara tried to arouse in her sensual desires, but she vanquished him and 
became an arahant. Her conversation with Mara is recorded in the 
Thengdthd} 


1 vv. 189-95; ThigA. 165 f. The Sam- 
yiUta (i. 133 f.) mentions the temptation 
of all three sisters by Mara and^ their 
conquest of him. But in this account, 


Upacala’s verses are put into Cala*s 
mouth, SisUpacaia's are ascribed to 
Upacala and Gala’s to SisUpacEla. 


2. Upao&U. — The chief of the women disciples of Phussa Buddha.^ 
See also UpasUft. 


^ J. i. 41; Bu. xix. 20. 
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3. IJpaeUft. — Chief of the women supporters of tamana Buddha.^ 

» Bu. V. 28. 

UpaelU Satta . — The story of Mara’s unsuccessful attempt to cause 
the therl UpaeftU to sin.^ 

1 S.i.l33. 


Upajotlya. — One of the door-keepers summoned by HaQ^^vya to turn 
Mfttaftga out of his house.* 

» J. iv. 382. 

UpaJJU Satta.— A monk goes to his teacher and confesses to him the 
difficulty he experiences in living the celibate life profitably. The 
teacher takes him to the Buddha, who suggests to him a different way of 
conduct. The monk acts according to the Buddha’s advice and becomes 
an arahant. On being informed of this, the Buddha makes it a topic 
for a sermon.^ 

1 A.iii.69-71. 


UpaJJhiya. — A gatekeeper of Ma^favya, summoned by him to drive 

out HfttaAga.^ 


1 J. iv. 382. 


npajjhayavatta-bhinavftra. — The thirtieth chapter of the first Khan- 
daka of the Mahdvagga. 

1. Upatthina Sutta. — The Buddha asks Ananda if he considers that 
every kind of moral practice produces like results. Ananda says they 
do not, and proceeds to explain his point of view. The Buddha agrees 
with him, and when Ananda has gone away, tells the monks that though 
Ananda is yet a learner (sekha), it would not be easy to find his equal 
in insight.^ 

1 A.i.226. 


2. Upattbina Sutta. — Five qualities which make an invalid difficult 
for anyone to look after, and the absence of which makes him a good 
patient.^ 

1 A. iii. 143-4. 

3. UpatthSna Sutta. — On five qualities requisite for an attendant on 
the siok.^ 


1 A. iii. 144-5. 
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4. UpatthSna Sutta.— Becord of a conversation between a deva and 
a monk who dwelt in a forest tract in Kosala. During his siesta the monk 
would often fall asleep, and the deva, wishing his welfare and desiring 
to agitate him, draws near and asks him not to give himself up to 
somnolent habits. The monk replies to the effect that once a man has 
obtained insight by the suppression of desire and lust, there is no need 
to plague himself with unnecessary exertions.^ 

According to the Commentary the monk was an arahant. He had 
far to go to procure food, and when he came back, tired out, he would 
bathe and rest. 

1 S.i.l97f. * SA.i.232. 

npafth&yaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he provided 
Slddhattha Buddha with a personal attendant (upaUhdIca). Fifty- 
seven kappas ago he was born as a king, named Balasena.^ 

1 Ap.i.241. 

Upa^^ha Sutta. — Preached at the Sakyan township of Sakkara. 
Ananda mentions to the Buddha his view that half the holy life consists 
in friendship with the good. The Buddha says that it is not the half 
but the whole of the holy life, and proceeds to explain.^ In the Kosala 
Ramyutta^ we find the Buddha relating this incident to Pasenadi. 
iS.v.2. 2S.i.87. 

Upa^fli^ussadayaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, he had been a labourer, and seeing a monk, named 
Sujata, looking for rags for a robe, he gave him half the garment he wore. 
As a result he became king of the gods thirty-three times and king 
of men seventy-seven times,^ 

^ Ap.ii. 436 f. 

Upatapassi Thera. — Author of the Vuttamfila. He was incumbent of 
the Qatari Parivena and was the nephew of Saraslg&mamula Mahas&ml/ 

1 P.L.C. 263 f . 

1. Upatlssa. — The personal name of Sirlputta 

2. Upatlssa. — Purohita to Vljaya, king of Ceylon. He founded a 
settlement at Upatlssagima.^ 

^ Mhv. vii. 44; Dpv. ix. 82, 36. 
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3. Upatlssa I. — King of Ceylon. He reigned for forty-two years 
between A.o. 362 and 409. He was the eldest son of Buddhadftsa. He 
was of very kindly disposition and lived a simple life, eating of the food 
served in the Hah&pUi alms-hall. It is said that once, when the roof 
of his palace started leaking at night, he lay all night in the wet, being 
loth to disturb any of the servants. During a period of drought and 
famine, he organised a religious festival, causing rain to fall. He built 
the Rajuppala, Oijjhakuta, Pokkbarap&saya, Valfthassa, Ambat(hi and 
GopdlSdnia tanks and the Kha^d&raja Vihdra^ besides hospitals and 
almshouses for women in travail, the blind and the sick. He was 
murdered by his queen-consort, who had an intrigue with his younger 
brother, Mahanama.^ 

> For an account of Upatissa’s reign see Cv. i. 37, 179 ff. 


4. Upatissa II. — King of Ceylon. He was the husband of the sister 
of Moggallana I. and was his general. He killed Siva I. and became 
king, his reign lasting only one year and a half (a.c. 522-24). He had 
a son Kassapa, called Girlkassapa by virtue of his prowess, and a daughter 
who married Sll&kila. Silikila became a rebel and seized Upatissa’s 
kingdom.^ Upatissa belonged to the Lambakanna clan, and in Sinhalese 
writings is called Lamani-upatiasa.® 

^ For an account of Upatissa sec Cv. xli. 5 f . * Cv. 7V/f. i . 52, n. 1. 


5. Upatissa. — Son of Silakala and brother of Dathapabhuti and 

Moggallana II. H(* was a good-looking young man and was his father’s 
favourite. He was killed by Dathapabhuti.^ 

1 Cv. xli.33ff. 


6. Upatissa Thera.— Called Pasanadipavasi Upatissa. He appears to 
have written a Commentary on the Mahdmmm, which the author of 
the Mdhdvamsa Tikd used for his own work, sometimes criticising its 
comments.^ 

1 See,c.gr.,MT.47. 

7. Upatissa.— Thera of Tambapapnidipa (Ceylon), perhaps to l)e 
identified with No. 6 above. He and his colleague, Phussadeva, are 
often mentioned as being expert exponents of the Vinaya, Upatissa 
had two pupils, Mahipaduma and Mahftsumma^ who became very famous 
as vinayadhard, Mahapaduma “ read ” through the Vinaya eighteen 



times with his teacher, and Mahasumma nine times/ Buddhaghosa 
evidently regarded with great respect the explanations of various Yinaya 
questions as given by Upatissa, for he often quotes him/ 

^ Sp. i. 263 f. * See, e.p., Sp.ii. 456; iii. 624, 714; iv. 890. 

8. Upatlssa.— Sirlputta’s father and chieftain of NSlaka or Upatbsa- 
gftma proper name was Vaftganta Upatissa being, 

evidently, his clan name.^ 

1 SnA. i. 326. 


9. Upatissa Thera. — Author of the Pali Mahdbodhi-vamm. He lived 
in Ceylon, probably in the tenth century/ 

^ For details see P.L.C. 156 ff. 


10. Upatissa Thera. — He wrote a commentary on Kassapa’s And- 
gatavamm} 


1 Gv. p. 72. 


11. Upatissa. — A Pacceka Buddha, found in a nominal list.^ The 
name is also found in the Apaddnn} 

1 M.iii.69. 2 i.280; ii.454. 


12. Upatissa Thera.— Sometimes called Arah& Upatissa, author of the 
V imuttimagga} He probably lived about the first century B.c.® 

^ P.L.C. 86. 3 1919, pp. 69 ff.; see also NidA. (P.T.S.); introd. vi f. 

13. Upatbsa Thera. — Author of the Saddhammappajjotikdy the com- 
mentary on the Mahd Niddesa, written at the request of Deva Thera.^ 

His residence was on the western side of the Mah& Cetiya within the 
precincts of the Mahftvihara in Anuradhapura, and it was built by a 
minister, Kittbsena. 

Some MSS. give the author’s name as Upasena. For his age, see 
s.v. SaddhammappaJJotiki. 

1 NidA.ii. 108. 

Upatbsa Sutta. — Preached by Sftrlputta. He tells the monks that there 
is nothing in the whole world, a change in which would cause him sorrow. 
Not even a change regarding the Buddha, be emphasises, in answer to 

question by Ananda/ 


» S, ii, 274 f, 



1. Upatfaoagfana.— A brahmin village near Rftjagaha. It was the 
birthplace of Sftrtpntta/ Its real name was NSlaka [q.v.)y but it was 
called Upatissagama, evidently because its chieftains belonged to the 
Upatissa clan. It is probable that Sariputta’s father, who was head of 
the village {gamaaami), was also called Upatissa.* 

1 ThagA. ii. 93; DhA. i. 73. * See SnA. i. 326. 

2. Upatissag&ma (sometimes called Upatlssanagara).— The settle- 
ment founded by Vijaya’s chaplain, Upatissa, on the banks of the 
OambhlraF-nadi, about seven miles to the north of Amiridhapura.^ It 
was the seat of government till Anuradhapura became the capital.* 
Soon after Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon many young men joined the Order, 
and among them there were five hundred from Upatissagama.* 

^ Mhv. vii. 44; Mhv. Trs. 68, n. 4; j ® See, e. 27 .,Mhv. viii.4; x.48. 
Dpv.ix. 36; X. 6. * /6«l.,xvii. 60. 

Upatlssfi. — One of the two chief women-disciples of Konfaftfia Buddha.^ 
1 Bu.iii.31; J.i.30. 

Upadduta Sutta. — Everything in the world is oppressed.^ 

^ S.iv. 29. 

Upadhi. — A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a list of names.^ 

1 ApA.i. 107. 

Upananda. — A thera. He belonged to the Sakyan clan. Several 
incidents connected with him are mentioned in the Vinaya. Once he 
promised to spend the rainy season with Pasenadl Kosala, but on his 
way there he saw two lodgings where robes were plentiful and so kept 
Vaasa in those lodgings instead. Pasenadi was greatly annoyed and 
when, in due course, the matter reached the ears of the Buddha, Upananda 
was rebuked and a set of rules was passed regarding promises made about 
the rainy season.^ On another occasion Upananda spent the rainy 
season at S&vatthi, but when the time came for the monks to gather 
together and divide the robes that had been given to them, he went 
from village to village, taking his share of the robes from everywhere. 
The Buddha sent for him and rebuked him in the presence of the Order, 
but the rebuke had evidently no effect, for we find him again spending 
the Vaasa alone in two residences, with the idea of obtaining many 
robes. The Buddha, however, ordered that only one portion should be 

1 Vin.i.l63. 
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given to him.® His greediness was not confined to robes. Once he was 
invited to a meal by an official, a follower of the Ajivakas. He went 
late, and finding no room left for him, made a junior monk get up and 
give him his seat. There was a great uproar, but Upananda had his way.® 
Elsewhere he is accused of having appropriated two lodgings for himself 
at the same time, one at Savatthi and the other somewhere in the 
country. He was evidently unpopular among the monks, because on 
this occasion we find him spoken of as a maker of strife, quarrelsome, 
a maker of disputes, given to idle talk, a raiser of legal questions."*® 
Upananda was fond of money, for we find in the Vinaya^ a statement to 
the effect that “ on the occasion of the matter of Upananda the Sakyan, 
the Buddha distinctly laid down a precept by which gold and silver were 
forbidden.** Upananda had been given his meals regularly by a certain 
family. Once a dish of meat was prepared for him, but a little boy in 
the house started to cry for the meat, and it was given to him. Upananda 
insisted that a kahdpana should be paid to him in lieu of the meat.® 
Upananda was once asked to preach to those that came to Jetavana. 
Among the visitors was a banker, and when the banker expressed the 
desire to give something to Upananda to show his appreciation of the 
sermon, Upananda wished to have the robe that the man wore. The 
banker was embarrassed, and promised to go home at once and fetch 
him another robe, even better than the one he had on. But Upananda 
was adamant, till, in despair, the man gave him his robe and went 
away. Again, when Upananda heard that a certain man wished to 
offer him a robe, he went to the man and told him what kind of robe 
he wanted, and said he would accept no other.’ A story is also told of 
a Pari bbaj aka exchanging his own garment for one belonging to 
Upananda, which was of rich colour. Two other Paribbajakas told him 
that he had lost in the bargain, so he wished to cry off the deal, but Upa- 
nanda positively refused.® He did not, however, always come off best 
in a bargain. Once he gave a robe to a colleague, on condition that the 
latter should join him in his tours. The condition was agreed to, but 
later, when the recipient monk hoard that the Buddha was going on 
tour, he preferred to join the Buddha's company. The robe was not 
returned to Upananda, who had to be reported to the Buddha for the 
violent language he used to the defaulter.® Upananda is mentioned as 
quarrelling with the Chabbaggiya monks^® and, at another time, as 
going his alms-rounds with a colleague with whom he quarrelled when 


a Vin. i. 300. 

* Ibid., 168. » Ibid., 207. 

• Ibid., in. 23(if. 


» Ibid., 215. 

* Ibid., 240 i. 

® Ibid., 254 1. 
10 Ibid., iv. 30. 
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the rounds were over, refusing to give him any of the food obtained. 
The unfortunate monk had to starve because it was then too late to go 
out begging again.^^ We are not told whether Upananda deliberately 
set out to have a quarrel in order that he might keep all the food himself I 

Nor were all Upananda’s misdemeanours confined to greed for pos- 
sessions. We are told that once a complaint was made to the Buddha 
that Upananada had gone to the house of an acquaintance and had sat 
down in the bedroom of the woman of the house, talking to her. The 
husband ordered food to be brought to Upananda, and when that was 
done, asked him to leave. But the woman wished him to stay and he 
refused to go away.^* On two other occasions he is mentioned as visiting 
the houses of his acquaintances and being found by the husbands, seated 
alone with their wives.^* 

With most laymep, however, he was evidently popular. Mention is 
made of a meal where the donor kept all the other monks waiting for 
quite a long while, till Upananda should arrive, after his visits to various 
households.^^ And, again, of food being sent to the monastery with 
express instructions that the other monks should eat only after Upananda 
had done so.^* 

Episodes regarding Upananda^s misdeeds are not confined to the 
Vinaya, In the Dabbhapuppha Jataka^* we are told that he was in the 
habit of preaching contentment to others. When they, touched by 
his preaching, cast away their good robes, etc., Upananda collected them 
for himself. Once he cheated two brethren of a costly blanket. When 
the matter was brought to the Buddha’s notice, this Jataka was related 
to show how in previous births, too, he had plundered other people’s 
goods. He had been a jackal called M&yavi, and had cheated two other 
jackals of a roAito-fish they had caught. Again, in the Samudda Jataka,^’ 
he is described as a great eater and drinker; he would not be satisfied 
even with cart-loads of provisions. The Jataka tells of how he once was 
born as a water-crow and tried to prevent the fish from drinking the 
sea-water lest he should not have enough for himself. Buddhaghosa 
calls him a lolajatika, held in contempt by his eighty thousand fellow 
Sakyans who joined the Order.^® Elsewhere he is referred to as a well- 
known example of one who never practised what he preached and, 
therefore, did not benefit by his cleverness.^® 

“ Vin.iv.92f. “ Ibid., 99. 

“ Ibid., 94. J. iii. 332 ff. ; see also DhA. iii. 139 ff. 

Ibid., 96-7; see also 121, 127 and ” J.ii.441f. 

168, for other offenoes committed by Sp. iii. 666. 

him. “ JH.g., AA. i. 92; MA. i. 348; Vsm. 

“/6»d.,98. i.81. 
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Upananda had nndei him two novices, Kanaka and Mahaka, who seem 
to have resembled their teacher in being undesirables. They were 
found guilty of an unnatural offence, and the Buddha ordered that no 
one should ordain them.*** 

** Vin.i.79. ThisorderB«emBtohavebeenregoindedlater(8ee Vin.i.83). 

2. Upananda. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 
llndiikadfijraka Thera.* 

* Ap. i. 201. 

3. Upananda. — Four Pacceka Buddhas, mentioned in the IsI(dU 
Sntta.* 

» M. iii. 70. 

4. Upananda. — Commander-in-chief of the Ma gadha kingdom. He 
was present at the conversation, recorded in the Gopaka-MoggalUbia 
Sntta, between Ananda and Vassakira.* 

* M. iii. 18. 

Upananda-Sdkyaputta-’Thera>Vattliu.— -A group of stories concerning 
the greediness and rapacity of Upananda S&kyaputta.* 

* DhA. iii. 130 if.: ef. J. iii. 332 ff. 

Upanihl Sntta. — Preached in answer to the questions of Annruddha. 
The five qualities, including grudging, which lead a woman to be reborn 
in purgatory.* 

1 S. iv. 241. 


1. Upanisa Sntta. — On causal association.* 

• »S.ii.29f. 

2. Upanlsft Sntta. — On how, to the wicked man, the possibilities of 
all high attainments are destroyed, not so to the man who is righteous.* 

* A. V. 313 f. 


3. Upanisft Sntta. — The same as 2, but the Sutta is ascribed to Sdrl* 
pntta.* 


» A. V. 816 f. 


Upanlsinna Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the RSika SatnyuUa of 
the SamyuUa Nika^} 


^ S.iii. 200 &. 
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Upftlilta. — A Pacoeka Buddha^ mentioned in the Isiglll Sutta.^ 

^ M.iii. 70. 

Upaneml. — ;A Facceka Buddha, mentioned in nominal lists.^ 

^ M.iii. 70; ApA.i. 107. 

Upaneyya Sutta. — A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and utters 
a stanza in which he says that life is short, and one should accumulate 
merit in order to obtain bliss. The Buddha replies that all who fear 
death should aspire to the final peace.^ 

1 S.i.2. 

UlNUnaftfia. — The family {gotta) to which Pokkharasftti belonged. He 
was, therefore, called Opamafifia.^ 

1 M.ii.200; MA.ii.804. 

Upaya Sutta (wrongly called Up&ya). — Attachment (U2)aga) is 
bondage, aloofness is freedom. With the abandonment of lust, lust’s 
foothold is cut off and, thereby, rebirth, etc., is destroyed.^ 

^ S. iii. 53. 

UpayantI Sutta. — When the ocean rises with the tide, the rivers, 
their tributaries, the mountain lakes and tarns, all rise as a result. 
Likewise rising ignorance makes, in turn, becoming, birth and decay 
and death to rise and increase.^ 

1 S.ii.llSf. 

Uparftma. — One of the two chief women disciples of Paduma Buddha.* 
The Buddhavamsa, however, gives their names as RSdha and Suridhfi. 

1 J.i.3U. 


Uparigafigi.— See Gafiga. 


Uparlftha. — A Facceka Buddha.* In a previous life, when Anuruddha 
was born as AnnabbSia, ho offered alms to the Facceka Buddha and made 
various wishes which wore fulfilled in later births.^ Uparittha had spent 
seven days in meditation on Gandh am Mana, and when he appeared before 
Annabhara, the latter ran home to his wife, fetched the food which had 
been prepared for themselves and gave it to Uparittha. Uparit/(ha 
ate the meal seated on Annabhara’s garment, which was spread on the 
ground for him.* 


1 M.iii. 69; ApA.i. 106. i ® AA. i. 106; Thag. 910; ThagA. ii. 

>DhA.i.ll3f. 06. 
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PparimapjafcainH*. — A vihUra (?) in Ceylon, the residence of 
rakkhlta Theia (q.v.)} 

* J. vi. 30. 

Uparimapjalaka-malaya. — A vihaia (?) in Ceylon, the residence of 
Mahfaaftgharakkhlta Thera.^ 

^ J. iv. 490 . 


Uparud. — A king of thirty-eight kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Sudntita Thera.^ 


^ Ap. i. 134. 


1. Uparevata. — A samainiera, son of Padumuttara Buddha. It was 
the sight of this novice which made Rahula, then born as the Naga- 
king SaAkhap wish to become a Buddha’s son.^ According to the 
Buddhavamsa^^ however, Padumuttara’s son was called Uttara. Upare- 
vata, though very young in years (tarui^ialalitaddraka), was possessed 
of great tddAi-powers and the Naga-king was greatly impressed by him.^ 

^ SnA.i. 340; MA.ii. 722. | ^ AA. i. 142 f. Here the naga king is 

^ xi.21. I called Pathavlndhara. 


2. Uparevata. — Nephew of Sariputta. When Sariputta went to 
Nalaka on his last visit, in order to die there, Uparevata saw him outside 
the village, seated under a banyan tree. He was asked to announce 
Sariputta ’s arrival to the latter’s mother, and to make preparation.^ for 
accommodating Sariputta ’s five hundred followers.^ 

^ DA. ii.551; SA. iii. 175. 


Upavatta (Upavattana).— The &d2a-grove of the Mallas of Kuslnara, 

on the further side of the Hirafifiavati. This was the last resting-place 
of the Buddha on his last tour, and here he passed away, lying on a bed 
placed between two sdla trees.^ Here Subhadda visited the Buddha in 
the earlier part of the last night of his life, was converted and gained 
admission into the Order, afterwards winning arahantship.^ It was 
here, too, that the Buddha asked the monks if they had any doubts 
they wished to hear solved regarding the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, magga and fcutifadd; or any questions they wished to ask/ 
and here he gave his last admonition to the monks.^ Ananda 'tried to 
persuade him to die in a place of greater importance, and the Buddha, 

* D.ii.l37ff.; Dpv. xv. 70. 

‘ 8ee alHu DhA.iii. 377. 


® A.ii, 79. 

^ S. i. 157; see aUu Ud. 37 f. 
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in order to disabuse his mind, preached to him the Mah& Sudassana 
Sutta/ 

Buddhaghosa says” that the road to the sala-groye from the Hiran- 
havatl led from the further bank of the river, like the road from the 
Kadambanadl to the ThQpftrftma in Anuradhapura which led through 
the R&Jam&tu-vih&ra. The row of «d2a-trees stretched from south to 
east and then continued to the north (“ like the chief street in Anura- 
dhapura Hence the name Upavattana. The grove was to the south- 
west of Kusinara.^ 

® D.ii.l69f. « DA.ii.672f. ^ UdA.238. 


1. Upava^a. — A thera. He belonged to a very rich brahmin family of 
Savatthi, and having seen the Buddha’s majesty at the dedication of 
Jetavana, he entered the Order and became an arahant with sixfold 
aMd, For some time, before Ananda was appointed upaUhaka^ Upavana 
waited on the Buddha. Once when the Buddha was attacked by 
cramp, Upavana, with the help of his lay-friend Devahita, obtained 
hot water and suitable medicines, with which the ailment was healed; the 
Buddha, thereupon, expressed his gratitude.^ 

When the Buddha lay on his death-bed at Kusinftra, Upavana was 
by his side fanning him; the Buddha, seeing that he obstructed the vision 
of the devas who had come to pay their last homage to the Teacher, 
asked Upavana to move away.* 

Two occasions arc mentioned on which Upavana consulted the Buddha 
on matters of doctrine, once regarding the arising of sufEering* and once 
on the immediate and practical use of the Dhamma (sandiUhikadham^na)} 
There is also recorded a visit of Upavana to Sariputta when they were 
both staying in the Ghositarftma at Kosambl. Sariputta asks him about 
the bcjjhangas as being conducive to a happy life and Upavana explains.* 
On another occasion Upavana is the enquirer, and he asks Sariputta 
about the “ end-maker ” (antakara); Sariputta explains that the “ end- 
maker ” is the one who knows and sees things as they really are.® 

When an unpleasant interview took place between Sariputta and 
Uludftyl (q.v,) and no one was found to support Sariputta, the matter 
is reported to the Buddha, who declares that Ananda should have taken 
Sariputta’s side. Soon afterwards Ananda seeks Upavana and tells him 
that he was too timid to interfere, and if the Buddha referred to the 


^ ThagA. i. 308 ff.; this ailment does 
not seem to be mentioned in Milinda 1 34 £ . 
where several others are given. This 
incident is given at greater length in 
^•i. 174 £.; see also DhA. iv. 232 f. ! 


8 D.ii.l38f. 

8 S. ii. 41-2. 

8 Ibid., iv. 41. 
6 Ibid., V. 76. 
8 A.ii. 163. 
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matter again, would UpavaijLa undertake to answer ? In the evening 
the Buddha engages Upava^a in conversation and asks him to ezidain 
the five qualities which make a monk esteemed and loved by his col- 
leagues. At the end of the discourse the Buddha applauds Upava^a.^ 

In Padumuttara’s time Upava^a had been a poor man. Seeing people 
making great offerings at the Buddha's Thiipa, he was much touched, 
and having washed his upper garment, he hung it as a fiag over the 
Thiipa. A yakkha named Abhisammataka, who was the guardian of 
the cetiya, took the flag three times round the cetiya, he himself remaining 
invisible. 

A monk whom the man consulted after this miracle foretold that for 
thirty thousand kappas he would be in the deva-worlds and that he 
would be deva-king eighty times. One thousand times he was Cakka- 
vaUi. In his last life his wealth was eighty crores. When he was 
CakkavaUi, his banner was held aloft, three leagues in height.* 

^ A.iii.l95f. * Ap. i.70ff. 

2. Upavft^a.— Son of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. viii. 19. 

1. Upavd^a Sutta. — The conversation referred to above, between 
Upavipa and Saiiputta, on the antakara} 

1 A.ii. 163 f. 

2. Upavapa Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Upavapa the arising of 
sorrow (dukkha-samuppdda)} 

1 S.ii.41f. 

3. Dpavftpa Sutta. — The Buddha explains, in answer to a question 
of Upavapap how the Dhamma is immediate in its results (sanditthika)} 

1 iv. 41 f . 

4. Upav&pa Sutta.— The conveisation referred to above, between 
Sdriputta and Upavapa, where the latter explains how the bqjjjhangas 
conduce to a happy life.^ 

1 IS. v.76f. 

Upavila.— See Uvala. 

1. Upasanta. — One of the two chief disciples of AtthadassI Buddha.^ 
He was the son of the chaplain of Sucandaka and the friend of Santa. 

^ Bu. XV. 19; J. i. 39. 
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Santa and Upasanta visited the Buddha and for seven days entertained 
the Buddha and his monks. The two entered the Order with ninety- 
eight thousand followers.* 

* BuA. 179 f. 

2. UpAsanta. — A Pacceka Buddha to whom the thera VaJJita^ in a 
previous birth thirty-one kappas ago, gave a campaX;a-flower.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 336; Ap. i. 288. 

3. Upasanta (Upasantaka, Upasaftiiaka). — The body-servant of 
Vessabhu Buddha/ He was the king of N&riv&hana city and was con- 
verted by the Buddha, taking over with him a large following.* 

1 D. ii. 6; Bu. xxii.23; J. i. 42. * BuA. 206. 

Upasama Sutta. — The Buddha explains to a monk, in answer to a 
question, how one may become perfect in the indriyas} 

S. V. 202. For the title see KS. v. 178, n. 3, 

Upasamft Theri. — She was born in a Sakyan family in Kapilavatthu 
and became a lady of the Bodhisatta’s court. Later, in the company 
of Paj&pati Gotami, she renounced the world and entered the Order. 
One day, while she was meditating, the Buddha sent forth a ray of glory 
and admonished her. She, thereupon, developed insight and became 
an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. V. 10; ThigA. 12 f. 

Upasampada Vagga. — The sixteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdta 
of the Anguttara Nikdya. The suttas of this chapter deal with the 
qualities requisite for a monk who wishes to receive the upasam'paddy 
to give nissaya, to institute a novice, to become an official in the 
Order, etc.^ 

1 A. iii. 271-8. 

Upasampada Sutta. — On the qualities which a monk should possess 
in order to admit others to the Order.' 

1 A. V. 72. 

Upasigara. — Son of Mah&sagray who was the king of Uttaramadhuri. 

Upasagara’s elder brother was Sagara^ and when their father died, 
Upasagara became his brother’s viceroy. Having been suspected of 
an intrigue in the king’s zenana, he fled to the court of Upakaipsa in 
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AsltaAJano. There he fell in love with Devagabbhft, and when she was 
with child he married her and they lived in Gova^fham&na. Their children 
were the notorious And&idmve9hu-d&saputt&. 

Upasftla. — Younger brother of Paduma Buddha and, later, one of his 
two chief disciples.^ 

^ Bu.ix.21; BuA. 147; J. i.36. 

UpasaU. — According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary^ Sala and 
Upasaia were the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha. The 
Buddhavafnsay^ however, calls them Gala and Upac&la. 

1 194. a xix. 20. 

Upasalha. — A wealthy brahmin of Rajagaha. He lived near the 
monastery, but was an unbeliever and had nothing to do with the Buddha 
or his monks. He had a wise and intelligent son. When Upasa]ha was 
old, he told his son that, after death, he wished to be burnt in a cemetery 
unpolluted by any outcast. Being asked by the son to point out such 
a spot, he took him to Gijjhakuta and shewed him a place. As they 
were descending the hill, the Buddha, perceiving their uyanissaya^ 
waited for them at the foot, and when they met he asked where they had 
been. Having heard their story, he related the Upas&}ha Jataka, 
shewing that in the past, too, Upasalha had been fastidious about ceme- 
teries. At the conclusion of the discourse, both father and son were 
established in the Pirst Fruit of the Path.^ 

1 J. ii. 54 fE. 


Upasalha J&taka (No. 166 ). — Preached to Upasa}ha. The story of 
the past is that of a bralimin Upasa}haka (identihed with Upasalha). 
He instructed his son that after death he should be burnt in a cemetery 
unpolluted by the presence of outcasts. While descending GlJjhakuta^ 
having ascended the mountain in order to find such a spot, they met 
the Bodhisatta, who was a holy ascetic, possessed of various attainments 
and mystic powers. When the Bodhisatta had heard their story, he 
revealed to them that on that very same spot Upasalha had been burnt 
fourteen thousand times, and preached to them the way of deathlessness.^ 
The Upasalhaka Jataka was preached by the Buddha to the novice 
Vanavftsi-Tissa when the Buddha visited him in his forest solitude.’ 


* J.ii.64if. 


> DhA.ii.99. 
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1. UiMUiill. — One of the palaces occupied by Anomadassl Buddha in 
his last lay-life.^ 


Bu. viii. 18. 


2. Upadrl. — A palace similarly occupied by Sujftta Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xiii.21. 

Upasidarl. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Istgili Sutta/ 

1 M.iii.70. 

Upasiva. — One of the disciples of Bftvarl/ The questions he asked 
the Buddha, when he visited him in the company of his colleagues, 
are recorded in the Upasiva-mapava-pucchft.* Upasiva joined the 
Order and became an arahant. According to the A'padana^ in the time 
of Padumuttara he had been an ascetic in a mountain named Anoma» 
near Himava. Once the Buddha visited his hermitage and the ascetic 
spread a seat for him with grass and flowers and gave him fruit to eat. 
He also gave the Buddha a quantity of fragrant aloe-wood. As a result, 
he was born in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and was seventy-one 
times king of the devas. The Apaddna-account makes no mention of 
Bavari. 

^ Su. V. 1007. ® Ibid,,vv. 1069-76. ® ii. 346 ff. 

Upasiva-mipava-puceh&.— The sixth sutta of the Par&yanavagga. It 

contains the questions asked of the Buddha by Upasiva and the answers 
thereto.^ One of Upasiva’s questions was as to how the floods (ogha) 
may be crossed. We are told that he was an dhificafifldyatanaldbhi.^ 

^ Sn. vv, 1069-76. * SnA.ii. 693 f.; see also CuUa-Niddesa, p. 101. 

Upasumbha. — An image of the Buddha placed in the Bahumaflgala- 
cetlya at Anuradhapura. King Dhatusena had a diadem of rays made 
for the statue.^ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 66. 

Upasepi. — One of the chief women supporters of Tissa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu.xyiii.23. 

Upasepl. — Daughter of Vasavattl, king of Pupphavatl and sister of 
Candakum&ra. She narrowly escaped death when the king, on the 
advice of his chaplain, wished to offer human sacrifices. The story is 

told in the Kapjahflia J&taka.^ 

1 J. vi. 134. 
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1. Vpasena Thara. — Maternal uncle of Vljltaaena Thera and brother 
of Sena. He was an elephant-trainer, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, he entered the Order and, in due course, beoanoie an aridiant. 
He ordained Vijitasena.^ According to the Mah&vastu^ SEriputta 
was converted to Buddhism not by AssaJI, as recorded in the Pifakas, 
but by an Elder named Upasena, who is, perhaps, to be identified with 
the Upasena. Tlie Mahdvastu also mentions* an Upasena who was 
nephew to the Tebhfttlka Jatilas. When the Tebhatikas accepted the 
Buddha as their teacher, they cast the garments, etc., which they had 
used as ascetics, into the Neranjara, on the banks of which was Upasena's 
hermitage. When Upasena saw the robes, etc., he knew that something 
must have happened to his uncles. He went at once to see them and,^ 
having heard the good tidings of their new-found bliss, became a monk 
himself. It is not stated whether this Upasena is identical with the 
Elder of the same name mentioned above as the teacher of Sariputta. 

1 ThagA. i. 424. > iii. 60 ff. ^ Ibid., 431 1. 

2. Upasena Vafigantaputta.— He was born in N&}aka as the son of 
R&pasftrl, the brahminee, his father being Vafiganta. He was the younger 
brother of Siriputta/ When he came of age, he learnt the three Vedas, 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. When his 
ordination was but one year old, he ordained another bhikkhu, to 
increase the number of holy ones, and went with him to wait upon the 
Buddha. The Buddha roimdly rebuked him for this hasty procedure,* 
and Upasena, wishing to earn the Master’s praise on account of the very 
cause of this rebuke, practised insight and became an arahant. There- 
after he adopted various dhutangas and persuaded others to do likewise. 
In a short time he had a large retinue, each member of which was charm- 
ing in his way, and the Buddha declared Upasena to be the best of those 
who were altogether charming {samantapdsMikdnam)} Buddhaghosa 
says* that Upasena was famed as a very clever preacher {pathavighuUha- 
dhammakathika), and many joined him because of his eloquence. He 
visited the Buddha when the Buddha had enjoined on himself a period 
of solitude for a fortnight; the monks had agreed that anyone who went 
to see the Buddha would be guilty of a pdciUiya offence, but the Buddha, 
desiring to talk to him, asked one of Upasena’s followers if he liked 

^ UdA.266.; DhA.ii.188. conditions imposed on them; for a slightly 

* Vin. i. 69; Sp. i. 194; J. ii. 449. different version see Vin. iii. 230 ff.; it is 

* A. i. 24. said there that after Upasena’s visit, the 

^ AA.i. 162; also Mil. 360, where more Buddha allowed monks '^o practised 

details are given of how Upasena ad- dhutangas, to visit him even daring his 
mitted monks into the Order and of the periods of retreat. See also Sp. iii. 686 f . 
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rag-robes. No« Sir, but I wear them out of regard for my teacher/’ 
was the reply. 

In the Theragathcf are found several verses ascribed to Upaseua as 
having been spoken by him in answer to a question by his saddhivi- 
Adn'ia, regarding what was to be done during the dissensions of the 
Kosambl monks. The MUinda-pafiha^ contaius several other verses 
attributed to Upasena similar in their trend of ideaf^nd admonitions. 
The Udam states^ that once when he was takings his siesta he reviewed 
the happiness he enjoyed and the glories of the life he led under the 
guidance of the Buddha. The Buddha, noticing this, proclaimed his 
approval. 

One day, while Upasena was sitting after his meal in the shadow of 
^ the flappasov^lkarpabbhira, fanned by the gentle breeze, mending his 
outer robe, two young snakes were sporting in the tendrils overhanging 
the cave. One fell on his shoulder and bit him, and the venom spread 
rapidly throughout his body; he called to Siriputta and other monks 
who were near, and requested that he might be taken outside on a couch, 
there to die. This was done, and his body was scattered there and then 
like a handful of chaff.”^ 

Upasena had been, in Padumuttaia's day, a householder of Haqisavatl. 
One day he heard the Buddha declare one of his monks to be the best 
of those who were altogether charming, and wished for a similar declara- 
tion regarding himself by some future Buddha. Towards this end he 
did many deeds of piety.* The Apaddm^^ mentions that he gave a 
meal to Padumuttara and eight mouks, and at the meal placed over the 
Buddha’s head a parasol made of kaiSLikdra-AoweTB, As a result, he 
was thirty times king of the devas and twenty-one times cakkavatti. 

Upasena is given, together with Yasa B^ikapd^dUiputta^ as an example 
of one who observed the Vinaya precepts thoroughly, without imposing 
any new rules or agreements.'^ 

* TV. 077-86; the first verse is quoted in * ThagA. i. 625. 

the Milinda (371) and also the fifth (396). i. 62. The verses quoted from the 

* pp. 393, 394. Apadana in the ThagA. are slightly 

’ p. 40 f . ; UdA. 266 ff . different. 

® S.iv.40f.; SA.iii. 10. DA.ii.626. 

3. Upasena Thera. — Mentioned in the Oandhavama^ as the author of 
the StMhamrmfpajjotikdy the commentary on the Mahd Niddesa, 
But see Upatissa (13). 

^ 61, 06; also Svd. 1197. 

4. Upasena.— Son of Sujftta Buddha.' 

^ Bu, xiii.22. 
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Upasena Sutta. — Records the incident of the death of Upasena Vaftgan- 
tqiutta from a snake-bite. Summoned by him, Sarlputta looked at him 
and said that he noticed no change at all in Upasena, either in his body 
or in his faculties. Upasena answered that that was because he had 
long before quelled all lurking tendencies of I and ‘‘ mine.'’^ 

1 S. iv.40f. 

Upasopa. — One of the two chief women disciples of Somalia Buddha.^ 
^ Bu. V. 27; J. i. 24. 

Upassattha Sotta. — Everything is oppressed: eye, ear, etc.^ 

1 S. iv. 29. 

Upassaya Sotta. — ^Ananda^ with great difficulty, persuades Hahft 
Kassapa to accompany him to a settlement of nuns. Maha Eassapa 
goes and preaches to them, but Tholla-Tlssa, not being pleased with the 
sermon, upbraids Maha Eassapa for what she calls his impertinence 
in preaching when Ananda is present. “ How does the needle-pedlar 
deem he could sell a needle to the needle-maker V* Eassapa is upset, and 
Ananda asks for forgiveness in the nun^s name, for women, he says, 
are foolish, and one must be indulgent to them. Eassapa reminds 
the audience that it was he himself and not Ananda who was declared 
by the Buddha to bo ihe Buddha's equal in the attainment of the 
jhdms} ] S.ii.214. 


Upassayadfiyaka-vimana. — The abode of a pious man who was born in 
Tavatlipsa as a result of having given a night's shelter to a holy monk. 
The vimdna was of gold and was twelve yojanas in height.^ 

1 Vv. 64; VvA. 291 f . 

Upassutl Sntta. — Once when the Buddha was staying in the Gihjakava- 
satha in Natika, he meditated in solitude and uttered a teaching setting 
forth how, from the objects and the senses, arise consciousness and con- 
tact and, ultimately, the whole body of 111. A certain monk overheard 
this, and when the Buddha saw him, he asked the monk to learn the 
discourse by heart and bear it in mind, because it would lead to the 
righteous iS.iv.90f. 

Upigatabhfisaniya Thera. — An aiahant. In the time of Vlpastd 
Buddha, he was a Bakkhasa in a lake in Himava. Once the Buddha 
visited this sprite who paid homage to him.^ 

1 Ap.i.288. 
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1. UpSditaia Stttta.— Enjoyment brings about craving, grasping, be- 
coming, birth, etc., and, in turn, the whole mass of 111. 

It is Uke a fire with many loads of faggots, constantly supplied with 

fuel.^ 

2. UpUfina Sntta.— On grasping and the things that make for it.^ 

^S. Hi. 167. 

3. UpUfina Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the things that make for 
grasping and the fetters arising therefrom. 

1 S.iv. 89. 

4. UpSdfina Sutta.— On grasping and the things that encourage it. 

1 s.iv. 108. 

5. Upfidfina Sutta.— Jambukhidaka asks SSriputta what grasping is. 
Sariputta says there arc four kinds: grasping after sensuaUty, opinion, 
rule and ritual and theory of self.^ 

' S.iv. 258. 

UpfUttUfr-parlvatta Sutta.-On the five khandhas as grasping and the 
scries of four truths in regard to each khandha-i.^. ’ 

its arising, its cessation and^thc way thereto. He who fully 
stands these is fully liberated.' 

1 S.iii.68fi. 

npidina-paritassunfi Sutta.-Two discourses on how grasping and 
worry arise and how they can be got rid of. 

1 S.iii. 16-18. 

Up&d&ya Sutta.-Per 80 nal weal and woe arc dependent on the eye, 
ear, etc. But these arc impermanent,^ woeful, of a nature to change. 
Therefore should one not lust for them.' 

» S.iv.86f. 

Upfidiyamfina 8utta.-Whcn asked by a certain monk to give a topic 
for Eon, the Buddha tells him that if a man dings he is Mam 
blS^m^r If he cling not. he is free. The Buddha asks the monk what 
he understands by this and is pleased with the explanation, 
meditates on this and becomes an arahant. 

1 S.iii. 731. 
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Up&ya Stttta.— See Upaya Sutta. 


1. DpUl Thera. — One of the most eminent of the Buddha’s immediate 
disciples. He belonged to a barber’s family in KapUavatthu and entered 
the service of the Sikyan princes. When Anuniddha and his cousins 
left the world and sought ordination from the Buddha at-Alluplyft 
Grove, Upali accompfinied them. They gave him all their valuable 
ornaments, but, on further consideration, he refused to accept them and 
wished to become a monk with them. The reason given for his refusal 
is that he knew the Sakyans were hot-headed, and feared that the kins- 
men of the princes might suspect him of having murdered the young 
men for the sake of their belongings. 

At the request of the Sakyan youths, the Buddha ordained Upali 
before them all, so that their pride might be humbled.^ Upali’s upajjhdya 
was Kappitaka.^ When Upali went to the Buddha for an exercise for 
meditation, he asked that he might be allowed to dwell in the forest. 
But the Buddha would not agree, for if Upali went into the forest he 
would learn only meditation, while, if he remained amongst men, he 
would have knowledge both of meditation and of the word of the 
Dhamma. Upali accepted the Buddha’s advice and, practising insight, 
in ^ue course won arahantship. The Buddha himself taught Upali the 
whole of the Vinaya PUaka? 

In the assembly of the Sangha, the Buddha declared him to be the most 
proficient of those who were learned in the Vinaya (vimyadhardnam)} 
He is often spoken of as having reached the pinnacle of the Vinaya, 
or as being its chief repository {VinayeagganikJchiUo)J^ and three particu- 
lar cases — those of A]]uka,* the Bharukaechaka monk^ and Kumbra- 
Kassapa^ — are frequently mentioned in this connection as instances 
where Upali’s decisions on Vinaya rules earned the special commendation 
of the Buddhi. In the Rajagaha Council, Upali took a leading part, 
deciding all the questions relative to the Vinaya, in the same way as 
Ananda decided questions regarding th6 Dhamma.* 

In accordance with this tradition, ascribing to Upali especial authority 
regarding the rules of the Order, various instances are given of Upali 


^ Vin.ii. 182; DhA. i. 116f.; see also 
Bu. i. 61; but see BuA. 44; the Tibetan 
sources give a slightly different vefsion 
(see Bockhill, op. cf7., pp. 55-0); accord- 
ing to the Mahamatu (iii. 179), Upali 
was the Buddha’s barber, too. 

* Vin. iv. 308. 

s ThagA. i. 8601., 370; AA. i. 172. 

* A. i. 24; see also Yin. iv. 142, where 


the Buddha is mentioned as speaking 
Upali’s praises. 

* E.g.,T>pY. iv. 3, 5; v. 7, 9. 

• Vin. iii. 66 f. 

7 /6»d.,39. 

B AA. i. 158; MA. i. 336; J. i. 148; 
DhA. iii. 145. 

» Vin.ii.286£.;DA.i. llf.;Mhv.iii. 
30. 
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questioning the Buddha about t^ Yinaya regulations. Thus we find 
him consulting the Buddha as to ibhe legality or otherwise of a complete 
congregatioti performing, in the absence of an accused monk, an act at 
which his presence is required.^" Again, he wishes to know if, in a 
matter which has caused altercations and schisms among members 
of the Order, the Sangha declares re-establishment of concord without 
thorough investigation, could such a declaratio]^ be lawful When 
a monk intends to take upon himself the conduct of any matter that 
has to be ^decided, under what conditions should he do so ! What 
qualities should a monk possess in himself before he takes upon himself 
to warn others In what case can there be an interruption of the 
probationary period pf a monk who has been placed on probation 
A whole list of questions asked by Upali and answers given by the 
Buddha on matters pertaining to the Yinaya rules is found in the 
chapter called TJ pdli-Paficaka in the Parivdra}^ 

It is not possible to determine which of these and other questions 
were actually asked by Upali, and which were ascribed to him on account 
of his traditional reputation. 

It is said^* that even in the Buddha’s lifetime monks considered it a 
great privilege to learn the Yinaya under Upali. The monks seem to 
have regarded Upali as their particular friend, to whom they could go 
in their difficulties. Thus, when certain monks had been deprived by 
thieves of their clothes, it is Upali’s protection that they seek.^* 

The canon contains but few records of any discourses connected with 
Upali, apart from his questions on the Yinaya, In the Anguttara 
Nikdya}’’ he is mentioned as asking the Buddha for a brief sermon, 
the Buddha telling him that if there were anything that did not con- 
duce to revulsion and detachment, Upali could be sure that such things 
did not form part of the Buddha’s teaching. There is a record of another 
sermon^® which the Buddha is stated to have preached when Upali 
expressed the desire to retire into the solitude of the forest. The Buddha 
tells him that forest-life is not for the man who has not mastered his 
mind or attained to tranquillity. 

For other sermons see s,v, U]^li Sutta and Ubbahlka Sutta. 

Three verses are ascribed to Upali in the Theragdtkd^^ where he ad- 


Vin.i.326f. 

“ Ibid„i,S5Si, 

Ibid,f ii. 33 f. 

Ibid.t V. 180-206; seo also the 
UpiUivagga of the Af^utOtra Nihaya 
(V. 70 ff.), 

« E.g.,Vin.iy, 142; Sp. iv. 876. 


Vin. iii. 212; see also the story of 
RamaplyavlhSr! (ThagA. i .116). 

« A.iv.l43f. 

« A. V.201 «. 

VY. 249-61; but see Ootama the 
Man, p. 215; another verse ascribed to 
Upali, but so far not traoed elsewheret 
is found in the MUinda (p. 108). 
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monishes the brethren to seek noble friends of unfaltering character, 
to learn the monks’ code of discipline and to dwell in solitude. 

In the time of Padumuttara, Upali was a very rich brahmin named 
Su]&ta. When the Buddha came to his father’s city in order to preach 
to him the Dhamma, Sujata saw him, and in the assembly he noticed 
an ascetic named Sunanda, holding over the Buddha for seven days a 
canopy of flowers. The Buddha declared that Sunanda would, in the 
time of Gotama Buddha, become famous as the Elder Pun^a Mantftld- 
putta. Sujata, too, wished to see the future Buddha Gotama, and having 
heard Fadumuttara praise the monk Patika as chief of the Vinayadharas, 
he wished to hear, regarding himself, a similar declaration from Gotama. 
With this end in view he did many deeds of merit, chief of which was 
the erection of a monastery named Sobhana, for the Buddha and his 
monks, at an expense of one hundred thousand. 

As a result he was born in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and 
was one thousand times king of the devas. One thousand times, too, 
he was cakkavatti. 

Two kappas ago there was a Ehattiya named Aftjasa, and Upali was 
born as his son Sunanda, One day he went to the park riding an elephant 
named Slrika, and met, on the way, the Pacceka Buddha Devala, whom 
he insulted in various ways. Sunanda was, thereupon, seized with a 
sensation of great heat in his body, and it was not till he went with a large 
following to the Pacceka Buddha and asked his pardon that the sensa- 
tion left him. It is said that if the Buddha had not forgiven him, the 
whole country would have been destroyed. This insult paid to the 
Pacceka Buddha was the cause of Upali having been born as a barber 
in his last birth.‘" 

Buddhaghosa^^ says that while the Buddha was yet alive Upali 
drew up certain instructions according to which future Vinayadharas 
should interpret Vinaya rules, and that, in conjunction with others, 
he compiled explanatory notes on matters connected with the Vinaya, 

In direct pupillary succession to Upali as head of the Vinayadharas 
was Dasaka, whom Upali had first met at the Valik&r&ma, where Upali 
was staying.®* Upali taught him the whole of the Vinaya, 

Upali’s death was in the sixth year of Udayibhadda’s reign.** 

«>Ap.i.37ff. I “Mhv.v. 107. 

Sp. i. 272, 283. I ** Dpv. v. 7 ff. 

2. Upali • — A lad of Bajagaha. His parents, wishing him to live a 
life of ease, did not have him instructed in any of the usual means of 
livelihood, lest he should be inconvenienced while learning them. After 
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much conBidoration, they decided to have him ordained. He joined 
the Order with sixteen other companions equally young, and it is said 
that they rose at dawn and started shouting for food. This was the 
reason for the rule that no one under twenty years of age should receive 
the upasampada ordination.^ 

^ Vin. i. 77 f . 

3. UpUi Thera. — The Apaddna^ contains the story of a thera named 
UpUi, who is to be distinguished from the eminent disciple of that name, 
though the Apaddna verses obviously point to a confusion of the legends 
of the two. The Apaddna Commentary distinguishes this monk as 
** Bhtglpeyya Upili,” and states that he was a nephew of the Venerable 
UpUi. He was born in Kapllavatthu and was ordained by his uncle, 
who later became an arahant. 

Bhagi^eyya Upali had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara. 
Later he left the world and became an ascetic in Himava. There ho 
met the Buddha and the monks, and uttered their praises in song. As 
a result he was eighteen times king of the devas and twenty-five times 
king of men. 

4. Up&U. — Distinguished as Up&U-Oahapati. He lived at N&land& 
and was a follower of Nigaptha Nataputta. He was present when 
DIgha-Tapassi reported to Nataputta an account of his visit to the 
Buddha in the P&vftrlka Mango-grove. Upali undertook to go himself 
to the Buddha and refute his views, in spite of the protestations of 
Digha-TapassT. At the end of his discussion with the Buddha, which is 
recorded in the Upali Sutta, Upali is converted and invites the Buddha 
to a meal. Although the Buddha enjoins upon Upali that his benefactions 
to the Nigapthas should not cease because of his conversion, Upali gives* 
instructions that no Nigaptha be admitted to his presence, but that if 
they need food it shall be given to them. Hearing a rumour of his 
conversion, first Tapassi, and later Nataputta himself, go to Upali's 
house, where they learn the truth. When Nataputta is finally con- 
vinced that Upali has become a follower of the Buddha, hot blood 
gushes from his mouth. ^ According to Buddhaghosa,* Nataputta had 
to be carried on a litter to Pftv&y where he died shortly after. 

Upali became a sotdpanna.^ 

He is mentioned, with Ananday Cittargahapatiy Dhammika-upisaka 
and KhuJJuttark, as one who had acquired the four Pafisambhidd while 
being yet a learner {eehha)} 

1 M.i.371ff. 

> MA.ii.621, 830. 


» MA.ii. 620. 

« yBm.ii.442; yibhA.388. 
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5, Upill Thera. — Head of the ohapter of monks sent from Siam, at 
the request of IDttisillrftJaslha, to re-establish the Vpasampada ordina- 
tion in Ceylon. He was held in great esteem by the king of Ceylon 
and often preached to him. Upali died in Ceylon of an incurable disease 
of the nose, and his funeral obsequies were held with great solemnity/ 

1 Cv.c, 71,94,117, 127, 142. 

Upili Gftthft.— The stanzas in which UpUi-Gahapatl uttered the 
Buddha’s praises when Nhtaputta asked him what kind of man was his 
new-found teacher.^ These verses are often quoted; they contain one 
hundred epithets as applied to the Buddha.* 

1 M.i.386f. * Sp.i.267. 

UpUi Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikdya, It contains records of various discussions between 
UpUi (1) and the Buddha and two between Ananda and the Buddha, 
regarding matters connected with the Vinaya} 

1 A. V. 70-7. 

1. UpUi Sutta.— Records the events that lead to the conversation 
of UpUi-Gahapati {q.v.). The Buddha is asked, first by DIgha-TapassI 
and then by Upali, as to which of the three kinds of deeds — of body, 
speech and mind — are the most criminal. Those of mind, says the 
Buddha; those of body, say the followers of Nitaputta. By various 
illustrations the Buddha convinces Upali that his contentions are 
wrong. The sutta concludes with a series of verses (the Upali Gftthft) 
in which Upali sings the Buddha's praises.^ 

1 M.i.371 ff. 


2. Upftli Sutta. — UpUi Thera visits the Buddha and asks him for what 
purpose the various precepts^have been laid down for disciples and why 
the patimokkha has been recited ? For ten purposes, says the Buddha, 
and proceeds to enumerate them. Similarly, ten reasons are given 
which justify the suspension of the patimokkha} 

^ A. V. 70 f. 

3. Upfill Sntta.— Upili (1) Tints the Bnddha and expresses a desire 
to retire to the solitude of the forest. Such a step is not desirable for 
those who have not attained to tranquillity of mind, says the Buddha, 
and explains his meaning by various sinules. A full-grown elephant 
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could disport himself in a deep lake according to his fancy, not so a 
hare or a oat. The sutta goes on to describe how, as a result of the 
arising of a Tath&gata in the world, a householder would listen to the 
Dhamma, renounce the world* give up all evil practices and gradually 
attain to full development of the four jhanas. ITpali is advised to live 
among the monks and not go into the forest.^ 

1 A.V.201 ft. 

UpUl-pafieaka. — One of the chapters of the Parivara, containing 
various questions asked by UpUi (1) regarding Yimya rules and the 
Buddha’s explanations of the same.^ 

1 Vin. V. 180-206. 

UpUl-puceUU-bhftnavira. — The sixth chapter of the ninth Khandhaka 
of the Mahavagga} i 

1. Upftsaka Vagga. — The second chapter of the Brahnut^a Samyutta.^ 

1 H. i. 172 ff. 

2. Upftsaka Vagga. — The eighteenth chapter of the Paftcaka Nipdta 

of the Anguttara Nikdya ; on various matters, chiefly connected with 
laymen.^ i 203-18. 


3. UpSsaka Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Dasaka Ntpala of the 
A^uttara N ikaya} i ^ ^ 175.206. 


Upfisabtaa.— Name of a Faccoka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 69; MA. ii. 890; ApA. i. 106. 

UpSsIkfi Vihgra,— A nunnery in AnurSdhapura, built by Devinaipplya* 
tissa. for the accommodation of AnuUi and her followers, pending the 
arrival of SaAghainitt&.‘ Later, Sahghamitta took up her residence 
there and it was enlarged by the addition of twelve buildings, three of 
which gained peculiar sanctity because in these were set up the mast, 
the rudder and the helm of the ship that had brought the Bodhi-tree 
to Ceylon, and these buildings were called, respectively, the Kfipayaf- 
thtthaptta^haia, the Piyathaplta-ghara and the Arittatluvltandiwa 
Even when other sects arose, these twelve buildings were occupied by 
the Hatthilhaka (or orthodox) nuns.* 

* Hhv. ZTiii.l2. the houaea were originally called O Bl S g a a g* 

* /Mi.,zjz.68ff.;tbef»W(p.408)My8 gira,Malilfaiiiainend81i!lTC44U|ln. 
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UpUtana Jfttaka (No. 231). — Once the Bodhisatta was an elephant- 
trainer and taught his art to a young man of Easi. The latter wished 
to take service under the king, but would not accept any fee less than 
that paid to his teacher. A contest of skill was arranged to settle the 
point. The night before the contest the Bodhisatta taught an elephant 
to do all things awry, going back when told to go forward, etc. At the 
time of the contest the pupil could not match this in any way and was 
defeated and stoned to death by the onlookers. The Bodhisatta there^ 
upon declared that a low-bred churl was like an ill-made shoe {updham). 

The story was told concerning the base ingratitude of Devadatta.^ 

1 J.ii.221 ff. 


Upfthana Vagga. — The ninth section of the Duka Nipdta of the Jdta- 

kaUhakathd} , , 

^ J. 11. 221-42. 


Upekkhaka Sutta. — ^Moggallana tells the monks how he entered in 
and abode in the fourth jhdna} 

1 S.iv.265f. 


1. Upekha Sutta. — Ananda says that Sariputta’s senses are clean and 
hi§ face translucent. How has he spent the day ? Sariputta answers 
that he has been in the fourth jhdna, wherein is neither pleasure nor 
pain but pure equanimity.' 

1 S.iii.237. 


2. Upekha Sutta . — The idea of equanimity, if cultivated, conduces to 
great gain.^ iB.v.m. 


1. Uposstha. — King, sun of Varakaly&Qa and an anccutor of the Sakyan 
tribe. His huu was Mandh&t&.* He was one of the kings at the beginning 
of the kappa,^ In the Digha Commentary he is given as the son of 
Vanunandh&ta and the father of Cara. In the northern texts he is called 

Uposadha.* 

*Dpv. iii.4. I ‘DA.i. 268. 

* J.ii.311; iii.464. | * Mtu.i. 348; Divy.210. 

2. Uposatha. — The name of the Elephant-Treasure of the Cakkavatti 
Mahftsodaswna. He was “all white, sevenfold firm {sattapj^iUha), 
wonderful in power, fl)dng through the sky.”* In the Lalita Vistara 
his name is given as BoW. 

1 D.ii.l74: M.iii.l73f. 
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Uposatha is also the name of a tribe of elephants, the ninth in a series 
of ten tribes, of ascending importance.* It is said that a cakkavatti's 
elephant belongs either to the Chaddanta tribe or to the Uposatha. If 
a Chaddanta elephant comes to a cakkavatti, it is the youngest of the 
tribe that comes, if an Uposatha elephant, then it will be the foremost.^ 
When the cakkavatti dies, the elephant goes back to his fellows.* The 
strength of an Uposatha elephant is equal to that of one thousand 
million men.* In the Milhhdapafiha^ the king of the Uposatha elephants 
is described as being gentle and handsome, eight cubits in height and nine 
in girth and length, shewing signs of rut in three places on his body, 
all white, sevenfold-firm. Just as this elephant could never be put 
into a cowpen or covered with a saucer, so could no one keep as slaves the 
children of Vessantara. 

a DA.ii. 673; UdA. 403. I « DA.ii. 635. 

^ DA. ii. 624; J. iv. 232, 234; KhA. | ® BuA.37. 

172. * ’p.282. 

3. Uposatha. — Known as Uposatha-kumara. The eldest of the ninety- 
nine brothers of Saipvara, king of Benares. When Samvara ascended 
the throne, his brothers protested and laid siege to his city; but Uposatha, 
having discovered by means of questions put to Sanivara, that he was 
in character by far the best suited for kingship, persuaded the others 
to renounce their claims to the throne. Uposatha is identified with 
Sirlputta/ 

1 J. iv, 133 ff. 

Uposatha Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Atthaha Nipdta of the 
Aiiguitara Nikdya, containing suttas on the upoaathay among othor 
things.^ 

1 A. iv. 248-73. 

1. Uposatha Sutta.— Suttas dealing with questions asked by monks 
of the Buddha as to why certain Nagas (egg-born, womb-born, moisture- 
born and born without parents) should keep the fast day, divesting 
themselves of their Naga forms ! The Buddha replies that they do so 
because they wish to be born in happy states.^ 

1 s. iii. 241 f . 

2. Uposatha Sutta. — One uposatha-da,y^ the Buddha, surrounded by 
the company of monks, was seated in the Mlgaramatu-pisUaf in 
Savatthi. Looking round and finding them seated in silence, he spoke 
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their praises, saying how some of them had won access to the devas, 
some to Brahma, others to the Imperturbable (anyja), and yet others to 
the Ariyan state/ 

^ A. ii.l83f. 

3. Uposatha Sutta. — One uposatha-night, during the first watch, Ananda 
approaches the Buddha and asks him to recite the Patimokkha, Three 
times he asks, but the Buddha remains silent, and at last says that 
the assembly is impure. Hah&moggall&na, who is present, looks round, 
and seeing there a monk given up to wicked ways, asks him to leave. 
On his refusing to do so, Moggallana takes him by the hand and leads 
him away. Thereupon the Buddha proceeds to explain how, just as 
the sea is full of eight kinds of marvels, so is the Dhamma.^ 

1 A.iv.204ff. 

4. Uposatha (v,L Uposathahga) Sutta.— Vis&kha, having taken the 
uposatha vows, visits the Buddha at noontide in the Hig&ramatu-pisida. 
The Buddha explains to her that there are various ways of observing the 
sabbath; these he describes as the herdsman's sabbath, the sabbath of 
the naked ascetics and the sabbath of the Ariyans.^ 

1 A.i.206f. 

Uposathakhanfa.— The second section of the Bhuridatta J&taka/ 

1 j. vi. ias-70. 


Uposathakhandhaka. — The second chapter of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vimiya Pitaka} 


1 Vin.i. 101-36. 


Uposathakkhandha Sutta. — One of the discourses occurring in the 
U posathakhatidha. It is quoted in the Atthasdlinl as authority that 
might be used by any opponent to prove that an immoral act of speech 
also arises in the mind-door. The Commentary proceeds to explain 
how this argument could be refuted.^ 

1 DhsA. 92 f. 

Uposatha-vinieehaya. — A Vinaya treatise, written in Burma.^ 

^ Bodei op. et(.,44. 


Uposatha-vlmftna.— See UposafU. 
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UposatU* — A pious lay-devotee of Sftketa. She did many deeds of 
merit, and was born in Tftvattqisai her abode being known as the Upo-* 
sathapVlmftna. It is said that she was known in Saketa as Uposathfi, 
because of the life she led. She expresses to HoggalUna her remorse 
that she should have desired to be born in Nandana-vana, instead of 
listening to the Buddha's teaching and putting an end to all birth.^ 

1 Vv.20f.; VvA. H6f. 

‘^UppaJJantl” Sutta . — On the power of earnestness (appamdda), 

1 A.i. 11. 

Uppa^i Vagga.— See Sukhindriya Vagga. 

Uppatika Sutta. — On the five controlling faculties {indriydni) — of 
discomfort, of unhappiness, of ease, of happiness and of indifierence — 
and on how they are conditioned and how they cease to be.^ According 
to the Commentary,^ the title of this sutta should be Uppatipfttika Sutta 
(the sutta which deals with reference to what has gone before). 

» S. v.213f. * SA.iii. 192. 

Uppatha Sutta. — Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s answers 
to them. Lust is the road that leads astray, life perishes both night 
and day, women are they that stain celibacy, the higher life cleanses 
without bathing.^ i S i 38 

Uppanna (or UppSda) Sutta. — Two suttas which state that the seven 
bojjhangas do not arise without the manifestation of a Tathagata.^ 

1 S. V. 77. 

1. Uppala. — A Facceka Buddha mentioned in the Isiglli Sutta.^ 

1 M.iii.70. 

2. Uppala. — One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotiya’s palace. He had 
two thousand followers.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 209. 

3. Uppala.— Father of the warrior Ummida-Phussadeva.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 82. 

4-. Uppala (Uppalaka). — A Niraya.* Buddhaghosa* says, however, that 
it is not a special hell, but the name of a period of suffering in hell. 

^ S.i.l52: 6n. P.126. * SnA.ii. 476f.; see also A. v. 173. 

27 
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5. 0ppala. — One of the treasure-troves that rose up from the earth 
on the day of the Bodhisatta’s birth. It was three gavutas in extent/ 

1 DA. i. 284. 

UppaladiylU Therl. — Thirty-one kappas ago she was the wife of the 
Ehattiya Arupa of ArupavatL One day, being filled with anguish that 
she had not done any good deed which would bring her a happy condition 
of rebirth, she begged her husband for a holy recluse on whom she could 
wait. Her wish was granted, and she gave to the recluse a bowl of 
excellent food and perfume, the whole covered with a large robe. As a 
result, she was born in T&vatiipsa and became for a thousand times 
the consort of the king of the devas. Her body was always of the hue 
of the lotus and she had all womanly beauty. In her last birth she was 
born in a Sakyan family and joined the Bodhisatta’s court at the head 
of a thousand women. Later, she left the world and became an arahant, 
seven days after joining the Order.^ A set of verses in which she sang 
the praises of the Buddha, appear at the end of the Apaddna account. 
She is perhaps to be identified with Som& Theri. 

1 Ap. ii.601>3. 

'ffppalavanpa. — The god to whom Sakka entrusted the guardianship of 
LaAki and its people. He met Vijaya and his followers when they 
landed in Ceylon and sprinkled water on them and wound a sacred thread 
about their hands for protection.^ The god is generally identified with 
Vifnu, though there is evidence to show that, at least in later mythology, 
the two gods were distinct. Somewhere about a.d. 790, a shrine was 
erected to Uppalavappa in Devanagara (modern Hondra) in South 
Ceylon. This shrine was later plundered by the Portuguese. King 
Virabihu offered there a sacrifice of victory^ and ParakkamaUhu IL 
rebuilt the shrine. 

^ Mhv. vii.5. ^ Cv. lxxxiii.49; hoc also Cv. Tra/ii. 152, n. 3. 

1. Uppalavappft Therl, — One of the two chief women disciples of the 
Buddha. She was born in S&vatthi as the daughter of a banker, and 
she received the name of UppalavaQ^jia because her skin was the colour 
of the heart of the blue lotue. When she was come of age, kings and 
commoners from the whole of India sent messengers to her father, 
asking for her hand. He, not wishing to offend any of them, suggested 
that Uppalava^na should leave the world. Because of her upaniBsaya^ 
she very willingly agreed and was ordained a nun. Soon it came to 
her turn to perform certain services in the upo^o^a-halL Lighting 
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tlie lamp, she swept the room. Taking the flame of the lamp as her 
visible object, she developed tgokasii^a and, attaining to jham, became 
an arahant possessed of the four special attainments {pafisambhida). 
She became particularly versed in the mystic potency of transformation 
{iddhivikubbam). When the Buddha arrived at the Ga^d^O^ba^tree to 
perform the Twin Miracle, Uppalava^a offered to perform certain 
miracles herself, if the Buddha would give his consent, but this he re- 
fused/ Later, at Jetavana, in the assembly of the Saflgha, he declared 
her to be the chief of the women possessed of iddW-power.* The Then- 
gath^ contains several verses attributed to her. 

Three of them had been uttered in anguish by a mother who had been 
unwittingly living as her daughter’s rival with the man who jater became 
the monk Gaflgatiriya (q-v,). Uppalava^^a repeated them to help her 
to reflect on the harm and vileness of sensual desires. Two others are 
utterances of joy on the distinctions she had won and another records 
a miracle she performed before the Buddha, with his consent. The rest 
contain a conversation^ between Uppalava^na and Mara, wherein she 
tells him that she has passed completely beyond his power. 

The books give several episodes connected with Uppalava^a. Once 
a young man named Ananda, who was her cousin and had been in love 
with her during her lay-life, hid himself in her hut in Andhavana and, 
in spite of her protestations, deprived her of her chastity. It is said 
that he was swallowed up by the fires of Avici. From that time onwards, 
nuns were forbidden to live in Andhavana.* It is said* that this incident 
gave rise to the question whether even arahants enjoyed the pleasures 
of love and wished to gratify their passions. Why should they not ? 
For they are not trees nor ant-hills, but living creatures with moist 
flesh. The Buddha most emphatically declared that thoughts of lust 
never entered the hearts of the saints. On another occasion, Uppala- 
vaQ^a came across, in Andhavana, some meat left behind, obviously 
for her, by some kind-hearted thief ; having cooked the meat, she took it 
to the Buddha at Veluva^a. Finding him away on his alms-rounds, 
she left the meat with Udayi, who was looking after the vihara, to be 
given to the Buddha, but Udayi insisted on Uppalava^a giving him 
her inner robe as a reward for his services.^ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary^ the miracle which Uppa- 
lavaQi^a volunteered to perform at the 6a];idamba-tree, was the assumption 

^ ThigA. 190, 195. * DhA. ii . 49 f . ; the incident is referred 

* A. i. 26. ’ vv. 234-5. to in Vin. iii. 35. 

* A conversation, more or less identical * E,g . , DhA. iv. 166 f . 

with the foregoing, is recorded in S. i. ^ Vin. iii. 208 f. 

131 f. i ® iii. 211. 
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of fche form of a cakkavatti, with a retinue extending for thirty-six leagues 
and the paying of homage to the Buddha, with all the cakkavatti’s 
followers, in the presence of the multitude. 

Mention is made of a pupil of UppalavaQi;i& followed the Buddha 
for seven years, learning the Vimya^ 

The Buddha declares that Khem& and Uppalava^a are the measure 
of his women disciples, and that the believing nun, if she would aspire 
perfectly, should aspire to be like them.^® 

In Padumuttara*s time Uppalava^i^a saw a woman disciple who was 
declared to be the best of those possessed of supernormal power, and 
wished for herself a similar rank in the dispensation of a future Buddha. 
In the time 61 Kassapa, she was one of the seven daughters of KikI, king 
of Benares, and having done mUny good deeds, was born in heaven. 
Later, she was born in the world of men and had to work for her own 
living. One day she gave to a Pacceka Buddha, who had just risen 
from samddhi, a meal of fried rice in his bowl and covered it with a 
beautiful lotus; the meal had been prepared for herself. The lotus 
she afterwards took back but again replaced it, asking the Pacceka 
Buddha’s forgiveness. She expressed a wish that she should beget as 
many sons as there were grains of rice in her gift, and that lotuses should 
spiing up under her feet as she walked. In her next birth she was born 
in a lotus. An ascetic adopted her as his daughter, but when she grew 
up, the king of Benares, hearing of her beauty, asked the ascetic for her 
hand and made her his chief queen, under the name of Padumavati. 
The king’s other wives were jealous of her beauty, and when the king 
was away, quelling a rising of the border tribes, they concealed in 
caskets the five hundred sons, chief of whom was the prince Mahapaduma 
(j.v.), that were born to Padumavati, and told the king that Padumavati 
was a non-human and had given birth to a log of wood. Padumavati 
was sent away in disgrace, but later, through the instrumentality of 
Sakka^ the trick was exposed, and Padumavati regained all her former 
power and glory. (Her temporary downfall was due to her having with- 
drawn her gift of a lotus to the Pacceka Buddha.) Later, when Maha- 
paduma and his brothers became Pacceka Buddhas, Padumavati died 
of a broken heart and was born in a village outside RSJagaha. There 
some of the Pacceka Buddhas who had been her sons discovered her, 
and they all came to a meal at her house. At the conclusion of the meal 
she offered them blue lotuses, and expressed the wish that her complexion 
should be like the matrix of the blue lotus.^^ 

* Vin.ii.261. Therigathd Commentary t pp. 182 ff.; 

A.i. 88; ii. 164; 8.ii.2d6. AA. i. 188 ff.; but see also DhA. ii. 

This account is a summary of the i 48 f • 
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The Apadana^^ account of the past lives of Uppakavaigi^a differs from 
the above in .several details. According to this account, in Padu- 
muttara*S time she was a Naga maiden named Vlmal& and was impressed 
by the iddAt-powers displayed by a nun, hence her wish for similar 
powers. The Apaddna also mentions Uppalava^a's birth as the daughter 
of a banker of Benares, in the time of Vlpassl. She gave great alms to 
the Buddha and the monks and made offerings of lotuses. She was the 
second daughter of EikI and her name was SamaQagutti. In he1^ next 
birth she became the ravishing daughter of Tlritavacclia of Arlt^hapura. 
In her last birth she became an arahant within a fortnight of her 
ordination. 

Uppalava^a's name occurs several times in the Jaldias, In the 
Kharftdlya Jfttaka'* she was a deer, the sister of the Bo^satta; in the 
TipaUatthamlga Jfitaka** she was the mother of Rfthola, then horn as 
a stag. She is identified with the old woman, the foster-mother of 
Ayyak&]aka,** with the queen Madulakkhap&,** the brahminee in the 
Sirambha,*^ the courtesan in the Kurodhaouiia,** the brahmin’s daughter 
(and sister of Bahula) in the Dhonasftkha,** Slridevl in the Slrlkftla- 
ka^^i,*** the goddess in the Bhlsapuppha,** Manoja’s sister in the 
llanoja,** the ascetic’s daughter in the Kumbhak&ra,** the deity in the 
Jftgaraji,'* in the Safikha,** and in the Kifiehanda,** the sister in the 
Bhlsa,” Sutani in the Rohantamlga,*' the younger sister in the Jayad- 
dlsa,** Kup^ftllni in the Tesakupa,*** Ummadantl in the Ummadantl,** 
Hlridevatt in the Sadhibhojana,** the goddess of the parasol in the 
Mdgapakkba” the ocean spirit in the Mah&Janaka,** the goddess 
in the Sama,** SeU in the Khap^ah&la,** Acclmukhl in the Bhurl- 
datta,” Bherl in the Hah&-ummagga^^ and Kanhajina in the Vessaii- 
tara.** 

It was UppalavaQ^a who ordained Alio]& and her companions, by the 
express wish of the Buddha.*® 


“ ii. 661. But vv. 1-16 quoted in 
the ThigA. differ from those in the 
Apad&na, and agree with the ThigA. 
account. 

“ J. i. 160. 

“ Ibid., 164. 

“ 196. 

« lbid.,m. 

” Ibid., 915. 

*• J.ii.381. 

« J.iii.l68. 

*® 7J«.,264. 

“ Ibid., 310. 

” Ibid., 324. 

" Ibid., 383. 

•* Ibid.,m. 


“ J. iv. 22. 
»• J. V. 11. 

” J. iv. 314. 

Ibid., 423. 
*» J. V. 36. 

Ibid., 126. 
»> Ibid., Z27. 
»» /6tf.,412. 
“ J. vi. 20. 

Ibid., 68. 
» Ibid., 96. 
»• Ibid., 151. 
” Ibid.,2\2. 
« /6«.,478. 

Ibid., 603. 
«• AA. i. 178. 



2. Vj^alavawft. — One of tbe two daughters of KassaHa I. of Ceylon, 
the other being Bodhl. The king built a vihara and called it by his own 
name together with those of his daughters.^ 

^ Gv. xxxix. 11 ; see also Cv. Tra. i, 43, n. 7. 

UppalavamA Sutta. — Becoids a conversation between Uppalavappi 
and IKfirs.^ The ideas are the same as those contained in the verses 
found in the Thengdthd^ but the wording is somewhat different. 

1 S. i. 131 f . ■ vv. 230-6. 

f 0ppalavi]|^, — A village in Ceylon where king Kutakanpa spent some 
time. There he invited the thora Cu|asudhamma and made him live 
at the MU&rama Vihara.^ 

1 VibhA. 452. 

UppalS. — One of the chief women supporters of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. viii.24. 

Upp&tasanti. — A Pali work written by an unknown thera of Laos in 
thtj sixteenth century. It seems to have dealt with rites or charms for 
averting evil omens or public calamities.^ 

^ Bode, op, and n. 6. 

1. Uppada Sutta.>-See Uppanna Sutta, 

2. Uppada Sutta. — The arising of the four elements is the uprising of 
Buffering, their ceasing is its cessation.^ 

1 S. ii. 176. 

3. Uppada Sutta. — Same as No. 2, but with the substitution of the five 
hhandhas for the four elements.^ 

1 S.iii.Slf. 

Upp&da Saipyutta. — The twenty-sixth section of the Samyutta Nikdya} 

^ S.iii. 228-31. 

1. UppUe Sutta (2). — The eight conditions — right views, etc. — come 
into being only on the arising of a Tathagata.' 

» 8. V. 14. 
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2. U^^Ue Sntta. — ^Tbe &7e controlling faculties {indriyaui) of saddhS, 
sati, etc., arise onlj upon the manifestation of a Tathagata.^ 

1 8. V. 236. 

UppSdetabbs Sotta. — On six states which a person holding right 
views will never reach.^ 

i A. iii. 438. 

“UppUenaSatta” (2). — The uprising of the six sense objects — forms* 
sounds, etc. — is the uprising of 111, the persisting of disease, the mani- 
festation of decay and death. The cessajbion of the former leads to ’tte 
disappearance of the latter.^ 

1 S. iv. 14. 

1. Ubbarl. — A princess. In the time of Kaklisandha she was a hen. 
Having heard a monk repeat a formula of meditation, she was born as 
a royal princess and named Ubbarl. Seeing a heap of maggots in the 
privy, she meditated thereon and entered the first jhdna and was bom 
in the Brahma-world. In the time of Gotama Buddha she was reborn 
as a sow in Rijagahap and the Buddha, seeing her, smiled and related 
her past to Anailda. Later she was born in the royal household in Suva^- 
nabhflml, then, in succession, in a horse-dealer's house in Supparaka 
and in a mariner's household in Kftvira. Then she was reborn in a noble- 
man's house in Anuradhapurap and again in the village of Bokkanta in 
South Ceylon, as the daughter of a householder named Sumana. She 
was called Sumand, after her father. When her father moved to the 
village of Mahamunl in Dighavapl, Lakuntaka Atimbara, prime minister 
of Dulthagamanlp met her and married her, and she went to live in 
Mah&punna. 

Having recollected her past births from some words uttered by the 
Elder Anula of Kotipabbatap she joined the Order of Paftcabalaka nuns. 
At Tisfiamah^r&mft she heard the Mahd SatipaUhdna Sutta and became 
a SotdpaisLna. Later, having heard the Asiwo'pama Sutta in Kallaka- 
MahtvibSrap she attained arahantship. On the day of her death she 
related her story, first to the nuns and then in the assembly, in the 
presence of the Elder Haha Tissa of Mapfalfirftma.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 46ff. 

2. Ubbail.— The wife of Cfilanl Brahmadatta, king of Kaplla in the 
PafieUa kingdom. She was a daughter of a poor woman in the village, 
and the king met her while on his wanderings disguised as a tailor. 
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which disguise he assumed in order to find out news of the people for 
himself. She was given the name Ubbar! on the day of her marriage, 
and CulanI made her his chief queen. When the king died, she went 
to the cemetery day after day, lamenting for her dead husband and 
refusing to be comforted. One day the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic 
in Himava, noticed her with his divine eye and appeared before her. 
Having heard her story, he pointed out to her that eighty-six thousand 
kings of Pancala, all bearing the name of Culani Brahmadatta, had 
been burnt in that very spot and that she had been the queen of them all. 
Thereupon, Ubbari abandoned her grief and renounced the world. 
She developed thoughts of loving-kindness and in due course was reborn 
in the Brahma-world.^ 

She is probably to be identified with the queen of Culani Brahmadatta, 
king of Pancala, mentioned in the Mahfi-Ummagga J&taka,‘ in which 
case her original name was Nanda-devi. According to the scholiast,^ 
Ubbari is not a proper name but means any women of the court (orodha), 

1 Pv. 32; PvA. 160-8. * J. vi. 473, 476. » 

3. Ubbari. — Queen Consort of Assaka, king of Potall in the Kasi 
kingdom. She was extremely beautiful and, when she died, the king 
had her body embalmed and placed in a cofiin which was put under his 
bed. She, however, was born as a dung- worm because she had been 
intoxicated by her own beauty. The story is related in the Assaka 
J&taka.^ 

1 J.ii.l66ff. 

4. Ubbari. — Wife of the Prince Brahmadatta^ mentioned in the Dhona- 
sikha Jataka.^ On his deathbed the king thinks of her longingly and 
speaks of her as being of swarthy hue. 

1 J.iii. 161. 


Ubbari-peta-Vatthtt.— The story of Ubbari (2). 

Ubbari Vagga. — The second chapter of the Petavatthu} 

^ 1 Pv. 32 ff. 

Ubb&ha Sutta. — Preached to UpUl (1) on the ten qualities requisite 
in a monk who serves on a committee, appointed for the purpose of taking 
a referendum in matters of discipline.^ 

* A. V. 71 f. 
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UbUrl Therl, — She was bom in the family of a very rich burgess of 
Sftvatthl and was married to the king of Kosala (probably Pasenadl). 
After a few years a daughter was born to her, whom she named JIvft 
(vX JIvailtl). The king was so pleased with the child that he had Ubbir! 
anointed as queen. But the girl died soon afterwards, and Ubbiri, 
distracted, went daily to the chamel-field. One day, as she sat lamenting 
on the bank of the Aclravatl, the Buddha appeared before her in a ray 
of glory. Having listened to her story, the Master pointed out to her 
that in that same burial-ground, eighty-four thousand of her daughters, 
all named Jlva, had been burnt. Pondering on the Master^s words, 
she developed insight and became an arahant. 

When she was a young girl in Hl»|isavati in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, she was one day left *alone in the house. Seeing an arahant 
^or alms, she invited him in and gave him food. As a result 
she was born in T&vatiqisa. Eighty times she reigned as queen in heaven 
and seventy times as queen among men.^ 

No mention is made in the Thengdthd Commentary of her having 
joined the Order, but the Apaddna^ states that she did so. 

1 Thig. vv. 61-2; ThigA. 63 flf. *ii. 626f. 

Ubbhafaka. — A mote-hall built by the Mallas of p&va. When it was 
finished they invited the Buddha to be its first occupant. The Buddha 
went with the monks and spent the night in the hall. It was on this 
occasion that Sirlputta recited the Safigiti Sutta.^ 

Buddhaghosa* says that the hall was so-called (“ Thrown-aloft-er 
because of its great height. 

1 D.iii.207fl. * DA.iii.971. 

Ubbhlda. — A khattiya of sixty thousand kappas ago; a former birth 

of Mahft Kassapa.^ vX nbblddha» Uddlya. 

1 Ap.i.34. 

Ubhaka. — One of the ten sons of Ki}asoka and, later, king of Magadha.^ 

vX Ubhata, Usabha. 

1 Mbv, 98. ’ 

Ubhatobhattha Jfttaka (No. 139). — Once in a village of line-fishermen 
one of the men took his tackle and went with his little son to fish. A 
snag caught hold of his line, but the man, thinking it was a big fish, 
sent his son home to ask his mother to pick a quarrel with the neighbours 



in order to keep them occupied lest thej should claim a share of bis catch. 
When the boy had gone, the fisherman went into the water to drag the 
fish, but he struck against the snag and was blinded in both eyes. More- 
over a robber stole his clothes from the bank and bis wife was taken 
before the village chief and fined and beaten for quarrelling. The 
Bodhisatta who was a Tree-deva saw all this happen and drew a moral 
from it. The story was told in reference to Devadattai who is identified 
with the fisherman, all his enterprises having come to grief. ^ 

1 J. i. 482-4. 

UbhatovlbbaAga. — A collective term, comprehending the Bhikkhu- 
vibhanga and the Bhikkhvni-vibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaka. It consists 
of sixty-four bhdnavdras} 

In the ninefold division of the Buddha’s teachings — sutta, geyya, etc. — 
the Vbhato-vibhartga falls into the category of sutta} Sometimes the 
word seems to be used as varia lectio for Ubhato-imiaya,^ 

^ DA.i. 13; Sp. i. 15. ® 7?.^., Vin. ii. 287; see also Dpv. vii. 

a DA.i. 23; Gv. 67. i 43. 

Ubho Sutta {v,l, UbhatobhSga). On the twofold emancipation.^ 

^ A. iv. 453. 


1. Ummagga Jataka.— See Hahi-Ummagga J&taka. 

2. Ummagga Jfitaka. — The Samantapdsddikd^ mentions a work called 
the Gu]lia-Ummagga in a list of heretical works which pass oil as the 
word of the Buddha, but which are the teachings of unbelievers. 

^ iv. 742. 

Ummagga Sutta. — A certain monk approaches the Buddha and asks 
various questions: “ By what is the world led ? By what is it drawn 
along ? Under the sway of what that has arisen, does it go ?" The 
Buddha praises the questioner : ** Happy is your approach ” {bhaddako te 
ummaggo) and says that the answer to his question is thought.*' Of 
what sort is the man widely learned who knows the Dhamma ?’* He 
who understands the meaning and text of the Dhamma and is set on 
living in accordance with it." Similarly, the man of great wisdom is 
he who thinks for the profit both of himself and of the whole world.^ 

^ A. ii. 177 f. (On the title of the sutta and the meaning of the word ummagqa 
see GS.ii. 184, n. 5.) 
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nillllllkgga^«|(^^ — A name given to a part of the river wbieh flows 
from the east of Anotatta, before it^ ultimately divides into the five 
great rivers, OaAgfl» Tamunii etc. The Ummagga-Gaflga is the continu- 
ation of the Bahala-Oaflgft and flows for sixty leagues under the earth, 
till it reaches the rock named ViJJha.^ 

^ SnA.ii.439; AA.ii.760; UdA.302. 

Ummadantl.— The daughter of the banker Tlrltavaoeha of Arlt(ha- 
pura. When she came of age, she was so beautiful that all who saw her 
lost control of themselves. At her father’s request, Slvl, the king of 
the country (who was the Bodhisatta) sent fortune-tellers to examine 
her, with a view to making her his wife, but the brahmins, on seeing her, 
were so intoxicated with passion that Ummadant! had them driven out 
of the house. They returned and told the king that she was a witch, 
and she was, therefore, given in marriage to Ahlpftraka, son of the 
commander-in-chief. Ummadantl bore the king a grudge for having 
refused her hand, and one feast day, when the king passed under her 
window, she threw flowers at him to attract his attention. From the 
moment that the king saw Ununadantl, he was beside himself with 
longing for her and lay on his couch raving about her. When Ahiparaka 
heard what had happened he offered his wife to the king, but Sivi was 
too righteous to hear of accepting the gift, and by a supreme effort of 
will he overcame his infatuation. 

In a former birth Ummadant! was born in a poor family of Benares, 
and on a certain festal day having seen some holy women clad in robes 
dyed scarlet with safflower she asked her parents for a similar robe. 
Realising that they were too poor to afford the gift, she worked for a 
long time for another family, and they finally gave her a robe. When 
she was about to don it, after a bath in the river, she saw a disciple of 
Eassapa Buddha standing without any proper clothes, his robes having 
been stolen from the river bank. She first gave him half her garment, 
then, seeing how radiant he looked in it, she gave him also the other 
half and uttered a prayer that in a further existence she should surpass 
all other women in looks and be of maddening beauty. 

She is identified with the Theri niq[talavapp&/ 

The story is related in the Ummadantl Jfitaka.* 

' See also ThigA. 192, v. 28, quoted from the Apadana. * J . v. 209 ff. 

Ummadantl Jdtaka (No. 627 ).— The story of Ummadantl, as given 
above. The story was related in connection with a backsliding brother 
who, having seen a very beautiful woman as he was going his alms-rounds 
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in Uvatthl, gave himself up to despair and had to be led to the Buddha 
for admonition.^ The story is alfo found, with certain slight variations, 
in the Jatakamdld under the title of VmvnMayantl Jataha} 

The tale of a maiden who made all who saw her mad, and of the love- 
smitten monarch who preferred walking in the right path and even 
meeting death itself to indulging in passion, is found also in the 
Kathasaritsa^ara? 

^J. V. 209ff. j ^ E.g,, in the 15th, 23rd and Qlst 

* No.xiii. I taraiiga, 

Umm&da-CIttft.— Mother of Pa^fukabhaya, king of Ceylon. She was 
the daughter of Bhaddakaecana and Pan^uvasudeva, and when she was 
born the brahmins foretold that her son would kill all his uncles. Her 
brothers, therefore, resolved to kill her, but she was saved by her eldest 
brother Abhaya. She was put in a chamber built on a single pillar, 
with an entrance through the king's bedroom. But Dighag&maqd fell 
in love with her and visited her at night with the help of a hook-ladder. 
Later, when with child, she was given to him in marriage.^ 

She was given the name of Ummada-Citta because the mere sight of 
her beauty drove men mad.® 

^ Mhv. ix. 1 flF.; Dpv. x, 4. ® Mhv. ix. 5. 

Ummftda-Phussadeva.~See Phussadeva. 

Umm&pupphi. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the 
Mah&samaya Sutta/ They are so-called because their bodies were azure 
in colour, like wmwa-flowers.® 

^ D.ii. 260. ‘ DA. ii. 690; see also 662; MA.ii. 706. 

1. Ummipupphlya Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth when a 
festival was being held in honour of the thu'pa erected over the relics 
of Siddhattha Buddha, he placed an t/mmd-flower on the thupa. Nine 
kappas ago he became king eighty-five times under the name of Soma- 
deva.^ 

He is probably identical with CakkhapUa Thera.® 

^ Ap. i. 172. * See ThagA. i. 196. 

2. Ummdpnpphiya Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth he saw the 
Buddha Siddhattha wrapt in samddhi and offered him, in homage, 
azure {umma-) flowers, which formed a canopy above the Buddha's 
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head. Later, Ummapupphiya was born in Tlistta. Fifty-five kappas 
ago he was a king called San^taeehadana.^ 

1 Ap.i.258. 

Uminl Sutta. — ^Four perils have to be faced by those whp go down 
into the water: waves, sharks, whirlpools and sea-monsters. Like perils 
await those who go from the household life to homelessness.^ 

^ A.ii. 123 ff. This sutta is included as part of the Caluma SiAta (M. i. 460 f.). 

Uyyfinadvira.— A gate in Pulatthipura, built by ParalduuiiabUiu I.' 

^ Gy.lxxiii.l62. 

Uraga. — A mountain near Himava. In a previous birth, Gosila 
Thera saw there a rag-robe hanging, to which he paid homage^ (v,l. 

Udaka and Udafigana). 

^ ThagA. i.79; Ap.ii.434. 

1. Uraga Jitaka (No. 154).— King Brahmadatta of Benares once held 
a festival to which came the inhabitants of many worlds. A Naga in 
the crowd, not noticing that the person beside him was a Garuda, laid 
a hand on his shoulder; discovering his mistake, he was frightened 
to death and ran away, pursued by the Garuda. The Naga, coming to 
a river, where an ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, was bathing, 
took refuge in the ascetic’s bark-garment. The Garuda, though able 
to see the Naga, would not attack him out of respecr for the ascetic. 
The latter took both of them to his hermitage and made them friendly 
towards each other by preaching the blessings of loving-kindness. 

The story was related in reference to two soldiers who were in the habit 
of quarrelling whenever they met. Not even the king could reconcile 
them. The Buddha visited them at their homes and, having made them 
both sotapannas, took them to see each other. Thenceforth they were 
great friends, and people marvelled at the Buddha’s power.^ 

The Nakula Jfttaka was also preached in this connection. 

1 J. ii. 12-14. 

2. Uraga Jitaka (No. 354). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin in 
Benares. His household consisted of himself, his wife, a son, a daughter, 
a daughter-in-law and a female slave. They lived happily together, 
and on the Bodhisatta’s advice kept their thoughts constantly fixed 
on the inevitablenesB of death. One day, while burning some rubbish 
in the field, the son was bitten by a snake and died. The father laid 
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his body under a tree, and having sent word to his house that all the 
others should oome.with perfumes and flowers, when bringing his meal, 
he went on with his work. After the meal they made a funeral pyre 
and burnt the body, but not one of them wept a single tear. By virtue 
of their piety, Sakka’s throne was heated and he appeared to them in 
disguise. He questioned them separately as to whether their laok of 
any show of grief for the dead meant that they did not love him. Being 
convinced that their composure was due to their practice of the thought 
of death, he revealed his identity, and filled their house with the seven 
kinds of treasures. The story was related to a landowner of S&vatthi 
who, when his son died, gave himself up to despair. The Buddha visited 
him and consoled him.^ 

This story is referred to in the Dhanumpada Commentary,^ 

1 J.iii.l62ff. a DhA.iii.277. 


1. Braga Vagga.— The first chapter of the Sutta Nipftta. 
of twelve suttas.^ 


1 Sii. 1 ff. 


It consists 


2. Braga Vagga. — The first section of the Peta-VaUhu. The last 
lAory in the section is called Braga Peta-Vatthu/ 

1 Pv., p. 11. 

Braga Sutta. — The first sutta of the SutUi Nipdta, It was preached 
at the Agg&]ava Cetiya in A]avi. The A|avaka monks cut down trees 
to build new houses for themselves, and one of them in felling a tree 
which was the abode of a treo-spritc hurt her child’s hand. Though 
sorely tempted to kill the monk on the spot, the sprite checked herself 
and made complaint to the Buddha, who asked her to occupy another 
tree.^ The first stanza of the sutta was preached to the devata. The 
Sutta-Nipdta Commentary gives the occasions on which the other stanzas 
were preached. Buddhaghosa* says that the devata mentioned above 
took up her residence in Jetavaua, on a spot indicated to her by the 
Buddha, and had, therefore, the privilege of listening to the Buddha's 
sermons at close quarters, even when there were great assemblies of the 
devas present and less powerful devas, like herself, had generally to jdeld 
place to the more powerful. She could not be dislodged from 'the place 
appointed to her by the Buddha. 

^ SnA. i. 3f.; the story is also given in 
Vin. iv. 34 and in DhA. iii. 229 f . 


* SnA. i. 16 if. 

• Sp.iv.761. 
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UrftgftpUtft* — The residence of BuddhsdftttA euthor of the 

JinSlank§ra and several other books, Uragapura was probably in 
Southern India on the banks of the Kaveri.^ 

1 P.L.O.\o6f. 

Uracehadi. — One of the nine daughters of King KIki. She was bom 
with the semblance of a necklet upon her neck and shoulders, as though 
drawn by a painter, hence her name, Uracchada. When sixteen years 
old she heard Eassapa Buddha preach, and became a sotdpanna. That 
same day she attained arahantship, entered the Order and passed into 
Nibbana.^ 

In the time of Vipass!, both Uracchada and Queen M&yd (mother 
of Gotama Buddha) were born as the daughters of King Bandhumd. 
One day the king received a present of a golden wreath, worth a 
thousand, and a box of precious sandalwood. He gave the sandalwood 
to the elder daughter and the wreath to the younger. The two girls, 
wishing to present their gifts to the Buddha, obtained the king’s consent. 
The elder princess powdered the sandalwood and filled a golden box with 
it. The younger had the wreath made into a necklet and placed it in a 
golden casket. They then went to the Buddha, and the elder reverently 
sprinkled his body with sandalwood and scattered it in his cell with the 
prayer, May I, in time to come, be the mother of a Buddha like you.” 
The younger reverently placed the necklet on the Buddha and prayed, 
“ Until I attain arahantship, may this ornament never part from my 
body.'’* 

According to the Vimamvatthu Commentary^ Uracchada’s name was 
UracchadamUa and her teacher was a brahmin named Gopfila* who was 
also present when the Buddha preached to Uracchadamala. But he 
did not acquire any special attainments. 

1 J. vi.48l. » Ibid,, 480. * pp. 270f. 

Urucetiya.— Sec Mahathfipa. 

U rn dhji.min^rftkkh Ita. — A thera who came from the Ghosit&rama in 
Kosambi, with thirty thousand monks, to be present at the foundation 
ceremony of the MaUthupa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxix. 34. 

Urubuddbarakkhlta. — An Elder who was present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Mahithupa. He came from the Mahavana in Vesali, 
with eighteen thousand monks.* 

^ Mhv. xxix. 33. 
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UnisaAgharakkhits. — An Elder who came with forty thousand monks 
from the DakkhlQftglrl in Ujjeni, to be present at the MahithQiia founda- 
tion ceremony.^ 

^ Mhv. xziz. 35. 

1. Uruvela Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, when he was at UruveU, under the AJapUa tree, he realised 
that there was no one in the world worthy to be his teacher. So he 
decided to obey and serve the Dhamma. Sahampatl appeared and 
told him that such had been the custom of previous Buddhas also.^ 

1 A.ii.20f. 

2. Uruvela Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks how a number of 
brahmins had visited him at Univett and asked him if it were true that 
he did not reverence old men ? He taught them how it was not old 
age which deserved reverence, but the qualities which men possessed, 
and he set forth those qualities.^ 

lA. ii. 22 f. 

Uruvelakappa. — A township of the Mallas in the Malla country. Once 
when the Buddha was staying there, Bhadragaka, the headman of the 
town, visited him, and the Buddha preached to him a sermon on the 
arising and the cessation of 111.^ It was perhaps on the same occasion 
that the Buddha was visited by the headman Rasiya, and he seems to 
have talked to him on various topics connected with the doctrine.® 
Record is also made of a sermon preached by the Buddha at Uruvela- 
kappa and addressed to the monks regarding the importance of insight 
{ariyaMiia)? 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Uruvelakappa, he informed 
Ananda that he wished to spend the day alone in the Hah&vana, and he 
went there and sat down at the foot of a tree. Meanwhile the house- 
holder Tapassu arrived and told Ananda that he could not understand 
how young men in the prime of life found any attraction in renouncing 
the world. Ananda took Tapassu to the Buddha, who set his doubts 
at rest.* 

ig.iv. 327f. I » v.228f. 

»/ft«i.,330ff. I *A.iv. 438fF. 

Uruvela-Kassapa.-— One of three brothers, the Tebhfttlka-Jatllas, 
living at Uruvela. He lived on the banks of the Nerafijarft with five 
hundred disciples. Further down the river lived his brothers Naldi- 
Kassapa with three hundred disciples and GayA-Kassapa with two 
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hundred. The Buddha visited Uiuvela-Kassapa and took lodging for 
the night where the eaored fire was kept, in spite of Eassapa’s warning 
that the spot was inhabited by a fierce Naga. The Buddha, by his 
magical powers, overcame, first this Naga and then another, both of 
whom vomited fire and smoke. Eassapa being pleased with this ex- 
hibition of ^At-power, undertook to provide the Buddha with his 
daily food. Meanwhile the Buddha stayed in a grove near by, waiting 
for the time when Eassapa should be ready for conversion. Here he 
was visited by the Four Regent Gods, Sakka, Brahmft and others. 
The Buddha spent the whole rainy season there, performing, in all, 
three thousand five hundred miracles of various kinds, reading the 
thoughts of Eassapa, splitting firewood for the ascetics’ sacrifices, 
heating stoves for them to use after bathing in the cold weather, etc. 
Still Eassapa persisted in the thought, ** The great ascetic is of great 
magic power, but he is not an arahant like me.” Finally the Buddha 
decided to startle him by declaring that he was not an arahant, neither 
did the way he followed lead to arahantship. Thereupon Eassapa 
owned defeat and reverently asked for ordination. The Buddha asked 
him to consult with his pupils, and they cut oil their hair and threw it 
with their sacrificial utensils into the river and were all ordained. Nadi- 
Kassapa and Gaya-Kassapa came to inquire what had happened, and 
they, too, were ordained with their pupils. At Gayasisa the Buddha 
preached to them the Fire Sermon (Adittarpariyftya), and they all attained 
arahantship. 

From Gayasisa the Buddha went to Rajagaha with the Kassapas 
and their pupils, and in the presence of Bimbisara and the assembled 
populace Uruvela-Eassapa declared his allegiance to the Buddha.^ 

Later, in the assembly of monks, Uruvela-Eassapa was declared to 
be the chief of those who had large followings (aggam nuihdparisdmm),^ 
Six verses attributed to him are found in the Theragdthd,^ wherein he 
reviews his achievement and relates how he was won over by the Buddha. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and having 
seen the Buddha declare a monk* to be the best of them with large 
followings, wished for himself to be so honoured in a future life, and 
did many works of merit towards that end. 

Later, he was born in the family of Phussa Buddha as his younger 
step-brother, his father being Mahlnda.* He had two other brothers. 
The three quelled a frontier disturbance and, as a reward, obtained the 

^ This story of the conversion of the * vv. 375-80. 

Kassapas is given in Vin. i. 24 ff. and in ^ Slhaghosa was his name (Ap. ii. 481). 

AA.i. 165f.; alsoin ThagA.i.434ff. * According to Bu. xix. 14, Phussa’s 

* A. i. 25. father was Jayasena. 
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right to entertain the Buddha for three months. They appointed three 
of their ministers tb make all the arrangements and they themselveB 
observed the ten precepts. The three ministers so appointed were, in 
this age, BlmbisSra, VlsUdia and Rafthaptla. 

Having sojourned among gods and men, the three brothers, in their 
last birth, were bom in a brahmin family, the name of which was 
Kassapa* They learnt the three Vedas and left the household life.* 

According to the Mah&-Nirada-Kassapa Jfttaka,^ Univela-Eassapa 
was once born as Aftgatl, king of MlthiU in the Videha country. He 
listened to the teachings of a false teacher called Gupa and gave himself 
up to pleasure, till he was saved by bis wise daughter Ru]&, with the help 
of the Brahma Narada, who was the Bodhisatta. 

Uruvela-Eassapa was so called partly to distinguish him from other 
Eassapas and partly because he was ordained at Uruvela. At first 
he had one thousand followers, and after he was ordained by the Buddha 
all his followers stayed with him and each of them ordained a great 
number of others, so that their company became very numerous.® 

The scene of the conversion of Uruvela-Kassapa is sculptured in 
Sanchi. According to Tibetan sources, Eassapa was one hundred and 
twenty years old at the time of his conversion.® Hiouen Thsang 
f'^und a stupa erected on the spot where the Buddha converted Eassapa.^* 

Belatthasisa was a disciple of Uruvela-Eassapa and joined his teacher 
when the latter was converted.^^ Senaka Thera was Kassapa’s sister’s 
son.^* Vaechapala was among those who joined the Order, after having 
seen Eassapa pay homage to the Buddha at Bajagaha.^® 

• AA. i. 105 f.; DhA. i. 83 ff.; Ap. . » Rockhill,op. ft7.,40. 

ii. 481 ff. * 10 Beal, Bud. Hecords.ii. 130. 

’ J. vi. 220 ff.; Ap, ii. 483. “ ThagA. i. 07. 

» AA. i. 166. « Ibid., 388. ^ Ibid., 150. 

Uruvelapattona.— See Uruveli (2). 

Uruvela-pitlhftrlya-bh&nav&ra. — The twenty-first chapter of the first 
Khandhaka of the Mahdvagga in the Vinaya Pitaka. 

Uruve)a. — One of the chief lay supporters of Sumedba Buddha.^ 

1 Bu.xii.25. 

Uruvelamapfala.— A district in Rohapa, in South Ceylon, where t^e 
ministers Bhflta, Rakkba and Klttl obtained a decisive victory over 
their enemies. This battle enabled them to get possession of the Buddha’s 
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Bowl and the Tooth Belio.* Geiger thinks that the place was near the 
modem Monarigala.* ‘ 

^ Cvg Ixxiv. 125-6. * Cv. Tra, ii. 33, n. 1. 


Univela-vDlba. — A vihara in Ceylon, restored by VlJayaMLha 1/ 
It may have been in the city called Devanagara.* 

1 Mhv. lx. 59. • Cv. Tra, i. 220, n. 2. 


1 . UraveU, — A locality on the banks of the Nerafijarftp in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bodhi-trce at Buddhagaya. Here, after leaving A)ftra 
and Uddaka, the Bodhisatta practised during six years the most severe 
penances. His companions were the Paftcavagglya-monks, who, how- 
ever, left him when he relaxed the severity of his austerities.^ The 
place chosen by the Bodhisatta for his penances was called Senft-lllgama.* 
The Jdtaha version* contains additional particulars. It relates that once 
the Bodhisatta fainted under his austerities, and the news was conveyed 
to his father that he was dead. Silddhodaiia» however, refused to believe 
this, remembering the prophecy of Kd|adevala. When the Bodhisatta 
decided to take ordinary food again, it was given to him by a girl, Sujdti/ 
daughter of Senfinl of the township of Senani. In the neighbourhood 
of Uruvela were also the Ajap&la Banyan-tree, the Mucalinda-tree and 
the RdJ&yatana-tree, where the Buddha spent some time after his 
Enlightenment, and where various shrines, such as the Animisa-^etlyap 
the Ratanaeafikama-cetiya and the Ratanaghara later came into existence.* 
From Uruvela the Buddha went to Islpatauap but after he had made 
sixty-one arahants and sent them out on tour to preach the Doctrine, 
he returned to Uruvela, to the Kappasikavanasap^a and converted 
the Bbaddavagglyft.* At Uruvela dwelt also the Tebh&tikar Jatilas i 
Univela-Kassapa, Nadi-Kassapa and Gayd-Kassapa, who all became 
followers of the Buddha.’ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,* it was while spending the rainy 
season at Uruvela, waiting for the time when the Kassapa brothers 
should be ripe for conversion, that the Buddha, on the full-moon day of 
PhuBsa, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, paid his first 
visit to Ceylon. 

Mention is made of several temptations of the Buddha while he dwe t 
at Uruvela, apart from the supreme contest with Mara, under the Bodhi- 


^ M. i. 166. ‘ Ou this name see s.o, 

’ J . i. 67 f . * For details see SuJiUh 

* For the inoidents ooimected with 
these various places see a.v. 


i • Vin.i.23f.; I)hA.i.72. 

’ Vin.i.25. 

8 A\y., Mhv. i. 17 if.; I>pv. i- 35, 38, 
I 81. 
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tree. Once Mara came to him in the darkness of the night in the gnise 
of a terrifying elephant, trying to frighten him. On another dark night 
when the rain was falling drop by drop, Mara came to the Buddha and 
assumed various wondrous shapes, beautiful and ugly. Another time 
Mara tried to fill the Buddha^s mind with doubt as to whether he had 
really broken away from all fetters and won complete Enlightenment.* 
Seven years after the Buddha’s Renunciation, Mara made one more 
attempt to make the Buddha discontented with his lonely lot and it 
was then, when Mara had gone away discomfited, that Mara’s three 
daughters, Ta^hft, Rati and Rag&y made a final effort to draw the 
Buddha away from his purpose.^® It was at Uruvela, too, that the 
Buddha had misgivings in his own mind as to the usefulness of preaching 
the Doctrine which he had realised, to a world blinded by passions and 
prejudices. The Brahma Sahampati thereupon entreated the Buddha 
not to give way to such diffidencc.^^ It is recorded that either on this 
very occasion or quite soon after, the thought arose in the Buddha’s 
mind that the sole method of winning Nibbana was to cultivate the four 
satipaUhatias and that Sahampati visited the Blessed One and con- 
firmed his view.^* A different version occurs elsewhere,^® where the 
thought which arose in the Buddha’s mind referred to the five controlling 
ficultics (saddhindriya, etc.), and Brahma tells the Buddha that in the 
time of Eassapa he had been a monk named Sabaka and that then he 
had practised these five faculties. 

The name Uruvela is explained as meaning a great sandbank {mahd 
vddj mdlianto vdlikardsi), A story is told which furnishes an alternative 
explanation : Before the Buddha’s appearance in the world, ten thousand 
ascetics lived in this locality, and they decided among themselves that 
if any evil thought arose in the mind of any one of them, he should 
carry a basket of sand to a certain spot. The sand so collected eventu- 
ally formed a great bank.^® In the Divydvaddm^^ the place is called 
Uruvilva. The Mdhdvasi'ijl^^ mentions four villages as being in Uruvela: 
Praskandaka, Balakalpa, Ujjangala and Jangala. 


® S.i.l03ff. 

/6/rf.,124f. 

/6t(/.,136fr.; Vin.i.4f. 

“ S. V. 107; and again, 185. 


« /6m/., 232. 

AA. ii. 470; UdA. 20; MA. i. 376; 
MT. 84. 

“p.202. “ii. 207. 


2. Univeli, — A township in Ceylon, founded by one of the ministers 
of Vljaya.^ According to a different tradition,® it was founded by a 
brother of Bhaddakaceftnft, called Uruvela. Uruvela was evidently a 
^ Dpv.ix.36; Mhy.vii.45. 

® /6m/., ix. 9; perhaps this refers to another settlement. 
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port as well, because we are told that when Duffhagftmanl decided to 
build the MahS^Thfipa, six wagonloads of pearls as large as myrobalan 
fruit, mixed with coral, appeared on dry land at the Univela-pattwa.” 
Near Uruvela was the ValH-vlhftra, built by Subha/ 

Geiger^ thinks that Uruvela was near the mouth of the modem 
Kali Oya, five yojanas — i,e. about forty miles — to the west of Anurft- 

dbapora. 

* xxviii. 36. ^ Ibid.,xxxv,6B. * Mhv. Tw. 189, n. 2. 

3. UruveU. — A village to which Queen SugaU (g*v.) fied, taking the 
sacred relics, the Alms Bowl and the Tooth Relic.^ It is identified 
with Etimole about five or six miles south-east of Monoragala.* It is 
perhaps to be identified with UnivelailiaQfapa. 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 88. • Cv. Tra, ii . 29, n. 4. 

Uruve|i. — One of the two chief women disciples of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 43; fiu. XXV. 40. 

niadig&llia. — A village in Rohapa where a battle took place between 
the forces of Parakkamabfihu I. and the rebels.^ 

1 Cv.lxxv. 18. 

niflka Jitaka (No. 270). — Once the birds wanted to select a king 
because all the other animals had kings. It was proposed to make the 
owl king, but when the vote came to be taken, a crow stood up and 
objected, saying: If this is how he looks wlicn he is being consecrated 
king, how will he look when he is angry V* The owl gave him chase 
and the birds chose a goose instead. Here began the eternal enmity 
of the owl and the crow. The story was told by the Buddha when it 
was reported to him that the owls near Jetavana were killing numerous 
crows nightly.^ 

1 J.ii. 361-4. 

Ulftra^vlmftna.— The daughter of a family in Rajagaha, which waited 
upon M a li ft wi oggal^^" ft l was very generous and always gave away in 
alms the half of anything which she possessed. She was given in 
marriage to the son of a family of unbelievers. One day, seeing Mog- 
gallana begging for alms, she invited him and gave him some cakes 
which had been put away by her mother-inJaw. When the latter 
heard of it she was greatly enraged, and struck the girl with a pestle. 
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The girl died and was bom in Tftvaflipsay her palace being called the 
U}ftravlmilia« Later, Moggallana visited her there.^ 

» Vv.p.24; VvA.120. 

n}iilkkasaddaka« — The nickname of a young novice who lived with 
MaUkassapa and who later burnt down the Elder’s hut in Rftjagaluu 
His story is related in the Kutldfisaka Jfttaka 

1 J. Hi. 71 ff. 

Ulnmpa. — A township of the Sakyans. The Buddha once stayed 
there was visited by Pasenadiy king of Kosala, who felt remorse 
for the murder of his general Bandhula. The king went alone inside 
the Gandhakuti, laying aside the symbols of royalty which he left 
with his minister Dlgha-Kfirdyana* When the king came out, he found 
that all his followers had gone, leaving behind only one horse and a 
serving-woman. On learning that Vidfifabha had been made king, 
Fasenadi left for Rajagaha, to seek the help of Ajatasattu, and died 
outside the city-gates.^ 

1 J.iv. 161 f.; DhA.i.366. 


UUapanagftma. — A village where there was a bridge of thirty cubits, 
built over the MahavdlukagaAgi by Devappatlrdla,^ The village is 
identified with the modern Ulapane, four miles from Qampola.” 

1 Cv. Ixxxvi. 23. * Cv, TrsAi, 173, n. 3. 

Ullabhako l a kapplk d, Evidently a village in Ceylon. A woman of 
this village, having learnt that the Thera Dlghabhftnaka-Abhaya was 
reciting the Ariyavamsa-patipdda, went all the way to hear him, a 
distance of five leagues, nursing her baby the while. She arrived at 
the vihara and, having laid the baby down, listened to two preachers. 
Earlier in the day, when Abhaya Thera, having finished a portion of 
the sermon, was about to take some refreshment, she censured him, 
saying that he should have refreshed himself earlier. The thera agreed 
and fimshed the sermon and, at the last word, the woman became a 
sotapanna.^ 

^ AA. i. 386. 

Uvi{a Thera. — He was examined by the Sangha in connection with 
an offence he had committed. He &st denied it, then confessed it, 
then denied it again, and made countercharges and spoke lies, knowing 
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them to be snob. The Bnddha requested the monks to carry out the 
tasta-pSpiyyaaikS-hunma against him* («J. UpavUa). 

^ Vin. ii. 85 f.; wheco the details of procedure are also given. 

1. UsaUia Thera. — An arahant. He was bom of a wealthy family 
in Eosala and entered the Order, when the Buddha accepted Jetavana. 
Finishing his novitiate, he dwelt amidst the mountains. Going out gone 
day from his cave after the rains, he saw the loveliness of tbe^woods 
and mountains and reflected, These trees and creepers, though un- 
conscious, yet by the season’s fulfilment, have won full growth. Why 
should not I, who have obtained suitable season,, win growth by good 
qualities ?” Pondering thus, he strove and obtained insight.^ 

In the time of Slkb! Buddha, he was a devaputta and offerejl flowers 
to the Buddha, which remained as a canopy over the Buddha's head 
for seven days. Ten kappas ago he was a king named Jatlndhara. 
He is evidently to be identified with Hand&ravapujaka of the Apadana} 

1 Thag. V. 110; ThagA. i. 217 f. * Ap. i. 178. 

2. Hsabha. — He was born of a Sakyan family in iKapUavatthu. When 
the Buddha visited his family, Usabha saw his power and wisdom 
and entered the Order. But he fulfilled no religious duties, passing 
the day in society and the night in sleep. One night he dreamt that he 
shaved, put on a crimson cloak, and, sitting on a elephant, entered the 
town for alms. There, seeing the people gathered together, he dis- 
mounted, full of shame. Filled with anguish at the thought of his own 
muddleheadedness, he strove after insight and became an arahant.^ 

In the time of Slkhl Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a kosamha-imit. He is evidently identical with Kosamba- 
phallya of the Apaddna,* 

1 Thag. 197-8 ; ThagA. i, 319 f . • Ap. ii. 449. 

3. Usabha. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigili Siitta} 

1 M.iii.70. 

4. Usabha.— A setthi of KUaoampft, father of Sopa Ko}vlsa.^ 

1 AA.i. 131; ThagA. i. 644. 

Usabhakkhandha.— Son of Dipankara.' See also Samavattakkhandha. 

^ Bu.ii.209; Mbv. 4. 
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Usabhamukha. — One of the four channels leading out of the Anotatta 
lake. The river which flows out of this channel is called Usabhamu- 
khanad^ and cattle are abundant on its banks.^ 

» SnA.ii.438; UdA. 301. 


1. Usabhavati. — A city where, in the pleasaunce near by, Paduma 
Buddha spent a rainy season. The citizens gave a special hafhina- 
robe to his chief disciple, Sdla.^ According to the Buddhavafnsa 
Commentary,^ PlyadassI Buddha preached his first sermon in the same 
pleasaunce, but the Buddhavamsa^ gives its name as Ussfivana, 

1 BuA. 148. » p. 173. » xiv. 119. 


2. Usabhavati. — The city in which the Buddha Vessabhu died, at the 

Khemfaftma.^ i BuA.209. 


Uslnnara.— See Usinara. 


Usinara. — King of Benares in the time of Kassapa Buddha. His 
story is related in the Maha-Kapha J&taka/ He is mentioned in a list 
of kings who, although they gave great gifts, could not get beyond the 
domain of sense.® He is, however, elsewhere® mentioned as having been 
born in Sakka’s heaven as a result of waiting diligently on brahmins 
and recluses. 

^ J.iv. 181 flF. * J. Vi. 99. » Ibid., 251. 

Uslraddhaja. — A mountain range forming the northern boundary 

of KaJJhlmadesa.^ 

1 Vin.i.l97; DA.i.l73; J.i.49; KhA. 133; M A, i. 397, etc. 

Usukarapiya Sutta. — Describes one of the petas of GIJJhakQto, seen by 
MoggalUna^ while in the company of Lakkhapa. The peta had been 
a judge in Rajagaha and had been cruel to criminals. The peta’s 
body bristled with arrows.^ 

1 S.ii.267. 

Ussada. — A Niraya. It resembled a city with four gates and a wall. 
Mittavindaka, arriving at Ussaka in his wanderings, saw there a man 
supporting a wheel as sharp as a razor, which to Mittavindaka appeared 
like a lotus-flower. Mittavindaka took it from him, and realising then 
what it was, tried to escape, but was unsuccessful. This was the sufier- 
ing undergone by those who had smitten their mothers. Sakka, during 
a visit to Ussaka, saw Mittavindaka, but could do nothing for him.^ 

^ J. iv. 3f.; iii.206f. 
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Ussada was considered a place of great suffering,* and also a place 
where those who, having promised a gift fail to give it, are born * 
Once the Bodhisatta was born in Ussada, for cruelty during his reign 
as king of Benares, and he suffered for eighty thousand years.* Beings 
bom there have their tongues pierced with glowing hooks and are 
dragged about on a floor of heated metal,* 

In the scholiast to the Hatakabhatta J&taka* reference is made to 
sixteen Ussada-niraya. 

Revatl (q.v,) was once cast into Ussada-niraya.'^ 


• E,g.,3AY. 493. 

* Ibid., 405. 

^ J. vi. 2. 


^ Ibid., 112. 
® J. i. 168. 

’ VvA. 223. 


nss&iiavlt(hl. — A village in Ceylon, given by King Udaya L for the 
maintenance of the pdsdda in the Paeehftr&ma»viUra» It was a poor 
village, but the king made it rich.^ 

^ Cv. xlix.28. 


Ussilfya-TIssa Thera.~-He was a resident of the Abhayaglrl-vihftra. 

When the monks of this vihara tried to introduce the Valtulya heresy, 
he refused to be associated with them and went, with a few others, to 
Dakkhl^agirl-vihara. There they formed the Sftgallya sect under a 
monk named Sigala.^ i p q gg 

Usso|hi Sutta. — Exertion (ussclhi) must be made by those who see not 
decay and death as they really are.^ 

1 S. ii. 132. 


t 

Goena. — A district in South India, from which soldiers came to 
oppose the forces of the general LaAkfipun. He subdued them.* 

» Cv. Ixxvi. 247, 260. 

Oml Sntta.— See Umml Sutta. 


Urlyerl. — A locality in South India. In it was a fortress which was 
besieged by LaAkftpuia and lagadvljaya.* 

^ Cv.lzxTii.58, 62. 

Gvaratfha.— See HQvataftluu 

Ghft-nadl. — A river in the HimUaya, evidently difficult of access.* 

1 Mil. 70. 
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jBfta Butts. — Neither beauty, nor wealth, nor kin, nor sons, nor 
virtue, can avail a woman who is mastered by a man with the power of 
authority.^ 

^ S. iv. 246. 

Ekakkharakosa. — A well-known Pali vocabulary, composed in the 
sixteenth century by Saddhammskltti, pupil of Ariyavaipsa.^ It is 
evidently based on similar Sanskrit works. There exists also a tikd to 
the work. 

^ Bode, op. cU,, 46. 

Ekaeakkhu.— A city of Jambudipa, where reigned Kambalavasana 
(or Kambalavasabha) and his descendants, thirty-two in number, also 
Brahmadeva and his descendants, fifteen in number.^ 

^ Dpv. iii. 19, 24. 

Ekacampakapupphlya Thera.— An araliant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
ho had given a carnpaka-Aowei to the Pacceka Buddha, Upasanta.^ He 
is probably identical with Vajjita Thcra.‘ 

^ Ap. i. 288. > ThagA. i. 336 f 

Ekaoariya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago, 
when in Tavatimsa, he heard sounds of great excitement because a 
Buddha had been born in the world. He visited the Buddha on his 
death-bed and offered a mmiddrava-fLowci, Sixty thousand kappas ago 
he was three times king under the name of M ahAmallaj ana,^ 

^ Ap. i. 196. 

1. Ekaclntlta. — Sixteen kappas ago there were eighteen kings of this 
name. They were previous births of Sumahgala Thera.' 

1 Ap. i. 148; ThagA. i. 111. 

2. Ekaclntlta Thera. — An arahant. When in the deva-world, his 
term of life having come to an ehd, he was filled with anxiety as to where 
he should seek rebirth. A disciple of Padumuttaray named Slfmaiia^ 
seeing his plight, advised him to seek refuge in the Buddha. He followed 
the advice and escaped sorrow.' 

1 Ap.ll94f. 
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T1i6ni.-~Aii arahant. In the time of AtUuidasd he was 
an ascetic with a large follo'wing, liwiDg on the banks of the Candabhigft. 
He visited the Buddha with his followers and held a white parasol over 
the Buddha's head. Seventy-seven kappas ago he lived in the deva- 
world as king of the devas. He was king of men one thousand times.^ 

^ Ap. iL 3ft7 ff. 

BkaJJha. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Phaladfijraka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 239. 

1. Bkafijalika Thera. — An arahant. Ninoty-one kappas ago he saw 
Vlpassl Buddha and paid homage to him with clasped hands.^ 

^ Ap. i. 80. 

2. Ekafijallka. — A king of fourteen kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Ekafijaliya Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 236. 

1. Ekafijaliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he pro- 
vided a place of residence for the Buddha Tlssa in an t«d?/m&am-grove 
and spread for him a carpet of dowers and paid homage to him with 
clasped hands. Once he was a king, called Ekafijalika.^ 

iAp.i. 236. 

2. Ekafijaliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
the Pacceka Buddha Romasa, on the banks of a river and, being pleased 
with his radiant appearance, paid homage to him with clasped hands.^ 

1 Ap. i. 281. 

Ekatthambha-pftsfida. — One of the buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bfthtt I. It rose sheer from the ground and was crowned with a mankara 
(dolphin). In it was a golden chamber on a golden column, resembling 
a cave, for the use of the king.^ 

1 Gy. Izziii. 92 ff; see also Cv. Tre. ii. 11, n. 4. 

Ekadaipsaniya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of AtthadassI 
Buddha, he was named Nfirada-Kesava. He heard the Buddha preach 
and, gladdened by the sermon, did him homage. Seventeen kappas ago 
he became a king under the name of Amittattpaiia (v.l. Amittavftsaiia ?).^ 

He is probably identical with Pavittha Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 168 f. * ThagA. L 185. 
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L Bkadl]^ Then.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago be kept 
a lamp lighted all night near the thupa built over the relice of UUhattba 
Buddha. For seventy-seven kappas he was in heaven and was thirty- 
one times king of the devas. Twenty-eight times he was king among 
men. His body shone like the sun, and he could see a distance of 
one hundred leagues. His palace in heaven was called EkadlpL He 
entered the Order at the age of four (?) and in a fortnight became an 
arahant.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 373 . 

2. Ekadiplya Thera. — An arahant. In the past he had lighted a lamp 
before the salala-bodbi of the Buddha Padumuttara. Sixteen thousand 
kappas ago he was four times king under the name of Candabha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 189. 

EkadlpL — The abode of Ekadiplya when he was born in the deva- 
world. There were always one hundred thousand lights burning in 
Ekadlpl.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 373. 

Ekadvftra. — A vihara built by King Subha to the east of Anurddhapiira, 
at the foot of the Ekadvirlka-pabbata.^ 

' Mhv. XXXV. 68; MT. 648. 

Ekadvirlka. See Ekadvdra. 

Ekadussadfiyaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a grass-cutter of Haipsavati and gave to the Buddha his 
only upper garment. As a result he reigned in heaven thirty-six 
times and was king of men thirty-three times. He had the power of 
obtaining garments at will wherever he happened to be.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 379 L 

1. Ekadhamma Vagga. — The sixteenth chapter of the Eka-nipaia of 
the Angutiara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas, in which ten subjects 
of reflection {aimssati) are mentioned as being conducive to inner 
emancipation.^ 

1 A. i. 30. 

2. Ekadham ma Vagga. — The first chapter of the Andpand SamyuUa 
of the Samyutta Nikdya} 


» S. V. 311-41, 
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EludliMnillflrpdyyftla. — Two groups of suttas in which various things 
are mentioned singly, each of them being given as a condition most useful 
for the arising of the Ariyan Eightfold Way.^ 

1 S. V. 32 flf. 

1. Ekadhamma Sutta. — There is no other single condition which, 
when developed, is conducive to the abandonment of bonds as much as 
the seven bcjjhangaa} 

1 S. V. 88. 

2. Ekadhamma Sutta. — There is one condition which, if cultivated, 
yields great fruit, viz., the concentration on in-breathing and out- 
breathing. The sutta also describes the method of its practice.^ 

» S. V. 311 f. 

1. Ekadhammasavapiya Thera. — He was the son of a banker in 
Setavyd and he went to see the Buddha who was visiting the town and 
staying in the Siipsapd-wood. The Buddha preached to him on the 
impermanence of all component things and at the end of the sermon 
he became an arahaiit. He received his name because he won insight 
by hearing the Dhamma only once. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a tree-sprite and, coming 
across some monks who had lost their way, he looked after them, gave 
them food and directed them to their destination. After the death of 
Kassapa Buddha, he was born as the son of Suydma and great-grandson 
of Klki and became king of Benares under the name of Klkl Brahmadatta. 
Not finding anyone capable of preaching the Doctrine to him, he left 
his throne in disgust and started on his way to Himavfi. As ho went 
along the road, Sakka appeared before him and quoted to him some lines 
on the impermanence of all things. Satisfied therewith, the king returned 
to his capital.^ 

The Apadana verses regarding this thera quoted in the Theragdthd 
Cotmmrdary are, in the Apaddm itself,* attributed to an Elder named 
Maggasaftfiaka, with whom he is evidently to be identified. Five kappas 
ago he became king twelve times under the name of Sacakkhu. v.l. 

Ekadhammlka. 

^ Thag. V. 67; ThagA. i. 151 f. ‘ i. 152 f. 

2. Ekadhammasavapiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padu- 
muttara he was a Jatila of great power. Once when journe3dng through 
the air he found his progress suddenly stopped and, on investigation, 
discovered that below him, on the ground, the Buddha was preaching. 
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He listened to the semon, which dealt with impermanence; and, return- 
ing to his hermitage, meditated on this topic. Later he was bom in 
Tfivatiipsa. Fifty-one times he reigned as king of heaven for thirty 
thousand kappas and twenty-one times he was king of men. In this 
last life he heard a monk in his father’s house preaching a sermon in 
reference to the impermanence of all component things. At the end 
of the sermon he remembered his former attainments and, seated there, 
reached arahantship. He was only seven years old at the time.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 385. 

Bkadhammlka.— See Ekadhammasava^iya (1). 

Ekadhitu Sutta. — A devout lay-sister should admonish her only 
daughter to be like KhuJJuttarft or Ve}uka9takly& Nandamftta, or, if she 
goes to homelessness, like Khemd and Uppalava^^a/ 

^ S. ii 236. 

Bkanft]&. — A brahmin village near Dakkhipagiri, to the south of 
Rftjagaba. Once, during the eleventh year of his ministry, the Buddha 
visited the village and preached to K&si-Bharadv&Ja the sutta which 
bears his name and which converted him to the faith.^ Near the village 
was the Dakkhipagirl-vih&ra.^ 

1 Sn. pp. 12 ff.; SnA. i 136; S. i 172 ff. * SA. i 188. 

— A famine that broke out in Ceylon during the time of 
King Koficaniga. The people were reduced to very little food, but the 
king maintained, without interruption, a great alms-giving {tnahdp^) 
appointed for five hundred monks.^ 

1 Mhv. xzxvi 20. 

Ekantaka Sutta.->See Janapada and Sedaka Sutta. 

Ekantadokkhl and Ekantasukhi Suttft.— Two suttas dealing with the 
respective views that after death the self is sheer sufiering and that it 
is sheer bliss.^ 

^ S. iii. 219 f. 

Ekapaftftita.~See Ekaphusita. 

Bkapappa Jfttaka (No. U9). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
ascetic of great iddhi-power and dwelt in the Himalaya. One day he 
entered Benares and took up his residence in the royal park. The Ung, 
pleased with his demeanour, invited him into the palace and asked him 
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to Spend ike rainy season in the park. The king had an ill-natured son, 
named Dufthalramira, and despairing of ever being able to reform him, 
handed him over, as a last resort, to the ascetic. One day, when the 
ascetic was walking about in the garden with the prince, he asked him 
to taste the leaf of a young i^tm&a-plant.. The prince did so, but at 
once spat it out, because of its intense bitterness. If such bitterness 
should reside in the baby-tree, how will it be when it grows up ?” said 
the Bodhisatta, and thereupon drew a moral with regard to the prince's 
own conduct. The prince benefited by the lesson, and thenceforth 
changed his nature. 

The story was told in reference to a Licchavi-Kumara called Duffha/ 

1 J. i. 604-8. 

Ekapattadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past, ninety-one kappas 
ago, he was a potter of Haipsavaflf and once gave a well-made bowl of 
clay to the Buddha. As a result, he always had his food in gold and 
silver bowls.^ He is probably identical with Mahftcunda Thera.* 

^ Ap. ii. 444. 3 gee ThagA. i. 262. 

Ekapada Jataka (No. 238). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day his son, sitting on his lap, asked him 
for one word which comprehended all things. The Bodhisatta said it 
was “ skill " {dakhhayya). The story was told in reference to a lad in 
Savatthi who asked his father the Dvdrapanha " (question regarding 
the entrance to the Path). The father, not being able to answer the 
boy, brought him to the Buddha.^ 

1 J. ii. 236 f. 

Ekapadumlya Thera —An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 

Buddha he was a king of swans, and seeing the Buddha near the lake 
where he lived, picked a lotus flower and held it in his beak above the 
Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 276 f. 

Ekaplpfadaylkd Therl. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago she was 
the wife of King Bandhumd, of Bandhumatl. Wishing to do some 
good deed to ensure for herself a happy rebirth, she asked the king for 
his sanction, and fed a nun and gave her various gifts. Later she was 
born thirty times in Tavatimsa as queen of the gods. She was the 
wife of twenty kings among men.^ She is probably identical with 
Meta Theii.* 


^ Ap. ii. 516 f. 


a ThigA. 36 f. 
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Uaimggala Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
AnguUara Nikdya. It consists of seven suttas, six on the Tathagata 
and one on SMputta/ 

^ A. i. 22 f. 

Bkapuggala Sutta. — A group of suttas on the uniqueness of the 
Tathagata.^ The sutta is quoted in the Kalhdvatthu^ and the Milinda- 
pafiha^ 

1 A. i. 22 f. * i. 65. » p. 242. 

1. Bkapupfarika. — A paribbajakarama, the residence of Vacchagotta/ 
It was near the Kfltag&rasalfi in the Mahftvana of Vesftli. The Buddha 
went there to see Vacchagotta, and it was on this occasion that the 
Tevl]]i^Vaocliagotta Sutta was preached.^ Buddhaghosa says* that the 
place was so called because in it grew a solitary White Mango Tree 
{setambarukkha). 

^ M. i. 481 f. 2 MA. ii. 673. 

2. Ekapup^arika. — An elephant belonging to Pasenadi. It was while 
riding on this elephant that the king met Ananda. The king followed 
the Elder to the monastery, and their conversation is recorded in the 

Bfthitlka Sutta.^ 

Over the elephant’s ribs there was a white spot (;pa\i^raUhdm)^ the 
size of a palmyra-fruit, hence his name.* 

1 M. ii. 112 f. » MA. ii. 752. 

3. Ekapupparika Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
met the Facccka Buddha, Romasa, and gave him a lotus-flower as an 
offering of homage.^ 

1 Ap. i. 238. 

Ekaputtika-Brahmadatta.— King of Benares. He had only one son, 
of whom he was extremely fond. One day when the king was enjoying 
himself in the royal park, the boy was suddenly taken ill and died at 
once. Lest the king should die of a broken heart, the ministers did not 
tell him for two days. The king thereupon reflected on the nature of 
death and developing insight became a Pacceka Buddha. His verse is 
included in the Khaggavls&na Sutta.^ 

^ Sn. V. 41; SnA. i. 85 f.; ApA. i. 138. 

Ekapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a Pisaca at the southern gate of the city (Bandhumatl ?), and seeing the 
Buddha, offered him a single flower.^ 

1 Ap. L 240. 
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Ekai^ndta . — A king of twenty-six kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Saeeasafiflaks Thera.^ v.l. Ekapaflfllta. 

1 Ap. L 209. 

Bkabala. — A kingdom in Jambudlpa, whose king was Sft*irii*pau 
Once the king raised a large army and Mabosadha's spies brought him 
news of it; thereupon Mahosadha sent his parrot to find out what it 
was all about.^ 

* J. vL 390. 

EkablJI Sutta. — On the five controlling powers {indriydni) — faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and insight — and the results that 
follow from cultivating these to a greater or lesser degree/ 

The text calls this Sutta Ek&bhififi& Sutta> but without authority/ 

1 S. V. 204. * See KS. v. 180. n. 1. 

Bkabbohftrft. — One of the divisions of the Mahfaafighlkas/ They 
were so called because they held that ‘‘ all the doctrines are understood 
by a unique and immediate wisdom, for all the doctrines of the Buddha 
are comprehended by the intellect.''* They held, among other things, 
that the Tathagathas were not subject to worldly laws, that the Dhamma- 
cakkas of all Tathagathas did not agree; the Bodhisatta did not pass 
through the successive stages of embryonic development ; that he is born 
at will among inferior beings for the salvation of mankind; with our 
wisdom the four truths are perfectly understood; he who has perfectly 
acquired right restraint has cast off all yoga (attachment).* 

^ Dpv. V. 40; Mhv. v. 4. * Bockhill. op^ cit,, 183. 

3 Jbid„ 187 f. 

Ekamandariya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a youth in Tavatimsa and, seeing the Buddha VlpassI in samadhi, brought 
a manddrava-^owei and held it above the Buddha's head for seven days.* 

1 Ap. i. 286. 

1. Ekar&Ja. — King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta. A minister, 
whom he expelled on the ground of misconduct in the royal harem, 
took service under Dabbaseiuif king of Kosala, and incited him to make 
war on Ekaraja. The latter was captured while sitting on the dais 
in the midst of his councillors and hanged head downwards by a cord 
from the lintel of a door. In this position Ekaraja cultivated thoughts 
of loving-kindness towards his enemy and attained a stage of complete 
absorption in mystic meditation. His bonds burst and he sat cross- 

26 
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legged in mid air. Dabbasena was, meanwhile, seired with a boming 
pain in his body and, on the advice of his courtiers, had EiarSja released, 
whereupon the pains disappeared. Realising Ekaraja’s holiness, Dabba- 
aena restored the kingdom to him Bud Asked his forgiveness. 

In tie Ekarija Jitaka, reference is made to the Mahbllava Jitaka 
(g,v,) for details regarding the expulsion of the minister for misconduct 
and of the subsequent events. But there the king is called Sllava and 
not Ekaraja. The two stories contain certain similarities but the details 
vary very much. Sec also the Seyya Jataka, where the king is called 
Kaqisa, and compare it with the Ghata Jataka. The Ekaraja Jataka 
is given as an example of a birth in which the Bodhisatta practised 
meUd to perfection.^ The story of Ekaraja is the last in the Cariyd- 
Pifaka,^ According to the Cdriyd Pitaka Commentary,^ Ekaraja was a 
title given to the king on account of his great power, in which case his 
real name might have been Sllava, as mentioned above. The scholiast 
on the Ekaraja Jataka, ‘ however, says that Ekaraja was the king’s 
personal name. 


1 J. iii. 13-16. A p. 205. 

* E.g., BuA. 61; Mbv. 11. « J. iii. 14. 

* No. xiv. 


2. Ekarflja, — King of Pupphavatl (Benares). He was the son of 
Vasavatti and the father of Candakumara. For his story see the Ka^^- 
h&la Jataka/ He belonged to the Kopdaftftagotta/ 

1 J. vi. 131 if. a Ibid,, 137. 


Ekaraja Jataka (No. 303). — The story of Ekaraja (q,i\ 1). For the 
circumstances relating to the story see Seyyaipsa Jataka. 


EkavajJakarBrahmadatta.— A king. He was extremely obliging, and 
would grant an interview to any who desired it, no matter what the 
circumstances. He always allowed the person interviewing him to do 
so unattended, and thence came to be known as Ekavajjaka (“ going 
alone ”). Once, two of his ministers quarrelled because they wanted to 
rule over the same district. The king, realising the evil effects of greed, 
developed insight and became a Pacceka Buddha. His verse is included 
in the Kbaggavlsipa Sutta.^ 

1 Sn. V. 40; SnA. i 84 f. 

Ekavandiya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
Buddha Vessabhu and, with devout heart, worshipped him. Twenty- 
four kappas ago he was a king named Vigatftnanda.^ 

1 Ap. i 217. 
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1. Ekavfliirl|» ThanL-^An aiahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he entered the Order and dwelt in solitude. In this life, too, he was 
fond of dwelling alone.^ 

^ Ap.ii. 390f. 

2. Ekavlhtolya. — A monk greatly famed for his love of solitude. 
When they told the Buddha of him, the Buddha sang his praises in the 
midst of the assembly.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 471 f. 

3. Ekavitaftriya. — See Tissakumftrai brother of Asoka. 

EkasaAkhlya Thera. — An arahant. In the past, when a festival was 
being held in honour of Vipassfs Bodhi-tree, he blew a conch-shell for a 
whole day as homage to the Buddha. Seventy-one kappas ago he 
became a king named Sudassana.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 391. 

1. Ekasafiflaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he gave a meal to 
a monk named Kha^da* a disciple of Vessabhu Buddha. Forty kappas 
ago he was a king named Varuha.^ The A'paddm Commentary says he 
was given the name Ekasahhaka because in his last life he remembered 
his gift to Eha^da* 

1 Ap. i. 121. 

2. Ekasafiflaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
a rag-robe hanging in the forest, and gladdened by the sight worshipped 
it. Twenty-five kappas ago he was a king named Amltftbha.^ 

1 Ap. L 210 f. 

Ekas&(aka. — A very poor brahmin who lived in the time of VlpassI 
Buddha. He was so called because he and his wife had, between them, 
only one upper garment, worn by whichever of them happened to be 
going out. The Buddha was in the habit of preaching every seven 
years. On one such occasion the brahmin listened to the Buddha’s 
sermon, and being greatly pleased, wishing to make an ofiering, he gave 
the Buddha his upper garment after a hard mental struggle as to whether 
he could afiord the gift. Having made the gift, he shouted with jo^ 
saying, ** I have won.” The king of the city, Baadhumfif having heard 
the shout and learnt the reason, gave to the brahmin various rich gifts. 
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including the sahbaUhaka^^ all of which the latter presented to the Buddha, 
keeping, at the king's special request, a single pair of garments for 
himself and his wife. The king later made Ekasataka his chaplain.* 

Ekasat^aka is given in the AnguUara Commentarj^ as a previous birth 
of the Elder Hadii Kassapa. The Dhammapada Commentari^ mentions 
another brahmin, CullarEkas&taka by name. He is, however, stated 
as having lived in the time of Gotama Buddha, although the story 
related is, in most respects, identical with thatigiven above, except that 
the king in the story of Culla-Ekasataka is Pasenadi, king of Eosala. 
No mention is made of the brahmin being created purohita. Moreover, 
this brahmin received as gift only the sabbacaiukka (groups of four) and 
not the sabatthaka. More important still, Culla Ekasataka is identified 
with Mah& Ekasfitaka, the latter being mentioned as having lived in 
the time of Vlpassi Buddha. Here we evidently have a confusion of 
legends. 

The story of Ekasataka is related in the Milindapanha^ as one of 
seven cases in which an act of devotion received its reward in this very life. 

^ The itahbo4i>haka seems to have been ^ AA. i. 92 fif. ; also ThagA. ii. 136. 

a gift of various things in groups of eight : ^ loc. cit 

eight elephants, eight horses, eight thou- * DhA. iii. 1 if. 

sand pieces of money, etc. (DhA. iii. 3); ^ pp. 115, 291. 

but see Mil. Tre, ii. 147, n. 1, where it is 
spoken of as an oflSce. | 

EkasUfi, — A brahmin village in the Kosala kingdom. The Buddha 
once stayed there, and when a large congregation of the laity were 
listening to him, Mara, thinking to darken their intelligence, suggested 
to him that he should not teach others. The Buddha refuted the sug- 
gestion of Mara, who retired discomfited.^ 

1 S. L 111. 

Ekassara. — A king of ninety-four kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Kisalayapujaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 200. 

Ekftpassita. — Sixty-two kappas ago there were three kings of this 
name, all previous births of Alambanadayaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 213. 

Ek&bkififia Sutta.— See EkabiJL 

1. EkftsanaUyaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was an ascetic named Nbada*Kassapa, living near the 
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mountain Kofl^. Once he ^aw the Buddha walking through the 
forest, and having provided him with a seat, spoke words in praise of 
him. The Buddha preached to him a short sermon. Fifty times 
msanattyaka became king of the gods and eighty times he ruled over 
men. Wherever he wished he could find a seat, even in the forest 
or in a river.' 

1 Ap. u. 381 f. 

2. BUsanadiyaka. — A Thera. In the time of Padumuttara, he, with 
his wife, left the deva-world, and coming amongst men waited upon 
a monk named Devida.' 

1 Ap. i, 226. 


Ekbanad&ylkd TherL — An arahant. She is evidently identical with 
Ubblri Therl {q,v, for her story of the past). 


Ekfaanlka Sutta. — On the five classes of monks who practise the 
ekdsanikcmga} 


^ A. iii. 220. 


EkUiavdpi. — One of the tanks built by Parakkamabihu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 28. 


Bkuttara.— See AAguttara. 

Bkuddfina (Ekuddaniya) Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a 
wealthy brahmin of Savatthi, and being convinced of the Buddha's 
majesty, as seen at the presentation of the Jetavana, he entered the 
Order. He dwelt in the forest fulfilling his novitiate, and once came 
to the Buddha to learn of him. The Buddha, seeing Sarlputta near him 
wrapt in contemplation, uttered a stanza, that to the monk of lofty 
thoughts and heedful, sorrow comes not.' The monk learnt this stanza, 
and returning to the forest, ever and anon reflected on it. He thus came 
to be called Ekuddaniya. One day he obtained insight and became an 
arahant. Later, when Ananda asked him to preach a sermon, it was 
this stanza that he took as his text. 

We are told that in the time of AtthadassI Buddha he was a chief 
of the yakkhas, and when the Buddha died he went about lamenting 
that he had not made use of his opportunities. A disciple of the Buddha, 
named SIgaray meeting him, advised him to make offering to the Buddha's 
thupa. In Kassapa’s time he was a householder, and heard the Buddha 

^ See Dhammapada, 269. 
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utter the stanza mentioned above. He entered the Order, and for 
twenty thousand years practised meditation, repeating the stanza, but 
gained no attainment.* 

It is said* that on fast-days Ekuddana, alone in the forest, sounded the 
call for the deities of the forest to attend the preaching of the Law, 
and uttered his stanza, whereupon the deities made loud applause. 
One fast-day two monks, versed in the Tipi]iaka, visited Ekuddana 
with a retinue of five hundred each. Seeing them, Ekuddana's heart 
was glad and he said : “ Today we will listen to the Law.’" On being 
asked for an explanation, he described how, when the Dhamma was 
expounded, the forest grove was filled with the applause of devas. 
Thereupon one of the Elders recited the Dhamma and the other ex- 
pounded it, but there was no sound. In order to dispel their doubts, 
Ekuddana took his seat and pronounced his one stanza. The sound of 
the plaudits of the devas filled the forest. The Elders’ were greatly 
offended at the conduct of the devas and complained to the Buddha. 
The Buddha explained to them that the important thing was not the 
amount of knowledge but the quality of the understanding. 

It it noteworthy that the verse, attributed above to Ekuddaniya, 
occurs in the Vinaya^ as having been constantly used by Culapanthaka> 
Whenever it was his turn to preach to the nuns at Savatthi they expected 
no effective lesson, since he always repeated the same stanza, namely, 
that which is above attributed to Ekuddaniya. The thera, hearing of 
their remarks, forthwith gives an exhibition of his iddhi-power and 
of his knowledge of the Dhamma, thereby winning their tribute of 
admiration. 

■ ThagA. i. 153 f.; Tbag. v. 68. ® DhA, iii. 384 f. * Vin. iv. 54. 

Ekuposathlka Then. — Arahant. In the past she was a slave-girl, a 
water-carrier in the city of Baudhumati. Seeing the King Ba]ldhaill& 
keeping the fast, she took the precepts herself and kept them well. 
Sixty-four times she became the queen of rulers in heaven, and was 
sixty-three times queen among men. Her complexion was always of 
a golden hue. In her last life she left the world at the age of seven, and 
attained arahantship within eight months.^ She is probably identical 
with Uttamft Then.* 

^ Ap. ii. 622 f. ® See ThigA. 46 ff. 

Ekflnavisaiipafiha. The section of the Hafaft-Ummagga J&taka which 
deals with the nineteen questions solved by Mahosadha when the other 
men of the court had failed to unravel them.^ 


1 J. vi. 334-45. 
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BJft Sllttft. — Two suttas on the evils of passion (qd) and the ways of 
getting rid of it.^ 


^ S. iv. 64-6. 


Efdkftla. — See Bfll. The scholiast to the Jdtalca} explains the name 
in the following way: “ E^iyd ndma nadiyd TcuW* 

^ J. iii. 361. 


BflJaAgha Sutta. — One of the suttas in the Devatd-SamyuUa, A 
deva asks the Buddha how it is possible to wander indifEerent to the 
calls of sense, limbed like the antelope (e/iijki) or the lion. The Buddha 
answers, by getting rid of the desires of sense.^ 

1 S. i. 16. 


E^iphassi. — A name, either of some kind of musical instrument or, 
more probably, of a class of celestial musicians who waited on Sakka 
and his queens.^ 

* Vv. xviii. 11; 1. 26; VvA. 94, 211; for explanation boo 372. 

Epi.— A river. According to the Bakabrahma J&taka one of 

Baka’s good deeds which brought him rebirth in the Brahma-world 
was that of having set free the inhabitants of a village on the banks of 
the Enl {E^ikule)^ when the village was raided. Baka was then an 
ascetic named Kesava and the Bodhisatta was his disciple Kappa/ 

1 S. i. 143; J. iii. 361; SA. i. 163. 

Etadagga Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Eka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya, It contains the names of the Buddha’s disciples, 
men and women, each distinguished by some special qualification.^ 

1 A. i. 23-6. 


“ Etaip-mama ” 

this am I.”^ 


Sutta. — On how the view arises: 
1 S. iii. 181. 


“ This is mine, 


Brakft Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of an eminent family 
of Savatthi. He had many advantages over others, among them beauty 
and charm. His parents married him to a suitable wife but, because it 
was his last life, he sought the Buddha. After hearing the Budlhta 
preach he left the world, but for several days he was overcome by evil 
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thoughts. The Buddha thereupon admonished him in a verse, and 
Eraka gained arahantship.^ 

In the time of Slddhattha Buddha he was a householder. One day 
he saw the Buddha and, having nothing to give, cleaned the road along 
which the Buddha walked and stood looking at him with clasped hands. 
Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Suppaboddha. 

He is probably identical with Maggad&yaka Thera of the Ajiodam,^ 

^ Thag. V. 93; ThagA. i. 192 f.; for the name see Brethren, p. 86, n. 2. 

• Ap. i. 173. 

Erakaoeha. — A city in the country of the Dasannas. It was the resi- 
dence of the banker Dhanap&laka/ Isld&sl was once reborn there as 
a wealthy craftsman, a worker in gold.‘ 

^ Pv. 20; FvA. 99 if. ‘ Thig. 435; see also BvMhiai India, p. 40. 

Erakapatta. — A Naga king. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was 
a monk. One day, while in a boat, he grasped an eraka-le&f, and through 
his failing to let go, the leaf was broken off. Though he practised medita- 
tion for twenty thousand years in the forest, at the moment of his death 
he thought of the lapse with great remorse and was reborn in the Naga- 
world as large as a dug-out canoe, much to his grief and despair. When 
a daughter was born to him he taught her a song and, once a fortnight, 
he appeared with her on the surface of the Ganges, where she danced on 
his hood and sang the song. She was oflered in marriage to anyone 
who could sing a reply to her song. Erakapatta hoped thereby 
to become aware of it when a Buddha should appear in the world. 
Many suitors came, and an interval between tvro Buddhas passed 
and still no one was successful. At last a young brahmin, Uttara 
(q.v.), well-schooled for the task by the Buddha, appeared before the 
Naga-maiden and answered all her questions. (Uttara himself became 
a sotdpanna when he finished learning his lesson from the Buddha.) 
Erakapatta at once knew that a Buddha had come, and asked Uttara 
to take him to the Teacher. At the sight of the Buddha, Erakapatta 
was seized with great sorrow on account of his condition, but the Buddha 
preached to him and consoled him. It is said that the Naga king would 
have attained the Fruit of Conversion had it not been for his animal 
nature.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 230-6. 

Erak&vllla. — A village in Rotaapa in Ceylon where King Mahftsena 
built a vihara after destroying a temple of the unbelievers.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvii, 41; MT. 085. 
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Etaf^agalla.— A tank built by VlJayaMUm 1/ 

> Cv. lx. 49. 

Erftpaiha. — A royal family of Nagas, mentioned together with VlrQ- 
pakkhas, Chabby&pattas, and Ka^hagotamakaSy all of them described 
as “ Nagarajakulani.*'^ For their own protection, monks are advised 
to fill their hearts with amity for these four classes of Nagas.* 

1 J. ii. 146. * A. ii. 72; Vin. ii, 109 f. 

1. Er&vai^. — Sakka’s elephant. He was once the elephant of the 
king of Magadha, who gave him to Magha and his companions to help 
them in their good works on earth. As a result, when Magha and the 
others were reborn in T&vatiqisa, Eravana was born there himself and 
became their companion. Ordinarily he was a deva like the others, 
because there are no animals in the deva-world, but when they went to 
the park to play, Eravana assumed the form of an elephant, one hundred 
and fifty leagues in size. For the thirty-three devas Eravana erected 
thirty-three heads {kumbha), each two or three quarters of a league in 
girth. Each head had seven tusks, each fifty leagues long, each tusk 
bore seven lotus plants, each plant seven flowers, each flower seven 
leaves, and on each leaf danced seven nymphs (Padumacchari). For 
Sakka himself there was a special head, Sudassana» thirty leagues 
around, above it a canopy of twelve leagues all of precious stones. 
In the centre was a jewelled couch one league long, on which Sakka 
reclined in state.' 

In the Dhammika Sutta* Eravana is mentioned among the devas who 
visited the Buddha to pay him homage. He is also mentioned among 
the Nagas present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Slltta.* It is 
emphasised in several places^ that Eravana is a devaputta and a Naga 
only by birth (jdliyd). The Jdtakas^ mention Sakka as riding Eravana, 
particularly when making comparisons between kings parading on the 
backs of elephants.® Eravana is one of the chief features of Tavatimsa.’ 

1 DhA. i. 273 f.; also SnA. i. 368 f. . * E,g., MA. i. 472; DA. ii. 688; also 

(where there are a few slight variations). VvA. 16 and Kvu. ii. 699. 

* Sn. v. 379. * J. V. 137. 

® D. ii. 268; perhaps here a king of * Ibid., iii. 392. 

snakes is meant, because he is mentioned ’ /6td., vi. 278. 

with others who are avowedly snakes. 

2. SriVftQft. — The name of the elephant belonging to Candakiuntal 
iq-v.)} 


1 J. vL 147. 
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Brlliu)a.-^A locality in Ceylon, near which an engagement took place 
between the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and his foes.^ It is identified 
with the present district Eravur, north-west of Batticaloa,* 

* Cv. Ixxiv, 91. • ■ Cv. Tn, ii. 30, n. 3. 

Bnikkafta (Erukkhftvura). — A village in South India, occupied by 
Kulasekhara in his fight with the Sinhalese forces under Lafikftpura,^ 

^ Cv. IxxvL 149, 167. 

Blakamfira. — King of Benares. The king of Kosala invaded his 
father’s kingdom and, having killed the king, took away the queen, who 
was pregnant. When the child was born he was cast into the cemetery 
lest he should be slain by the Kosala king. The boy was discovered 
by a goatherd and brought up as his son, but from the day of the boy's 
arrival in the goatherd's home, the latter's animals began to die off. 
He was therefore named Elakamara Goat's Bane "). The goatherd, 
thereupon, put him into a pot and cast him into the river, where he was 
picked up by a low-caste mender of old rubbish and adopted as his son. 
When he grew up the boy went to the palace with his father, and there 
the princess Kurafigavi, of great beauty, fell in love with him. The 
servants discovered them guilty of illicit relations and reported them to 
the king. When the lad was about to be put to death for his mis- 
demeanour, the queen, possessed by the spirit of Elakamara's dead father, 
who had been born as his guardian angel, confessed that he was no 
mere outcaste, but the son of the king of Benares. The Kosala king 
restored to Elakamara his father's inheritance and married him to 
Kurafigavl. Chalaflgakumfira was given to him as his teacher, and 
was later appointed commander-in-chief. 

Kurangavi misbehaved with Chalangakumara as well as with his 
servant, Dhanantevfts!.^ 

The story of Ejakamara was one of the stories mentioned by Kupala 
in his famous sermon on the frailty of women.* 

1 J. V. 430 ff. • Ibid., 424. 

E|ira. — King of Anur&dhapura (145-101 b.c.) He was a native of 
Cola, and having come to Ceylon, overpowered the reigning king, Asebb 
and captured the throne. The Mahdvamsa says^ that he ruled with 
“ even justice towards friend and foe," and many stories are ^related 
showing his love of fairness and his kindness. Although an unbeliever, 
he paid the greatest respect to Buddhism, and he is credited with having 
persuaded the gods, by his determination, to send rain over his kingdom 

^ zzi. 14 f. 
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only at convenient times. E|S.ra had a general named Mltta* ; the chief 
of his forces was^JHkliaJftntu, while his royal elephant was called Mabft- 
pabbata* In the great battle between Elara's forces and the Sinhalese 
soldiers uoder DafPiag&inapi, Elara was slain in single contest with the 
latter. In recognition of the dead king^s chivalry, great honours were 
paid to him at his funeral and a monument was erected over his ashes. 
For many generations all music was stopped while passing the monu- 
ment as a mark of respect to the honoured dead.* 

According to the Mdhavamsa Tikd^^ a shrine was erected on the spot 
where Elara’s ashes were buried, and it was called the EjtopaflBltgbara. 
It was to the south of Anuradhapura, beyond the potters’ village, 

* Ibid., xziii. 4. * Ibid., xxv. 64-74; Dpv. xviii. 49 ff. ^ p. 349. 

E}eyya. — A raja, probably of Magadha, He was a devout follower of 
Uddaka-R&maputta. In his retinue were Yamaka* Moggalla^ Ugga, 
Nivlndakl, Oandhabba, and Agglvessa, all of whom were also followers 
of the same teacher.^ 

1 A. ii. 180 f. 


Esanft Sutta. — A group of suttas on the three kinds of longing {esand ) : 
the longing for sensual delights, for becoming, for the holy life. These 
are spoken of in relation to the Noble Eightfold Path.^ The same is 
repeated for (1) the seven bojjhmgas^ (2) the four satifoUhanas^ (3) the 
indriyas,^ (4) the five halas,^ (5) the iddhipddas,^ and (6) the jhdnas.’^ 


1 S. V. 64 f. 
> Ibid., 136. 
« 191. 

« 240, 242. 


^ 250, 252. 
• 291. 

’ 309. 


Eslkft.— A country in Jambudipa. Pappakata was a city of Esika, 
and in it was bom one of the women described in the Caturitthlvlm&na 
(q.v.).^ 

1 Vv. 42; VvA. 196. 

1. EsukbL — A brahmin who visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks 
him various questions on castes and their distinctions, from the point 
of view of their functions. The Buddha replies that birth’s invidious 
bar has been laid down by the brahmins, without consulting anybody 
else; all four castes alike can live the good life, which is the true service, 
and follow the Dhamma, which is the true wealth. At the end of the 
discourse Esukarl declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha.^ 


1 M. ii, 177 ff. 
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2. BsilkUL — King of Benares. He and his chaplain were great 
friends; neither of them had any sons. They agreed that if either of 
them should have a son the possessions of both should be given to him. 
By the intercession of a tree-sprite the chaplain had four sons — 
pfilEy AssapUa, Gopftla, and AJapala. But when they grew up, one after 
the other, they renounced the world, and were later joined by the chaplain 
and the king, with all their retinues. 

Esukari was a previous birth of Sttddhodana. 

The story is related in the Hatthipala Jataka/ 

1 J. iv. 473 ff. 

Esilk&rl Sutta. — Records the conversation between the brahmin 
Bsukftrl (q,v.) and the Buddha.^ 

1 M. ii. 177 fif. 


Eso me att& ” 

nent,"' etc.^ 


Sutta. — On the view “ this is the self, it is perma- 
1 S. iii. 182. 


o 

Ok&salokasudani. — A work by an anonymous author, mentioned in 
the Gandhavamsa} It seems to have also been called Ok&5aloka.‘ 

1 p. 62. » p. 72. 

Okllini-SapattaAgarakokirl Sutta. — The story of a peta mentioned in 
the Lakkhaxji^a SamyuUa, She was seen going through the air, parched 
and sooty, uttering cries of distress. Moggallana declares^ that she had 
once been the head queen of a king of KaliAga. One day, seeing the 
king show fondness for a dancer who was massaging him, she was moved 
with jealousy and scattered a brazier of coals over the woman's head. 

1 S. ii. 260; SA. ii. 163. 


Okkantika Saqiyutta. — The twenty-fifth division of the SamyuUa 
Nikdya, and the fourth section of the Khandha Vagga} 

iii. 226-8. 


Okkalft.— The people of Okkalajanapada' ; mentioned also in the 
Ajiaddm^ in a list of tribes. 

See tikkatt. 

1 MA. ii. 894. 


> ii. 369. 
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1. QUdka.— A king, ancestor of the SUiyas and the Kollans, In 
the Ambaffha Sutta^ it is stated that Okkaka, being fond of his 
queen and wishing to transfer the kingdom to her son, banished from 
the kingdom the elder princes by another wife. These princes were 
named OkldmuUia» KarakaQ^&i Hatthinlka, and Slnipma.* They 
lived on the slopes of the Himalaya and, consorting with their sisters 
and their descendants, formed the Sakyan race. The legend, thus 
briefly given, is enlarged on with great detail in the Commentaries. Ac- 
cording to Buddhaghosa, there are three dynasties with a king named 
Okkaka at the head of each, all of them lineal descendants of the primeval 
king, ^ Mahasammata, and in the line of succession of Makflde?a. 

The Okkaka of the third dynasty had five queens — Cittft, Jantfl, 
J&linI and Vis&kha — each with five hundred female attendants. The 
eldest queen had four sons — mentioned above — and five daughters — 
Plyi, Supplya, Ananda, Vijita and Vljitasenft.’ 

When Bhatta died, after the birth of these nine children, the king 
married another young and beautiful princess and made her the chief 
queen. Her son was JantUi and being pleased with him, the king 
promised her a boon. She claimed the kingdom for her son, and this 
was the reason for the exile of the elder children.* The Mahdvamsal^ 
mentions among Okkaka's descendants, Nipupa, Candim&, Caiidamuklia» 
Sivisafijaya, Vessantara, Jail, Sihavahana and Sihassara. The last named 
had eighty-four thousand descendants, the last of whom was Jayasena. 
His son SIhabanu was the grandfather of the Buddha. The Dlpavamsa^ 
list resembles this very closely. 

Okkaka had a slave-girl called Disa, who gave birth to a black baby 
named, accordingly. Kapha, He was the ancestor of the Kaphdyanas, 
of which race the Ambat(ha-clan was an ofishoot. Later, Kapha became 
a mighty sage and, by his magic power, won in marriage Maddarup^ 
another daughter of Okkaka.^ 

According to the Brahmapadhammlka Sutta,^ it was during the time 
of Okkaka that the brahmins started their practice of slaughtering 
animals for sacrifice. Till then there had been only three diseases in 
the world — desire, hunger and old age ; but from this time onwards 
the enraged devas afflicted humans with various kinds of suffering. 

^ D. i. 92. ’ The Mtu. calls them l^uddhs, 

* The Mahavastu (which confuses , Vimala, Vijita, Jal& and J&ll. 

Iksvftku with his ancestor Sujata) ^ ^ DA. i. 258 f. ; SnA. i. 352 f. 

mentions five sons of Iksvaku: Opura, . ^ ii. 12-10. 

Ulkamukha, Karan^aka, Hastikaslrsa * iii. 41-5. 

and Nipura (i. 348). See also Bockhill, ^ D. i. 93, 96. 

p. 9 ff. , * Sn. p. 52 ff.; AA. ii. 737. 



It is said* that the name Okkaka was given to the king because when 
he spoke light issued from his mouth like a torch {kaihanahSle ukka 
viya mukhato fobha niccAarati), 

Although the Sanskritised form of the Pftli name is Iksavaku, it is 
unlikely that Okkaka is identical with the famous Iksavaku of the 
Pura^as, the immediate son of Manu, son of the Sun. The F&li is 
evidently more primitive, as is shown by the form Okkamukha, and the 
name Iksav&ku looks like a deliberate attempt at accommodation to 
the Puranic account.^" 

According to the Mahdvaatu^ Iksavaku was the king of the Kosalas 
and his capital was S&keta — i,e. Ayodhya. See also 8,v. SSkya. 

The Culavamsa mentions among Okkaka^s descendants, Mahdtissa^ 
Sagara and S&hasamalla (q-v,), 

* DA. i. 258. For discusaion see Thomas, op^ cit., p. 6. 

2. Okkftka. — King of Kusftvati in the Malla country. He had sixteen 
thousand wives, the chief of whom was Sllavatl. As a result of her 
consorting with Sakka, two sons were born, Kusa and JayampatL The 
story is related in the Kusa Jataka/ 

1 J. V. 278 ff. 

Okkimukha. — King of Kapilavatthu. He was an ancestor of the 
Sakyans and the eldest son of OkkAka (q.v,) and his queen Bhattft 

(or Hatthft). 

Ogadha or Safayha Sutta. — An Ariyan disciple who is possessed of 
unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, is 
bound to win, in time, to the bliss in which the holy life is steeped 
(ogadha)} 

^ S. V. 343 f. For the name see KS. v. 208, n. 1. 

Og&lha or Kulagharai(^ Sutta. — A certain monk living in a forest 
tract in Kosala was held in very high esteem (ajjhogdlhappatto) by a 
certain family. A dcva of the forest, wishing to urge him to greater 
efEort, went to the monk in the guise of the housewife (kulagharaifi) of 
the family, and asked him why it was that people spent their time in 
endless talk. Was he not disturbed by it ! The monk answered that 
a recluse should not be disturbed by other people's talk.' The "Com- 
mentart^ explains that the monk was already an arahant, but the devata 
did not know it and could not therefore understand why he spent his 

^ S. i. 20U > SA. i. 227. 
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time in visiting householdeis, hence hei question wishing to make him 
live in solitude. 

Ogha Vngga. — Several chapters in the SamyuUa Nikdya are called by 
this name; thus, in the Magga SamyuUa (S. v. 59), the Bcjjhanga (v. 136, 
139), the SaHpaUhdna (v. 191), the Indriya (v. 241, 242), the Samma- 
p'padihdna (v. 247), the BcUa (v. 251, 253), the Iddhipdda (v. 292) and the 
Jhdna (v. 309). 

1. Ogha Sutta. — A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks him 
how he crossed the “ Flood.” “ Unstayed and unstriving,” answers 
the Buddha. The deva is puzzled by the answer, until it is explained 
to him that a wrong support of footing and misdirected effort are as fatal 
as drowning straight away. The deva expresses his adoration of the 
Buddha.^ The Commentart^ adds that the deva was conceited, thinking 
he knew all about the saintship of a Buddha, hence the enigmatic reply, 
in order to puzzle him {v,L OghataraQa Sutta). 

1 S. i. 1. * SA. i. 14. 

2. Ogha Sutta.— Sftriputta explains to Jambukhftdaka the four floods: 
of sensual desire, of becoming, of wrong views, of ignorance.^ 

1 S. iv. 257 f. 

3. Ogha Sutta.— Sariputta explains the four floods to Stmap^aka.^ 

1 S. iv. 201 f. 

4. Ogha Sutta. — The Buddha instructs the monks on the four floods.^ 

1 S. V. 69. 

Ogh&taka. — A poor brahmin of Kosala» father of MuttS Therl.^ 

1 ThigA. 14. 

OJadlpa. — The name given to Ceylon in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. Its capital was Abhayanagara and its king Abhaya. The 
Buddha visited Ojadipa and occupied the Hahatlttha garden.^ Its 
mountain was Devaku^a, the modem Pi}ayaku(a.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 67 ff.; Dpv. i. 73; ix. 20; xvii. 6, 16, 23; xv. 36-8; Sp. i. 83. 

• Mbv. 126. 

OJasL — Servant of Kuvera. He takes Kuvera’s messages and makes 
them known in Uttarakuru.' 

1 D. iii. 201; DA. iii. 967. 
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OJlta. — One of the two merchants, the other being UJita, leaders of 
caravans, who gave the first meal to SikhI Buddha after his Enlighten- 
ment.* They correspond to Tapassu and BhaUika in the account of 
Clotama Buddha. 

* TbagA. L 48. 

Ottabhfisi . — One of the eighteen languages prevalent in the world, 
none of which are suited for the proclamation of the Dhamma.* 

1 VibhA. 388. 

Ofthaddha. — One of the Licehavls. His personal name (mula~nama) 
was Hall&lli but he was called Ott^addha because he had a hare-lip 
(a44h()tthatdya)} He went to visit the Buddha at the Kutagftras&lft in 
Vesall, at a time when the Buddha had given orders that no one should 
be allowed to see him; but through the intervention of the novice SDutp 
Otthaddha was admitted to the Buddha’s presence with a large retinue 
of followers, all splendidly adorned in various ways, though it is stated 
that earlier in the day they had taken the wposa^^a-vows. The con- 
versation that took place between Otthaddha and the Buddha is re- 
corded in the MahUi Slltta.^ Buddhaghosa calls Otthaddha a raja. 

1 DA. i, 310. a D. i. 160 ff. 

044aka. — A name of a tribe, occurring in a list of tribes.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 358. 

O^ata Sutta. — On four classes of people in the world : the low and low, 
the high and high, the high and low, and the low and high.^ The Com- 
merdary explains that each person is such and such but may, or will, 
become such and such. 

^ A. ii. 86; also found at Pug. 52 and Pug. 7. 

Ottur&mallaka.— The chieftain of DhanumaQ^ala who was brought 
under subjection by the general Rakkha,^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 17, 18, 28. 

Odakfi Sutta. — Numerous are those that are born in water compared 
with those born on land. This is on account of their ignorance of the 
four Ariyan truths.' 

1 S. V. 467. 

Oditagayhi. — A class of eminent devas (described as pdm6k1ch&)^ 
among those present at the preaching of the maUsamaya Sutta.' 

^ D. ii. 260. 
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Odumbangima.— A tank built by ParakkamabUiu V 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 48. 

OdumbaraAgana.— A village given by Jefthatissa HI. to the Padhana- 
ghaia at the MahAndga Vihara.^ 

1 Cv. adiv. 97. 

1. Opamafifia. — One of the names of Pokkharas&tL^ He was so 

called because the name of his family (gotta) was Opamafifia. ' 

1 M. ii. 200. » MA. ii. 804. 

2. Opamafifia. — A Gandhabba chieftain, who was among those present 
at the preaching of the Mah&samaya Sutta.^ He is mentioned in the 
At&n&tlya Sutta,* in a list of eminent yakkha generals. 

1 D. ii. 268. > Ibid., iii. 204. 

Opamma Saipyutta. — The twentieth section of the Hamyutta Nikaya, 
BO called because it is rich in parables (opamma)} 

^ 8. u. 262 fif. 

Oparakkhl. — One of the four wives of Candakumira 

1 J. vi. 148. 

Opavuyha Thera. — An arahant. In the past he offered an djdniya- 
horse to the Buddha Padumuttara, but the Buddha’s chief disciple, 
Devala, informed him that the Buddha could not accept the gift. There- 
upon he gave other suitable gifts to the value of the horse. Twenty- 
eight times he was king of all Jambudipa. Thirty-four kappas ago he 
was a cakkavatti of great power.^ 

lAp. i. 106 f. 

Opas&da. — A brahmin village in Kosala, the residence of Cafikl, who 
lived in royal fief granted to him by Pasenadi. To the north of the 
village was a forest of sdla-trees where oblations were offered to various 
deities. The Buddha once stayed here in the course of his wanderings.^ 

1 M. ii. 164. 

Obh&sa Sutta.-“Of the four brilliances— those of the sun, the moon, 
fire, and wisdom — the brilliance of wisdom is the chief.^ 


1 A. ii. 1.39 f. 
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1. OrsmbUgiya Sutta. — The five fetters concerned with the lower 
stages of existence: sahJcdyadiUhif vidkiccha, etc. They could be 
destroyed by developing the Noble Eightfold Way.^ 

^ S. V. 61. 

2. Orambhtgiya Sutta. — The five lower fetters could be destroyed 
by practising the four satipaUhdnas} 

^ A. iv. 459. 

Orima Sutta. — On the hither and the further shores — e.g,, false belief 
{micchdditthi) — is the hither shore and its opposite {sammdditthi)y the 
further shore.^ 

1 A. V. 23.3. 


Ovada Vagga. — The third section of the Pdcittiya rules in the Suttavi- 
hhanga} 


^ Vin. iv, 40-60; also v. 16-18. 


Ov&da Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Anandai in answer to a question, 
the eight qualities necessary in a monk in order for him to be appointed 
spiritual adviser to his fellows.' 

1 A. iv. 270 f. 


Orittiyfirutombama. — A locality in South India.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 200. 


Olanda. — The name given in the Culavamsa to the Dutch in Ceylon.' 

^ See Cv. Index. 


Osadha.— 'See Hahosadha. 

1. Osadhi. — The morning star, used in describing typical whiteness 
{oddtdy oddtavmpjLdy etc.),' and also great brightness and purity {pari- 
mddha-Osadhitdrakd viya)} Buddhaghosa^ says that it is so called 
because, when it appears in the sky, people gather medicines and drink 
them by its sign. {Sukkd idrakd tassd udayalo paUhdya tern saflMi^em 
osadhdni garff^hanti pi pivanti pi : tasmd Osadhi tdrakd ti vuccati.) 

The Itivuttaka Commentary^ gives another explanation: that it contains 
bright rays of light, and that it gives efficacy to various medicines 
(ussannd pdbhd etdya dhiyaii osadhtnam vd anuhalappaddyikaUd Osadhi). 

» D. ii. lll. « MA. ii. 714. 

* It. 20; MA. ii. 638, 772; also Vsm. « ItA. 72. 

ii. 412. 



It is also used in similes to typify constancy, like the star Osadhl, 
which, in all seasons, keeps to the same path and never deviates there- 
from (sahhautusu attano gamanavlthim vijaMtvd MMya vUhiyd na 
gacchati sakamthiyd va gaccAati),^ 

^ BuA. 89. 

2. Osadhi. — The city at the gates of which AnomadassI Buddha per- 
formed the Twin-Miracle^ and, therefore, a former name of Saftkaisa 
iq.v.), 

^ BuA. 143. 


1. Kaipsa. — Another name, according to the scholiast,^ for Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares and father of Samuddajd. 

1 J. vi. 198 (26). 

2. Kaipsa. — King of Benares, and called B&ranasiggaha because he 
was ruler of Benares. According to the Seyya J&taka,^ he was the king 
who was seized by the monarch of Kosala, owing to the treachery of a 
disloyal courtier, and who was later set free on account of his great 
piety. In the Ekaraja Jataka, which purports to relate the same story, 
and again in the Mahasllava Jataka, the king is referred to by other 
names. We probably have here a confusion of legends due to an efiort 
to make three similar stories into one and the same. 

It is probably this same Kamsa Bara^asiggaha who is referred to in 
the Tesakupa J&taka, by the owl Vessantara.^ There the scholiast 
explains Barauasiggaha as catuhi sangahavaUhuhi Bdratj^asim gahetvd 
vattanto, 

1 J. ii. 403. » J. V. 112. 

3. Kaipsa.— Son of Mahftkaipsa and brother of Upakaipsa and Deva- 
gabbha. Later he became king of Asitafijana in Kaipsabhoga in the 
Uttar&patha. He was killed by Vasudeva, one of the Andbakavephuda- 
saputtd.^ 

1 J. iv. 79 f. 

Kaipsabhoga. — A division of Uttarapatha, its capital being Asitafijana, 
where Mahftkaipsa and his successors ruled.^ 

^ J. iv. 79; PvA. 111. 
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Katpaavaqisa. — The race of Mahftkaipsa ; this race was destroyed by 
the sons of Devagabbhft/ 

1 J. iv. 79. 

Kakacflpama Sutta. — The twenty-first sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
preached to MoUya-Phagguna, who was reported to the Buddha for 
frequenting the society of nuns and losing his temper when reproached 
therefor. A monk should not give way to anger even though he be sawn 
limb from limb with a two-handed saw (uhhatodaxf^dakena kakaoena). 
The name of the sutta was given by the Buddha himself.^ 

The sutta contains the story of the lady of Savatthi, called Vldehikft, 
who had a reputation for gentleness until tested by her servant girl 
and found wanting. The saw is only one of numerous similes which 
occur in the discourse. It is quoted in the Mahahattbipadopama Sutta,‘ 
and is elsewhere® given as an example of a sutta preached on account 
of someone’s lack of patience. 

1 M. i. 122 flF. a Ibid,, 189. » E.g,, DA. i. 123. 

Kakaptaka Jataka. — The same as the Kakantaka-Panha {q,v.), 

Kakap^ka Pafiha. — The story, mentioned in the Mah&ummaga 

Jataka/ of the chameleon to whom the king gave one halfpenny’s worth 
of meat a day for having shown him deference. One fast-day there 
was no meat to be had, and the man who supplied it tied the money 
round the chameleon’s neck. The next time the animal saw the king it 
refused to salute him, because it felt itself to be his equal on account of 
the wealth round its neck. 

1 J. vi. 346 f. 


Kakapfaka Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Ekanipdta of the 
J dtakatthakathd,^ 


1 J. i. 487-611. 


Kakultha (Kakuttha, Kukuttha). A river near Kuslndra in which 
the Buddha bathed and from which he drank water before entering 
Kusinara for his 'parinihhdrm. On its bank was a mango-grove where the 
Buddha rested awhile on a robe spread for him by Gundaka ; there he 
reassured Cunda, telling him that no blame attached to him for having 
provided the Buddha with the meal which was to be his last.' It is 
said* that when the Buddha bathed in the river, its banks and all the 
fishes it contained became golden. 

1 D. ii. 129, 134 f.; Ud. viii. 6; UdA. 402 f. 


* DA. ii. 671. 
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1. Kakudha {v.l. JKakkata). — A lay disciple of the Buddha who dwelt 
at NddlU. When the Buddha arrived at Nadika on his last journey, 
Ananda asked him what had happened to Kakudha, who was already 
dead. The Buddha replied that Kakudha had found birth in the highest 
heavens, there to pass away entirely.' 

^ D. ii. 92. 

2. Kakudha. — A deva. He visited the Buddha at the Afijanavaua 
in Sftketa^ and asked him whether he experienced feelings of pleasure 
and sorrow. The Buddha replied that he had overcome such feelings 
and was utterly free, whereupon Kakudha uttered his praises.' The 
Commentary^ says that this Kakudha Was a Brahma and that he was 
an attendant of MoggaU&na, thus identifying him with Kakudha 
(3 below). He lived with the thera in his youth, died in a Jhana-trance 
and was reborn in the Brahma-world. 

1 S. i. 64 f. » SA. i. 89. 

3. Kakudha. — Probably identical with Kakudha (2). He was an 
inhabitant of Ko}iya and was an attendant of MoggaMua. Having 
died, he was reborn among the mind-born {Manomaya) devas and his 
form was so great that it was as extensive as two of three common 
rice-fields in a Magadha village, and yet so constituted that he was in 
the way neither of himself nor of others.” Becoming aware of Deva- 
datta’s plans for obtaining possession of the leadership of the Sangha, 
Kakudha reported the news to Moggallana, who passed it on to the 
Buddha. The Buddha asked Moggallana to keep the matter secret. 
Moggallana informed the Buddha that he knew from experience that 
Kakudha's predictions proved true.' 

1 Vin. u. 186 f. 

4. Kakudha. — A Facceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago, to whom 
Uddftlad&yaka Thera, in a previous birth, gave a flower.' 

^ Ap. i. 225. 

5. Kakudha.— A bird in the time of Padumuttara Buddha and a 
previous birth of Malitavambha Thera. The bird gave the Buddha a 
lotus', v.l Kukkuttha. 

^ ThagA. i. 211; Ap. i. 180. 


6. Kakudha Kaocana. — See Pakudha Kaec&na. 
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7. EikaOak—A litth pend in MshAmefiianuui between the site of the 
MahJb-Thfipft and the Th&ptrftma. The Maha-Thupa was at the upper 
end of the pond, and the spot had been consecrated by the visit of the 
four Buddhas of the present kappa.^ Lafijatissa appears to have filled 
up the pond at great expense, the land around having become water- 
logged.* The bund (pali) of the pond formed part of the Simd at 
AnurUhapura.* 

* Mhv. XV. 63 ff. ■ Ibid-f xxxuL 23 f; MT. 611. * Mbv. 136 f. 

Kakudha Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya} 

^ A. iii. 118-26. 

1. Kakudha Sutta. — Becords the visit of the deva Kakudha Ko|iya- 
putta to MoggaUftna, bringing him news of Devadatta*8 intention to destroy 
the Order. The sutta also contains a description of the five kinds of 
teachers who are impure in their conduct, their mode of livelihood, 
their preaching of the Dhamma, their system of exposition and their 
insight, and who yet are protected by their disciples because of love 
of gain.^ 

» A. iii. 122 flf. 

2. Kakudha Sutta. — Becords the visit of the devaputta Kakudha to 
the Buddha at the Aftjanavana in Saketa. See Kakudha (2). 

Kakusandha. — The twenty-second of the twenty-four Buddhas and 
the first of the five Buddhas of the present Bhaddakappa. He was the 
son of the brahmin Aggidatta, chaplain of Khemankara, king of Khema- 
vatly and Vlsftkhd. He was born in the Khema pleasaunce, and lived 
for four thousand years in the household in three palaces — Rucl, Suruei 
and Va^ff^ana (or Rativadfhaua). His wife was Virocamand (or Roeapl), 
and he had a son, Uttara. He left the world riding in a chariot, and 
practised austerities for only eight months. Before his Enlightenment, 
he was given a meal of milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin Va]l- 
rindha of the village Sueirindba, and grass for his seat by the yava- 
palaka Subhadda. His bodhi ^as a Sinsa-tiee, and his first sermon 
was preached to eighty-four thousand monks in the park near the city 
of Makila. He performed the Twin-Miracle under a Sala-tiee at the gates 
of KappakuJJa. Among his converts was a fierce yakkha named Nata- 
deva. He held only one assembly of his monks. Eakusandha’s body 
was forty cubits in height, and he died at the age of forty thousand 
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yeaiB in the Kheina pleaBannce. The thupa erected over hie rdice 
was one league high. 

The Bodhisatta was at that time a king named Khema. The Buddha’s 
chief disciples were Vldhora and Safijlva among monks, and Stmft and 
Oampft among nuns. His personal attendant was Baddhlja. Aoeuta 
and Samana, Nandi and Sunanda were his most eminent lay-supporters.^ 
Kakusandha kept the fast-day {ufosaiha) every year.* In Kakwndha’s 
time a Mara, named Dital (a previous birth of Moggalttoa), gave a great 
deal of trouble to the Buddha and his followers, trying greatly the 
Buddha’s patience.* The SamyuUa Nikdya* mentions that during the 
time of Kakusandha, the Mount VepuUa of Rajagaha was named Pftelnar 
vaqisa and the inhabitants were called, Tivari. 

The monastery built by Accuta on the site where, in the present age, 
Anithaplpdlha erected the Jetavanir&maf was half a league in extent, 
and the ground was bought by golden kacchapas sufficient in number 
to cover it.* 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles,* Kakusandha paid a visit to 
Ceylon. The island was then known as OJadIpa and its capital was 
Abhayanagara, where reigned King Abhaya. The Hahftmeghavana was 
called Hah&tittha. The Buddha came, with forty thousand disciples, 
to rid the island of a pestilence caused by yakkhas and stood on the 
Devakufa mountain from where, by virtue of his own desire, all inhabitants 
of the country could see him. The Buddha and his disciples were 
invited to a meal by the king, and after the meal the Mahatittha garden 
was presented to the Order; there the Buddha sat, in meditation, 
in order to consecrate various spots connected with the religion. At 
the Buddha’s wish, the nun Rucinandi brought to the island a branch 
of the sacred bodhi-tree. The Buddha gave to the people his own 
drinking-vessel as an object of worship, and returned to Jambudipa, 
leaving behind his disciples Mahfideva and Rueanandd to look after the 
spiritual welfare of the new converts to the faith. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit texts the name of the Buddha is given as Kra- 
kuechanda/ 


^ D. ii. 7; Bu. zxiii,; J. i. 42; BiiA. 
209 S, 

* DhA. iii. 236. 

» M. i. 333 ff.; Thag. 1187. 

* ii. 190 f . 


» J. i. 94. 

* Dpv. ii. 66; XV. 25, 34; xvii. 0, 16, 
etc.; Mhv. xv. 57-90 
^ See especially Divy. 254, 418 f.; 
Mtu.iii. 247, 330. 


2. Kakusandha Thera. — Author of the Sinhalese Dhdtuvamsa, probably 
a translation from the Pali. He is generally assigned to the fifteenth 
century.^ 


1 P.L.C. 255. 
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SuttB* — To Ki^k usanihAj as to the BuddbB before be 
was enlightened, catne thoughts of the Buffering in the world and of 
bow it could be stopped/ 

^ S. ii. 9. 

1. Kakkata. — ^An eminent monk mentioned, with CSIa, Upaoila, 
Kallmbhaf Nikafa and Kaflssaha, as staying with the Buddha at the 
KfitagirasUa in Vesali. When the Licchavis started coming there to 
pay their respects to the Buddha, the monks, desiring solitude, went 
into the woodlands near by, such as the Gosiagasklavana/ 

1 A. V. 133 f. 


2. Kakkata. — A lay disciple of Nadlki (Natlka) mentioned with several 
others/ He is evidently identical with Kakudha (1). 

1 S. V. 138. 

Kakkafa Jataka (No. 267). — Once a golden crab as large as a threshing- 
floor lived in Kullradaha in the Himalaya, catching and eating the 
elephants who went into the lake to drink. In terror they left the 
district. The Bodhisatta, being born among the elephants, took leave 
of his father, and went baek into the lake with his friends. The Bodhi- 
satta, being the last to leave the water, was eaught by the crab's claws; 
hearing his cries of pain, all the other elephants ran away except his 
mate, whom he entreated not to leave him. 

Realising her duty, the she-elephant spoke to the crab words of coaxing 
and of flattery; the crab, fascinated by the sound of a female voice, 
let go his hold. Whereupon the Bodhisatta trampled him to death. 
From the two claws of the crab were later made the Anaka and the 
Alambara drums (g.v.). 

The story was related in reference to the wife of a landowner of Savatthi. 
Husband and wife were on their way to collect some debts when they 
were waylaid by robbers. The robber chief, wishing to possess the 
wife for her beauty, planned to kill the husband. The wife expressed 
her determination to commit suicide if her husband were killed, and they 
were both released. The she-elephant of the Jataka was the landowner's 
wife.^ 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Barhut Stupa.^ 

The Kakkata Jataka is mentioned* among those preached by the 
Buddha giving instances where Ananda offered his life for that ot the 
Bodhisatta. The reference is evidently to the Suvap^akakkata J&taka 
(g.v.). 

^ J, ii. 341-5. * Cunningham; Bharhut plate xxv. 2. * PhA. i. 119. 
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The story is also found in the SavnyuUa Commentary,^ but there the 

Bodhisatta’s life is saved not by his mate but by his mother. 

* SA. ii. 167. 

Vatthu.— The story of a farmer in Haga- 
dhakhetta, who gave a meal consisting of broth made of crab to a monk 
suffering from earache, and cured him. The farmer was born after 
death in a palace in Tavatimsa. At the entrance to the palace was the 
figure of a ten-clawed crab, finished in gold.^ 

1 Vv. 64; VvA. 243 flF. 

Kakkara j&taka (No. 209). — The story of a wise bird who, seeing a 
farmer trying to catch him, avoided him till the farmer was quite 
exasperated. In the end the farmer camouflaged himself like a tree, 
but the bird laughed in his face. 

The story was related in reference to a monk, a fellow-celibate of 
Sftriputta. This monk was very careful about his body, and earned 
the reputation of a dandy. The bird is identified with the monk.^ 
This story bears some resemblance to the second Sakuntaka Jdtaka in 
the Mahdvastu, particularly to the latter part of it.‘ v.l. Kukkura. 

1 J. ii. 161 f * Mtu. ii. 260. 

Kakkarapatta. — A township of the Ko}iyans. It was while the Buddha 
was staying there that the Eoliyan DIghajanu came to see him.^ 

1 A. iv. 281. 

Kakk&ru Jataka (No. 326). — Once a great festival was held in Benares, 
attended by both humans and non-humans. Among the latter were 
four gods from Tavatimsa, wearing wreaths of faifcftam-flowers, the 
fragrance of which filled the town. When men wondered at the fragrance, 
the gods shewed themselves and their wreaths. Men asked for these 
flowers, but the gods explained that they could only be worn by those 
possessed of certain virtues. The king's chaplain, hoping to deceive 
the gods, claimed possession of these virtues. The wreath was put on 
his head and the gods disappeared. The chaplain was seized with great 
pain in his head, but on trying to remove the wreath he found it impossible 
to do so. When he had suffered for seven days, the king, hoping to save 
his life, held another similar festival at which the gods were again present. 
The chaplain confessed his guilt i^d obtained relief. The story was told 
in reference to the vomiting of blood by Devadatta when his disciples 
left him.^ v.l Kakkaru, Takkaru. 

^ J. iu. 86-90. 
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KUdElnipiipplliya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was a deva in the Yfima-world and, approaching the Pacceka Buddha 
Ck)tailia» offered him a kakkdru-i^Q'weT} v.L Kekkaru^. 

^ Ap. i 286. 

Kakkftrup&Jaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a deva and ofiered a kakhdru^^owei to the Buddha SlkhL Nine kappas 
ago he was a king named Sattuttama.^ He is evidently identical with 
Jenta Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 177. > ThagA. i. 219. 


Kakkola.— A district in South India which supplied soldiers to Kula- 
sekhara.^ 


^ Cv. Izxvii. 2. 


Kakkhalavitihi. — A village given by Je|thatlssa III. for the maintenance 
of the Ve}uvana-vih&ra (near Anuradhapura).^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 99. 

Kakkhala. — A nickname given to Jet^hatissa I. When certain of his 
ministers shewed reluctance to accompany his father's funeral pro- 
cession, he finally persuaded them; but when they were assembled he 
had the gates shut on them, put them to death, and had their bodies 
empaled on stakes round his father's pyre. Hence his name.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 118-22. 


Kafikhi-Revata Thera. — He belonged to a very wealthy family in 
Savatthi. One day, after his midday meal, he went with others to hear 
the Buddha preach and, accepting the word of the Buddha, he entered 
the Order. ^ He attained arahantship by way of practising jhana, and 
BO proficient in jhana did he become that the Buddha declared him 
chief of the monks who practised it.* Before he became an arahant 
he was greatly troubled in mind as to what was permissible for him to 
use and what was not (ahappiyd muggd, n-a Jeappafiti muggd paribhufi- 
jitum, etc.). This characteristic of his became well known, hence his 
name.* 

In the time of Padumuttara he was a brahmin of Haqisavafl, well 
versed in the Vedas. One day, while listening to the Buddha's preach- 
ing, he heard him declare a monk in the assembly as chief among those 
who practised jhdm, and himself wished for the same honour under a 


^ According to the Apaddrui (ii. 491), 
he heard the Buddha preach at Kapi- 
lavatthu. 


* A.i.24; Ud. v. 7; AA. i. 129 f.; 
Thag. 3; ThagA. 33 f. 

• UdA. 314. 
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future Buddha * He is often mentioned in company with other very 
eminent disciples — e,g,y Aniiniddlia» Nandlyay Klmbila, Knpfadhina and 
Ananda—^t the preaching of the Ma|akapftna Sutta.* The MahtgoslAgn 
Sutta* records a discussion between MoggalUna^ Hahi Kassapa» Anu- 
ruddluif Revata and Ananda^ and there we find Revata praising, as the 
highest type of monk, one who delights in meditation and has his habita- 
tion in the abodes of solitude. 

Hafikha-Revata appears to have survived the Buddha. 

In the Uttaramfttu-peta Vatthu,^ Uttara’s mother having been bom as 
a peta, and having wandered about for fifty-five years without water, 
came upon Revata enjoying the siesta on the banks of the Ganges and 
begged him for succour. Having learnt her story, Revata gave various 
gifts to the Safigha in her name, and so brought her happiness. 

^ Ap. ii. 419 f. I • 212 ff. 

* M. i. 462. I ’ PvA. 141 ff. 

Kafikhivltanugil. A commentary, also called BUtlka||hakath&» by 
Buddhaghosa on the Pdtimohkha of the Vinaya PitaJca. The colophon 
also contains a summary, a kind of udddna, of the contents. It is stated 

that the work was written at the request of a thera named So^at and 

Buddhaghosa declares most emphatically that there is not even a single 
word in the book which is not in conformity with the Canon or the 
Commentaries of the Hahfivihftra.^ The Oandhavamsd^ mentions a 
tlhd on the Kankhavitarani named Vinayatttaamafi]us&, written by 
Buddhaniga at the request of Sumedha. 

1 p. 204 (ed. HewavUarane Bequest Series)’, Gv. 69, 69. 

« 61 f., 71; alBoSvd. 1212. 


KaAkheyya Sutta.— The Sakyan Hahanama visits Lomasavafigisa at 
the Nigrodh&r&ma in Kapilavatthu and asks him if the learner’s way 
of life is the same as that of a Tathagata. No, says the Elder; a learner 
strives to abandon the five hindrances the arahants have 

already completely destroyed them.^ 

1 S. V. 327 f. 


Kafigako^fakalappa. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 76. 


Kafigakopd^PP^^y ^^* — ^ Dami}a chief, subdued by Parakkaina* 

b&hu V 


' Or. Ixxvi. 179. 
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KaAgak094ftM. — A fortress in South India.^ 

^ Cv. Izzvi. 183. 

KaAgayara. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara ; he was vanquished 
by LaftUpura, general of Parakkamabahu 

1 Gv. Ixxvi. 140, 260, 316; Ixzvii. 15. 

KaoaAgala.— See Kajangala. 

Kaecftna.— See MahSrKaeeana, Pakudha-Kaeeana» Pubba-Kaee&na, 
Sambula-Kaecftna, Sabtaiya-Kacefina, etc. See also Kaeciyana. 

Kaceana or Kaecayana is the name of a family, the Kaccanagotta.^ — A 
monk named Kaccanagotta is mentioned in the SamyuUa Nikayc? as 
visiting the Buddha at Savatthi and questioning him on right view. 
The Buddha’s discourse on this occasion is referred to by Ananda in a 
conversation with Channa.” See also Katiy&nl. 

Kafleana-m&pava belonged to the Kaccanagotta.^ 

The Kacoftnagotta is mentioned among the higher castes, together with 
MoggalULna and Vdsiftha.” 

1 AA. i. 116, 410 
a S. ii. 16 ff. 
a S. iii. 134. 

Kaecfina Peyyala. — Mentioned in the Anguitara Commentary^ together 
with the Madhuplpfika Sutta and the P&rayana Sutta as an exposition 
of M abA Kaocanai in consequence of which the Buddha declared the 
Elder to be chief among those who could explain in detail what had 
been stated briefly. The reference is probably to the Kaco&na Sutta* 

1 AA. i. 118. 

Kaceana Sutta. — A discourse to the monks by Hahfi Kaceana on the 
six topics of recollection — the Buddha, Dhamma and SaAgha, one’s 
own virtues, generosity and the devas.^ It is quoted in the Yisuddhi- 
magga^ where it is stated that to speak of casual happenings as a mere 
arising is to contradict both the Padcsavih&ra Sutta and the K accS n a 
Sutta. See also Kacc&na Peyy&la, 

1 A. iii. 314 ff. • p. 619. 

1. — A Sakyan princess, daughter of Devadabasakka of 

Devadaba and sister of Afijanasakka. She married SIbalianu and had 


* AA. i. 116, 410. 
® Vin. iv. 6. 
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five sons and two daughters ; Suddhodana, Dhotodanay Sakkodana, 
Sukkodana^ Ainltodaoay Amltft and Paintti.^ 

1 Mhv. ii. 17-20. 

2. Kaeefinft.— See Bhaddakaee&na. 

Kaee&nl Jfttaka (No. 417). — A young man devoted himself, after his 
father's death, entirely to his mother, till the latter, much against his 
will, brought him a wife. The wife plotted to estrange mother and 
son, and the old woman had to leave the house. The wife, having 
given birth to a son, went about saying that if the mother-in-law had 
been with her such a blessing would have been impossible. When the 
old woman heard of this, she felt that such things could only be said 
because Right {Dhamma) was dead and, going into the cemetery, she 
started to perform a sacrifice in memory of the dead Bight. Sakka’s 
throne becoming heated, he came down and, hearing her story, recon- 
ciled the old woman with her son and daughter-in-law by means of 
his great power. In the stanza spoken by Sakka, the old woman is 
addressed as Kaeekni and K&tiyftnI. The scholiast explains that she 
belonged to the Kacc&nagotta. 

The story was related to a young man of Savatthi who looked after 
his aged mother till his wife came; then the wife undertook to tend her 
and for some time did her duties well. Later, she grew jealous of her 
husband's love for his mother, and contrived by various means to make 
the son angry with the old woman. Finally, she asked her husband to 
choose between herself and his mother. The young man, without 
hesitation, stood up for his mother, and the wife, realising her folly, 
mended her ways.^ 

1 J. iiL 422-8. 


Kaoeftnl Vagga. — The first section of the Atthaka Nipdta of the Jata- 
kaftahathd} 


1 J. iii. 422-28. 


1. KaocanL — The old woman whose story is related in the story 
of the past in the Kaccani Jataka. 

2. KaceanL-— See also Katiyani. 

Kaoo&yana Thera. — Author of the Kaccdyanavydkarai^a (q.v.), the 
oldest of the Pali grammars extant. Orthodox tradition identifies him 
with Mnha He was probably a South Indian and belonged 
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to the Avanti school founded by Maha Eaccana.^ He was, perhaps, 
also the author of the N eUippaJGar(M(f,a (q.v.). Eaoisayana probably 
belongs to the fifth or sixth century a.d. 

The 0andhavatj%8a^ ascribes to Eaccayana the authorship of the 
Kaccayamgandka, Mahdniruttigandha, CvianimUigandha^ Petahopads- 
aagandhaf NeUigandha and Va^irf.anitigandha. 

1 P.L.O. 179 ff. ; Gv. 66; Svd. 1233 f. * p. 69. 

2. Kace&yana Thera. — An arahant. He wab a disciple of Padumut- 
tara Buddha, and was declared by him to be chief among those who 
could expound in detail what the Buddha stated in brief. It was this 
declaration made in the presence of Hahi Kaccfina, which made the 
latter, in that birth an ascetic in Himava, wish for a like proficiency 
for himself under a future Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 464; ThagA. i. 484. 

3. Kaeeayana.— In the Vidhurapahfita Jfitaka» the yakkha Puhhaka 
calls himself and is addressed as Kace&yana/ Kaocana^ and Kfitly&na.* 
The scholiast scorns to offer no explanation. 

1 J. vi. 273. * Ibid., 283, 286, 301, 327. > Ibid., 299, 306, 308. 

4. Kaeciyana.— See also a.v. Kaccana. 

Kacc&yanagandha.— One of the six books ascribed to Mahft Kaceftyana'; 
it probably refers to the Kaccayanavyakaraha. 

1 Gv. 69. 

Kaceftyanabheda.— Also called Kaceftyanabhedadipika. A treatise on 
Eaccayana’s grammar, written by Mahayasa of Thaton, probably about 
the fourteenth century. A tiled on it, called the Sftratthavlkfisini, was 
written by AriyUaftk&ra.^ 

^ Svd. 1260; Bode, op. cU., 36 f., but see Gv. 74, where the author is called Dhamma- 
nanda. 

Kaecayanayoga. — A name given to the aphorisms in Kaoofiyana- 
vy&karapa (q.v.).^ 

^ Bo4o, op. cU,, p. 21. 

Kaccayanavappanft. — A commentary on Eaccayana^s grammar by 
a thera of Ceylon, named ViJitivL^ It deals with the sections on 
SarMikappa.* 

^ Svd. 1242. « Bode, 46. 
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Eimiljfaiia-vyUiafaiM^ treatise oa P&li grammar by Kaeoftyana. 
The treatise is in eight divisions, each division comprising suUtia or rules, 
expressed with great brevity; mtti or supplements, to render the suttas 
intelligible; fayoga or grammatical analyses, with examples, and nySsa 
or scholia, explanatory notes of the principal grammatical forms in the 
shape of questions and answers. The nyasa often exists as a separate 
book, called the MukhamaUadipanL Orthodox tradition ascribes the 
whole work to Mah& Kaoc&na» but another tradition, recorded in the Kae* 
c&yanabheda, states that the aphorisms are by Kaoe&yana, the vutti by 
SaAghftnandi, the illustrations by Brahmadatta and the nyasa by 
Vlmalabuddhl — all perhaps belonging to the same school of Avanti 
(see above, s.v. Kaee&na). 

Kaccayana’s work shows clearly the influence of Sanskrit grammar, 
chiefly the KatatUra. Many later works were written about the Kacca- 
yana (as it is called) or were based on it, the chief among them being 

the Rupasiddhl, the Kaecayanabheda, the Kacc&yanasara and the 
Kaccftyanavawani (g.v.).' 

^ For details see F.L.C. 179 ff.; Bode, 21. 

Kaccdyanas&ra. — A resume of the Kaccdyanatjyakaimia by Mah&yasa,^ 
probably of the fourteenth century. It contains quotations from such 
treatises as the Bdlavatdra, Rupasiddhif CulaniruUi and Samhandha- 
cintd. One tikd on it was written by Mahayasa himself, and another, 
called the Sammohavindsinl, by Saddhammavildsa.* 

^ But see Bode, 36, n. 3, and Gv. 74. s Bode, 37. 

Kacchaka-(Kacclia-)tittlia. — A ford in the Hahav&|uka-gaAg&, near 
the Dhumarakkha mountain. It was here that Pa94ukabhaya captured 
the YakkhinI Cetiya/ This was a strategic point in the wars with the 
Tamils, and we find K&kava^^atissa entrusting its protection to his 
son Dighabhaya.^ It is probable that, some time afterwards, the place 
fell into the hands of the Tamils, for we find Dutthagamani mentioned 
as having captured it from the Tamil general Kapisisa,” According to 
the Mahdvamsa Tlka^ the place was nine leagues from Anuradhapura, 
but Nimila journeyed there and back in one day. 

The AnguUara Commentart^ mentions that a man named MaUvi« 
oakUa was once born there as a crocodile, a fathom in length, for having 
cast doubts on the efficacy of the Buddha's religion. Once he swallowed 


1 Mhy. z. 59. 

* Ibid,t zziii. 17. 
» Jbid^ zxv. 12. 


« 322, 366. 
» i. 367. 
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sixty carts with the bulls attached to them> the carts being filled with 
stone. 

The ford is now identified with Mahagantota, the spot where the 
Ambafigafiga and the Mahaveligafiga meet.* The Ambafigafiga was 
probably called Kacchakanadi, and at the spot where it met the Maha- 
veliganga, King Subha built the Nandlgfimaka-vlhftra/ See also 
Assama^fala. 

* Geiger, Mhv. Tra,^ 72, n. 2. this pasaago see also Geiger’s Tra^ p. 260, 

^ See Mhv. xxxv. 58, and MT. 472; on n. 2; MT. 472. 

Kacehakadaha. — A lake, evidently near the K&lavallinuusd&Pft* 

thera Mahfilliga of Kalavallimandapa filled his mouth with water from 
the lake before entering the village for alms, thus ensuring that his 
meditations should not be interrupted by needless conversation.^ 

1 7ibhA. 362. 

1. Kacohapa Jataka (No. 178). — The story of a tortoise who would 
not leave the lake where he lived even though all the other tortoises, 
knowing there would be a drought, swam in time to the neighbouring 
river. When the drought came, he buried himself in a hole. There 
he was dug up by the Bodhisatta who was digging for clay, having been 
born as a potter. The tortoise's shell was cracked by the potter's 
spade and he died, having uttered two verses on the folly of clinging 
too much to things. The Bodhisatta took his body to the village and 
preached to the villagers. 

The story was told to a young man of Savatthi who, when the plague 
broke out in his house, listened to his parents' advice and escaped through 
a hole in the wall. When the danger was past he returned and rescued 
the treasure hoarded in the house and, one day, visited the Buddha 
with many gifts. 

Ananda is identified with the tortoise of the story.^ 

1 J. ii. 79-81. 

2. Kacchapa Jataka (No. 215). — The story of a tortoise who became 
friendly with two geese living in the Cittakfita mountain. One day the 
geese invited the tortoise to their abode, and when he agreed they made 
him hold a stick between his teeth, and seizing the two ends flew away 
with him. The children of the village, seeing them, started shouting, 
and the tortoise, being of a talkative nature, opened his mouth to repri- 
mand them and fell near the palace of the king of Benares, crushing 
himself to death. The Bodhisatta, who was the king's minister, seized 
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the opportunity for admonishing his master, who was an inveterate 
talker, on the virtues of silence. 

The tortoise is identified with KoUllka» in reference to whom the story 
was related.^ For details see the Mahfttakk&ri J&tidni. 

^ J. ii. 176-8; repeated also in DhA. iv. 91 f. 

3. Kaochapa JfttaJra. (No. 273). — The story of how a monkey insulted 
a tortoise by introducing his private parts into the tortoise as the latter 
lay basking in the sun with his mouth open. The tortoise caught 
hold of the monkey and refused to release him. The monkey went for 
help, and the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic in a hermitage near by, 
saw the monkey carrying the tortoise. The Bodhisatta persuaded the 
tortoise to release the monkey. 

The story was related in reference to the quarrelsome ministers of the 
king of Kosala.^ 

1 J. ii. 359-61. 

Kacehapagiri. — Another name, according to the Mahdoamsa T%ka} for 
the Issarasamapavih&ra. It is perhaps a variation of Kassapagiil (^.i;.). 

1 MT. 652. 

Kacchavala. — A monastery built for the Paqisukalikas by Vajlra, 
general of Dappula 11.^ 

^ Cv. xlix. 80. 


Kajafigala (Kajafigala). — A township which formed the eastern 
boundary of the Ma]jhimadesa. Beyond it was Mahftsftlft.^ In the 
Buddha’s time it was a prosperous place where provisions could easily bo 
obtained {dabbasambhdrasulabhd),^ Once when the Buddha was staying 
in the Ve}uvaiia at Kajangala, the lay followers there heard a sermon 
from the Buddha and went to the nun KaJafigalA to have it explained 
in detail.^ On another occasion the Buddha stayed in the Mukhelttvana 
and was visited there by Uttara, the disciple of Parasaiiya. Their con- 
versation is recorded in the IndriyabUvana Sutta.^ in the Miliiida- 
paflha,^ Kajangala is described as a brahmin village and is given as the 
place of N&gasena’s birth. In the Kapota J&taka mention is made of 
Kajangala, and the scholiast* explains that it may be the same as Benares. 
According to the scholiast of the Bhisa J&taka/ the tree-spirit mentioned 


1 Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; MA. i j 
316, etc.; AA. i. 55, etc.; J. i. 49; Mbv. 12. \ 

* J. iv. 310. I 

* A. V. 54 f. 


« M. iii. 298 ff. 

» p. 10. 

• J. iu. 226-7. 

7 J. iv. 311. 


31 
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in tliat fitozy was the chief resident monk in an old monastery in Kajad- 
gala, which monastery he repaired with difficulty during the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. 

Kajai^gala is identified with the Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo of Hiouen Thsang, 
which he describes as a district about two thousand li in circumference.* 
It may also be identical with the town Pui^dfi'V&^dhana mentioned in 
the Divyavaddna,^ The Avaddmiataka}^ calls it Kacafigala. 

^ Beal, Bttd. Records, ii. 193, and n.; | * p. 21 f. 

see also Cunningham, A.G.l. 723. | ii. 41. 

KaJaAgal&.^A nun who lived in Kajafigala. Once when the Buddha 
was residing in the Veluvana there, the inhabitants of the village went to 
her and asked her to explain in detail what the Buddha had taught 
them in brief. This she did, and when the matter was reported to the 
Buddha, he praised her very highly.^ The exposition given by her is 
quoted in the Khuddakapdtha Commentary} Her story is given in 
detail in the Avaddnasataka} 

1 A. V. 64 ff. * pp. 80, 83, 86. » li. 41 ff. 

1. Kaficana. — One of the three palaces used by Sumedha Buddha in 
his last lay life.^ The Commentary^ calls it Kofica. 

^ Bu. xii. 10. 3 BuA. 163. 

2. Kaficana.— See Kaficanavela. 

3. Kaficana. — See Mahi Kaficana and Upakaficana. 

4. Kafieana.— See Kaficanama^ava. 

Kaflcanakkhandha Jataka (No. 56).— The Bodhisatta was once born 
as a farmer and, while ploughing his field, came u})on a nugget of gold, 
four cubits long and as thick as a man's thigh, which had been buried 
by a merchant in bygone days. Finding it impossible to remove the 
gold as a whole, he cut it into four and carried it home easily. The story 
was related in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order because 
he was frightened by all the rules his teachers asked him to learn and 
obey. The Buddha gave him three rules— to guard voice, body and 
mind — and the monk won arahantship. Even a heavy burden becomes 
light if carried piece by piece.^ 

^ J. i. 270-8. 


Kafioanagiil,— See Kafieanapabbata* 
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Kaflawagabi.— A cave in the region of the Him&hiya, according to 
one description,^ in the face of the OlttakfifiQabliata. This cave was 
the abode of the Bodhisatta when he was bom as a lion, as described 
in the mreeana Jttaka,* and again in the SlgUa Jitaka.* Near bj was 
the Ralatspabbata. This cave was also the dwelling-place of the geese 
mentioned in the Kaeohapa Jitaka,* and in the cave grew the AbbbaDta' 
lamba** the property of Vessavapa. In the scholiast to the Hatth^j^ikl 
Jfttaka,* the Kancanaguha is mentioned as the abode of the spider 
Unnibhi and the ninety-six thousand geese who took shelter in it, 
waiting for the rains to clear. Near the cave was the CSiaddailtadalia 
and the Buddha, when he was born as the elephant 01iaddailta» made 
the cave his headquarters.^ In this context the cave is described as being 
in the Suva^napabbata (probably another name for Eaficanapabbata) 
to the west of the Chaddanta lake, and is said to be twelve leagues in 
extent. There lived the elephant king with eight thousand companions. 
Nandatfipasa once lived for seven days at the entrance to the cave, 
going to Uttandcuni for his food.^ 

The Kkahaipsas of great power also lived in the cave/ once as 
many in number as ninety thousand/® 

In the Sudh&bhojana J&takay^^ the cave is stated to have been on the 

top of Manosil&tala. 

The Kancanaguha is mentioned in literature as the dwelling-place 
of maned lions {hesara^M)}^ 


1 J. ii. 176; but 6oe J. v. 367, where 
it is said to be near Cittakhta. 
a J. i. 491 f. 

» J. ii. 6. 

4 Ibid., 176. 

« Ibid., 396. ® J. iv. 484. 


» J. V. 37 f. 

» Ibid., 316, 392. 

• Ibid., 357, 368. 
Ibid., 381. 

Ibid., 392. 

la E.g., UdA. 71, 103. 


KaAcanadevL — Daughter of the king of Benares and sister of the 
Bodhisatta, Mah&kaftcana, With her brothers she renounced the world 
and lived in a hermitage after her parents’ death. Her story is told 
in the Bblsa Jfttaka/ She was a previous birth of Uppalavappi.® 

1 J. iv. 305 fif. a Ibid., 314. 

KaficanapattL — The hut in the Kafteanapabbatap where lived the 
ascetic Jotliasa, friend of Vessavapa/ 

1 J. ii. 399. 


1. Ka&canapabbata. — A mountain in Himava.^ It was near Kafleana- 
gulil^ and onit grew the Abbhantaiamba of Vessavapa. On the mountain, 

a J. iL 396 ff. 
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in a hat, lived the ascetic Jotlrasai tending the sacred fire. The moantain 
formed one of the salient features of the Himalaya region.' It is in 
the northern quarter of Himava, and from its slopes flows the Sidinadl.' 
In the Niml Jttaka' mention is made of two Kancanapabbata between 
which the Sidanadi flows. The mountain is sometimes referred to as 
Kafioanaglri' and sometimes as Suva^^apabbata/ The Buddha Sumana 
held his second assembly of disciples on the Kancanapabbata, when 
ninety thousand crores of people were present.’ 

» J. V. 416. ^ UdA. 411. 

» J. vi. 101, • J. vi. 100. 

♦ Ibid,, 100. ’ J. i. 34. 

2. Kafieanapabbata.— See Kanakapabbata. 

KaAeanamfila. — Probably the name of Sakka’s white parasol. It 
was five leagues in circumference.^ 

1 J. V. 386. 


KaAeanam&pava. The name given to Maha Kaccana by his parents, 
Kaooftna being the family name. He was called Kancana because his 
body was of a golden colour.^ 

1 ThagA. 483; AA. i. 116. 

Kaftcanavana. — A pleasaunce near Ujjenl, where Maha Kaccana lived 
on his return to Ujjeni after his ordination.^ 

1 AA. i. 118. 

Kaficanavela. — Son of Piyadassi Buddha, his mother being Vimala.^ 
The Buddhammsa Commentary^ calls him Kaftcana, 

1 Bu. xiv. 17. 2 p. 172. 

Kaficanavela. — The city in which Siddattha Buddha died, in the park 

Anoma.^ 

^ BuA. 188. 


Kafioamba. — A Damila chieftain who fought against Lafikapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 17. 

Kafielpnnu— See KUolpura. 

g.fr.kii.nHhaMr. — A monastery or a village where lived the thera 
Pbossadeva, mentioned in the scholiast to the HatfllipUa Jfttaka^ and 

1 J. hr. 490. 
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in the Mfkgapakklia Jfttaka.* Perhaps this residence was identical with 
the Katandhakara mentioned in the Culavamsa^ Kaflsapa 11. paid 
much respect to an Elder of unknown name who livcfd there. It is 
said that the king had the sacred texts written down with a short 
summary in honour of this Elder. Geiger thinks^ that the Padhanaghara 
called Mahallarftla, which had been erected by Aggabodhi in., brother 
of Eassapa II., in company with the Yuvaraja Hftliaf was attached to 
the Katandhakara monastery. 

* J. vi. 30; see also Vsm. i. 228. * Cv. xlv. 3. * Cv. Trs. i. 80* n. 4. 

Kafagima, — A village in which the Adipada Vikkamabfthtt defeated 
Jayab&hu and his brothers.^ 

1 Cv. Ixi. 16. 

Katacchubhikkhadaylka Theri. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas 
ago she gave a ladleful of food to the Buddha Tlssa. As a result, she was 
thirty-six times chief queen of the king of heaven and wife of fifty kings 
of men.^ She is evidently to be identified with Abhayam&t&.* 

^ Ap. ii. 516 f. ^ ThigA. 39 f. 

Kafattha. — One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotlka*S palace. He 
was at the sixth gate and had six thousand yakkhas with him.^ 

^DhA. iv. 209. 

Ka|ador&V&da (?).— -A village in Rohana in South Ceylon.' It may 
be the same as Ka^i^kadvftravata.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 164. ® Geiger, Cv. Tr8, ii. 36, n. 3. 

KatandhaJi5ra.~See Katakandhak&ra. 

Katamorakatlssa (Katamorakatissaka),’— One of the monks whom 
Devadatta incited to join him in stirring up discord among the Sangha, 
the others being Kok&lika, KhaiidAdeidputta and Samuddadatta.' Kata- 
morakatissa was held in high esteem by Thullinanda, for we are told 
that one day, on arriving at a house where she was a constant visitor, 
and on being told that several of the Buddha's eminent disciples, such 
as Sftrlputta, Moggall&na, Maha Kaceftna, had also been invited, as 
they h&ppened to be at Veluvana near by, she expressed great disappoint- 
ment that these had been invited, when such most eminent disciples 
(mahdnagd) as Devadatta, Katamorakatissa, etc., were available.* 
1 Vin. a 196; iii. 171. * iv. 66. 
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On another occasion, wishing to or^in a nun who was going through 
a probationary course, she summoned the monks, but seeing a great 
quantity of food and wishing to let only her favourites enjoy it, 
she dismissed the monks on a false pretext, keeping with her only Deva- 
datta, ELaiamorakatissa and their colleagues** 

Eatamorakatissaka was one of the monks about whom dissatisfaction 
was expressed to the Buddha, by the two Pacceka-brahma, Subrallinft 
and Suddhtvftsa/ 

» Vin. iv. 335. « S. L 148. 

KafUaka. — The son of a female slave of the Bodhisatta when he 
was a rich treasurer in Benares. For his story, see the Kat&haka Jfttaka. 

Kaffthaka j&taka (No. 125). — Once when the Bodhisatta was a rich 
treasurer in Benares a son was bom to him. A female slave in the 
house gave birth to a son on the same day. The boys grew up together, 
the slave’s son being called Ka(&haka. Katahaka acquired various arts 
in the company of his master. When he grew up he was appointed 
as the Treasurer’s private secretary. One day he visited a merchant 
on the frontier, carrying a letter purporting to be from the Treasurer 
(in which he was stated to be the son of the latk^r), asking for the hand 
of the merchant’s daughter in marriage. The merchant was over- 
joyed, and the marriage took place. Katahaka gave himself great 
airs and spoke contemptuously of everything “ provincial.” The 
Treasurer, discovering what had happened, decided to visit the merchant, 
but Katahaka went to meet him on the way, and paying him all the 
honour due from a slave, begged him not to expose him. Meanwhile, 
ho had misled his wife’s relations into the belief that the homage, paid 
by him to the Treasurer, was but the regard due from a son to his father. 
He was not like the sons of other parents, but knew what was due to 
his father. The Bodhisatta, being pleased, did not expose the slave, 
hut on learning from Katahaka’s wife that Katahaka always complained 
of his food, he taught her a stanza which contained the threat — not 
intelligible to her, though clear to Katahaka — that if Katahaka continued 
to make a nuisance of himself, the Treasurer would return and expose 
him. Thenceforth Katahaka held his peace. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who used to boast of 
his high lineage and the wealth of his family until his pretensions were 
exposed.^ 

According to the Dhxmmafad/a Commentary,^ the story was told in 
1 J. i. 461 ff. a DhA. iu. 367 S. 
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reference to a monk named Ttosa who would complain, no matter what 
attentions were paid to him: 

Katl^figfana. — A village in Ceylon where Ga]abUia*S officers slew large 
numbers of his enemies.^ 

Cv. Ixx. 67. 

Kativftpl. — One of the tanks repaired by PantkkamabUiU I.^ 

^ Gv. Izzix. 34. 

Katissabha. — A lay disciple of the Buddha at Nftdlk&f one of those, 
who, after their death, were declared by the Buddha, in answer to a 
question by Ananda, to have destroyed the five oramhhdgiya fetters 
and to have become inheritors of the highest heaven, thence never to 
return.^ v.l Katissaha. 

1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 3.58 f. 

1. Kafissaha Thera. — An arahant. He was one of those who were 
staying with the Buddha at the Ku(igftrasU& in Vesali. When the 
Liechavis began to visit the Buddha in large numbers, they left the 
monastery and retired to places of solitude, such as Goslhgas&lavana.^ 

1 A. V. 133. 

2. Katissaha. — One of the chief supporters of DhammadassI Buddha.^ 

* Bu. xvi. 20. 

Katunnaru. — A tank in South Ceylon repaired by Vijayab&hu 
and again by Parakkamabahu I., before his ascent to the throne." 

^ Cv. lx. 48. * Jbid., Ixviii. 46. 

Katuvandu.— A locality near Anuradhapura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 188. 

Katuviya Sutta. — Once when the Buddha was going about for alms 
near the fig-tree at the cattle tethering in the neighbourhood of IsipataiUli 
he saw a monk, whose delight was in the empty outer joys of sense, 
and admonished him, saying that flies will settle on and attack him 
is corrupt and reeks with the stench of carrion. Hearing this, the 
monk was greatly stirred. Later the Buddha repeated the admonition 
to the assembled monks and explained that greed was corruption, 
malice the stench of carrion and evil ways of thought the flies.' 

1 A. i. 280 f. 
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KattlUl Sutta* — ^On the five evil results of not using a toothbrush, 
and the five advantages of using one.^ 

^ A. iii. 260. 

Ka}(liak&, — A class of devas present at the Mahftsamaya.^ v.L 
Kathaki. 

1 D. ii. 261. 

Katthantanagara. — A town near the Kftnavapi tank. It was here that 
King Sena II. had the dam of the tank repaired.^ 

1 Cv. li. 73. 

1. Katfhav&hana. — A king. A previous birt^h of Bfivarl. Katthava- 
hana had been a very clever carpenter of Benares, having under him 
sixteen thousand and sixteen assistants. They paid periodical visits 
to the Himalaya forests, felled trees, and having prepared the timber 
which was suitable for building purposes, brought it down the Ganges 
and erected houses for the king and for the people. Growing tired 
of this work, these carpenters made flying machines of light wood, and 
going northwards from Benares to Himava, established by conquest 
a kingdom, the chief carpenter becoming the king. He came to be 
called Eatthavahana, the capital was named Katthavahananagara and 
the country Kat(havahanarattha. The king was righteous and the people 
very happy and the country prospered greatly. Later Eatthavahana 
and the king of Benares became sincere friends, and free trade, exempt 
from all taxes, was established between the two countries. The kings 
sent each other very costly and magnificent gifts. Once Eatthavahana 
sent to the king of Benares eight priceless rugs in eight caskets of lacquered 
ivory, each rug being sixteen cubits long and eight cubits wide and of 
unsurpassed splendour. The Benares king, wondering how he could 
adequately return the courtesy, decided to let his friend learn the great 
news of the appearance in the world of the Buddha (Kassapa), the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. This message was written on a gold leaf 
and the leaf enclosed in many caskets, one inside the other, the inner- 
most casket being made of the seven kinds of jewels and the outermost 
of costly wood. The caskets were placed on a splendid palanquin and 
sent on the back of a royal elephant, accompanied by all the insignia 
of royalty. All along the route the honours due to a king werer paid 
to the casket, and Eatthavahana himself escorted the elephant from 
the frontiers of his kingdom to the capital. When Eatthavahana 
discovered the message, he was overjoyed, and sent his nephew with 
sixteen of his ministers and sixteen thousand followers to investigate 
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the matter and convey his greetings to the Buddha. The envoys arrived 
at Benares only after the Buddha^s death, but hearing from the Buddha^s 
disciples of the Doctrine he had proclaimed to the world, the ministers 
and their followers entered the Order, while Eat^t^havahana^s nephew 
was sent back to report the news to the king, taking with him the 
Buddha's water-pot, a branch of the Bodhi tree and a monk versed in 
the Doctrine. The king, having learnt the Doctrine, engaged in various 
works of piety till his death, after which he was born among the 
Kftmftvacara devas.^ 

1 SnA. ii 575 if. 

2. KaftbavUiana. — King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta, son of 
Brahmadatta^ king of Benares, and of a faggot-gatherer, whom the king 
met in a grove, singing as she picked up the sticks. His story is related 

in the Katthahftrl Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 133 ff.; DhA. i. 349; J. iv. 148. 

3. Ka((liav&hana. — A king. He had been a master builder and built for 
Bodhirijakitmftra, a palace called Kokanad&» unrivalled in its splendour. 
In order to prevent the building of a similar palace for anyone else, 
the prince decided to make away with the master builder at the con- 
clusion of his work, and confided his plan to his friend SafiJIk&putta. 
The latter, being most distressed at this suggestion of wanton cruelty, 
warned the builder who, procuring seasoned timber with sap well dried, 
under pretence that it was needed for the palace, shut himself up and 
fashioned a wooden Garuda-bird, large enough to hold himself and 
his family. When his preparations were complete, the builder with his 
family mounted the bird and rode away through the air to the Himalaya, 
where he founded a kingdom and became known as King Katthavahana.^ 

The story of the building of the palace is mentioned in the introduction 
to the Dhonasikha J&taka,* but there we are told that the prince put out 
the builder's eyes, and no mention is made of the wooden bird and the 
subsequent story. 

1 DhA. iii. 135 f. » J. iii. 167. 

Kaftbavihananagara. — The city of king KatthavUiana (1).^ It was 
one whole day's journey from Benares and twenty yojanas from 
Savatthi.* 

I SnA. ii. 576. * Ibid., 679. 

KaffhaUra Sutta.— Some pupils of a Bhfiradvftja brahmin, faggot- 
gatherers (IcxiUhahdfakd), came across the Buddha engaged in meditation 



in a forest in Eosala and informed their teacher of it. He went to 
the Buddha and questioned him as to his purpose in dwelling in the 
forest. The brahmin expressed himself as being pleased with the 
information.^ 

1 S. i. 180. 


Ka((haliirapB]iiradv&]a.— See Kafthahira Sutta. 


KaffhaUrl Jfttaka (So, 7). — ^Brahmadatta» king of Benares, while 
wandering about in a grove, seeking for fruits and flowers, came upon 
a woman merrily singing as she gathered sticks. He became intimate 
with her, and the Bodhisatta was conceived then and there. The king 
gave the woman his signet ring, with instructions that if the child was 
a boy, he should be brought to the court with the ring. When the 
Bodhisatta grew up his playmates nicknamed him No-father.’’ Feeling 
ashamed, he asked his mother about it and, on hearing the truth, in- 
sisted on being taken to the king. When confronted with the child, 
the king was too shy to acknowledge his parentage, and the mother, 
having no witness, threw the child into the air with the prayer that he 
should remain there if her words were true. The boy, sitting cross- 
legged in the air, requested the king to adopt him, which request was 
accepted, his mother being made queen consort. On his father’s death 
he became king under the name of KaKhavfthana, 

The story was told to Pasenadl on his refusal to recognise the claim 
to the throne of Vidudabha (g-v,), his son by V&sabha-Kliattiy&.^ 

Perhaps the story has some connection with that of Dusyanta and 
^akuntala, as given in the Mahabhdrata and later amplified by Kalidasa 
in his drama. 

1 J. i. 133 ff.; iv. 148; BhA. i. .349. 

KafthahUa-parlvena, — A monastic residence in or near Anuradhapura, 

A monk from Piyaflgalla, who was asked, to participate in the building 
of the Haha Thupa, stayed in the pariveinia during his visit to Anura- 
dhapura.^ 

^ Mhv, XXX. 34. 


1. Kashina Vagga, — The first ^section of the Mahdvibhanga of the 
Parivdrapdthd,^ 


1 Vin. V. 1-10. 


2. Kalina Vagga. — The first section of the Nmagiya,^ 


1 Yin. iii. 195-223. 
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KalMnakfch a od ha . — The seventh ohapter of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka} 

1 Vin. i. 263-67. 

Ka^akutfa. — A general of Ga]ab&hu, captured by the Sen&pati Deva 
and sent to ParakkamabUlii 1/ Later he seems to have been appointed 
general by Parakkamabahu himself and given the title of LaAlEiplirai 
for we find him fighting on the side of the king and being entrusted 
with important campaigns.* 

» Cv. Ixx. 143. * Ibid., Ixxu. 39, 222, 272; Ixxv- 181. 

Kaflllya. — A Damila chief who was defeated by the forces of Parak- 
kamab&hu L at Kii^fftyftAkotta.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 177. 

Kanakftgamana.— See Konfigamana. 

Ka^avera Jitaka (No. 318). — ^Once the Bodhisatta was bom as a 
robber in a village in EasI and became notorious for his banditry. When 
the people complained of him to the king, the latter had him arrested 
by the governor of the province and condemned to death. While 
being led to execution with a wreath of red J;at»av6m-flowers on his head, 
he was seen by Simi, the chief courtesan of the city, and she immediately 
fell in love with him for his comely and striking appearance. Sama, 
sending word to the governor that the robber was her brother, persuaded 
him, by means of a bribe of one thousand pieces of money, to set him 
free and send him to her for a little while. Then, using all her guile, 
she substituted for the robber a youth who was enamoured of her and 
who had happened to visit her that day. This youth was killed in the 
place of the robber, who was brought to Sama, and she showered on him 
all her favours. Fearing that when Sama grew tired of him she might 
betray him, the robber went with her one day into the park and, on the 
pretence of embracing her, squeezed her till she swooned, then taking 
all her ornaments, made good his escape. Sama, all unsuspecting, 
imagined him to have run away from fear of having killed her by his too 
violent embraces, and she used all her ingenuity in searching for him, 
such as bribing some wandering minstrels to sing, wherever they went, a 
set of stanzas declaring that she was still alive and loved none but him, 
her lover. One day the robber heard the stanzas and learned from the 
minstrels that Sama still longed for him, but he refused to return, sending 
her word that he doubted her constancy. In despair, Sama returned 
to her former means of livelihood.' 

^ J. iii 68-03. 



The occasion for the telling of this story is given in the Indrlyn Ilteltt. 
The story is referred to in the Sulasft Jfttaka* and in the scholiast to 

the KufUa Jttaka.* 

sj.iii.486. s J. ir. 446. 

K^mverapupphlya Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a king named Gopaka (?)> and seeing the Buddha Slddhattha, accom- 
panied by his monks, walking in the city, the king, from his balcony, 
scattered A;a^a9;era-flowers over them. Eighty-seven kappas ago he 
became king four times.^ He is probably identical with Bandhura 
Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 182. s ThagA. i. 208. 

Kapikfiraechadanlya Thera. — An arahant. He once met the Buddha 
Vessabhu enjoying his siesta in the forest, and being pleased with his 
appearance, made a canopy of dm -flowers over the Buddha's 

head. Twenty kappas ago lie became king eight times under the name 

of Sopnfibha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 183. 

Kapikarapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Tissa and offered him a /»nw?Z*dm -flower. Thirty-five 
kappas ago he was a king named Arupapala {i\1. Arunabala).^ He is 
probably identical with UJjaya Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 203. 2 ThagA. i. 118 f. 

Kapik&ra-Vimana. — A palace in Tavatiipsa, sixty leagues high and 
thirty broad, which Uttara Thera occupied as a result of having, in 
a previous birth, offered a Zra^i/dm-flower to Sumedha Buddha.' 

1 ThagA. i. 241. 

Kapikarapadhanaghara.— A meditation-hall in Khap^acela Vlhara, 

whore lived Padhaniya Thera.' 

1 MA. i. 65. 

Kapikftravalikasamudda Vih&ra.— -The residence of the Thera S&keta- 
Tissa, during a whole rainy season.' 

1 AA. i. 44. 

KapiraJ&nu Tissa. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 89-92). He slew his elder 
brother Amapfag&mapl Abliaya and occupied the throne. He once 



gave judgment in a lawsuit concerning the upomtha-hoiisib in the-Getlya- 
girl vQlftra» and sixty monks who were found guilty of treason against 
him were captured by his orders and flung into a cave called Kafira* 
Hence, probably, his name.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 9 S,; MT. 640; Dpv. xx. 38. 

Kaqliarpabbliara. — A cave, probably in the side of the Cetlyagltl* 
into which King Ka^lraj&nu Tlssa ordered sixty monks to be flung, 
they having been found guilty of high treason.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 11. 

Kaqitaka (v,l. Ka^d^dui). — A novice ordained by Upananda. Ka^taka 
committed an oflence with another novice, Mahaka. When this became 
known, a rule was jgassed that no monk should ordain two novices^; 
this rule was, however, later rescinded.^ Elsewhere,^ Kaut&^ka is 
mentioned as being expelled from the Order for having had sexual 
intercourse with a nun, Kaytak& by name. According to the Paciitiya^^ 
Ea^taka held the same false views as Ariftha (q.v.), and for that reason 
he was expelled from the Saflgha. The Chabbaggiya monks, however, 
received him into their ranks and gave him every encouragement. In 
the SanbafUapasadikd^ Ka^takasamanera is mentioned with Arittha 
and the Vajjiputtakas, as having been an enemy of the Buddha’s 
religion. 

1 Vin. i. 79. ! * Ibid., 138 f. 

a Ibid., 83. ^ iv. 874. 

» Ibid., 86. 1 

Kap^aka Sutta, — When the Buddha was staying at the Ku(agflras&l& 
in Vesali, the Lleohavis, with their retinues, came to visit him in large 
numbers and created a great uproar. Some of the Buddha’s eminent 
disciples who were with the Buddha, such as Gala, Upac&la, Kakkafay 
Kalimbhay Nlka|a and Katissahay therefore, retired into various woodland 
solitudes, such as Gosiflgas&lavanay which were close by. The Buddha 
praised them, saying that noise was an obstruction to meditation, and 
preached this sutta on the ten kinds of obstruction.^ 

1 A. V. 133-6. 

Kaptakacetlya.— A cetiya on Cetiyapabbata. Here Kft{a-Buddtoak- 
khita Thera (g.v.) preached the Kalakfirftma Sutta/ 

See also Katthaka and Kantaka. 


^ MA.i.469f. 



K^^fikiSvlravite* — A village in R^dia^a where the forces of Vanft* 
kamsMHm L inflicted a severe defeat on their enemies.^ It is identified 
with the modern Kat^upelella.* 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 86. • Cv. Tra* ii. 29, n. 3. 

Ka^takapefaka. — A district on the frontier of the Dakkhipadesa of 
Ceylon, probably to the east or north-east of Matale.^ 

^ Gy. Ixix. 10; Cv. Tf». 283, n. 2. 

Kaptakavana. — A locality in Rohapa where the general Rakkha 
built a stronghold and attacked the enemy forces.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 66. 

Kaptakfl (v,l, Kapfaka).— A nun who was guilty of unchastity with 
the novice Kap|aka (q.v.)} 

1 Vin. i. 86. 

Kaptakl Sutti.— A group of three suttas. Sirlputta and MoggalUna 
go to Anuruddha and ask him various questions. Anuruddha says that 
the four sati'patthdrMs should be attained both by the sekfia and the 
asekha (the learner and the adept), and declares that he bimself came 
to understand the thousandfold world-system by developing these four.^ 

1 8. V, 298 f. 

Kaplaklvana. — A grove near Siketa. The conversation which took 
place there between S&riputta and MoggfiU&na is recorded in the Padesa 
Sutta.^ A discussion which took place there on another occasion between 
these two and Anuruddha, is given in the Kap|akl Sutta.’ The grove 
was evidently also called Tlkapfakl^ and the Commentary describes it 
as mahd~karamadda‘vanay karamadda being a shrub (camsa carandas). 
The Buddha also stayed in this grove, and a sermon preached by him 
to the monks is recorded in the Tikapfakl Sutta.^ 

» 8. V. 174 f. » q.v. 

2 Ibid., 298 f. « A. V. 169. 

Kapthaka.— See Kanthaka. 

KapthapltthL — An important village, among those given by Ateip 
bodhi IX. to a number of small viharas in order that the monks of these 
. viharas could obtain rice-gruel without going, as formerly, to the 

"MaUvlh&ra.^ 


^ Ov. 89. 
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K9««adJltrit9] 

— ^See Kavfaka. 

Ka^tfaU.— See KaqitaUU 

Kay<fakl~See KaffakL 

Kaij^fadavamUava* — A Damila chief who fought against Paiakkama- 
bSlitt's general Labkftpura, and was defeated at Hn^fikUn. Later, 
when Eaqtjladevamalava owned allegiance to Patakkamabahu, LaAkir 
para restored Mu^dikkara to bim and appointed him chief of the two 
districts of MaAgala.^ 

* Cv. Ixzvi. 187, SS08, 210. 

Kapdwagara. — A locality in Ceylon; to the north of it was the Glri- 
nelavkhanaka Vibira, built by Sflratisaa.^ 

^ Mhv. zxL 0. 


KaddUDlM. — X Damila chief, ally of Kulaaekhara.^ 
^ Cr. bczvii. 66 , 80, 90. 


Kaodaiagglsftma. — A celebrated physician, 
such.^ 


» Mil. 272. 


mentioned in a list of 


Ka9dW&y*o^~-^ brahmin. He visited Mahfi Kaec&na at the Gun- 
davana near Madhuri and accused him of not paying due respect to elderly 
brahmins, but when Maha Eaccana preached to him he expressed 
delight and offered himself as the Thera’s disciple.^ v,l, KUQduiykDA* 

» A L 67 f. 


— King of Benares; his story is given in the Ka pj a r l Jfttaka 

(q.v.). 

Ka^farl j&taka (No. 341). — Kapfarl^ a king of Benares, was very 
handsome; each day he received one thousand boxes of perfume for his 
use, and his food was cooked with scented wood. His wife, Klpparif 
was very beautiful; his chaplain was Pafieftlaeapfft* One day, Kip^ara, 
on looking out, saw a loathsome cripple in the shade of a ^ambu-tree 
near her window, and conceived a passion for the man. Thereafter she 
would wait for the king to fall asleep and would then, nightly, visit 
the cripple, taking him dainty foods and having her pleasure with him. 
One day the king, returning from a procession, saw the misshapen 
creature, and asked the chaplain if such a man could ever win the love 





pf a woman. The cripple, hearing the question, proudly boasted of his 
intimacy with the queen. At the chaplain’s suggestion the king watched 
the queen’s movements that same night, and saw the cripple abuse her 
and strike her for being iate in coming. The blow fell on her ear breaking 
off her ear ornament, which the king picked up. 

The next day he ordered the queen to appear before him in all her 
ornaments, and having proved that he knew of her infidelity, handed 
her over to the chaplain to be executed. Pancalacai^d^, pitying the 
woman, begged that she should be pardoned, because in being unchaste 
she had but obeyed the instincts common to all women. To prove his 
contention, PancalacaiQida took the king with him and, in disguise, 
they wandered through Jambudipa, testing the virtue of various women, 
including that of a young bride who was being taken to her husband’s 
house. Convinced that all women were alike, the king spared Kiwara’s 
life, but drove her out of the palace together with the cripple, and caused 
the jambu’iiee to be cut down. 

The story was among those related by the bird KUQ&la to his friend 
PuQQamukhaf testifying to the unfaithfulness of women. Kui^^ala is 
identified with Pancalacanda.^ 

1 J. V. 437-40; J. iii. 132. 

Ka^^ina Jataka (No. 13). — A mountain stag fell in love with a doe 
who had gone into the forest from the village during the time of the 
ripening of the corn. When the time came for the doc to return to the 
village, the stag, in his love, accompanied her. The people of the village, 
knowing of the deers’ return, lay in ambush for them. The doc, seeing 
a huntsman, sent the stag on ahead, and he was killed and eaten. The 
doe escaped. The Bodhisatta, who was a forest-deva, seeing the incident, 
preached to the other forest-dwellers on the three infamies: it is infamy 
to cause another’s death; infamous is the land ruled by a woman: in- 
famous are the men who yield themselves to women’s dominance.^ 

The circumstances in which the story was related are given in the 

Indrlya Jataka. 

ij. i. 163-0. 

Kajs^^lyuru. — A Damila chieftain and ally of Kulasekhera.^ 

^’•Cv. Izzvi. 140. 

1. Ka^fula. — The state-elephant of DuKhagiinifl. He was of the 
Chaddanta race, and was left by his mother and discovered by a fi^er- 
man, KaJj^^ttla^ after whom he was named.^ 

^ Mhv. zzii. 62 f. 
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Hb grew up to be of great strength. When Dutthagami^I's father 
died, his younger son, Tlssa* took possession of the queen-mother and of 
the state-elephant, and fled, but in the battle between the 
brothers, Xa^^ula shook himself free from Tissa and went over to 
Dutthagami^i, whom he served to the end of his life. took 

a prominent part in the campaign against the Damilas, distinguishing 
himself particularly in the siege of Vljitapuia.* In the single combat 
between E|&ra and Dutthagami^. Karidula attacked Elara's elephant, 
Mahapabbata, and disabled him.* It is said that once the warrior 
Nandhlmltta seized Ka^dula by his tusks and forced him on to his 
haunches, and Kandula nursed a grudge against him until Nandhimitta 
rescued him from being crushed under a gate*tower which fell on him 
during his attack on Vijitapura.* 

* Mhv., xxiv. 16, 89. I • 22, 39 f.; see also Dpv. xviii. 

* Mhv., XXV. 6-83. I 63; Mbv. 133. 

2. Kapj^Ula. — The fisherman who found the elephant Kapfula and 
reported the matter to the king.^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 62 f. 


Kap^uveftl. — A Dami}a chief and vassal prince of South India, ally 

of Kulasekhera.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxvii. 79. 


Kap^uvethl. — A city in India, the capital of Naraslha; perhaps a 
variant reading of Kapfuvetti.^ Hultszch* says that both names are 
synonyms with Kadavarii, a designation of the Pallava kings. 

1 Cv. xlvii. 7. * JM.A,S. 1913, p. 627. 

Kappakatthala. — A deer-park in UJuftfta. There the Buddha some- 
times stayed; he was once visited there by Acela Kassapa^ to whom he 
preached the KassapasDian&da Sutta,^ and again by Pasenadl, king of 
Eosala; to him he preached the Kappakatthala Sutta.* 

1 D. i. 161. * M. ii. 126. 

Kappakatthala Sutta.— Pasenadi visits the Buddha at the Deer Park 
in Kappakatthala and conveys to him the greetings of his two queens 
S0111& and SakuU. He then enquired of the Buddha if it were true that, 
according to him, no recluse or brahmin could claim absolute knowledge 
and insight. The Buddha explains that his teaching is that no one can 
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know and see eveiTthing at one and the same time. The king proceeds 
to ask whether there is any distinction of caste in the matter of de- 
liverance and whether there are any gods. Vlffiffthlia and Anaodft join 
in the discussioni and then Safijayn AUsagotta, charged with having 
spread a wrong interpretation of the BiMdha's teaching, is announced 
and lays the blame on Vidudabha. The arrival of the king’s chariot puts 
an end to the dispute.^ 

^ M. ii. 125 ff. 


Kaf^akujja. — A district in Jambudipa; it is mentioned in a list of 
places passed by the Buddha on his way from Verafijft to Bftr&pasl, 
across the Ganges, the route passing through Veraftja, Soreyya, SaAkassa, 
KaQpakuJJa, Payftgatittha^ here crossing the river to Benares.^ It may 
have been the very road followed by Revata when going from SaAkassa 
to SahaJ&ti, this road passing through Kannakujja, Udumbara, and 
Aggalapura.^ 

In the Blimvamsa? the city is called KapnagOCCha, and is said to have 
been the capital of nine kings of the Mabfisammata race, the last king 
being Naradeva. 

According to Hiouen Thsang, the distance from Sankassa to Kappa- 
kuj ja was two hundred li, or thirty-three miles, in a north-west direction. 
Fa Hsien gives the distance as forty-nine miles.* 

According to the Buddhavarnsa Commentary it was at Kappakujja 
that Phussa Buddha first preached to his two chief disciples. Again,® it 
was at the gates of Kannakujja that the Buddha Kakusandba showed the 
Twin Miracle, 


^ Vin.iii.il. * Vin. ii.299. 

^ iii. 26; MT. (82) calls it Ka^^agotia. 
^ Buddhist Records, p. 205; Giles, p. 47. 
Fur a descriptive account see CAGl. 


433 ff.; SCO also Mtu. ii. 442 f.; 459 f.; 
485 and iii. 16, 34. 

» p. 193. 

® BuA. 210. 


Kappagoceha, Kanpagotta.— See Kap^uJJa. 


Kappapeppa. — A river in the Mahlipsaka country, running out of 
Lake SaAkhapftla. At the bend of the river and near its source was 
the mountain Candaka^ near wMch the king of Magadha lived in^ hut 
of leaves, and where he was visited by the Naga SaAkhap&la.^ Th5 river 
must have formed a lake at this bend, the lake being referred to as 


1 J. V. 162 f . 





— One of the seven great lakes of 
Hbnavi.^ Its waters never grew hot.* Once a mango from a tree 
growing on the banks of this lake came into the possession of King Dap 
dhlvUiana^ and from its stone gi;:ew a tree which bore vary sweet fruit.* 

1 A. iv. 101; DA. i. 164; J. v. 416; I * SnA. ii. 407. 

AA.ii. 769; MA.ii. 692, etc. I * J.ii. 104. 

— The name given in the Culavafnsa to the Eanarese of South 
India. They are often mentioned as mercenary soldiers in Ceylon.' 

^ ]£.g.,C\. Iv. 12; lx. 24, 26; Ixx. 260. 

— A mountain in Ceylon, the residence of the 
Naga-king, father of Gujodara and brother-in4aw of Mahodara.' 

^ Mhv. i. 49; but see my edition of the I of the mountain to bo Vad<}liamana. 
wheTe I take the name I 

KaQQlUragalla. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by GaJabUiU.' 

^ Cv.lxviii.46. 

1. KaQha.— A name for Hftra (j.v.).' 

' A.jf., Sn. V. 366; M. i. 377; D. ii. 262; Tbag. v. 1189. 

2. — The name of the Bodhisatta; he was born in a brahmin 
family and later became a sage. He is also called Ka^hapiftpasa, and 
is mentioned among those the memory of whose lives caused the Buddha 
to smile.' See Kapha Jataka (2). 

^ DhBA.294,426. 

3. Kapha. — Another name of Vftsudeva'; the scholiast explains that he 
belonged to the Kaph&yanagotta (q^v,). 

1 J. iv. 84, 86; vi. 421; PvA. 94 fE. 

4. Kapha- — Son of Dlsi, a slave girl of Okk&ka. He was called Kapha 
because he was black and, like a devil (Jfcap/ko), spoke as soon as he was 
bom. He was the ancestor of the Kaphdyanagotta.' Later he went 
into the Dekkhan and, having learnt mystic verses, became a mighty 
seer. Hfeoming back to Okkaka, Kapha demanded the hand of the 
king's daughter Maddarupl. At first the request was indignantly refused, 
but when Kapha displayed his supernatural powers he gained the 
princess.* 

1 D.i.9d. 


>i6id., 96f.;DA.i.266. 



6. KaQlia*— A Facceka Buddha, mentioui^d in the IsigUi Sutta} 

1 M. iii. 71. 

6. Ka^ha.— A dog. See Mataft-Ka^ha. 

7. Kapha.— See Kaphadlpfiyana. 

1. Kapha J&taka (No. 29).— The story of Ayya-k&Iaka (^.v.). The 
story was related by the Buddha to the monks, who expressed great wonder 
at the miracles performed by him at Safdcassa. It was not only in his last 
birth that he performed wonders. 

The old woman in the story is identified with Uppalavappft.^ 

The story is also given in the Anguttara Commentary^ with a few 
additional details. The Dhammapada Commentary refers to it as the 
Kaphausabha J&taka. 

ij.i.l93ff. M. 416. * iii. 213. 

2. Kapha J&taka (No. 440).— The story of Kapha-t&pasa. He was 
the only son of a brahmin in Benares and inherited great Wealth; he was 
educated at Takkasil&. When his parents died he gave away all his 
wealth and retired to the Himalaya, where he practised rigid asceticism, 
never entering a village, eating the produce of only one tree, and living 
not even in a hut. He acquired great mystic powers, and Sakka’s 
throne was heated by his virtue. Sakka visited him and, having tested 
him and asked him various questions, granted him six boons. The 
ascetic chose only such things as pertained to the life of renunciation. 
Sakka decreed that the tree under which the ascetic lived should bear 
fruit perennially. 

The ^akka of the story was Anuniddha. It is said that the acetic was 
called Kapha on account of his dark complexion. 

The story was related to Ananda in explanation of the Buddha’s smile 
as he was passing a certain spot in the Nlgrodh&r&ma in Kapilavatthu ; 
it was the spot where the ascetic Kapha practised his meditations.^ 

^ J. iv. 6 ff. 

KaQluHisabha Jitaka.— See Jfa^ha J&taka (1). 

— The name of one part of the river which flows from 
Anotatta. This part is sixty leagues long and flows over a rocky bed.^ 

> SnA. ii. 430; AA. ii. 760; UdA. 302; MA. ii. 686, etc. 
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Ka]|^hagtt]iUvaiia.— See OnnUvaiia. 

KafbadSsa.— The donor of the vihara in Kftverlpattaiiai where lived 
Buddliad9tta» author of Ilf$^uraUMmlasin%, the commentary on the 
Buddhavaifm} 

^ BcA.240. 


Ka^hadlnna Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in R&Jagaha. Having heard Skriputta preach, he entered the Order 
and became an arahant. In the past he met the Buddha SoUUta and 
offered him a punndga-Aowei} 

He is evidently the same as Ka^adinna, son of Bhkradvkja Thera 
(q-v}), and is probably identical with Olllpannkgijra of the Apaddna^ 

^ Thag. V. 179; ThagA. i. 304. ‘ ThagA. i. 303. ^ ii. 416. 

1. Kaphadipkyana. — An ascetic of great power. When the Andha- 
kavephudftsapattft found themselves unable to capture DvSravatl, because 
the city rose into the air when attacked, they sought the ascetic’s help. 
He told them that an ass wandered round the city and brayed at the 
sight of an enemy, when the city immediately rose up into the sky. The 
Andhakavenhus sought the ass and begged for his help. Acting on the 
ass's advice, they tied eight great iron posts to the gates, thus preventing 
the city from rising. In this way they captured it.^ 

Later, their sons, wishing to test Ka^hadipanyana's powers of clair- 
voyance, played a practical joke on him. They tied a pillow to the belly 
of a young lad, and dressing him up as a woman, took him to the ascetic 
and asked when the baby would be born. The ascetic replied that on 
the seventh day the person before him would give birth to a knot of 
acacia wood which would destroy the race of V&sudeva. The youths 
thereupon fell on him and killed him, but his prophecy came true.* This 
ascetic is evidently not the one mentioned in the Jataka bearing bis name, 
for there he is identified with the Bodhisatta, while in the story given 
above the Bodhisatta was the ascetic's contemporary and was called 
Ghatapap^ta (q.v,). 

The immolation of Kaphadipayana and its consequences are often 
referred to.® 

1 J. iv. 83. * Ibid., 87. ® E.g., J. v. 114; 267, 273. 

2. Kapbadlpkyana. — An ascetic; his story is given in the K a ph ad f - 
p&yana Jfttaka. 
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Jfttaka (No. 444).— During the reign of KoiUlblai in 
KoiambI, two brahmins, INiiftyana and MaQ^vya, gave away their vast 
wealth and lived for fifty years as ascetics in Hlmavft. After that^ while 
on a pilgrimage to Benares, they were entertained by a householder 
who was also named Map^Avya. Dipajibmh journeyed on while the 
ascetic Ma^^ftvya remained in a cemetery near Benares. There some 
robbers left some stolen goods outside his hut, and Ma^^vya, being 
charged before the king, was impaled, but by virtue of his great powers 
he continued to live. Dipayana came to see his friend, and finding him 
thus and learning that he bore no ill-will towards anyone, took up his 
abode under his impaled body. Gouts of gore fell from Mai^^^vya^s 
wound on to Dipayana’s golden body and there dried, forming black 
spots; so he came to be called Ka^ha-DIpftyana. When the king heard 
of this, he had Ma^davya released with a piece of the stake still inside 
him, on account of which he came to be called Afi-Ma^favya. Dipa- 
yana returned to the householder Ma^davya, whose son Yafiftadatta he 
helped to heal by an Act of Truth, the child having been bitten by a 
snake while playing ball. The lad’s parents then performed acts of 
Truth. In this declaration of Truth it was disclosed that Dipayana had 
no desire for the ascetic life, that the father did not believe in the fruits 
of generosity, and that the mother had no love for her husband. They 
thereupon admonished each other and agreed to mend their ways. 

The Ma^davya of the story was Ananda, his wife Visftkhd, the son 
RUmla, Aoii-Ma^d&vya Siriputta and Eai;)iha-Dipayana the Bodhisatta.^ 

The occasion for the story is the same as that for the Kusa J&taka {q*v,). 

In one verse Ea^ha-Dipayana is addressed merely as Eapha.* 

The story is also given in the Cariydjntaka,^ 

1 J. iv. 27 ff. * Ibid., p. 33. » p. 99 f . 

Kaphlldevala. — Another name for Aslta.^ 

^ SnA.ii.487. 

Kaphanadl. — Another name for K&|anad^ the river forming the 
boundary of Rohapa.^ 

^ Cv. liii. 20; Cv. Tra. i. 173, n. 5. 

Vagga* — The first chapter of the MdtfAgdma SamyuUa} 

1 S.ir. 238-43. 

Kaphamitta. — The real name of the thera ValUya (q.v.) of Vertll, 
v.l. Gapflmltta. 



A locality in BiOlui A.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 174. 

Ka^baflilrL— Another naite for Aslta.^ 

^ Sn. y. 689. 

1. Kavhft.— Daughter of the king of Kosala. Before she was bom» 
Biahmadattai king of Benares, killed her father and carried off her 
mother. When the child was bom, Brahmadatta adopted her as his own 
daughter; she is, therefore, called dvepitikd ( - having two fathers). The 
king promised to grant her a boon, and she held a amyawoara^ at which 
she chose as her husbands all the five sons of King Pa^fu ; AlJuna, 
Bhbnai Nakala, Yuddblttbila^ Sabadeva.^ 

By her strong passions she won the love of them all. Not satisfied 
with them, she also made love to a hump-backed slave who was in her 
service. One day, when she was sick, all her husbands were gathered 
round her, and she made signs to each of them to show that she loved 
him best. Ajjuna, however, was suspicious, and by questioning the 
hump-back, learnt the truth. The five brothers left her and retired to 
the Himalaya, where they became ascetics. The story was related by 
Ku^dla^ who is identified with Ajjuna.* 

^ According to the Mahahharata, Draupadl, daughter of the Pancala king, was 
the wife of these five princes. 

> J. y. 424, 426 f. 

2. Kanhi.— See KaQhaJlna. 

Kanhigotamaka, Ka^bigotamlkd.— A royal family of N&gas.^ 

^ A.ii. 72; J.ii. 146. 

— Daughter of Vessantara and MaddL She was So called 
because, at birth, she was laid on a black skin.^ When Vessantara 
retired to the forest, his wife and children accompanied him to Vafikaglri. 
Later, both Ea^hajina and her brother Jili were given to JQJaka as 
slaves and were ill-treated by him. For sixty leagues they travelled with 
him, led and guarded by the gods, till they came to the court of their 
grandfather Safilaya* king of Slvi, and there they were released, Ea^ha- 
jina’s price being one hundred elephants, one hundred male and female 
slaves, etc. The children afterwards rejoined their parents and lived 
happily at the court.® 

^ J. yi.487. 


* Ibid., 613 ft. 
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Ka^hEjini is identified with Uppalava^qA,’ In the verees she is some- 
times called KapM/ 

Vessantara’s gift of his children is considered the greatest of his gifts.* 

• J.vi. 693. I » E.g., MUinda, 117, 276, 284; Cyp. 

« E.g., 646, 648, 663. I p. 80; DhA. i. 406; AA. i. 64. 

Kaphaybia. — The name of the family to which belonged Vftsadeva^ 
and Ambat(ha.* The family was descended from a sage named Kapha, 
(See Kapha (4).) 

1 J.iv.84; vi.421. * D.i.93. 

Kataka. — A village in Ceylon granted by Aggabodhi IV. for the main- 
tenance of the 'padhana^hara, which he built for the Elder Dath&siva.^ 

1 Cv.xlvi.l2. 


Kati ohinde Sutta. — Preached in answer to a deva’s question as to 
how many bonds an arahant should cut. Five, says the Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 3. 

Kattala. — A village in South India belonging to Toppamana.^ 

^ Gv.lxxvii.61. 


Kattikapabbata.~A village in Rohapa given by Dappula 1. to the 

Tlssavlhfira.^ 


^ Cv. xlv. 69. 


Kattika. — Name of a constellation and also of a month (October to 
November), during which the full moon is near the constellation of 
Pleiades {kattiJed), It is the last month of the rainy season.^ The ful- 
moon day of the month was observed as a festival and great rejoicings 
were held, particularly at night.* 

^ See,e.<7.,iVemM43. For details see N. P.D. .«.v. * 2^.^., J. i. 433; 499, 608. 

Katthaka Cetiya. — A structure built by the queen consort of Udaya I,^ 
Can this be identical with Kapfaka Cetiya {q>v,) ?* The Sumangala- 
vildsim* mentions a Katthakas&la-parivepa (v,l KanthakasMa, Kandara- 
sU&), the abode of a monk named Mahftsatthivassa (^.v.) who lived in 
the time of King Vasabba. Eanthakasala (? Katthakasala)-parive; 9 a was 
also the residence of a young novice who won the esteem of Tlssa» a 
minister of King Saddhd-Tlssft,* 

^ Cv. xlix. 23. 

s See also Cv. Tr$. i. 129, n. 3. 


8 DA. i. 291. 
« AA.i. 262. 
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KatthakasMa,— See Katthaka Getiya, 

Katthl Stttta. — Preached to the monks at SahaJitI by MahA-Ounda. 
It deals with ten qualities pf which a monk should rid himself if he is 
to increase and prosper in the dl^mmammya} 

iA.v.l67fF. 

1. Kathi Sutta. — A monk should not indulge in childish talk — e.y., 
about kings, robbers, ministers, etc. — but should speak only of III and 
things connected therewith.^ 

1 S.ir.419f. 

2. Kathi Sutta. — On the five qualities which help a monk who 
practises dndpdisMsati to attain to the immovable state (akuppam). 
These qualities include conversation which enlarges the mind.^ 

1 A. iii. 120 f. 

Kathavatthu. — The fifth of the seven books of the Abhidhamma 
Piiaha} It seems to have been compiled when the contents of at least 
the Dhammasanganl, the Vihhanga and Pafthdna were already accepted 
as orthodox. Tradition ascribes its compilation to Hoggallputta-Tlssa 
at the end of the Third Council, held under Asoka’s patronage, at P&(ali- 
putta.* It was rejected by some on the ground that it was set forth 
two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha’s death, and was hence 
only a disciple’s utterance; but the Commentaries take the view that the 
mdtikd, the principles taught therein, were laid down by the Teacher 
himself, and that the whole work should be regarded as the utterance of 
the Buddha, just as the Hadhu-pin^ika Sutta^ preached really by HahA- 
KaeoAna, is considered as the Buddha’s teaching. The book consists 
of twenty-three chapters, and is a collection of discussions {kathd) and 
refutations of the heretical views of various sects on matters connected 
with theology and philosophy. The Buddha’s authority is accepted as 
final.® 

It has sometimes been suggested® that Asoka’s Rock Edict IX. has 
been influenced by the Kathavatthu. The theri KhemAf chief of the 
Buddha’s women disciples, describes herself as being Kathavatthu- 
visarada,”® thus strengthening the theory that the Kathavatthu was 
known already in the Buddha’s time. 

The Uddna Commentary^ refers to a Kathdvatthupakaraiiia-Tikd for 
details of certain points raised. 

^ Sometimes called the third, e,g,, in Davids, vii ff. See also Rhys Davids on 
Mbv. 94. Questions discussed in the Kstha- 

* Mhv. V. 278; Dpv. vii. 41, 56-8. vatthu,” JMA.8, 1892. 

* See the very valuable Preface to tlie ® 1915, 805 ff. 

Pointo of CoMrwersyt by Mrs. Rhys * ThigA. 135. * UdA. 94. 



1. Katbavittllii Suttt.— A group of seven suttas on the topics of 
discourse — ^past, future, and present — and the qualities which show 
whether a person is competent or incompetent to discuss. The profit 
of talk is the release of the mind from grasping/ 

^ A. i. 197 f.; c/. D.iii.220 (KtiMvaUh'&ni). 

2. Kathfivatthu Sutta. — Monks should not indulge in idle talk, as of 
kings, robbers, great ministers, etc. There are, for monks, ten suitable 
topics of conversation, such as contentment, virtue, energy, wisdom, etc.^ 

1 A. V. 128 f . 

Kath&vlvara^a. — A book mentioned in the Oandhavatfisa} 

1 p. 65. 


Kathika Sutta. — The true preacher is one who preaches revulsion from 
the body, its fading away and its cessation.^ 

1 S. iii. 163. 


1. Kadanibai Kadambaka.~-The river that flows past Anur&dtaapura, 

on the eastern side, now called the Malvatu Oya.^ Near the river was 
the Nivatta-cetlya.‘ The river ford, the Gafigalatittha/ formed the 
beginning of the boundary line of the ^md of the MahivUiira, and this 
line also ended at the river bank.^ The road from Anuradhapura to 
Cetiyagirl lay aross the Eadamba-nadl, and pious kings, such as MahS- 
D&thllu^Halii-Naga, spread carpets from the river up to the mountain 
so that pilgrims could wash their feet in the river and approach the 
mountain >shrines with clean feet.* 

The road from the Eadamba river to Thuparama passed through the 
RSJamfttudvftra.* Moggallina II. dammed up the river among the 
mountains and thus formed three tanks, the Pattapftsft^avftpl, the 
Dhanavftply and the Garltara/ and Udaya II. built a weir for the overflow 
of the river.® 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, the capital of Ceylon, Abhaya- 
nagara» lay to the east of KadanAanadl.® 

See also Kalamba. 


^ Mhv. vii. 43; and Tn, BS, 04 3. 

* MhT. XV. 10. • MT, 361. 

a Mhv. XT. 101. 

* iMI.iXxxiv. 78. 


•8A.i. 173. »Cv.xli.61. 

■ Ibid., li. 130. 

* Mhv. XT. SO: Dpv. XT. 80; xvii. IS; 
MeidM>MbT.lS0,184f. 
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2. K lih i m h >.~A moantain seat ffliittvi. Seven Faooeka Buddhas 
once lived there.*' '* 

* Ap.ii.882. 

Kadambagona.— A vihata built by Aggabodhi V. in Mahtthsia, and 
probably presented to the FaquokflUns.* 

* O. zlviii.3; Cv. Tn.U 110, n. 1. 

1. K a d am b a p uppltlya Than. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he sa'w seven Faooeka Buddhas on a moun'tain named KnkkB^ near 
Himav&, and honoured them ■with kodamba-flovers. Ninety-two kappas 
ago he became king seven times, under the name of PhUOa (v.l. Pnppha*). 
He is probably identical with SaAghai^klrMt* Thera.* 

* Ap. i. 178. * ThagA. i. 216. 

2. Kadambapapphiya Then. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha Vlpaul pass by his house and offered him a kodamba- 
fiower.* 

* Ap. i. 267. 

K ada H gi i n a . — A village to the north of Samantak&la and on the road 
which led to it from the north. It is situated on a small river which 
joins the Maskeli river and ultimately flows into the Kelani river. 
VlJayabftha I. built rest-houses at the village for the use of pilgrims 
coming to Samantakuta.^ 

Eadali is to be identified with the modern Kehelgamuva.' 

Perhaps the Kadallsenag&map where Devappatlrftja built a bridge of 
one hundred staves, may be the same village, but this is questionable.* 
This is more likely to bo the modern Kehellenava.* 

iCv.lx.66. I » Cv.lxxxvi.41. 

* Cv, Trs. i. 221, n. 8. 1 • Cv. Tra. ii. 174, n. a. 

Kadallnlv&taka. — A locality in Ceylon situated on the road from 
Dakkhlpadesa (more exactly MahagnWa) to Anuridhapan.* A battle 
took place there between King SaflghathM and King HoggalUna (after- 
wards MoggallSna III.).* A later battle was fought there between 
Aggabodhi VL and Frince Aggabodhi of Dakkhlpadesa.* 

* Ov. Tn. i. 114 n. 3; i. 74, n. 2. * Cv. xliv. 0. * Mi,, xlviii. BO, 

^^•^ftWpftttagimn — ^ village in Rohapa near the ford called HDavaU, 
and close to the modem M&tara.* 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 49; Cv. Trs.iL 48, n. 2. 
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KadsD^iiSphljra.— See Kandal^antblya. 

KadalQ^haladiyaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
saw a Buddha and gave him a banana fruit.^ He is probably identical 
with Cfllaka Thera.* 

^ Ap.i.207. ^ ThagA.i. 334. 

Kadallv&ta. — One of the Vanni kings of Ceylon, head of the mercenary 
soldiers who were driven out of Ceylon by Bhuvanekabfthu I.^ 

» Cv.xo.33. 

KaJilamailaha — A lake, on the bank of which was V&nupft, where 
HahA-Kace&lia once stayed, and where he was visited by the brahmin 

Arftmadaijifa.^ 

I A.i.e6. 

Kaddfiragima. — A village near AUsftra; the village entrenchment was 
captured by Hayagcha, general of ParakkamabShu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 105. 

Kaddilrava44bani&iMt. — A tank in Ceylon. It was joined up to the 
GiritUaka tank by the Kaveri canal, and to the Arimaddavijayagg&ma 
tank by the Somavati canal. It formed part of the irrigation schemes 

of Parakkamabahu I.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxix. 65 f. 

Kanakadatta. — A nun, disciple of Kondgamana, who brought a branch 
of the Buddha's uduwhara-hoShi to Ceylon. She, with her following, 
was left behind by the Buddha.' v,l, Kantak&nandd and Kandanandfie 

^ Dpv. xvii. 17. 

Kanakapabbata. — A mountain near Saftkassa. There King Arlndama 
questioned the Buddha Sumaftgala about nirodha, and eighty crores of 
beings realised the Truth. The mountain came into existence as a result 
of Arindama's good fortune.' v,L Kaftcanapabbata. 

1 Bu. V. 13; BuA. 129. 

Kanakamiml.— See KoQdganiaiia. 


Kanakftgamana.— See KoQSgamana. 
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Kanailya.— A Dsmila cMef, conquered by LaAUpan at llrlve- 
kambuna.^ 


^ O.lzxvi.238. 


K a n Ma. — A teacher of philosophy, mentioned with KapUa, as teaching 
that the soul was limitless {na antava)} 

^ UdA.330. 

Kanlftba-Tissa, Kanittha-Tissaka. — King of Ceylon (227'246 a.d.). 
He was the younger brother of Bhfttlka-nssa. He built the Satana- 
p&sida at Abhayaglri for Hah&nkga of Bhatftr&ma, and he also built at 
Abhayagiri a wall, a great parivena, and the Hapboma'-Vih&ra. He 
built a cetiya at Ambatthalat restored the temple at Nkgad^a, and made 
the Kukkutagirl cells. Among his other works were fourteen pasadas 
at the HaUvlhkra, a road to the Dakkhlpavlhftra, the Bhdttr&ma- 
vlhira, the R&magopaka, the Mandatissa monastery, the Anulatissa* 
pabbata-vlhftra, the NiyelatissSr&ma, the PQapitthi-vihftra, and the 
R&JamabA>vihfli!a. 

He had two sons, KhuJJaniga and Kufieaniga (q.v.)} 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 6 ft. 


Kantaka-eetlya. — A building on the Cetlyapabbata. Near it were many 
rock cells, sixty-eight of which were built by Devdnaippiya-Tissa/ Can 
this be the same as Ka^taka-cetiya ? See also Katthaka. 

1 Mhv. xvi. 12. 

Kantak&nanda.— See Kanakadatta. 

yj inthft k ^ [v,l, Kanfhaka). — The horse on which Gotama left his 
father’s palace, accompanied by his attendant Channa. It is said that 
when Kanthaka was saddled for the journey, he realised the importance 
of the hour and neighed loudly for joy, but the gods muffled the sound 
of his neighing as also that of his footsteps as he galloped through the 
streets; ordinarily the sound of his neighing and galloping could be 
heard throughout Kapilavatthu. He was eighteen cubits long from neck 
to tail and proportionately broad, quite white in colour, like a clean 
conch-shell. 

In this journey of Gotama, Channa held on to Kanthaka s tail. The 
horse had the strength, had it been necessary, to clear the ramparts of the 
city, eighteen hands high, at one bound, with the prince and Channa 
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on hifi back. Just outside Kapilavattbu the piinee stopped the horse, 
in order to take a last look at the city. A cetiya was later erected on 
this spot and called Kanthakanlvatta-oetlya* The horse travelled thirty 
leagues between midnight and the following morning, as far as the river 
AnomL It is said that Eanthaka could travel round the whole oakka- 
vSla in one night. With one leap the horse cleared the river, which 
was eight fathoms wide. On arriving on the opposite bank, the Bodhi- 
satta gave orders that Eanthaka should be taken back to Eapilavattbu, 
but Eanthaka kept looking back at his master, and when the Bodhisatta 
disappeared from view the horse died of a broken heart, and was reborn 
in Tivatbpsa under the name of Kanthaka-devaputta.^ 

Eanthaka was born on the same day as the Bodhisatta.* In heaven 
he had a magnificent palace of veluriya gems, which Moggallftna visited 
on one of his tours in Tavatiiusa.* 

^ J. i. 62-6; Mtu. ii. 160 {., 166, 189, J. i. 64; BuA. 106, 234, etc. 

190; VibhA. 34, etc.; Buddhacariia, v. 3, ^ Vv. 73 f.; VvA. 311-18; see also DhA. 

68; vi. 63 ff. i. 70; iii. 196. 


Kanthakanivatta-cetlya.— See Kanttiaka. 
KanthakasUa-parivepa.— See s.v. Katthaka. 


Kandagalaka. — A bird, a former birth of Devadatta. See the Kanda- 
galaka Jfttaka. 

Kandagalaka Jataka (No. 210). — The Bodihsatta was once a wood- 
pecker named Khadlravanlya, and he had a friend named Kandagalaka. 
One day Ehadiravaniya took Eandagalaka with him into the acacia 
wood {khadiravam) and gave him insects from the acacia trees. As 
Eandagalaka ate them, pride rose in his heart and, feeling he could get 
food without his friend's assistance, he told him so. In spite of the 
warning of Ehadiravaniya, Eandagalaka pecked at an acacia trunk, 
broke his beak, and fell down dead. 

The story was related in connection with Devadatta’s attempts to 
imitate the Buddha, these attempts ending in his own ruin. Eandaga- 
laka is identified with Devadatta.^ 

1 J.ii.l624. 


Kandanandi.— See Kanakadattd. 
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KiMMiHI VUllnL— ‘A monastery in Ceylon, bnilt by TMHanitha, 
yonnger son of fliddUMna.^ According to the MahSva^ TikS,* the 
vihara was in 

^ Mhv. xzxiii. 16. * p.442. 

Kandarafal, — A wandering ascetic who visited the Buddha at Gambia 
See Kandaraka Sutta. Buddhaghosa^ describes him as a channaparMS^ 
jnka (a ciothed ascetic). 

1 MA. ii.565. 


KlUldaraka Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was at Camiril, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggarftg he was visited by Pessa» the elephant trainer’s 
son, and Kandaraka, the Wanderer. Pessa saluted the Buddha and sat 
down, while Kandaraka, after his salutation, remained standing. Sur- 
veying the assembly of monks gathered round the Buddha and observing 
their great silence, Kandaraka expressed his admiration of the Buddha’s 
training. The Buddha explained that all Buddhas school their disciples 
in the four BatipaUhdms, Pessa stated that it was far more difficult to 
train men than animals. The Buddha agreed and enumerated the four 
kinds of people in the world: those who torment themselves, torment 
others, torment both themselves and others, and, lastly, those who torment 
neither, dwelling beyond appetites, in bliss and holiness. Pessa stated 
that he respected only the fourth class, and having given his reasons went 
away. The Buddha expressed his regret that Pessa could not wait to 
hear the differences between these four kinds of people; and at the re- 
quest of the monks the Buddha proceeded to describe them.^ 

^ M.i.339ff. 

Kandaramasuka.— See Kaliramattliuka. 

Kandaras&la.— See Katthaka. 

Kandallpupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a farmer on the banks of the Slndhu, and seeing the Buddha 
Slddhattha wrapt in meditation, offered him seven karidali-^oweiB and 
paid him homage.^ v,L Kadali. 

» Ap. i. 267. 


Kannamupfa, Kannakatthala.— See Kappamup^ etc. 
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Kaptllakkhatja, — A locality in Ceylon on the field of Hafiktoaplttki- 
Here was fought a fierce battle between Qaillga and the Lambakappas, 
in which the latter were slain in large numbers/ 

^ Mhv. XXXV, 34. 

Kapallap&va. — A cave near the gateway of Jetavana* into which Hac- 
ekariyakosiya {q,v.) and his wife threw away the cakes which were left 
over after they had fed the Buddha and five hundred monks. From this 
act the spot took its name Kapallapuva (Crock-cake).^ 

1 J.i.348;DhA.i.373. 

Kap&laniga. — A vihara built by Dafhay wife of Aggabodhi II/ 

* Cv. xlii. 66. 

1. Kapl Jataka (No. 250). — Once when the Bodhisatta was living the 
ascetic life in the Himalaya, his wife having died, a monkey came in 
the rainy weather to the hermitage clad in an anchorite’s robe which he 
had found in the forest. The Bodhisatta recognised the monkey and 
drove him away. 

The story was told in reference to a hypocritical brother.^ 

^ J. ii. 268 ff. 

2. Kapi J&taka (No. 404). — Once the Bodhisatta and Devadatta were 
both born as monkeys. One day a mischievous monkey took his seat 
on the arch which was over the gateway to the park and, when the king's 
chaplain passed under the arch, he let excrement fall on his head, and, 
on the chaplain looking up, even into his mouth. The chaplain swore 
vengeance on the monkeys, and the Bodhisatta, hearing of it, counselled 
them to seek residence elsewhere. His advice was followed by all except 
the monkey, who was Devadatta, and a few of his followers. Some time 
after, the king’s elephants were burnt through a fire breaking out in 
their stalls. A goat had eaten some rice put out to dry and was beaten 
with a torch ; his hair caught fire and the fire spread to the stalls. The 
chaplain, seizing his opportunity, told the elephant-doctors that the 
best remedy for burns was monkey-fat, and five hundred monkeys in 
the royal gardens were slain by archers for the sake of their fat. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta being swallowed up by 
the earth.^' 

1 J. iii. 355 f.; cp. Kika Jgtaka. 


3. Kapi Jitaka.— See the MaU-kapi J&taka. 
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Kaplttiuk— A village near Cittalapabtiato-vlliftra, the residence of 
Phnssadeva^ {vX. Gavlta). 

^ Mhir. xxiii. 82. 

Kapltthaphalad&yaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha VlpassI walking along the street and, pleased with 
his demeanour, offered him a IcajpiUha-itmt} He is probably identical 
with either Nisabha* or AJita.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 449. • ThagA. i. 318. » Ibid,, i. 73. 

Kapitthavana. — A park on the banks of the Godhivarl and the 
residence of Bavarl.^ According to Buddhaghosa* it was an island 
(antaradipa) in the fork of the river, and was three leagues in extent. It 
lay between the kingdoms of Assaka and A]aka, and was purchased from 
these two kings for two thousand pieces. The kings gave another two 
leagues to Bavar! as a gift. The park had been the residence of holy men 
of old, such as SarabhaAga^ and SUlSSara/ and it was called Kapitfiha- 
vana from being covered with kapittha-tiees (elephant apple) — v.L Kavi^- 
thavana, Kaplffhakavana. 

1 ThagA. i. 73. . » J. v. 132. 

^ SnA. ii. 581. I * J.iii. 463; see also Mtu.iii. 363. 

Kapinaocana. — A locality, probably near Vesali, where lived the thcra 
Kappltaka^ teacher of Upali.^ It was so called because monkeys and men 
used to dance there. ^ Kapinaccana may have been a name for the 
cemetery near Vesali where Kappitaka {q.v.) lived.® 

1 Pv. 60. ® PvA. 231. ® Viii. iv. 308. 

1. Kapila. — Father of Pippali-m&pava, who is better known as MaU- 
Kassapa.^ 

^ ThagA. ii. 142; but see ThigA., p. 73, verses 56, 67. 

2. KapUa. — A brahmin, the Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of 
Upacara, king of Cetlya. The king had promised the post of chaplain to 
his friend Korakalamba, Kapila’s younger brother, and when reminded 
of his promise, undertook to recover it from Kapila's son who had been 
given the appointment at Kapila's request. The king, in spite of 
Kapila’s warning, attempted to fulfil his promise by lying, and, as a 
result, he was swallowed up in AvloL The king’s five sons thereupon 
sought Kapila ’s protection, and at his advice they left Ceti and founded 
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five cities: Hatflilpiiray Aswpan, SOqnira, Uttorapaflcfila, and Dadda- 

npon.^ 

Eapila is sometimes called KapUatfipasa* and Kapila^.* His en- 
counter with the Getiya king is evidently a famous legend, and is often 
referred to,* 

*J.v.273. I ^ ^.g.fmtho8ahkiecaJAlaka{J,v,2^1), 

3. KapUa. — A brahmin, the Bodhisatta. When the sons of OkUka 
went into voluntary exile and were looking for a spot on which to found 
a city, they came upon Eapila in his hermitage in Himava by the side 
of a lake. He was versed in the science of Bhumicala, and was, therefore, 
acquainted with the qualities associated with various sites. He knew 
that any city built on the site of his hermitage would become the capital 
of Jambudipa and that its inhabitants would be invincible. He there- 
fore advised them to found a settlement there. They followed his advice 
and named the settlement Kapilavatthu after him ( 9 . 1 ?.). A hermitage 
was built near it for the use of Eapila.^ 

^ DA. i. 250 f.; MT. 132 t.; SnA.ii. 353; see albo Mtu.i. 348 ft. 

4. Kapila. — A monk. He was the younger brother of Sodbana, his 
mother being S&dhlni and his sister Tapana. The whole family entered 
the Order of Kassapa Buddha; Sodhana learnt meditation and became an 
arahant. Eapila learnt the three Fitakas and, intoxicated with his 
learning, disagreed with everybody, right or wrong. He would heed 
no admonition, and followed a life of evil conduct in which he was 
followed by his mother and sister. One day, when Eapila was reciting 
the Pdfimokkha, none of the other monks gave the responses, and in 
anger he declared that there was neither Dhamma nor Vinaya, Thus 
he put obstacles in the way of religion, and was reborn in Avieh Later 
he was born in Aoiravati as a hsh, Kapilamaoeha. Some fishermen, having 
caught him, took him to the king of Kosala. At the fish was of golden 
hue, the king took him to the Buddha, desiring an explanation of his 
colour. When the fish opened his mouth the whole of Jetavana stank. 
The Buddha questioned the fish and made him confess his sins. Struck 
with remorse, the fish died and was reborn once more in hell.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 37 ff.; 8nA. ii. 306 f .; SA. ii. 152; see also DdA. 179 f.; ThagA. i. 366. 

5. Kapila.— A sinful monk who lived in a village near KosambL He 
was the friend of Papfaka (q*v.)} 

^ Via. iii. 67. 
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6. Kai^a. — The Ma^hima CommeMary^ haa a reference to a monk 
named Elapila, who, because of his greed for possessions, is described as 
having been reborn with a flaming sa^hSti-tohe {mhghS^ pi Sditta hoti). 
This probably refers to a monk mentioned in the PSrSjika* who was 
reborn as a peta and who could be seen going through tne air with his 
robe aflame. 

*i. 76. • Vin.iii. 107. 

7. KapUa. — A city, called KapUanagara, capital of Pafioftlaraftha. 
This city once had CO|aili-Brahinadatta as its king.^ Perhaps it is this 
city that is mentioned in the Dipavamsa* as having been the capital of 
Abbltatta (v.l. AJitaJina) and his eighty-four thousand descendants. 

1 PvA, 161; Netti. 142. * iii. 17; MT. 127. 

8. Kapila. — A brahmin of Sfigala, in the Madda Country, father of 
Bhaddd-kaplUnl. Eapila’s wife was SucImatL^ The word Kapilani is 
probably derived from his name. 

^ ThigA. 73; Ap.ii. 583. 

9. Kapila. — A great physician, mentioned in a list of eminent physicians 
of old.' 

1 Mil. 272. 

10. KapUa. — A minister of King Voharika-Tissa. He was appointed 
by the king to suppress the Vetlllya doctrine and hold the heretics in 
check.' 

^ Mhv. zxxvi. 41; llpv. xxii.41. 

11. KapUa.— An ancient teacher of philosophy, mentioned together 
with Kanftda as having taught that the soul was limitless {na antavd)} 
He is probably identical with the founder of the Sadkhya system. 

^ UdA. 339; see also Svetadvatara Upanisad v. 2, and Bamayana i. 40. 

12. Kapila. — An ancient seer, probably of Ceylon, in whose honour 
ParakkamabUiii I. built the KapUa-vlhira near Pulatthipura, with many- 
storied buildings, frescoes, and other ornamentations.' 

> Cv.lxxviii.92 ff. 

Kapila Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha to the people assembled to 
hear his explanation of the golden colour of the fish, Kaplla*llia06lia 
(see Kapila (4)'). The Sum Nipata calls it Dhammaeariya Sutta (^.v.). 

1 SnA. i. 305 f.; DbA. iv. 42: UdA. 180; ThagA. i. 856. 



Xa9D»-lia|Bnu— Bee KapOa (6). 
Sapnapiira.---See KapUavatthiL 


Kai^maceha.— See KapUa (4). 

Kaplla«maccha Vatthu.— The story of Kapila-maocha/ 

1 DliA.iv.37ff. 

Kapilavatthu. — A city near the Himalaya, capital of the Sakyans {q-v,). 
It was founded by the sons of Okkaka, on the site of the hermitage of the 
sage Kaplla — see Kapila (3).^ Near the city was the Lumbinivana (q.v.) 
where the Buddha was born, and which became one of the four places 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. Close to Kapilavatthu flowed the 
river Rohipii which formed the boundary between the kingdoms of the 
Sakyans and the KoUyans.^ In the sixth century b.o. Kapilavatthu was 
the centre of a republic, at the head of which was Suddhodana. The 
administration and judicial business of the city and all other matters of 
importance were discussed and decided m the Santhagdras&la.^ It was 
he'e that Vldudabha was received by the Sakyans.* The walls of the 
city were eighteen cubits high.® From Kapilavatthu to the river Anomi, 
along the road taken by Gotama, when he left his home, was a distance 
of thirty yojanas.* The city was sixty leagues from Rftjagaha, and the 
Buddha took two months covering this distance when ho visited his 
ancestral home, m the first year after his Enlightenment. On this 
journey the Buddha was accompanied by twenty thousand monks, and 
KUud&yi went on ahead as harbinger. The Buddha and his company 
ilved in the Nigrodhar&ma near the city and, in the midst of his kinsmen, 
as he did at the foot of the Gap^mba, the Buddha performed the 
Tamakapfttlbariya to convince them of his powers.^ 

On this occasion he preached the Vessantara Jataka. The next day 
the Buddha went begging in the city to the great horror of his father, 
who, on being explained that such was the custom of all Buddhas, became 
a sotdpanfia and invited the Buddha and his monks to the palace. After 
the meal the Buddha preached to the women of the palace who, with the 

^ J. 1 . 15, 49, 50, 54, 64, etc.; see ^ J. i. 03; according to Mtu. (ii. 75) it 
also Divy 548, and Buddhacarita 1. had seven walls. *J.i.64. 

V. 2. ^ J. i. 87 fl.; this journey to Kapilavat- 

‘ DhA. 111 . 254. thu was one of the scenes depicted in the 

^ D.1.91; J. IV. 145. relic-chamber of the MahA-Thupa (Mhv. 

146f« ZXX.81). 
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execiptioik ol had all come to hear him. At the end of the 

Bermon, Suddhodana became a $akadSgamt and HaUUSaJi|Mitf a eolS- 
fmna. The Buddha visited Kahulamata in her dwelling and preached 
to her the Candaktnnara Jitaka. The next day Nanda was ordained» 
and seven days later RUiula.* As a result of the latter’s ordination^ a 
rule was passed by the Buddha, at Suddhodana's request, that no one 
should be ordained without the sanction of his parents, if they were 
alive. On the eighth day was preached the MahMhammaiptla Jfttaka» 
and the king became an artdgdwi. The Buddha returned soon after to 
Rajagaha, stopping on the way at Anupiya, where the conversions of 
Ananda, Devadatta, Bbagu, Anumddha, and KimbUa took place. During 
the visit to Kapilavatthu, eighty thousand Sakyans from eighty thousand 
families had joined the Buddhist Order.* According to the Budihammsa 
Commentary , it was during this visit that, at the request of Sariputta» 
the Buddha preached the Buddbavaqisa. It is not possible to ascertain 
how many visits in all were paid by the Buddha to his native city, but 
it may be gathered from various references that he went there several 
times; two visits, in addition to the first already mentioned, were con- 
sidered particularly memorable. On one of these he arrived in Kapila- 
vatthu to prevent the Sakyans and the Eoliyans, both his kinsmen, from 
fighting each other over the question of their sharing the water of the 
Rohi^i; he appeared before them as they were preparing to slay each 
other, and convinced them of the futility of their wrath. On this occasion 
were preached the following Jatakas: the Phandana, the Daddabha, the 
Latuklka, the Rukkhadhamma, and the Vattaka— also the Attadapfa 
Sutta. Delighted by the intervention of the Buddha, the two tribes 
each gave him two hundred and fifty youths to enter his Order and, with 
these, he went on his alms rounds alternately to Kapilavatthu and to 
the capital of the Koliyans.^^ On this occasion he seems to have resided, 
not at the Nigrodharama, but in the Hah&vana. 

The second visit of note was that paid by the Buddha when Vidudabha 
(q^v), chagrined by the insult of the Sakyas, invaded Kapilavatthu in 
order to take his revenge. Three times Vidudabha came with his forces, 
and three times he found the Buddha seated on the outskirts of Kapila- 
vatthu, under a tree which gave him scarcely any shade; near by was 
a shady banyan-tree, in Vi^udabha's realm ; on being invited by Vi^u^abha 
to partake of its shade, the Buddha replied, “ Let be, 0 king; the shade 
of my kindred keeps me cool.” Thus three times Vidudabha had to 


^ Also Vin. i. 82. 

* Vin. ii. 180; DhA. i. 112; iv. 124, etc. 
BuA. 4; Bu. p. 6 f . 


I J. V. 412 ft.; the Sammodamfina 
Jataka also seems to have been preached 
in reference to this quarrel (J. i. 208). 





retire, his purpose unaccomplished; but the fourth time the Buddha, 
seeing the fate of the Bahyans, did not interfere.^' 

The Buddha certainly paid other visits besides these to Kapilavatthu. 
On one such visit he preached the. Kapha J&taka/* Various Sakyans 
went to see him both at the Nigrodharama and at the Mahavana, among 
them being Mihfadma,^* Nandlya,^* Vappa^^* and perhaps S&raUpL^^ 
During one visit the Buddha was entrusted with the consecration of 
a new mote^hall, built by the Sakyans; he preached far into the night in 
the new building, and, when weary, asked Moggallana to carry on while 
he slept. We are told that the Sakyans decorated the town with lights 
for a yojana round, and stopped all noise while the Buddha was in the 
mote-hall. On this occasion was preached the Sekha Sutta.^* 

The books record a visit paid by the Brahmi Sahaippati to the Buddha 
in the Mahavana at Kapilavatthu. (This appears, from the context, to 
have been quite close to the Nigrodharama.) 

The Buddha, worried by the noisy behaviour of some monks who had 
recently been admitted into the Order, was wondering how he could 
impress on them the nature of their calling. Sahampati visited him 
and, being thus encouraged, the Buddha returned to Nigrodharama 
and there performed a miracle before the monks; seeing them impressed, 
he talked to them on the holy life.*® 

A curious incident is related in connection with a visit paid by the 
Buddha to Kapilavatthu, when he went there after his rounds among 
the Kosalans. Mahanama was asked to find a place of lodging for the 
night; he searched all through the town without success, and at length 
the Buddha was compelled to spend the night in the hermitage of Bha- 
rappUy the Kalaman.*^ On another occasion wc hear of the Buddha 
convalescing at Kapilavatthu after an illness.** 

Not all the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu believed in their kinsman’s great 
powers, even after the Buddha’s performance of various miracles. We 
find, for instance, Dapfapapi meeting the Buddha in the Mahavana and, 
leaning on his staff, questioning him as to his tenets and his gospel. 
We are told that in answer to the Buddha’s explanations, Dap^apSpi 
shook his head, waggled his tongue, and went away, still leaning on his 
staff, his brow puckered into three wrinkles.** Others were more con- 


“ J. iv. 162. 

“ J.iv.eff. 

S. V. 369 f.r A. iii. 284 f.; iv. 220 f.; 
v.320f. 

» S.v«403l.;307f.;A.v.334f. 

A.ii.l96;M.i.91. 

” 8.V.872. 


w MA.ii.676. « M.i. 36311. 

S.iii.91f.;Ud.26. 

«A.i.276f. 

»A.i.219. 

** M. i. 108 f.; this was the oooasion 
for the preaching of the Madhupic^ika 
Sutta. 
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vinced and patronised ilie Order — KUa-Kheilllka and Obatlya, 
who built cells for monks in the Nigrodharama.*^ 

It is said that the Buddha ordained ten thousand householders of 
Eapilavatthu with the ** ehi-bhikkhu-pahbajd”*^ 

MahanEma {q,v.) was the Buddha's most frequent visitor; to him was 

The DakkhlQftvlbhaAga Sutta was preached as the result of a Tisit 
to the Buddha by MahipaJ&patl-Gotaml. Apart from those already 
mentioned, another Sakyan lady lived in Eapilavatthu, KiUgOdht by 
name, and she was the only kinsman, with the exception of the Buddha's 
father and wife, to be specially visited by the Buddha.'* 

The inhabitants of Eapilavatthu are called KapUavatthavft." 

From Eapilavatthu lay a direct road to Vesail^" and through Eapila- 
vatthu passed the road taken by Bdvari’s disciples from Alaka to 
Sivatthl.'" 

From the Mahavana, outside Eapilavatthu, the forest extended up 
to the Himalaya, and on the other side of the city it reached as far as 
the sea.'^ 

It is significant that, in spite of the accounts given of the greatness of 
Eapilavatthu, it was not mentioned by Ananda among the great cities, 
in one of which, in his opinion, the Buddha could more fittingly have 
died than in Eusinara.” After the Buddha's death, a portion of the 
relics was claimed by the Sakyans of Eapilavatthu, and a shrine to hold 
them was erected in the city." Here was deposited the rug {paccattha^ 
rai3i,a) used by the Buddha." 

In the northern books the city was called Eapilavastu, Eapilapura, 
and Eapilavhayapura." According to the Dulva," the city was on the 
banks of the Bhaglrathi. 

The identification of Eapilavatthu is not yet beyond the realm of 
conjecture. Hiouen Thsang'* visited the city and found it like a wilder- 
ness. The Asoka inscriptions of the Lumbini pillar and the Nigllva 
pillar are helpful in determining the site. Some identify the modern 
village of Piprawa — famous for the vases found there — with Eapila- 
vatthu." Others, including Rhys Davids, say there were two cities. 


** M. iii. 109. As a result of noticing | 
these cells, the Buddha preached the j 
MahasuftiULta Sutta. 

“ Sp.i.241. *• M.i. 91f. 

« S, V. 396. 

“ i?.p.,S.iv. 182. 

•• Vin.ii.268. 

“ Sn. p. 194. 

” MA.i.449;UdA.184;Sp.ii.393. 


»* D.ii.l46. 

“ Ibid., 167; Bu. xxviii.2. 

Bu. xxviii. 8. 

E.g,, Lai. p. 243, 28; The Bvddha^ 
earita (I. v. 2) calls it Kapilasyavastu. 

» Rookhill, p. 11. 

Bealii., p. 13 f. 

E.g„ Fleet, J.E.A.S. 1906, p. 180; 
CAGI. 711 f. 
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oiLe ancient and the other modern, founded after Vi^d^abha’s conquest, 
and the ancient one they call Tilaura Eot. But the theory of two Eapi- 
lavatthuB is rejected by some scholars.** 

** J,R,A ,S, 1906, pp. 463, 653. See also the article by Mukher ji on Kapilavastu 
in EIUS. 

Kaplla^viUra.— See Kapila 12. 

1. Kaplslsa.— A Tamil general subdued by Dutthagftmapi at Kaecha- 
tlttba after a siege of four months.' v.L Kavisba. 

1 Mhv. XXV. 12. 

2. Kaplsba. — A minister of King VatthagfimapL One day when the 
king, accompanied by his queen, was going up the steps of the Akasa- 
cetiya at Aechagallavihara, he saw the minister, who had come down 
after the sweeping of the cetiya, sitting by the roadside. Because Kapi- 
sisa failed to prostrate himself before the king, the latter slew bim.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiil. 68 f. 

Kapivantft.— A city to the north of Uttarakuni.' 

^ D. iii. 201. 

Kapulpelanda.— See Kabupelanda. 

1. Kapota J&taka (No. 42). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a pigeon 
and lived in a straw basket hung in the kitchen of the setthi of Benares. 
A crow, sniffing the savour of the food being cooked in the kitchen and 
longing to taste it, struck up a friendship with the pigeon in order to gain 
admission. In the evening, having searched for his food in the pigeon’s 
company, he accompanied him home, and the setthi’s cook, on seeing 
him, provided a basket for him. One day, seeing some fish being pre- 
pared, the crow feigned illness and stayed behind in his basket, in spite 
of the warnings of the pigeon, who suspected his real reason. The cook 
caught the crow stealing a piece of fish and, in order to punish him, 
plucked his feathers and soused him in a pickle of ginger and salt and 
cumin mixed with sour butter-milk. The pigeon, on his return, found 
him in this state and, having learnt his story, flew away, not wishing to 
live there any more. The crow died and was fiung on the dustheap. 

The story was related in reference to a greedy monk who was identified 
with the crow.^ 


» J. i. 241 ft. 



2. Kapota Jttaka (No. 376). — The same as above, except for a few 
details. When the theft was discovered, the cook made a mixture of 
moist ginger and white mustard, pounded with a rotten date, and after 
wounding the crow with a potsherd, rubbed the stuff into the wound and 
fastened the potsherd round its neck.^ 

^ J. iii. 224 ff. 

Kapotakandara. — A grotto, probably near Rftjagaha, where, later, a 
vihara, called the Kapotakondara-vih&ra, was built. The grotto was 
at one time the residence of a large number of pigeons (kapota), hence 
the name.^ On one occasion S&rlputta, having recently shaved his head, 
was seated there wrapt in samadhi, and a yakkha, passing overhead 
with his friend to an assembly of yakkbas, yielded, despite the warning 
of his friend, to the temptation to give a knock on the monk’s shining 
head. The yakkha immediately fell down and was swallowed up in the 
fires of hell. Sariputta had but a slight headache after the blow, which 
was, it is said, heavy enough to crush an elephant.* 

According to the Visuddhimagga,^ Sariputta entered into a trance at 
the very moment the blow was dealt him. 

1 UdA. 244. * Ud. 39 f.; Thag. vs. 998 f.; PteiA. 494. » p. 380. 

1. Kappa. — One of BivarPs disciples. The questions he asked of the 
Buddha are recorded in the Kappam&navapucchft (q.v,). He became an 
arahant.^ 

1 Sn. vv. 1007, 1092-6; SnA.ii. 697. 


2. Kappa Thera.— An arahant. He was the son of a provincial 
governor in Magadha and was addicted to self-indulgence. The Buddha, 
seeing him in his net of wisdom, visited him and admonished him, speak- 
ing to him of the filthy nature of the body, illustrating his sermon with 
a wealth of simile and metaphor. Kappa was greatly impressed and 
joined the Order. He became an arahant, as his head was being shaved. 
In the time of the Buddha Siddhattha he was a rich householder, and 
offered at the Buddha’s shrine a kapparukkha containing objects of 
great value. Wherever he was bom celestial trees grew outside 
his door. Seven kappas ago he was eight times king under the 
name of Sueela.' He is probably identical with Kapparukkhiya of 
the Apaddm? 


^ Thag. 667-76; ThagA. i. 621 ff. 


‘ Ap. i. 91. 
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3. KapiMU — In the Samyutta NiMya^ two suttas are connected with 
a monk called Kappa, who is probably identical with Kappa (2). In both 
snttas he asks the Buddha how it is possible to cultivate knowledge and 
thought so as to be free from thoughts of “ I ” and mine " with regard 
to the body. The same questions, receiving the same answers, are else- 
where attributed to Rfthula.* 

1 * S.ii.263f. 

4. Kapiia. — A young brahmin (Kappakumara) who was the Bodhisatta. 
He later became a sage and the disciple and friend of Kesava* For his 
story see the Kesava Jitaka/ The story is also referred to in the Baka- 
brahma J&taka^^ and mentioned in the Samyutta Nikdya^ where Baka- 
brahmi is identified with Kappa’s teacher, Kesava. v.l Kappaka. 

1 J.iii.l42if. » 7?)K/.,361;DhA.i.342f. » S.i. 144; RA.i. 164; MA.i.656. 

5. Kappa.~See Nigrodha-Kappa. 

1. Kappa Sutta. — Two suttas where Kappa Thera — see Kappa (3) — asks 
the Buddha how it is possible to get rid of thoughts of “ 1 " and “ mine," 
and to have conceit regarding the body utterly destroyed.^ 

^ tS.iii. 169 f.; see also S.ii. 253 f. 

2. Kappa Sutta. — On the four incalculable periods of the eeon {kappa ) : 
when it rolls up, stands still, rolls out, and remains in that condition.^ 

* A. ii. 142; c/. D. i. 14; 109; Mil. 232. 

Kappaka.— See Kappa (4). 

Kappakagftma (Kappiikagima). — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of 
the thera Deva. It was from him that King Vohftrlka-Tlssa heard the 
Doctrine and, as a mark of favour, tho king restored five buildings 
belonging to the Kappakaguma monastery.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxri. 29. 

Kappakandara {v.l Kappukandara).— A village, river, and monastery, 
all of the same name. The village was the birthplace of Bhara^ one 
of Dut(hag&mapi*8 generals.^ On the river was a ford called JavamUa, 
crossed by Dutthagama^i while fleeing from his brother Tlssa.' Accord- 
ing to this context, the river must have been in Roliapa» and Geiget* 
^ Mhv. xziii. 64. * Ibid.^ zziv. 22. * Mhv. Tra. 166, n. 6. 



thinks that it is pnobablj identical with the modem Eumbuklon-Oya. 
The MaMvanm HCtkSf^ says that Malayamahadeva came to Kappakandara 
PiyaAgadIpa to receive alms from DutthagamanT. 

« p. 503. 

KappagaUaka. — A village in Rohapa where Hahlnda V, founded a town 
which, for some time, was the seat of his government.^ 

1 Cv.lv. 11. 

Kappata. — A merchant of Benares, the Bodhisatta. He was a potter 
and owned a donkey who carried loads of pots and could travel seven 
leagues a day. Once Kappa ta took' the donkey to TakkasdUf where the 
latter became so enamoured of a female donkey that he refused to go 
home until the merchant promised to find him a mate equally beautiful. 
On reaching home the merchant offered to fulfil his promise, but refused 
to supply any extra food for the animars mate or for the foals if any 
were born. This opened the donkey’s eyes, and he renounced his 
desire for a mate. The donkey is identified with NandEy and the female 
donkey with Janapadakalyftpl Nandft.^ 

1 DhA.i.l03f. 

Kappafakura Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a poor family of 
Sftvatthi, where he went about in rags, pan in hand, seeking for rice 
grains (kura), hence his name (“ Rags and Rice ”). Later he sold grass 
for a living. One day, having heard a monk preach, he entered the Order, 
leaving his rags in a certain place; seven times disaffection grew within 
him, and each time he took up his rags and put them on. When the 
Buddha heard of this he admonished the monk severely, and the latter, 
greatly disturbed, developed insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of VlpassI Buddha he was a householder, and offered the 
Buddha a few J^etoH-flowers on the banks of the river Vlnatt.^ He is 
probably identical with Ketakapupphiya of the Apaddm} 

^ Thag. 199 f ThagA. i . 320 ff. ® Ap. ii. 449, 

Kapparukkhiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
placed a happa-ruhhha made of cloth of various colours in front of the 
ihupa of the Buddha Siddhattha. Seven kappas ago he was king eight 
times under the name of Slieela.^ He is probably identical with Kappa 
Thera.” 


^ Ap. i. eOi. 


> ThagA. i. 521 f. 
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Kf^ljrana.— A name of Mgrodba-Kappa^ ; given out of respect for him, 
says the Commentary ■ 

^ Sn. V. 364. » SnA. i. 350. 

Kappftsagfana. — A village in Ceylon. There Kittl, queen consort of 
Mahlnda IV., built a bathing tank for the monks.^ 

' Cv. liv. 61. 

Kappftslka (Kapp&slya)-Vanasa94a.— A grove near UniveU. There 
the Bhaddavagglyfi came across the Buddha while seeking for a 
woman who had run away with certain of their belongings. The Buddha 
preached to them and they entered the Order, obtaining various Fruits 
of the Path, from the first to the third.^ 

1 Vin.i.23f.;J.i.82;DhA.i.72;Bpv.i.34;AA.i.67,84;ThigA.3. 

Kappificimpekula. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 79. 


Kappitaka Thera. — He was upajjhdya to Upfill, and once lived in a 
cemetery near Vesali. In the cemetery the Chabbagglya^nuns buried 
the ashes of one of their leaders and erected a thupa near Kappitaka 's 
cell. The Elder, disturbed by the sound of their lamentations, broke the 
thupa and scattered the materials. The nuns, greatly angered, plotted 
to kill him, but he was warned by Upali, and lay hidden elsewhere until the 
nuns had destroyed his cell and gone away under the impression that he 
was dead. The nuns blamed Upali for upsetting their arrangements.^ 
According to the Petavatthu and its Gommefvtary? Kappitaka lived in 
Kaplnaceftna (near Vesali), and there the Licchavi Ambasakkhara offered 
him alms on behalf of a yeta. He was evidently at one time a Jatila, 
with a large following of Jatilas, for he is described as jatilasahassassa 
abbhantaro thero”^ 

1 Vin. iv. 308. » Pv. 60; PvA. 229 ff. « Sp. iv. 937; PvA. 230. 

Kappina.— See Maha-Kapplna. 

1. Kappina Sutta. — ^Hahi-Kapplna visits the Buddha who, seeing him 
from afar, tells the monks that Maha-Kappina is highly gifted and of 
wondrous power, a gifted preacher and radiant; one of those who had 
gained the object of renunciation. The Buddha proceeds to say how 
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one, clothed in wisdom and virtue, is best among beings, and how the 
Noble One is best of shining objects in that he shines always.^ The 
verses of this sutta are also quoted elsewhere.* 

* S. ii. 284. * £.|7.,D. iii. 98:IMi. TB.SS?. 

2. Kapirina Sutta. — The Buddha sees Hallft>Kappliui sitting cross' 
legged, with body erect, and mindful. He points him out to the monks, 
telling them that he can sit thus without shaking or wavering of his body 
because he has developed concentration on breathing.* 

1 8.v.316f. 


Kappuka°.— See Kappaka”. ' 

Kappflra-parivepa.— A building in the Abhayaglrl-vlhftra, erected by 
Dafhopatissa H.* Later, Aggabodhi H. built a panada there,* and Sena I. 
erected a paricoheda (probably rows of single cells).* (See also Kappfira" 
mfiUyatana). 

iCv.xlv.29. * /6«a.,xlvi.21. »i6W.,1.77. 

KappiiiamQI&yatana. — This probably refers to the Kappfira-parlvepa 
Yasodhari, daughter of Vijayab&hu I., built there a large and beautiful 
image house.* 

^ Geiger: Cv. Trs. i. 222, n, 7. • Cv. lx. 83. 

Kabupelanda. — A village and monastery in Ceylon. In the monastery 
once lived a sdtmis^eray possessed of great iddhi powers, who, not heeding 
the advice of his teacher, fell in love with a weaver's daughter and, as 
a result, lost all his powers. Later, the woman lost her sight through a 
blow from him, and he was reduced to abject poverty. The sama^era's 
teacher had warned him of just this, but the warning was of no avail.^ 
v,l Kammupelandap Kampupelandap Kapupelanda. See also Kupu- 
vepa. 

^ VibhA. 294 {.; but see MA, ii. 699 f.t where the names are spelt differently. 

Kampilla (Kampillakap KampilUya).— A city in Uttarapafte&lap and 

probably its capital. Dummukha was once its king.^ Sometimes* 
Kampilla is spoken of as being a kingdom, of which Uttarapaiicala was 
a city. 

Once Allnasatta is spoken of as Kampilla because he was the king of 
the city of the same name.* 

1 J.lii.379; J.ii.214; also Mtu. i. 283. * E.g„J. iii.79;iv.396; v.21; vi.39l;464. 

* J. V. 34; see also Ramayana i. 34. 



Kambala. — A tribe of Nagas. They were present at the 
and are mentioned with the Assataiaa as living at the foot of Bineru.* 

1 D.ii.268. > J.Ti.ieS. 

KmbaladByaka-Tissa. — A name given to the monk who was later 
known as Vanavfal-Tlssa (j.v.)* Though only seven years old, he was of 
great merit, and when he saw monks suffering from the cold he under- 
took to find them blankets. One thousand monks went to Sftvatthi with 
him, and in a very short while he obtained for them more than the re- 
quisite number of blankets. Thenceforth he was called by the name of 
Kambaladfiyaka,^ 

^ DhA. ii. 89 f . 

Kambiigallaka.— See Hambugallaka. 


Kamboja (Kambojaka).— One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas which, 
with Gandhara^ belonged, not to the Majjhimadesa but, evidently, to 
the Uttaripatha.^ It is often mentioned as the famous birthplace of 
horses {assdnam dycUamm)} In the KupUa Jataka* we are told that 
the Kambojas caught their horses by means of moss {jalajdta)^ and the 
scholiast^ explains at length how this was done. They sprinkled the 
moss with honey and left it in the horses’ drinking place; from there, 
by means of honey sprinkled on the grass, the horses were led to an 
enclosure. 

In the Assalayana Sutta^ it is stated that in Yona and in Kamboja, 
and also in the neighbouring countries, there were, in the Buddha’s time, 
only two classes of people, masters and slaves, and that a master could 
become a slave or vice versa. The Commentary* explains that a brahmin 
would go there with his wife for purposes of trade and would die there. 
His wife would then be compelled to work for her living and her children 
would become slaves. 

The Jatakas^ would lead us to believe that the people of Kamboja 
had lost their original customs and had become barbarous. Elsewhere* 
Kamboja is mentioned as a place not visited by women of other countries. 
The country was evidently on one of the great caravan routes, and there 
was a road direct from DvSraka to Kamboja.* 

* A. i. 213; iv. 262. 266, 280. , * A'.,.. J. vi. 208, 210; aee aUo Manu. 

* £.j]r.,DA.i.l24;AA.i.399;Vsm.332; x.44. 


alao J. iv. 404. 

• J. V.446. 

* Ibid.m. 

• M.ii. 149. 

* UA. ii. 784. 


* A.ii.82;ontheroadingo{tliiapaBB^, 
however, aee US. ii. 92, n. 2. The Can* 
meutary (AA. ii. 623) diatinctly ausporta 
the reading Kamboja. 

• Pv.p.23. 
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Acooidiog to Asoka's Book Edict, No. XlII. (Sk&bhazgarhi Text), 
Kamboja was among tke countries visited by Asoka^s missionaries. The 
country referred to is probably on the banks of the Kabul river. 

In later Uterature^^ Kamboja is the name given to Western Siam. 

* Mookerji: Asoka, 168, n. 1. Cv. Ixxvi. 21, 56. 

Kamma Vagga. — The twenty-fourth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of 
the A^uttara Nikdya, It contains ten suttas on various kinds of deeds, 
the four cAasses of ascetics and the blessings of a good man,^ The Com- 
mentary calls it Magga-vagga. 

» A. ii. 230-9. 

1 . Kamma Sutta. — Blameworthy action of body, speech and mind, 
and wrong views, bring about much demerit.^ 

‘ A. ii. 262. 

2. Kamma Sutta. — Seven qualities which lead monks away from ruin 
{aparihdimyd dhaminA): abstention from delight in (1) worldly activity, 
(2) disputation, (3) sleep, (4) society, (3) evil desires, (6) evil friends, 
(7) being easily satisfied with regard to attainments.^ 

^ A. iv. 22. 

3. Kamma Sutta.— Preached at GiJJhaku{a. The Buddha sees Sftrl- 
putta walking with several other eminent monks, including Moggalttna^ 
Mabi Kassapa, Anuruddha, Puppa Hantaniputta, Up&li, Ananda, and 
Devadatta» and praises each for some particular quality. He ends this 
discourse by saying that beings of similar disposition come together.^ 

^ S.ii. 165. 

4. Kamma Sutta. — On action — ^new and old — the ceasing of action and 
the way leading to such cessation, which is the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. iv. 132. 

KammakathA, — The seventh chapter of the Mahdvagga of the Pa(l-* 
samhhM&mag gil, ^ 

1 Pa. ii. 78-80. 

Kammalrilffiip j | Vagga. — A group of ten suttas, forming the first section 
of the Duka Nipata, on various subjects, such as faults and their punish- 
ment, worldly and spiritual striving, the two things (fear and shame) 
which guard the world, etc.' 


^ A. ii. 47 ff . 
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Pitaka} 


k — The first section of the Cullavagga of the Vinaya 


^ Vi2i.ii. 1-28* 


Kammapatha Vagga. — The third chapter of the Dhalu SafnyuUa} 


1 S.ii. lllf. 


Kammavlbbafiga Sutta.— See Cula'' and Maha'’ 


Kammav&cfi. — A compilation of the rules and the ritual regarding ad- 
mission into the Sangha.^ 

^ Bode: op, cU.^Qi, 


Kammassadhamma.— See Kammasadamma. 


Kammaharattaka. — General of King Klialli|anfiga. He led a revolution 
against the king and killed him in the capital. The king*B brother Vat|a- 
gftmapif however, killed the general and took over the government.^ 

Mhv. xxziii.33; hoc also MT. 612. 

Kammaragama.— A village in Sohapa, identified with modem Kam- 
buiugamuva. It was one of the places passed by the Kaficuklll&yaka 
of Parakkamabihu I. in his victorious progress.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 47; Ov. Trs, ii. 48, n. 2. 

Kammaradeva.— A locality in Anuradhapura, included in the stmd 
marked out by Devftnaippiya-Tissa. On its left was the cemetery for the 
lower castes.^ 

^ Mbv. 135; also Mhv. xv. 13 (see Geiger's edition, p. 332). 

Kamm&sa.— See Kammasapada. 

Kammfisadamma, Kamm&sadhamma Kammassa^).— A township 

of the Kurus. The Buddha, during the course of his wanderings, stayed 
there several times ; the exact place of his residence is, however, mentioned 
only once, namely the fire-hut of a brahmin of the Bhiradv&ja-gotta^ 
where a grass mat was spread for him by the brahmin. It was on this 
occasion, according to the M&gandlya Sutta, ^ that, after a long discussion, 
Hftgandlya was converted. Several important discourses were preached 
at Kammasadamma, among them being the HahinldaiUl Sutta,* the 

1 M.i.601. > D.ii.56;S.ii.92. 
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Mriigsattpatthtoa Sutta,* and the Anaftlasappiya Sutta.^ The Sam- 
yutla NiMya^ contains a discourse on handling experiences by way of 
casual relations, and the AhguUara^ a discourse on the ten noble states 
(anyavdsd), both preached at Kammasadhamma. Buddhaghosa^ says 
that the people there were full of wisdom and their food was nutritious; 
it was therefore a compliment to their intellectual calibre that the Buddha 
should have preached these suttas to them. 

Even in Buddhaghosa^s day the name of the township had two different 
spellings, and two etymologies are suggested for the names.* The place 
was called Eammasadamma because it was here that the man-eating 
ogre, Kammfisapada (^.v.) was tamed and civilised by the Bodhisatta. 
{Kammaso ettha damito ti, Kammdmdammam-Kammdao ti Kammdsapado 
porisado vuccati.) The spelling Kammasadhamma is explained on the 
ground that the people of the Euru country had a code of honour called 
the Kuruvattadhamma ; it was here that Eammasa (already referred to) 
was converted and made to accept this code, hence the name of the town- 
ship. [KururaUhavdidnam kira kurumttadhammo, tasmim Katmndso 
jdtOt tasmd tarj% thdmm '' Kammaso eitha dhamme jdto ” U Kammdsa- 
dhammam ti mccati.) 

According to the Jatakas, there are two places of the same name, 
called Culakamm&sadamma and Mah&kammi.sadamma respectively, to 
distinguish one from the other. Mahakammasadamma, which was 
evidently the original place, was founded on the spot where the porisada 
of the Mahisutasoma J&taka was tamed,* while Culakammasadamma 
was the name given to the place where Jayaddlsa showed his prowess by 
his spiritual victory over the ogre in the Jayaddlsa J&taka.^* 

In the Divyavadana,^^ the place is called Kammasadamya. It 
was the residence of the nuns Nanduttara and Mittftkalikd.^* 


» D.ii.290;M.i.66. 
^ M.ii.26. 

» ii. 107 f . 

® v.29f. 

’ SA. ii. 89. 


» DA. ii. 483. 

• J. V. 411. 
w J.v.36f. 

“ pp.515f. 
w ThigA. 87, 89. 


Kftimnasftpftiifl., — The name given to the porisada (camubal) in the 
Hahftsutasoma JStaka Before becoming man-eater he was the 

king of Benares, and was later weaned from his evil habit by the 
Bodhisatta Sutasoma. He is identified with AdguUm&la.^ 
Buddhaghosa* explains the name (“ Spot-foot ") as being given 
because of a wound he once received, which healed, leaving a scar like 
a piece of well-grained timber (cittaddrusadiso). This refers to the flight 


1 J. v.pp.503f.,611. 


> DA.ii.483. 


34 
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of the poriaSia from hie patsnets, when he trod on an aooaeia stake 
(JMmt) which pierced his foot.* 

According to Buddhaghosa,* the cannibal in the iiytMiUk Jitaka 
was also called Elammasa or Kanunasapads. The place where the pori* 
aSda was tamed was called Kamiwfaiulamiiia {q.v.). 

* J. Y. 472. I its Evolution in Indian Literaturo.'* 

^ DA.ii. 483. See also Watanabe’s J.P,T,8, 1009* pp. 236 ff. 
articles The Story of Kalmasapada and 

Kammupelanda.— See Kabupelanda. 

Kayanlbblnda Jitaka.— See K&yavlcchinda. 

Kayavikkaya Sutta. — Few arc tlicy who abstain from buying and 
selling, more numerous they who do not.^ 

1 S. V. 473. 

1. Karakagdftf Karaka^d^ka. — Son of the head of the third Okk&ka 
dynasty and of his queen HatthS/ He is also called KB,T9Jfi9kSi.^ 

1 SnA. ii. 352; DA. i. 258; Mtu. i. 348. » Miu. i. 352. 

2. Karaka^da.— See Kara^du. 

Karaiak&ya Vagga. — The twenty-first chapter of the Dasaka Nipdia 
of the Anguttara Nikdya, It contains suttas on ten conditions which 
lead beings to hell, the ten conditions which give a lay-woman confidence 
in her house, etc.^ 

1 A. V. 283-303. 


Kara^Iyametta Sutta.— See Hetta Sutta. 

Kara^iyavlm&na. — A certain layman of S&vatthl bathed inthe Aciravatl, 
and on his return, seeing the Buddha, invited him to a meal. The Buddha 
accepted and was waited on with great devotion. As a result the layman 
was bom in T&vatiqisap in a palace which came to be called KaraQ^a- 
vlmftlia. A further story is told similar to the above, except that the 
person fed is a monk and not the Buddha.^ 

1 Vv.56;VvA.248f. 

1. Karagdftfcft* — A hermitage (aasamapada) near the Him&laya. The 
Bodhisatta, when bom as an elephant as related in the Hfttlposaka 
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JiUk» (f.v.), letfttned to ^lai^ka aftex the death of his mother. The 
hermitage was the residence of five hnndred ascetics, and the king, ont 
of regard for the Bodhisatta, looked after them.^ 

iJ.iT. 06 . 

2. Kanupfaka.— See Karakagda. 

3. Kara^faka.— See Karaodu. 

Karavdaha Jfttaka.— See Samngga Jfttaka. 

/ 

Kara^fu (v.l. Karaka^fa, Kara^faka, Karakap^aka). King of Danta- 
para ia the KftllAga kingdom. One day in his park he ate mangoes from 
a tree laden with fruit ; his retinue doing likewise, the tree was soon stripped 
bare. Returning home, the king noticed the state of the tree and com- 
pared it with another tree which, having no fruit, was spared such ravages. 
Reflecting on this topic, he became a Pacceka Buddha and went to the 
Sbndam&la^pabbh&ra with three others— Naggaji, Nimi, and Dammukha. 
The story of these four is given in the Kumbhakftra Jfttaka/ 

1 J. iii. 376 ff. 

Karatiyao — A yakkha, mentioned in the Attnftfiya Sutta as being one 
of the chief yakkhas who should be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
when they need protection.^ 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Karamba. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

1 Cv. licxvi. 139. 

Karamblya.— A seaport. Thither came a man, saved from a wreck, 
without any clothes, who set up as a naked ascetic and became known 
by the name of Karambiya (vJ, Karambhiya), Among his followers was 
a Naga-king, ^ Garuda-king. At the latter’s request, 

he persuaded Pa^ara to tell him how the Nagas escaped destruction by 
the Gammas, and later he divulged the secret to the Garu^a-king. The 
ascetic’s treachery was discovered, and when he swore his innocence his 
head split in seven and he was dragged to Aviei. The story is given in the 
Favfara Jfttaka,^ and is referred to in tke MUindapafUui.* 

* p. 201. 


1 J. T. 76 a. 
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KmvillgllL — A locality in Ceylon where once PankkamaUlia I. 
set up his camp.^ 

*Cv.lxKii.l84. 

Kaiavlttbsvllatta. — A tank in Ceylon. It was restored by Pankka> 
mabfthuL^ 

^ Cv.ixviii.48. 

Kamvlka. — One of the seven mountains surrounding Slneni.^ Between 
Earavika and Isfidhara lay a Sidantarasamudda.^ 

^ SnA. ii. 443; 8p. i. 119; Vsm. 206; ‘ J. vi. 125; see also Miu.ii. 300, where 

DhsA* 208. I it is called Khadiraka, and Divy. 217, 450. 

Karlndaka. — A mountain, headquarters of D&^hftpabhuti in his fight 
against MoggalUna.^ 

^ Cv. xli. 46. 


Karlnda-nadi. — A river in South Ceylon. Near its source was the 

Fa^Jaliiiabliata.' 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 14; also Mhv. Tra, 221, n. 1. 


KaruQa Sutta. — The idea of karmjd (pity), if cultivated, is very 
fruitful.^ 


1 S.V.131. 


Karumbulatta, Kurumma|atta.— A Damija chief, ally of Kulasekhara. 
He was subdued by LaAkipura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 139, 216. 

Karumhd. — A class of spirits, present at the Mahdmumya} 

1 D.ii.260. 

Kareriku(ikfi. — One of the four principal buildings of Jetavanai the 
others being Kosambakuti, Gandhakutlp and Salalaghara, each being 
erected at a cost of one hundred thousand. Earerikutika was built by 
Anfithaplpfika and was raised on pillars. A of Eareri {mrui(fa) 

trees stood at the entrance to the kutika, hence its name.^ Here was 
preached the Mahftpadina Sutta.* 

^ DA. ii. 407. The Bharhut bas-relief, however, makes of it a one-roomed cottage 
(Dial. ii. 4, n. 1). SnA. (ii. 403) has CandailBinili for Salalaghara. 

■ D. ii. 1 ft. 
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Karerinun^^^bimftUU— A pavilion near the KarerIkli(IU, evidently a 
hall with a thatched roof supported by wooden pillars, but with no 
walls.^ Buddhaghosa calls it a nisldamsdld (sitting-hall). Between 
this hall and the Gandhakuti was the Karerlma^^&pa. Probably the 
term Karerima^d&laniala was used to denote all the grounds within the 
Gandhakuti, the Earerikutika and this hall {Gandhakuti pi Karerikufikd pi 
sold pi KarerinM^!!i4^lamd ti vuccati)} Dhammapala, however, says that 
only the maiiidapa and the sala were called Earerimai^dAlAmala. He ex- 
plains ma^dci'l&ii^Ala thus: tii^pai(^i(i^cchudamm anovassakam 
7ndlo ; atimuttakddi latdmais^dpo ti apare? The monks seem to have 
been in the habit of sitting out here and talking on various topics 
at the close of the day. One such topic is recorded in the Uddna,^ for 
discussing which the monks drew on themselves the Buddha's stern 
rebuke. 

1 D.ii.l;Dial.ii.6,n.2. i »(JdA.203. 

*DA.ii.407. I *Ud.,p.30f. 

Karoti. — A class of spirits, associated with the Nagas and forming 
one of the five defences of the Devas against the Asuras. The Jataka 
scholiast says that Earoti is a name for the Supa^Qas (a species of Garuda), 
and that they were so called because of their food and drink which were 
called Earoti {tesam karoti mma pdnabhqjamm).^ 

^ J. i. 204; ep. Karotaponayah, given as the name of a class of Yaksas (Mtu. i. 30, 
394); also Dvy.218. 

« Karoto ’* Sutta. — Discussion of the view that there is neither merit 
nor demerit in any kind of action whatsoever, whether good or bad.^ 
The reference is evidently to the heresy of Purapa Kassapa.‘ 

1 S. iii.208. * 6V.D.i.62. 

K a lal^ a e ehagATna, — A village in Ceylon, near KalyS^i. At the Niga- 
mahavih&ra there the thera Mallyadeva preached the Cha-ohakka Sutta s 
sixty monks heard it and became arahants.^ 

1 MA.ii.l026. 

Kala^duka. — A servant of the Treasurer of Benares (Baranasl-setthi). 

See Kala^duka Jfttaka. 

Kftlft^d ^ ka Htaka (No. 127).— KalaQduka was the servant of the 
Treasurer of Benares. He ran away, and with the help of a forged letter, 
just as did ya^lift ka. {q,v,), married the daughter of a border merchant. 
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Tbe Tteasnier sent a parrot to seek for him. Th« parrot saw him 
hawkmg and spitting out milk at his wife’s head in order to assert his 
power, and, wishing to teach him a lesson, threatened to expose him. 
The Treasurer, hearing from the parrot of Ealai^duka’s whereabouts, 
had him brought back and reduced again to slavedom.^ 

> J.i.468. 

KalandaKag&ma.— A village near VesSU; it was the birthplace of 
Sudlona.^ Buddhaghosa* says the name was given because of the 
squirrels who lived there. 

^ Vin. iii. 11. > Sp.i.202. 

Kalandakanlvftpa. — A woodland in Veluvana. Here food {nivapa) was 
regularly placed for the squirrels. It is said that once a certain raj& 
went there for a pincic and, having over-drunk, fell asleep. His retinue, 
seeing him sleeping, wandered away, looking for flowers and fruits. A 
snake, attracted by the smell of liquor, approached the king from a 
neighbouring tree-trunk, and would have bitten him had not a tree-sprite, 
assuming the form of a squirrel, awakened him by her chirping. In 
gratitude the raja gave orders that thenceforth the squirrels in that 
locality should be fed regularly.^ Kalandakanivapa was evidently a 
favourite resort of the Buddha and his monks. 

See s.u. Veluvana. 

^ UdA. 60; SnA. ii.419. According to I snake was a reincarnation of the owner 
some, it was the gift of a merchant named whose land the king bad confiscated. 
Kalandaka (Beal : Romanltc Legend, According to these same sources the name 
p. 315); Thibetan sources identity the | is Kalontaka and is described as the name 
raja with Bimbisara and say that the i of a bird (Rockhill op. ci/.,p.43). 

Kalandakapntta.— See Sudinna. Kalanda oi Kalandaka was tbe name, 
not of his father, but of his village.^ 

» Sp.i.202. 

Kalandagftma. — A brahmin village in Ceylon, where HahSaoia 
built a vihara on the site of an old Hindu temple.^ 

^ Mhv. zxxvii. 41. 

KalandikVlUia.— A vihara built in KM^ana-KappIkk in Bohapa. by 
King MahMit hlk a -M a hto aga.^ Aggabodhl VU. is also credited with 
having built a Kalanda-Vlhira,* but he may have only renovated an 
already existing one. Near the vih&ra was BrihmaQagftma.* 

1 Mhv. zzxiv. 89: MT. 936. * Or. zlvlii.70. 


* MT. 686. 



Eatamte {v.l. KriunlM).— A river near ABiiildJuq^iin, probably 
idoirioal with Kadaiute^ (9.0.)* The river was to the east of AsnidliaF 
pm.* 

474 . *MA.ii. 603. 

Kalambaka-Vlhba. — A monastery built by King Saddhftttm.* 

^ Mhv. xxziii. 8. 

Kalambatittha-VUiftra. — A vihaia in Ceylon. In it once lived fifty 
monks who agreed on the full-moon day of Asalha not to talk to each other 
until they became arahants. Their goal was reached within a month.^ 
This vihara is very probably identical with Galambttfltfba {q.v,). 

^ DA. i. 190; SA. iii. 155; SnA. f. 67; VibhA. 363; liA. i. 209 f. 

Kalambadfiyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
met a Pacceka Buddha named Romasa and gave him a radish (kalamba)} 

1 Ap. ii. 393. 

KalalahalUka. — A village and tank near A)isftra. There was a fortifica- 
tion there. The tank was restored by Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv.lxviii.48; Izx. 73, 163; also Cv. Tr^.i. 301^ n. 1. 

KalasIgima.-*-The birthplace of MUlnda in the Island of Alasandft (or 
Alexandria) in the Indus.^ Rhys Davids* thinks that the name is iden- 
tical with that of the Greek settlement Earisi. 

^ Mil . 83. * Milinda Questions, i . » p. xxiii . 

Kalahanagara. — A village built on the spot where Pa^duUbhaya de- 
feated the soldiers sent by the father of Suva^fapali to rescue her.^ 

^ Mhv. X. 42; see also Mhv. Trs. 71> n. I, for its identification. 

Kalahayln&du. — A district in South India.^ 

^ Cv. lxxvi.261. 

Kalahavlvfida Sutta. — One of the six suttas preached at the Mahd~ 
samayd (q»^ held in the Mahavana near Eapilavatthu. It deals with 
the origin of contentions and disputes. Disputes arise about objects 
which one holds dear; such afiection is the result of desire, etc. It forms 
the eleventh sutta of the Auhakavagga of the Sutta Nipdta.^ 

It is said that the discourse was specially meant for those in the 
Assembly, whose temperament was malicious {d^samritdmfn)} We 
are told that Mahft**Pa}ipaU heard the sutta and renounced the world.* 

1 Sn. w. 862 ff.; SnA. 361, 661 ft. • MNidA.222. • ThigA. 3, 141. 
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Kattbu.— King of Kbl. He tortured the ascetic Khantlvidl who 
was the Bodhisatta. He was therefore swallowed up in Avlel. He was 
a previous incarnation of Devadatta. The story is given in the Kbanfl- 
vUI Jfttaka.^ 

^ J. iii. 39 ff.; he is often referred to, J. v. 136, 143 ff. 

KaUyamutthi Jitaka (No. 176).— Brahmadatta^ king of Benares, once 
started off during the rainy season to quell a border rising. He stopped 
on the way, while his men steamed peas and put them into troughs for 
the horses to eat. A monkey came down from a tree hard by, filled his 
mouth and hands with peas, went back to his tree and started eating. 
One pea fell down, and he, letting all the other peas fall, clambered down 
to seek for the lost one. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s counsellor, 
pointed out to the king how fools of little wit spend a pound to win a 
penny. On hearing this the king went back to Benares. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, who was going on a similar expedition 
during the rains, and on the way visited the Buddha at Jetavana. The 
king in the story is identified with Ananda.^ 

1 J.ii.74ff. 


Kalira Sutta.— Kal&rakliattiya tells Sariputta of MoliyarPhagguna’s 

secession. Sariputta says that Moliya-Phagguna did not find satisfac- 
tion in the Dhamma, and assures Kalara that he himself has no doubts 
whatever either about the past or about the future. Kalara reports this 
conversation to the Buddha, who sends for Sariputta and asks him a 
series of questions. The Buddha praises his answers, but Sariputta con- 
fesses to his colleagues later that he felt nervous over the first question, 
but when the Buddha accepted his answer to that he recovered his con- 
fidence.^ 

1 S.ii.SOff. 

KaUrakkhattiya. — A monk. He visits Sariputta and tells him of Moliya- 
Phagguna’s secession from the Order. The account of the incident is 
included in the Kal&ra Sutta ($.v.). 

Kalirakhattlya Vagga. — The. fourth chapter of the Niddna Samyutia} 

»S.ii. 47-08. 

Kalikaia. — A Damila chieftain, conquered by Lafkkftpura.^ 

^ Cv. Izxvi. 214 f • 
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KallldUaHrilhlooa^sabbaflftiipagjito. — A honorific (*' all-knowing scholar 
of the Dark Age ”) given to ParakkamaUhu II. on account of his vast 
erudition.^ 

1 Ov.lzxxii.3. 


Kallfiga. — See KftUfiga. 

Kalifigara Sutta.— Preached at the Kutig&ras&tt in VesUI. As long as 
the Llochavis sleep on straw (kalingara) so long will they be able to pro- 
tect themselves from their enemy, AJfttasatttt ; when they begin to sleep 
on soft couches they will suffer defeat. Thus it is also with monks and 
Mara.^ 

1 S.ii.267f. 

Kalimbha Thera (Kalimma). — One of the monks who lived in the 
Kfit&gftrasUfi in Ves&li. Finding that the peace of the Mabivana was 
being disturbed by the Licohavls who came to see the Buddha, he, with 
the other monks, went to GosifigasUavana.^ 

1 A. V. 133 f . 

Kaly&oa (Kaly&Qaka).— A king of the Hahasammata race. He was 
the son of Vararoja and one of the ancestors of the Sukyans. His son 

was Varakaly&9a.^ 

^ DA. i. 258; SnA. i. 362; J. ii. 311; iii. 454; Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 4; Mtu. i. 348. 

Kalyi^adhamma Jfitaka (No. 171 ).— The Bodhisatta was once a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day, when he had gone to pay his respects to 
the king, his mother-in-law visited his wife. The former was deaf, and 
on asking her daughter if they were happy, and receiving the reply that 
the husband was a very good man, like a hermit, she heard only the word 
“ hermit," and she raised a great uproar thinking that her son-in-law 
had turned hermit. The news spread like wildfire, and as the merchant 
was on his way home he was told by someone that all the members of 
his household were weeping because he had become a hermit. Thinking 
that auspicious words should not be trified with, the merchant went to the 
king, took his leave, and became an ascetic in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to a merchant of Sivatthl to whom the 
same thing happened when he went to pay his respects to the Buddha.* 

The story is also given in the Jdtaka^ndldf where it is called the Sresphi 
Jdtaka* 


^ J. ii. 53-5. 


* No. 20. 



KalfivadhUDiiia Vagga.— The thiid chapter of the Dulm NipSta of 
the JStaka} 

i J.ii. 63-86. 

Kalyivl-Tlssa.— A king of KalyS^l, father of VlhtramahMei^ { 9 -v.)} 
He was great-grandson of Hutaalva and grandson of Uttlya. His younger 
brother was called Ayya-Uttlya.' 

^ Mhy, xxii. 12 ff. ‘ 431, 

Kalyftpamltta Vagga. — The eighth chpater of the Eka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya} 

1 A.i.l4f. 

1. KUyapamitta Sutta. — Just as the dawn is the harbinger of the rising 
sun, BO is friendship with the good the forerunner of the Noble Eightfold 
Way.^ 

1 S.V.29. 

2. Kalyi^amltta Sutta. — Friendship with the good is the most useful 
condition for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Way.' 

1 S.V.31. 

9. Kaly&namitta Sutta. — There is no better means of perfecting the 
Noble Eightfold Way than friendship with the good.' 

1 8. V. 32. 

Kalyft^avatl.—The first queen-consort of KittinissaAka. After the 
death of Sfthasainalla she carried on tlie government of Ceylon for six 
months (according to some six years, 1202-1208 a.c.) with the help of 
her general, Ayasmanta. She built a vihara called the Kaly&9avati- 
vlhSra in the village of PaQ^as&laka.' 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 34 ff aUo Tv. Tra. ii . 130, n, 3. 

Kalyaptgftma. — A village, probably in or near Kaly&pl ; it was the 
residence of Hahitissa Thera.^ 

^ BnA. i. 6. 

KalyftQl-cetiya. — The cetiya built on the spot where the fiuddha 
preached to Maylakkhlka and Ids followers.' According to tradition it 
enshrined the throne on which the Buddha sat, and has been a place of 
pilgrimage from that day to this.* Vohftrlka-Tlssa erected a parasol on 
the cetiya.* (See also Kalyftfl-vlh&ra.) 

1 Mhv. i. 75 f. > See, e.^., VibhA. 205; MA. ii. 701. 


^ Mhv. xxxvi. 34. 
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monasteiy attached to the bljrk^ 
eellja. It was {Tom the earliest times the residence of eminent monks, 
such as Dhammagntta (the Earth-shaker) and his five hundred col- 
leagues^ and of Godatta^enu* Here a thera, called nvfivuifa, once 
recited BrahmaJUa Sutta, and the earth trembled as he finished his 
recital * Near the vihara was the village of Kft|adlg ha.irapf gftinAj where 
monks who lived in the monastery went for alms/ 

King Ka^lftha-Tissa built in this monastery an uposatha-hall/ VQa- 
yabUiu in. restored the vihara, which had been damaged by the Damilas, 
and reconstructed the cetiya, crowning it with a golden finial. He also 
built a gate-tower on the eastern side/ 

In the fourteenth century Alagakkonira seems to have bestowed 
great patronage on the monastery, and to have done many things for its 
improvement/ 

Even in the fifteenth century the monastery was evidently considered 
one of the chief centres of the Safigha in Ceylon, for we find that the 
monks, sent by Dhammaeeti from Bamanha to Ceylon, received their 
ordination in the sima of Ealyaii^i-vihara, and that on their return they 
consecrated a sTma in Pegu known as the KalyS^l-sImft/ 

' Mhy.xxxii.61. * MA. i. 100. , ® Cv.lxxxLSOf. 

^DA.i.l31. I ^ See CtyUm Antiquary and Literary 

^ SnA.i. 70; AA.i. 13. Reginteri* 152; ii. 149, 182. 

® Mhv. xxxvi. 17. ‘ ® Bode, op. 


Kalyt^ippakara^a. — A record of the famous Kalyipl inscriptions set 
up near Pegu by Dhammaeetly giving details of the consecration of the 
BUyfiQlsim& in Pegu by the monks who received their ordination at 

the Kalyipl-vlhira in Ceylon.^ 

^ Bode, 23, 38 f .; P.L.G. 257 f . 


KalyA^ f, — The name of a river and of the district near its mouth in 
Ceylon. The Buddha visited the Ealya^i country in the eighth year 
after the Enlightenment, in company with five hundred monks, on the 
second day after the full-moon of VesSkha and, seated on the spot where 
the Kalyfipl-eetlya was later built, he preached to the Nagas and their king 
Mapiaklrhllraj at whose invitation he had come.^ Once a king reigned in 
Ealyajgd named Kalya^l-Tissa, who had a daughter VlUramabUevI (q,v.). 
According to the legends connected with her, Kalyii;^ was at one time 

1 Sp. i. 89; Mhy. i. 63, 76 ff.; Dpv. ii, 42, 63; J. ii. 128. 
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much farther from the sea than it is now. The sea swallowed up several 
leagilte of land.* King Tat|hftlap>Tissa built a five-storied p&sada in the 
town, which was later restored by Parakhamab&hu IL* 

The Ealya^! district formed the fighting base of several campaigns/ 

* Mhy. xxii. 12 ff. * Gt. Ixxzv. 64. ^ E.g,, Cv. Ixi. 35, 39; Ixxii. 161. 

Kalyftpl Sutta. — No beautiful woman {jamjpadakalydiifi) can per- 
sistently possess the heart of a man who is fond of gain, favours, and 
flattery.' 

1 S. ii. 236. 

Kallaka-vllifira.— A monastery in Ceylon, near Bhokkantag&ma. 
There Sumanii wife of Lakuntaka Atlmbara, heard the preaching of the 
Asivisopama Sutta and became an arahant.' 

1 DhA.iv.61. 

Kallakave|fira. — A Damila chief, brother of Top$am&na*s wife. He 
was slain by Lafikapura.' 

^ Cv. lxxvii.40, 60. 

KaOak&lena. — A monaRtery in Ceylon, built by Saddli&tissa.* 

' Mhv. xxxiii. 7. 

— A village in Ceylon. In the village was the 

maka-vUi&ra 

1 AA.i.22.62. 

Kalian. — A district in South India.^ 

' Cv. Ixxvi. 246, 269. 

Kallava Sutta. — Of those who meditate some are clever in concentra- 
tion but are not fully expert in meditation, some are the reverse, some 
have neither quality, while others have both.' 

^ S. iii. 266. 

Kallavftla, Kallavi]amutta.-^A village in Hagadha. Hahfl-Hoggal- 

Una lived there immediately after his ordination, and on the seventh day, 
while meditating there, he became an arahant, being admonished by the 
Buddha, who warned him against sloth.' 

^ A. iv. 86; ThagA. ii. 94; DbA. i. 79; AA. i. 91. 
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Salttte Sattak— A own nwy be skilled in ease in concentration, but not 
in tke range ibereof, nor in resolve, zeal, perseverance, or profit.*' ’ 

» S. iii. 276. 

Kfilfimjanaka.— King of mthUfi. He was the son of Nimi and belonged 
to the KakhUeva d 3 mast 7 . Whereas other kings of his race left the 
household at the approach of old age» he broke the tradition by not doing 
so. He was the last king of this dynasty. His son was called SamaA- 
kara.^ Ka|&rajanaka was so called because he had long, projecting teeth.* 

^ M. ii. 82; DA. iii. 851; Mhv. ii. 11; world and brought the family to an 
Dpv. iii. 37; but see J. vi. 129, where end. 
he, too, is said to have renounced the ^ * MA. ii. 738. 

Ka|ftramatthuka. — A naked ascetic of VesUip held in high repute by 
the VaJJlans. He had taken seven vows: to wear no garments, to be 
chaste, to maintain himself only by spirituous drinks and flesh, eating no 
rice or gruel, never to go beyond the Udena shrine, the Gotamaka shrine, 
the Sattamba shrine, and the Bahuputta shrine. Sunakkhatta once 
visited him and asked him questions, but Kalaramatthuka would not 
listen, and showed resentment at being interrogated. When Sunakkhatta 
reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha predicted that the ascetic 
would, before long, wear garments, be married, eat rice and gruel, go 
beyond the limits he had until now observed, and fall in fame. And so 
it came to pass.^ v,l Kandaramasuka, Kal&ra, Ka}ara-ma(thaka. 

^ D.iii. 9 ft, 

1. Kavi Sutta. — Contains a question asked by a deva about poets, and 
the Buddha’s reply thereto.^ 

iS.i.38. 

2. Kavl Sutta. — On the four kinds of poets : the imaginative {cinia-kavi), 
the traditional {suta-lcam)^ the didactic (aUha-kmi), and the extempore 
{'paiibhami)} 

1 A. ii. 230. 

Kavitthavana.— See Kapitthavaua. 

Kavlsba.— See Kaplsba. 

Kasagftma.— A village in Ceylon, given to the Moraparivepa by D&fhopa- 
tlssan.^ 


1 Ov. xlv. 28 
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EhUIs.— -A tank in South Ceylon yepaiied by FslsttaiSaUUni A 
fortress of this namS is also mentioned, where CtokBQ^a was defeated* 

1 Ov. Ixviii. 48. * Ibid.^ Ixx. 72. 


KaaiQa SuttEe-^The ten spheres of hasiia^a (iostt^a^otonam)— e.^., 
apo, tejo, etc.^ 


1 A. V. 46. 


KasI Sutta.— See Kasi-Bhfiradv&Jae 


Kas!-Bh&radvaJa.~A brahmin of the Bh&iadvaja clan, living at Ekan&^ft, 
in Dakkhinagiri. The Buddha visited him in the eleventh year after the 
Enlightenment.^ The brahmin was so called on account of his profession 
of agriculture. On the day of his festive sowing {tmifigahvappa), the 
Buddha visited him alone (having seen his vpanissaya for arahantship), 
and stood near the place where food was being distributed to a very large 
number of people engaged in the festival. The brahmin, seeing the 
Buddha begging for alms, suggests that the Buddha should work for his 
living — ^plough and sow just as he docs.* The Buddha answers that he, too, 
is a farmer, and explains his meaning to the bewildered brahmin, who, 
greatly pleased, offers him a large bowl filled with milk-rice. The Buddha 
refuses the gift on the plea that Buddhas never accept wages for their 
sermons. At the Buddha’s own suggestion the food is cast into the river 
because no one is capable of digesting food once offered to a Tathagata.® 
When the rice touches the water it crackles and smokes and the brahmin, 
greatly marvelling, falls at the Buddha’s feet and professes himself hence- 
forth the Buddha’s follower. Soon after, he enters the Order, and in 
due course becomes an arahant.® 


^ ThomaB, op, cit,, p. 117. 

^ The Sntralahkara says the brahmin 
threw water on the Buddha in order to 
drive him away (Sylvain L6vy, JA. 
1908, xii. 09). 

* The food hud bceome too rich bc- 


caubc the gods had added oj& to it. (See 
also Mil. 231.) 

« Sn. 12 ff.; SnA. 131 ff.; the Sam- 
yutta does not mention his arahantship 
(S. i. 171 If.), though the Commentary 
docs BO (SA. i. 188 ff.). 


KasI Bhiradvftja Sutta. — The Buddhist Parable of the Sower, forming 
the fourth sutta of the IJraga Vagga of the Sutta Nipata} It contains the 
story of the Buddha’s visit to KasI-BhSradvftJa given above. The Buddha 
tells him that in his work as a Teacher are to be found all the elements 
of a farmer’s duties: faith is the seed, insight the plough, mindfulness the 

^ Pp. 12 ff.; also found in the Samyvm (i. 171 ff.) under the name of KsiUllltS 
and included in the Pantta. 
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plonghdiaxe and goad, energy the burden-bearing team. The harvest 
produced by the sowing is nihbam and the food afnbrosia, free from 
suffering and sorrow. 

Kasndra. — district in Northern India, the modern Kashmir. In 
the Pali texts it is always mentioned with Gandh&ra and probably once 
formed part of that kingdom.^ At the end of the Third Council, Mogga- 
llputta sent the thera Dbjjhantlka to propagate the religion in Easm&fa- 
Gandhara. Majjhantika quelled the power of the Naga-king Aravft|a 
who was a menace to the inhabitants, and converted him to the 
faith, while the yakkha Papjaka and his wife HtritS} with their five 
hundred sons, became satdpanms, /The thera preached the Asivisfipama 
Sutta to the assembled multitude and won eighty thousand converts, while 
one hundred thousand persons entered the Order. We are told that from 
that time onwards the yellow robe was held in great esteem in Kasmlra.^ 
There was evidently a large community of monks at Kasmira, till long 
after the coming of Majjhantika, for we are told that two hundred 
and eighty thousand monks, led by Uttippa^ came from Kasmira to 
Anuridhapura on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of the Hahft 
Thupa.^ 

In Hiouien Thsang's time Kasmira seems to have been an independent 
kingdom whose king was given to serpent-worship while his queen was 
a follower of the Buddha. Near the capital was a stupa which enshrined 
a tooth of the Buddha. This tooth was soon after taken away by 
Harsavardhana of Kanoj.^ 

Sagala is mentioned as being twelve leagues from Kasmira.^ 

^ See also PHAI., p. 93. The Jatakas 64 if.; see also Beal, op, cU„ i. 134, 
mention the countries separately as n. 39. 
comprising two kingdoms ruled by a * Mhv. xxix. 37. 
single king (e,g., J. iii. 364, 378). ^ OAGI. 104 ff.; Beal, i. 116 f., etc. 

* Mhv. xii. 3, 9 if.; Dpv. viii. 4; Sp. i. * Mil. 82. 

Rasaa k a Sutta. — Once the Buddha was at Savatthi preaching to the 
monks on nibbana. Mara appears in the guise of a ^)easant, dishevelled, 
wearing hempen garments, with a mighty plough on his shoulder, and asks 
the Buddha if he has seen his oxen. The Buddha declares, unequivocally, 
that he has no eyes for things owned; having escaped completely from 
worldly desires, possessions and ownership, his mind furnishes no gateway 
for Mara.^ 

1 S. i. 114. 


KassakagM.-T-See Kassapagirl. 



Kassakalena. — A cave (piobablj in Ceylon), which was the residence of 
the Elder HaUmltta 

^ VibhA. 279 f.; SA. iii. 136 f. 


1. KassaiMi.— Also called Kassapa Dasabala to distinguish him from 
other Eassapas. The twenty-fourth Buddha, the third of the present 
89 on (the Bhaddakappa) and one of the seven Buddhas mentioned in the 
Ganon.^ He was born in Benares, in the Deer Park at Islpatana, of brahmin 
parents, Brahmadatta and Dhanavati» belonging to the Kassapagotta. 
For two thousand years he lived in the household, in three different 
palaces, Hafpsa, Yasa and Slrlnanda.^ He had as chief wife Sunand&i 
by whom he begot a son, Vljitasena. Kassapa left the world, travelling 
in his palace (pdsdda), and practised austerities for only seven days. Just 
before his Enlightenment his wife gave him a meal of milk-rice, and a 
yavapdla named Soma gave him grass for his scat. His bodhi was a ban- 
yan-tree, and he preached his first sermon at Isipatana to acrore of monks 
who had renounced the world in his company. He performed the Twin- 
Miracle at the foot of an asam-tiee outside Sundaranagara. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples ; among his most famous conversions was that 
of a yakkha, Naradeva ((/.t;.). His chief disciples were Tlssa and Bhiradvftja 
among monks, and Anula and Uruvela among nuns, his constant attendant 
being Sabbamltta. Among his patrons, the most eminent were SumaAgala 
and Ghafikdra, Vijitasend and Bhaddd. His body was twenty cubits high, 
and, after having lived for twenty thousand years, he died in the Setavya 
pleasaunce at Setavyd in Kasi. Over his relics was raised a thupa one 
league in height, each brick of which was worth one crore. It is said* 
that there was a great difference of opinion as to what should be the size 
of the thupa and of what material it should be constructed; when these 
points were finally settled and the work of building had started, the citizens 
found they had not enough money to complete it. Then an andgdml 
devotee, named Sorata^ went all over Jambudipa, enlisting the help of the 
people for the building of the thupa. He sent the money as he received it, 
and on hearing that the work was completed, he set out to go and worship 
the thupa; but he was seized by robbers and killed in the forest, which later 
came to be known as the Andhavana iq-v,), 

UpavSnay in a previous birth, became the guardian deity of the cetiya, 
hence his great majesty in his last life.* 

Among the thirty-seven goddesses noticed by OllttiIa» when he visited 


^ D. ii. 7. 

* The BuA. (217) calls the first two 
palaces Haipsava and YasavA. 


> MA. i. 336 ff. 

^ DA. ii. 680; for another stoiy of the 
building of the shrine see DhA. iii. 29. 
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heaven, was one who had offered a scented five-spray at the cetiya * So 
did AUtta offer dn^a-flowers and obtain a happy rebirth.* 

The cause of HaU-Kaeoftna’s golden complexion was his gift of a golden 
brick to the building of Eassapa's shrine.’ 

At the same cetiya, iUiuruddha, who was then a householder in Benares, 
offered butter and molasses in bowls of brass, which were placed without 
any interval around the cetiya.* 

Among those who attained arahantship under Eassapa is mentioned 
Gavesi, who, with his five hundred followers, strove always to excel them- 
selves until they attained their goal.* 

Mahfikapplna» then a clansman, built, for Eassapa’s monks, a parive^a 
with one thousand cells.“ 

Bakkula’s admirable health and great longevity were due to the fact 
that he had given the first fruits of his harvest to Eassapa’s monks.^^ 
During the time of Eassapa Buddha, the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Jotipftla who, afterwards, coming under the influence of 
Oha|IUn^ became a monk.^* This Ghatikara was later bom in the Brahma- 
world and visited Gotama, after his Enlightenment. Qotama then re- 
minded him of this past friendship, which Ghatikara seemed too modest to 
mention.^* 

The Majjhiim Nikdya^* gives details of the earnestness with which 
Ghat^lkara worked for Jotipala’s conversion when Kassapa was living at 
Vehalifiga. The same sutta bears evidence of the great regard Kassapa 
had for Ghatikara. 

The king of Benares at the time of Kassapa was Kiki {q.v.), and the four 
gateways of Kassapa’s cetiya were built, one by KikI, one by his son 
Pathavilldhaiay one by his ministers led by his general, and the last by 
his subjects with the treasurer at their head.^* 

It is said that the Buddha’s chief disciple, Tissa, was bom on the same 
day as Kassapa and that they were friends from birth. Tissa left the 
world earlier and became an ascetic. When he visited the Buddha after 
his Enlightenment, he was greatly grieved to learn that the Buddha ate 
meat (amaganika), and the Buddha preached to him the Amaganiha 
Sitita (q-v,), by which he was converted.^* 

The Ceylon Chronicles^* mention a visit paid by Kassapa to Ceylon in 


* J. ii. 266. 

* J. vi. 227. 

* AA. i. 116. 

* AA. i. 106. 

* A. iiL 214 ff. 

“ AA. i 176. 

» MA. UL 932. 

“ Bu. XXV.; BnA. 217 ff.; B. ii 7i 


J. i 43, 94; U. iii. 196; Mtu. i 303 ff., 
319. 

“ 8. i 34 f. 

^ M. ii. 46 f. 

» SnA. i 194. 

I* Ibid,, 280 ff. 

« Mhv. XV. 128 ff.; Sp. L 87; Dpv. 
XV. 66 ff.; Mbv. 129. 
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order to stop a war between King Jayanta and his younger brother. The 
island was then known as with VisUa as capital. The Buddha 

came with twenty thousand disciples and stood on Subhak&tay and the 
armies seeing him stopped the fight. In gratitude, Jayanta presented to 
the Buddha the Mah&Bigara garden, in which was afterwards planted 
a branch of the Bodhi-tree brought over by Sudhammay in accordance with 
the Buddha’s wish. The Buddha preached at the AsokamMaka, the 
Sodassanam&Iaka and the Somanassamaiaka, and gave his rain-cloak as a 
relic to the new converts, for whose spiritual guidance he left behind his 
disciples Sabbananda and Sudhamm& and their followers. In Eassapa’s 
time Mt. Vepulla at R&Jagaha was known as Supassa and its inhabitants 
as the Supplyas.^^ 

But many other places had the same names in the time of Eassapa as 
they had in the present age — c,g., Videha,^* Sftvattbl/" Klmblla*^ and 
Bftr&pasl.” 

Besides the Atmgandha Suita mentioned above, various other teachings 
are mentioned as having been first promulgated by Eassapa and handed 
on down to the time of Gotama and rctaught by him. Such, for instance, 
are the questions {pacchd) of Alavaka and Sabhiya (^.v.) and the stanzas 
taught to Sutasoma by the brahmin Nanda of TakkasiU.** The Mttta- 
Vll)^ J&taka (No. 104) is mentioned as belonging to the days of Eassapa 
Buddha.” 

Mention is also made of doctrines which had ))een taught by Eassapa 
but forgotten later, and Gotama is asked by those who had heard faint 
echoes of them to revive them.” A sermon attributed to Eassapa, when 
he once visited Benares with twenty thousand monks, is included in the 
story of Papflta-Sftmapera.^* It was on this occasion that Eassapa ac- 
cepted alms from the beggar Hah&duggata in j^reference to those offered 
by the king and the nobles. 

Eassapa held the uposatha only once in six months.”^ 

Between the times of Eassapa and Gotama the surface of the earth grew 
enough to cover Sukarakata-lepa.” 

The records of Chinese pilgrims contain numerous references to places 
connected with Eassapa. Hiouien Thsang speaks of a stupa containing 
the relics of the whole body of the Buddha, to the north of the town, near 
Sravasti, where, according to him, Eassapa was bom.** Mention is also 


“ S. ii. 192. 

« J. Vi. 122. 

^ Ibid., 123. 

Ibid., 121. 

“ Ibid., 120. 

“ J. V. 476 f.; 483. 


“ J. i. 413. 

>> E.g., MA. i. 107, 528; AA. i. 423. 

DhA. ii. 127 ff. 

” Ibid. in. 236. 

» MA. h. 677. 

^ Beal, op. oU., ii. 18. 
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made of a footprint of Eassapa.** Stories of Eassapa ate also found in 
the Biv^iioadSm*^ The Dhammapada Oommentory** contains a story, 
which seems to indicate that, near the village of Todqfya* there was a 
thought to be that of Eassapa and held in high honour by the inhabitants 
of the village. After the disappearance of Eassapa’s fiaiMia., a aIajm of 
monks called SetavatthaHSama^avaipsa (“ white-robed recluses ”) tried to 
resuscitate it, but without success." 

M Ibid. L, Introd. ciii. i iii. 260 f. 

E.g., pp. 22 f. ; 344 f . ; 346 f. ; 800 alBo , ^ VibhA. 432. 

Mtu.» e.g., \. 50, 303 f. I 

2. Kassapa Thera. — The son of an Udicca-brahmln of Sivatfhi, who 

died when Eassapa was still young. Having heard the Buddha preach at 
JetavaiUlf he entered the First Fruit of the Path and, with his mother’s 
leave, became a monk. Some time later, wishing to accompany the 
Buddha on a tour after the rains, he went to bid his mother farewell, and 
her admonition to him on that occasion helped him to win insight and 
become an arahant.^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he had been a brahmin versed in 
the Vedas. One day, seeing the Buddha and wishing to pay homage, he 
cast a handful of suinam-Ao^eis into the air over the Buddha’s head, and 
the flowers formed a canopy in the sky. In later births he was twenty-five 
times king, under the name of ClpgamMa {o.l. Clttamftla).* 

He is probably identical with Sereyyaka Thera of the Apaddna.^ 

1 Thag. V. 82. a ThagA. i. 177 f. ® i. 155. 

3. Kassapa. — A devaputta. He visited the Buddha late one night at 
Jetavana and uttered several stanzas, admonishing monks to train 
themselves in their tasks, laying particular stress on the cultivation 
of Jhana.^ 

Buddhaghosa^ says that Eassapa had heard the Buddha preach the 
Abhiihamtm in Tivatlqisa. Having heard only a portion of the doctrine 
and not being sure of the admonition given by the Buddha to the monks 
regarding the practice of Jhanavibhanga, Eassapa thought he could supply 
the omission. The Buddha, knowing his capabilities, allowed him to give 
his views, and expressed his approval at the end of Eassapa’s speech. 

1 S. i. 46. * SA. i. 82. 

4. sage (isi); one of the famous sages of yore, of whom 
ten axe several mentioned in the books^ as having been brahmin 

1 S.g., D. i. 104, 238; M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61; J. vi. 99. 



sages, who composed and promulgated the mantras and whose coniposi- 
tions are chanted and repeated and rehearsed by the brahmins of the 
present day. For details see A|(haka. 

6. Kassapa (called Kassapa-mSpava).— The Bodhisatta in the time of 
Plyadassl Buddha. He was a brahmin versed in the Vedas, and having 
heard the Buddha preach, built a monastery costing one thousand crores.^ 
^ J. i. 38; Bu. xiv, 9 f.; BuA. 176. 

6. Kassapa. — ^Another name for Akitti 

^ J. iv. 240, 241 ; see also Jatahamala vii. 13. 

7. Kassapa. — A brahmin ascetic, the Bodhisatta, father of Nftrada, 
whose story is given in the Cula-Narada J&taka {q,v.)} 

1 J. iv. 221 f. 

8. Kassapa. — A brahmin ascetic, father of the Bodhisatta in the story 

of the Kassapamandlya Jataka.^ 

^ J. iii. 38. 

9. Kassapa. — A great sage, the Bodhisatta, father of Isisiflga.^ The 
scholiast explains that Kassapa was the golta or family name. 

1 J. V. 167, 169. 

10. Kassapa. — An ascetic, also called Nfirada, who lived in a hermitage 
near Mt. Kosika in Himava^ He saw the Buddha Padumuttara in the 
forest, invited him into the hermitage, provided a seat and asked for words 
of advice. He was a former birth of Ekftsanad&yaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 381. 

11. Kassapa. — A setthi, probably of R&Jagaha^ who built the Kassa- 
pakftrftma, named after him.^ 

1 SA. u. 230. 

12. Kassapa^ — Son of Dh&tusena by a morganatic marriage. He slew 
his father and became king of €eylon as Kassapa I. (478-96 a.o.). Fearing 
the revenge of his brother Hoggallina^ he erected the fortress at Slhaglll 
and dwelt there. Later, repenting of his patricide, he did many meritorious 
deeds by way of amends,^ chief of which was the restoration of the Issava* 
SMHnaptrilma» to which he added buildings named after his daughters, 

^ For details see Cv. xxaix. 8 ff. 
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BodU and UppalairaffA. In a fight with his brother's forces his army 
fled in disorder, and Kassapa cut his throat with a dagger.* 

* Ihid.^ xxzviii. 80 fi.; zzxix. 1 ff. 

13. Kawapa, — Son of Upatbsa in. of Ceylon. He had sixteen com^ 
panions as brave as himself and, with their help, several times repulsed the 
attacks of SlUUdUa, when the latter revolted against the king. He became 
known as GMkassapa on account of his prowess. In the last campaign 
Silakala was victorious, and Kassapa, with his parents and his loyal fol- 
lowers, fled to Merukandara, but they lost their way and were surrounded 
by Silakala. When the royal elephant fell Kassapa cut his own throat.^ 

1 O. xH. 8-26. 

14. Kassapa. — Younger brother of AggabodU ni.; he was made viceroy 
when Mfina was killed.^ When Aggabodhi had recovered the kingdom 
from the usurper Dfi^hopatissa, which he did only after various reverses in 
his fortunes, Kassapa abused his influence and plundered various sacred 
edifices to provide for his army.* .On Aggabodhi's death in exile in 
Rohapa, Kassapa defeated Dathopatissa, who claimed the throne, and 
became king in his place (Kassapa II. 641-50). He did not, however, wear 
a crown, the regalia having probably been stolen. As king he repented 
of his former misdeeds and did various acts of merit.* He paid special 
honour to MahMhammakath! Thera of NfigasUfi and to the Thera of 
Kafandhakba. 

His children all being young at the time of his death, he entrusted the 
government to his sister’s son, Mana.* According to the chronicles, Hina- 
vamma was the son of Kassapa.* He also had a son named Hana.* 

1 Cv. xliv. 123 f. , * Ibid,, 8. 

* Ibid,, 137 flf. I ^ Ibid,, xlvii. 2. 

* For details see Cv. xliv. 147 flf.; j • /6id., Ivii. 4. 

xlv. 1 flf. 


15. Kassapa (Kassapa HI., 717-24 a.o.).— A younger brother of Agga- 
bodhi V. (?); Kassapa’s younger brother was Hahinda I.^ and his son 

Aggabodhi.* 

^ Cv. zlviii. 20-26. a 32 . 

16 . Kassapa. — One of the three younger brothers of Sena I., the others 
being Mahlnda and Udaya.^ Kassapa was appointed Adipada and fought 
valiantly against the forces of the Papfu king, who was then invading 
Ceylon, but, finding his efforts of no avail, he fled to Koptfivfita.* He was 

1 Cv. L 6. » Ibid., vv. 26 flf. 



later killed at ftllattltlmia by the orders of the PaQ^ hiiig * He hadlbqf 
BOOS, the eldest of whom was named Sana.* 

• Ibid., yv, 46. • Ibid., w. 47. 

17. K a mpii t " S on of ffittansbodUt ruler of Ridiapa. Wh^ his eldest 
brother was murdered by his paternal aunt, Eassapa fled to the cmirt of 
King Sena I.| but, later, with Sena’s help, he won his father’s inheritance.^ 
He was probably killed by the Adipada KlttaggabodU.* 

* Cv. 1. 64 ff. * lUd., li. 96; and Ov. Tr». i. 167, n. 2. 

18. Kassapa . — Younger brother of Sena H. and Udaya H. He was 

HahSdipada or Yuvaraja under Udaya,^ and later became king as Kas- 
Bapa IV. (896-913 A.o.).* His daughter Seni married V.* 

» Or. U. 91. » Ibid., a. Iff. » Ibid., li. 93. 


19. Kaasapa. — Son of Sena H. The king gave him a special share of 
his own revenues and a share of the extraordinary revenues of the island.^ 
Two wives of his are mentioned : Saflghk and Senfl.* He became Yuvaraja 
under Kassapa IV. and ruled over IHdckhlpadesa,* and, at the death of 
the king, he became ruler of Ceylon as Kassapa V. (probably 913-23 a.o.).* 
He is sometimes referred to as the son of the twice-consecrated queen 
(dmi/abkisekajata), his mother being SaAgha, daughter of Klttaggabodbl (1) 
and Devi. In inscriptions Kassapa is referred to as Ahhays-Sll j ine g h a. 
vappa.* He was evidently a learned man, and a Sinhalese Commentary to 
the Dhammapadatthakatha is attributed to him.* He had one wife, VaJIliy^ 
a second, Devi,* and a third, RiJinI,* He bad a son, Slddhattha, who died 
young, and another, who was given the title of Sakkasenipati. The latter 
led an expedition to help the Pap^U king against the King of Co]a, but he 
died of plague in Co)a.'* 


^ Cv. li 18, 20. 

* Ibid., 18, 92. 

* Ibid., la. 1 . 

« Ibid., 37 ff. 

* Cv. Ttb. i 166, n. 3. 


* Edited by D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo 
(1933). 

’ Cv. lU. 62. » Ibid., 64. 

' • Ibid., 67. 

“ Ibid., 72-8. 


20. Kassapa.— Son of Sena V.^ 

*» Cv.Bv.69. 


21.. Kas sa pa. — Son of Mahlnda V.* When Mahinda was captured and 
taken away by the Oojas, the people took charge of the young Kassapa and 

» Ov. Iv. 10. 
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brought him up. When the boy was twelve years old the Oola king sent 
an army over to Ceylon to seise him; but this plan was frustrated by the 
official Kitti, of Makkhakudrfisa, and the minister Buddha, of Miragalbdca.* 
Elassapa ascended the throne as VikkamabUitt, but refused to be crowned 
until he should have conquered the DamQas in his kingdom. While pre- 
parations were afoot towards this end, he died of a vdtaroga. He reigned 
twelve years (1029-1041 a.o.).* He is perhaps to be identified with the 
prince Eassapa who married Lokitfi, cousin of Mahinda V., and by whom 
he had two sons, Moggalldna and Loka.* 

* rhuL, 24-9. * Cv. Ivi. 1-6; Cv. Tra, i. 190, n. 3. 

* Cv. Ivii. 28 f.; Cv. 7V«. i, 196, n. 3. 

22. Kassapa. — Chief of the KesadUtus For some time he carried 

on the government at Rohapa, where he defeated the DamQas. He refused 
to own allegiance to Kltti (afterwards Vljayabfthu I.), and after six months 
of rule in KhadiraAgapl, ^ull of resentment that his services against the 
DamQas had not been recognised, he marched against Kitti and was slain 
in a battle near Kftjaragftma.' 

^ Cv. Ivii. 65-76. 

23. Kassapa. — A prince of Jfambiidipa who, during the reign of Parakka- 
mabfihu I. of Ceylon, sent costly gifts to the king of R&maftfia; the Bamanna 
king forbade the envoys to land and insulted them. This is mentioned as 
one of the acts which led Parakkamabahu to send an expedition against 
Ramanna.^ 

^ (V. Ixxvi. 28 f. 

24. Kassapa Thera, — According to the Oamlhavaima^ he was the 
author of the Anagatavaipsa and also of the Hohavieohedani, the Vima^ 
tiechedan! and the Buddhavaipsa. This Buddhavaipsa is evidently not 
the canonical work of the same name. The Sdsanavamsadt'pa* says that 
a Kassapa, an inhabitant of Col.a, was the author of a Vlmativiuodanl. 
The Sdmmmmsa^ calls this a Vimyaflkd and the author an inhabitant of 
the Damira country. The Mohavicchedani is there described as a lakkha- 
iffogandha (a treatise on grammar ?) and is ascribed to another Elassapa. 

1 p. 61. * Veree 1204 (see also 1221). * p. 33; aoo also P.L.C. 160. 

25. Kaigyip a , — A Elassapa Thera is mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa^ as 
having been among those responsible for the establishment of the religion 
in YopakaraKha, He was an inhabitant of MaJJUmadeia. 

I p. 50, 
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26. The Siaanafxti^mi^ mentions a Kassapt Thera of Arimaddanaj in 
the time of King Hafapatl. While on tour he reached a country called 
PoOaiUUy where the people grew very fond of him and where he became 
known as FdllaAka Thera. Some time later he was crossing to Ceylon and 
the vessel in which he was refused to move. Lots were drawn, as it was 
necessary to discover who aboard the vessel was the sinner. The lot fell 
repeatedly on Kassapa, because, in a former life, he had harassed a dog 
in the water. He was accordingly thrown overboard, but was rescued by 
Sakka, in the form of a crocodile. The thera reached Takkhadlpa (g.v.) 
and there, as a result of practising compassion, the blind yakkhas gained 
their sight. Eassapa went later to Slhaladipa, whence he returned home 
with relics and seeds of the Bodhi-tree and models of the Hahioetlya and 
LohapftsUa. 

1 p. 71. 

27. Kassapa. — The name is sometimes used as a shortened form of 
K assapagotta (q.v.)} Nftrada-tapasa is also once addressed as Kassapa.” 

^ E.g,t J. vi. 224, 225, etc., in reference to the Ajivaka Quca. ‘ J. vi. 68. 

28. Kassapa.— See also Acela Kassapa, Uruvela% Kumfira^ Gay&^ 
Dasahala^ Nadl^ NiradaS PQrapa^ Mah&° and Lomasa'^. Kassapa was 
evidently a well-known gotta name^ and people born in a family bearing 
that name were often addressed as Kassapa — e.g,, Uruvela-Kassapa* and, 
again, Niglta Thera.’ 

^ See, e,g., MA. i. 684. * Thus at AA. i. 166. * D. i. 161. 

Kassapa Saipyutta.— The sixteenth section of the Saqiyutta Nikftya.^ 

It contains various suttas connected with MahA-Kassapa (q.v, for details). 
Maha-Kassapa’s verses in the Theragaihd reflect the sentiments contained 
in these suttas. The discussion on the loHya-aspect of the mmma'p'padhand^ 
as given in the Kassapa SamyuUa, is referred to in the commentaries.* 

1 S. ii. 192-226. * E,g,, VibhA. 291. 

1. Kassapa Sutta. — Two suttas containing an account of the visit paid 
to the Buddha by Kassapa, the devaputta (q,v.)} 

1 S. i. 46 f. 

2. Kassapa Sutta. — Contains the thoughts that came to Kassapa Buddha, 
before his Enlightenment, on the nature of becoming, of cessation, eto.^ 
The same thoughts are also attributed to the other Buddhas, from Vlpasd 
downwards. For details see Gotama Sutta. 

^ S. ii. 9; c/. D. ii. 30 f. 
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KmwapakgTinm (K^pkrftma)*— A zDonasteiy in Rijagaba, probably 
near Ve}uvaiia. It was here that Assail stayed during his last illness, when 
the Buddha visited him to comfort him.^ The monastery was built by a 
banker called Kassapa.* 

^ S. iii. 126. > SA. ii. 230. 

KassapagM. — A monastery in Ceylon. Jeffhatlssa III. gave the village 
of AmbiUpIka for the supply of food to the monks of Kassapagiri/ and 
Kassapa in. showed this monastery his special favour.* 

The monastery probably formed part of what — ^in an inscription of 
Halilnda IV. found at Vesfittglrl — ^is called the Isuramenu-Bo-Upulvan- 
Kasubgiri-Vihara."' It would appear that Kassapa I. founded a great 
monastic establishment out of the Vessagiri and Issarasamapa Viharas 
and that this enlarged monastery was named after his two daughters 
Bodbl and UppalavappA and also after Kassapa himself. This establish- 
ment was evidently referred to briefly as Kassapagiri.* 

The name Kaechapa girl (q»r.) found in the Mahavamsa Tika* is appar- 
ently a wrong reading for Kassapagiri, in which case the identification is 
important, for here we have Issarasafna^sankAdte KacchapofftriviAdre/^ 
See also Kassapavihftra. 

^ Cv. xUv. 98. I ’ See Ep. Zey, i. 31 ff.; i. 216; and 

* Ibid,, xlviii. 24. . Cv. Tnt. i. 43, n. 7. 

* p. 662; aee also 407, which has Kassapagiri. 

1. Kassapagotta. — ^Apparently the general name given to those belonging 
to the family of Kassapas. Thus the Ajivaka Glllia is addressed as Kassa- 
pagotta^ and again as Kassapa.* See also Kassapa (28). 

1 J. vi. 222. s Ibid., 224, 229, 236. 

2. Kassapagotta. — A monk living in Vasabhaggnia in the Kfisl kingdom. 
He was in the habit of showing extreme hospitality to the monks who 
came there from other parts. Once some monks who visited him enjoyed 
his hospitality and stayed on. After some time, feeling that they had 
outstayed their welcome, ELassapagotta grew tired of looking after them 
and was blamed by them for his neglect. He therefore went to 0ampft» 
where he laid his case before the Buddha, who declared that no blame 
attached to him.^ 

^ Vin. i. 312 ff. 

3. Kassapagotta. — A monk living in PafikadU in the Kosala country. 
He heard the Buddha preach a sermon, but was not satisfied with it and 
kept on thinking: ** This recluse** (meaning the Buddha) “is much too 
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Borupuloufi ** {adhisaUikhat'evdyam). Later, he was filled with remorse 
and, haying sought the Buddha at Riljagaha, begged forgiveness for his 
thoughtlessness. 

The Buddha praised him for having seen his transgression, and for his 
confession thereof and determination to practise self-restraint.^ 

^ A. i. 236 f. 

4. Kusapagotta. — monk, perhaps to be identified with one of the 
foregoing. He was once staying in a forest tract in Kosala and, seeing a 
trapper pursuing deer, intervened and protested against the man’s earning 
his living by such cruel means. The trapper was too preoccupied with his 
quarry to pay much attention to what was said. A deva of the forest 
drew near the monk and instructed him not to waste his time in preaching 
to a man who heard hut did not understand what was being said. Kassapa 
was agitated and, according to the Commentary, gave himself up to much 
striving and became an arahant.^ 

1 S. i. 198 f.; SA. i. 22.3. 

5. Kassapagotta. — One of the monks who accompanied the thera 
MaJJhlma on his journey to the country of the Himalaya for the purpose 
of converting it to Buddhism.^ In a relic-urn, found in Tope No. 2 of 
Sanchi group, were the ashes of this monk, where he is described as 
“ Hemavatacariya.”* 

^ Dpv. viii. 10; Sp. i. 68; Mbv. 116; MT. .317. ■ Cunningham: Bhilflu Topes, 287. 

Kassapagotta or Cheta Sutta, — Relates the story of the attempt made by 
Kassapagotta (4) to convert a huntsman.^ 

I S. i. 198 f. 

KassapaptsSda. — A building attached to the Abhayaglrl-vlhba and 
erected by Kassapa IV. A village was made over for its maintenance.^ It 
is identified with the ** Kasub-vad-mahapahu ” mentioned in an inscription 
of Mahlnda IV. in the Jetavanirftma.* 

1 Cv. lii. 13. * Ep. Zey. i. 216. 

KaBsapamaiidlya Jitaka (No. 312).— Once the Bodhisatta, on the death 
of his mother, gave away all the wealth in the house and, together with his 
father and younger brother, lived as an ascetic in the HimSlajra. During 
the rains the three came down to the haunts of men and at the end of tiie 
rainy season returned to the hermitage. The Bodhisatta went on ahead 
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ta prepaie t}ie heradtage, leaving the father and tb^ younger brother to 
follow. The lad, finding the bkik&t’s progress very slow, tried to hurry 
him, much to the latter's annoyanoe. The two quarrelled, and thus were 
so late that the Bodhisatta came to look for them. On hearing what had 
happened, he told the father, who is called KaffMipa, that the old should 
have patience with the young. 

The story was told in reference to a nobleman of flftvatthl, who became 
a monk and who, on his mother’s death, was joined by his father and 
younger brother. All three went to a village retreat to fetch robes, and 
things happened as in the past. As a result, it was not till the next day 
that they could pay their respects to the Buddha, who, hearing what had 
occurred, related the Jataka.^ , 

1 J. iii. 36-9. 

Kassapaifijakn. — A monastery begun by a young prince, called Kassapa, 
in the time of King Dappula and finished by SMia An inscription* 
mentions that a Kasubraja-vehara ” (probably the same as the above), 
was restored by Kassapa V. 

1 Cv. 1. 81. » Bp. Zey. i. 42 ff. 

Kassapa-vlhftra. — A monastery to which D&|hopatlssa IL gave the 
village of Senimag&ma.^ This monastery is probably to be identified with 

Kassapagirl-vlUlra. 

1 Cv. xlv. 27. 


Kassapasihanfida Sutta.— The eighth sutta of the D^hu NiJcaya, It 
consists of a dialogue between the Buddha and Aoela-Kassapa on self- 
mortification, and contains an account of some of the practices prevalent 
among the Ajlvakas. The Buddha claims that the insight and self-control 
and self-mastery of the arahant are much harder of attainment than the 
merely physical practices of the ascetics, which are far more evident to the 
vulgar. The Buddha states that self-mortification is an actual hindrance 
to spiritual development, for it turns a man's mind from more essential 
matters. 

It is said that at the conclusion of the Sutta, Kassapa entered the Order 
and, in due course, became an arahant.^ 

1 D. L 161-77. 

Kaasapasena.— A monastery built by the Senapati of Kassapa IV. It 
was given to the SSgalikas.' It was restored by Kassapa V.* 

\ » Ov. HL 17. * Bp- Zey. It. 40. 



Kumplyly Ktnwaplkn.— A diviaion of the SsMmtfhlviffl sect. The 
8»lHamttfcM were an bfishoot of the KaSH^ft.^ The KathSmUku Com- 
meHtoiy* states that the EassapiyS held that the past survives, as presently 
existing, in part. 

^ Hhv. V. 9; Dpv. v. 48; Mbv. 96. * Pointo <f Conirovenn, p. 101. 

Kasdpltthika-Vlhftra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by King DUtU- 

sens.* 

1 Cv, xxxviii. 49. 

mka. — Slave of King Ca^^A-PaJJota. His father was non-human, and 
he himself could travel sixty leagues a day. When Pajjota discovered 
that Jlvaka had fled, after administering to him some medicine containing 
ghee, he sent Eaka to overtake Jivaka and bring him back, giving Eaka 
strict injunctions not to eat an 3 rthing offered by Jivaka. Eaka came 
upon the physician at Kosambi having his breakfast. Jivaka invited him 
to eat, but he refused. In the end, however, he consented to eat half a 
myrobalan, which he thought would be harmless, but into which Jivaka 
had introduced some drug hidden in his finger nail. Eaka purged violently 
and was very alarmed. Jivaka told him that all he desired was for him to 
be slightly delayed and left him, after having handed over to him the 
elephant Bhaddavatlki, which he had used in his flight.^ 

1 Vin. i. 277 f.; DhA. i. 196. 

1. Kftka Jitaka (No. 140). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as a crow. 
One day a crow dropped filth on the king’s chaplain as he was returning 
from the bath arrayed in all his splendour. He thereupon conceived 
hatred against all crows. Soon after that a woman slave, watching some 
rice spread out in the sun to dry, was angered by a goat who^ as soon as she 
fell asleep, started to eat the rice. In exasperation she fetched a torch 
and struck the goat’s shaggy back, which caught fire. To ease its pain, the 
goat ran into the hayshed near the king's elephant-stalls and rolled in 
the hay. In the conflagration that ensued many of the elephants were 
badly burnt, and when the chaplain was consulted, remembering his anger 
against crows, he said that the cure for burns was crows’ fat. Crows were 
accordingly being mercilessly slaughtered; the Bodhisatta, hearing of this, 
sought the king and explained to him the chaplain’s motive. Crows had 
no fat, he .said, because their life is passed in ceaseless dread. The king, 
being greatly pleased with the Bodhisatta’s act, granted immunity to all 
living beings, showing particular^favour towards crows. 

The circumstances which led to the recital of the story are described in 
the BhaddasUa Jfttaka (q*v.). The king in the story was Ananda. 
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2. Kftka Jfttaka (No. 146). — Once a crow came with his mate to the 
seashore and ate freely of the remnants of a sacrifice which had been 
offered by men to the Nagas and drank freely of the strong drink which 
he found. Both crows became drunk, and, while tryii^ to swim in the 
surf, the hen-crow was washed into the sea and eaten by a fish. Hearing 
the husband’s lamentations, many crows gathered together and started 
to empty the ocean, working away until ready to drop from weariness. 
Seeing their plight, the Bodhisatta, who was then a sea-sprite, caused a 
bogey to appear from the sea, frightening them away. 

The story was told in reference to a number of monks who liad joined 
the' Order in their old age. They went for alms to their former wives’ 
and children’s houses, and gathering /together at the house of the wife of 
one of them (she being particularly beautiful), placed together what each 
had received and ate it with sauces and curries prepared by the beautiful 
wife. The woman died, and the aged monks, returning to the monastery, 
wept aloud for their benefactress, the giver of sauces. The matter was 
reported to the Buddha, who identified the crows of the past with the 
foolish monks. ^ 

According to the Dhamimpada Comnhentary,^ the name of the woman 

was Hadhuni.lAeik&. 

^ J. i. 407-9. > iii. 422. 

2. KUca Jfttaka (No. 395). — The Bodhisatta was once a pigeon and 
lived in a net basket in the kitchen of a Benares merchant. A greedy 
crow, becoming intimate with him, came to live there. The cook dis- 
covered the crow trying to steal some food, and, pulling out his feathers, 
sprinkled him with flour, hung a chowrie round his neck and flung him into 
the basket. 

The story closely resembles those of the Kapota J&taka and the I^Ia 
ntaka (9.V.), and is related in reference to a greedy monk.^ 

The !^pota Jataka* makes reference to a Kaka Jataka of the Navanl- 
pftta. There is no such story in the Ninth Book; perhaps it is a wrong 
reading for the Cakkavfika Jfitaka (No. 434), where the story is also related 
with reference to a greedy monk. 

^ J. iii. 314-16; see also Cunningham: Bharhut StOpa, zlv. PI. 7. * J. i. 241. 

Kika Sutta. — The wicked monk is like a crow in that he possesses the 
same ten qualities: offensiveness, recklessness, shamelessness, excessive 
greed, cruelty, gruesomeness, want of strength, “ earth 3 aiess ” (1 omintd), 
bewilderment and meaxmess.^ 

^ A. T. 140; see also G*S. v. 101. 
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*'Mw^*** — biahnsn, fathei of Tasa Then, the latter being genenlly 
lefetied to as YaM KtlmpjaKapntta (q.v.)} 

^ Mhv. iv. 12, 49, 67, etc.; Dpv. ▼. 23; Mbv. 90. 

Kttadliia.— An island to the east of Ceylon. A part of the expeditionary 
force sent by Parakkamabfihu I. to R&maftfta landed on this island, cap- 
tured some of the inhabitants and brought them to Ceylon, where they 
were presented to the king.^ Eakadipa may have been the name of one 
of the Andaman Islands. 

^ Cv. Ixzvi. 67. 


Kikaneru. — One of the highest mountains in the world; mentioned 
together with MUfiglrl, Hlmavft, GlJJha, Sudassana and Nlsabha/ 

1 J. vi. 204, 212. 

Kftkanda, K&kandi. — The commentaries speak of Eakanda as a sage of 
yore and mention him in the company of Savattha and Kusumba. His 
residence later came to be called Eakandi.^ 

1 SnA. i. 300; cp. KhA. 110; UdA. 66. 


Kikannafu, — ^A district in South India subdued by the forces of Parakka^ 
mirii&huL^ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 262. 


Kikavawa-Tissa (KAkavaf^a).— A king of the RohaQiip-dynasty in 
Ceylon. He was the great-grandson of Mabftnfiga, brother of Dev&naip- 
plya-Tlssap and his father was Oothftbbaya.^ His capital was at Mahfigftllia. 
He had as wife, Devi (better known as Vih&radevi), daughter of Tlssa, 
king of Kalyipip who had been cast into the sea to expiate her father’s 
crimes.* Their children were Dafthagftmapl Abhaya and Saddhft-Tissa, 
Eakavap^a-Tissa gathered round him all the foremost Sinhalese war^riors 
of the time so that they should be available for Gama^i, when the tim^ 
came for his campaign against the Damilas.* 

But at the start Eakavawa-Tissa was very reluctant to allow his son 
to make preparations for such a campaign,^ so much so that, in exasper- 
ation, the young prince once sent his father some female ornaments to 
indicate that the king was no man.* Eakavawa-Tissa 'Vfas very 
pious, and is said to have built sixty-four viharas, sixty-four years being 
also the length of his reign.* Among the religious edifices built by him 

^ Mhv. XV. 170 f.; Mbv. 132. * Ibid.p xxii. 82 £ 

* Mhv. xxii. 20 ff. * Itnd., xxiv. 4. 

* Ibid^p xxiiL 2. * Ibid,, xxiv. 12; see also AA. L 279* 
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were the Tissamah&r&ma, the CSttalaiMltetavlhba^ and the Mahinuggala 
Oetlya. He was cremated at Tissamaharama.* He evidently received his 
name on accoimt of his dark colour. The Dlpavamsa^ speaks of Eakavawa- 
Tissa's daughters as having been proficient in the history of the Beligion 
{sadihammavamsakovida). 

’ Mhv. xxii. 23. j • Dpv. xviii. 20; were their nameB 

^ xxiv. 8, 13. I Mahilft and SamanUk ?; see also xix. 21 f. 

K&kavaliya, KakavalUya. — One of the five bankers (aetthi) of Umitless 
wealth in Bimbis&ra’s kingdom, the others being Jotiya» JatOai Jia^fakaf 
and Pu^^aka.^ He was once very poor, and HahA-Kassapa^ having spent 
seven days in aamadhi, stood at his door, wishing to do him a favour. 
Kakavaliya’s wife saw the Elder and poured into his bowl the saltless 
sour gruel she had cooked for her husband. The Elder took it and put 
it into the hands of the Buddha, who resolved that it should suffice for 
the large assembly of monks. On the seventh day after that, Eakavaliya 
was appointed seUhi} He is quoted as an example of one who was able 
to give gifts which bore fruit in this very existence, because his gift con- 
tained the four purities: lawful acquisition, greatness of volition, virtue 
in the recipient and consummate virtue in the giver.’ 

1 DhA. i. 385; AA. i. 220. > Vsm. ii. 403. > DhsA. 161 f. ; see also AA. i. 48, 364. 

Kftkfttl. — Chief queen of the Bodhisatta, in one of his births as king of 
Benares. See KiUtI Jfttaka. 

KSkfttl Jttaka (No. 327). — ^K&kitl was the chief queen of the King of 
Benares (the Bodhisatta). A certain Garuda king came disguised as a 
man and played at dice with the king. Having fallen in love with Eakatl, 
the Garuda carried her off to his abode by the Simball-Lake and there 
lived with her. The king, missing his queen, sent his physician, NafakU- 
vera) to look for her. The physician hid himself in the Garuda's plumage 
and thus reached the palace where Kakatl was. There he enjoyed her 
favoihr and returned to Benares in the Garuda’s wing. While the Garuda 
itnd the king were playing at dice, Nat^kuvera sang a song telling of his 
experiences with Eakatl. The Garuda, realising what had happened, 
brought the queen back to Benares. 

The story was related by the Buddha to a monk who was discontented 
on account of a woman. The monk is identified with Nat^kuvera.^ 

The story is among those related by the bird KuQ&Ia» in the KupUa 
Atatau There* we learn that the Garuda’s name was Venateyya^ who is 
identified with EuigLala. 

The K&katl Jataka very closely resembles the Sussondl J&taka.* 

1 J. ill. 90-21 * J- V. 428. * J. iii. 187 ff. 
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KAkAhty m, — A village in Ceylon where there was a Damila stronghold 
captured by Paiakkunabahu 

^ Gv. Izxxiii. 12. 


Kikola, — A hell; beings born there are dragged about by flocks of 
ravens, vultures and hawks, and eaten alive.^ 

1 J. vi. 247. 


Kaearagsma, Kftjaragama, K&|aragama. — A village in South Ceylon, 
on the HaQlgaflgft (Manik-ganga), about ten miles to the north of Tissa- 
maharama, on the old road from Hahag&ma to Guttasala. It was evidently 
an important centre even in the time of Devanamplyap-Tlssa, because we 
find that the nobles of Kajaragama are mentioned among those taking part 
in the festival of the Bodbi-Tree when it was brought over by SaflghamlttS.^ 
In the village was planted one of the eight saplings produced from the 
Bodhi-Tree.‘ A vihara was erected in Kacaragama by Aggabodhi, ruler 
of Rohapa,* among the occupants of which is mentioned Milakkba-Tissa 
Thera/ The place was of strategic importance, and was sometimes used 
as the seat of the government in Roha^a.^ The village is now chiefly 
famous for the celebrated shrine of Skanda. 

" Mhv. xix. 54. I * by Loka(Cv. Ivii. 2), by Kassapa, 

^ Ibid,, 62; Mbv. 161 f.; Sp. i. 100. | the Kesadb&tu (ibid,, 66 ff,); see also 

* Cv. xlv. 45. * AA. i. 22, : Cv. Iviii. 6. 


Kaficipura (v,l, Kaficipura), — A city in Southern India on the Coromandel 
coast, capital of the Pallavas, and one of the seven sacred towns of India ; 
it is the modern Conjevaram. It was once the centre of Buddhism in 
South India and was one of the places of pilgrimage visited by Hiouien 
Thsang. He mentions that during his stay there three hundred monks 
came to Kancipura from Ceylon, fleeing from the political disturbances in 
that country.^ In Pali Literature the locality is noteworthy as the birth- 
place oi the Commentator Dhammap&la and perhaps also of Anuruddhaf 
author of the AbhldhammatthapSatigaha/ Some identify Eancipurd 
with Satiyaputta of Asoka’s Bock Edict II.* 

^ Bcal,op.ci^.,ii.228f.;GAGl. 627. Bhandarkar, A net. Hist, of Deccan 

* P.L.C. 113, 169. pp. 47, 52. 

* E,g,, J,R,A,8,, 1918, 541 f.; see also 

— A village and tank in Rohapa, There AggabOdhl of Ro- 
ha^a built three hospitals for the blind and the sick and a large image- 
house in the Patimft-vlUra/ PaiakkamabUiu I. repaired the tank.* 

^ Cv. zlv. 43. * Ibid,, budx. 36. 
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KiQ^vaittHmiha.— A ford in the HahivUuka^Agft, a point of 
strategic importance.^ 

^ Gv. Izxii. 19. 

KiQapaddftvuda. — A locality in Ceylon. There a she-bear attacked 
ParaJiklUlUlUllll I. (then the Adipada), but was killed by him.^ 

^ Cv. bmi. 40. 

Kftpam&ti. — A pious lay woman of S&vattM, mother of 

K&9amula. — A locality in Ceylon, near the KUavftpi/ 

^ Gv. IxxiL 183. 

K&pavfipi.— A tank near the Cetlyagiri, given by Sena I. for the use 
of the monks there/ Sena II. built a dam across it at Katthantanagara/ 
and both VljayaUUiu I.* and ParakkamiMUlU I.* restored it. 

‘ Gv. 1. 72. j » Ibid., lx. 60. 

* Ibid., li. 73. I « Ibid., Ixxix. 34. 

Kftpft. — Daughter of Kapam&tft. After she married she visited her 
mother, and one day, while she was there, her husband sent for her. Her 
mother, not wishing her to return empty-handed, asked her to wait till 
she had made some cakes. When the cakes were ready, a monk came to 
the door and Ka^a gave him some. Four other monks came, and the 
cakes were finished. Four times Kana’s husband sent for her and four times 
the same thing happened. So, in anger, the husband took another wife. 
K^a, learning this, was so greatly annoyed that she reviled and abused 
every monk she saw until no monk dared go into her street. The Buddha, 
hearing of this, visited Kama’s mother, and having finished his meal there, 
sent for Kai^a, argued with her, and convinced her that the monks were not 
to blame inasmuch as they had only taken what was given them. At the 
end of the Buddha’s discourse Ka^a became a sotapanna. The king saw 
the Buddha returning from Kana’s home and, on learning what had 
happened, sent for her, adopted her as his daughter, and arranged for her 
marriage with a rich nobleman. Thenceforward Kama’s generosity to the 
monks became proverbial.^ 

It was on Kaija’s account that the BabbU J&taka (q.r.f was preached. 

Ka^a is identified with the mouse of the story. 

‘ Vin. iv. 78 f.; DhA. ii. 149 flf.; the Kama’s huaband heard that the Buddha 
SamaiUapdaAdikA (iv. 819) gives a some- had been to see her, he sent for her and 
what different account; there, when she returned. * i* 477 f. 

36 
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She was called Ea^a because she was so beautiful that tiiose who saw her 
became blind with passion for her (ye ye tani, paesanti, te te rdgem Icdi^ 
howti)} 

Both EaQa and her mother are mentioned among those who kept the 
eightfold fast/ 

» Sp. loc. cit, * A. iv. 349; AA. ii. 791. 

K&^&riftha. — One of the four sons of the Naga-king Dhatarattha and his 
queen Samuddajft, the others being Sudassana, Bhuridatta and Subbaga. 

When Kanarittha heard that his mother was a human, wishing to test her 
one day while drinking her milk, he assumed a serpent’s form and struck 
her foot with his tail. Samuddaja threw him on to the ground with a 
shriek and accidentally struck his eye with her nail, thereby blinding him. 
Henceforth he, whose name had been Arittha, was known as KajQiarittha.^ 
When, after Bhuridatta ’s disappearance (see Bhuridatta Jataka) from the 
Naga-world, his brothers set out to search for him, Kaj;^arittha was sent 
to the world of the gods, for he was so cruel by nature that they knew 
that if he went to the world of men he would destroy it by fire.* When, 
after his search, he returned to the Naga-world, he was appointed door- 
keeper of Bhuridatta’s sick-room; there, seeing Subhaga dragging a brah- 
min roughly into the Naga-world, he prevented him from ill-treating the 
man and told him of the greatness of all brahmins, illustrating his words 
with various stories.* It is said that in his immediately preceding birth, 
he had been a brahmin, well-versed in sacrificial lore. Bhuridatta heard 
(from his bed) Arittha’s undue praise of brahmins and refuted his state- 
ments.* 

Kanarittha is identified with Sunakkhatta.* 

1 J. Vi. 168. « Ibid., 190. ; * Ibid., 206 flF. 

® Ibid., 197; for details sec pp. 200 ff. ® Ibid., 219. 

1. Katlyana. — A name by which the yakkha Punnaka (q.v.) is addressed.^ 
It is a variant of Kaocana.* 

1 J. vi. 299, 306, 308. » Ibid., 283, 286, 301, 327. 

2. K&tiyana. — The name of a gotla, probably a variant of Kaectyanai 
Kaccina (q.v.). 

3. Kfttiyftna Thera. — The son of a brahmin of the Koslya^otta in 
Savatthi, he was called Eatiyana after his mother’s family. When his 
friend SttmafifiakSnl joined the Order, be followed his example and exerted 
himself in meditation, sleeping but little. One night, overcome by sleep, 



be fell on the teiiace where he was pacing to and fro, and the Buddha, 
seeing him, went himself to help him and urged him not to give up his 
efforts but to concentrate and contemplate. Aided by this admonition, 
Eatiyana soon became an arahant. The Buddha’s sermon is included in 
the Theragaiha} 

From the story of Samahhakani, given in the Theragatha Commentary,* 
it would appear that Eatiyana was, for some time, a parMajaha, He was 
destitute, having, since the appearance of the Buddha, lost all his support 
from the laity. He therefore sought Samahhakani and asked his advice, 
which he followed by joining the Order. 

^ Thag. vv. 411-16; ThagA. i. 450 f. > i, p. 99 f. 

4. Kfttiyhna.— See Pakudha. 

1. Kfttlyini {v,l. Kaecini). — A lay devotee, declared by the Buddha to 
be most eminent among women for unwavering loyalty (aveccappasada)} 

She resolved to win this eminence in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
In this age she was born in the city of Kuraraghara and she had a devoted 
friend called Kft]L One day she went with Kali to hear the thera So^a 
Ku|Uuumb preach to his mother, and while she was there thieves entered 
her house. The servant girl, who was sent to fetch oil for lighting the 
lamps, brought news of the presence of the thieves, but Eatiyan! refused 
to leave until the thera’s sermon should be finished. The leader of the 
thieves, who had watched the incident, was so pleased with her that he 
gave orders that all the goods stolen from her house should be restored. 
At the end of the sermon Eatiyan! became a sotapanna. The next day 
the thieves came and asked her forgiveness. She took them to the Elder, 
who ordained them, and there they all became arahants.* 

1 A. i. 26. * AA. i. 245 f. 

2. K&tlyftnL— See Kaccin! Jataka. 

Upathika (v.l K&patika).— A young brahmin, sixteen years old, well 
versed in the Vedas, and with his head shaven. He was “ of good stock, 
well informed, a good speaker and a scholar of ability.’" He visited the 
Buddha at OpasMa, where he interrupted a conversation which the Buddha 
was holding with some aged brahmins; they rebuked him for interrupting 
his elders, but OaAkI (f.t’.), who happened to arrive at that moment, inter- 
ceded on his behalf. The Buddha, knowing that Kapathika had questions 
to ask of him, gave him an opportunity for so doing, and there followed 
a discussion on various points, detailed in the Cankl Siitta. At the end 
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of tlie discussion the youth declared himself a disciple of the Buddha.^ 
In the Sutta the Buddha addresses Eapat^hika as BhSmdvftJa, perhaps 
because he belonged to that gotta. 

1 M. ii. 168 ff. 

Kftpl. — Son of Kotuhalaka and his wife KftlL When his parents fled 
from AJltarattha to Kosambi from fear of the plague, they, being starved, 
found it very difficult to carry the child. Seven times the father tried to 
abandon the child, but the mother prevented him.^ 

1 DhA. i. 169 f . 

Kapll&nL— See Bhadd& KApil&ni. 

Kama Jfttaka (No. 467). — ^Brahmadatta, king of Benares, had two sons. 
When he died the elder refused the crown and retired into a frontier village. 
The people there, discovering his identity, offered to pay their taxes to him 
instead of to the king, and the king, at his request, agreed. As his power 
increased, the prince became more covetous and demanded the kingdom, 
which the younger brother gladly renounced. But the elder’s greed was 
in^tiable, and Sakka, to teach him a lesson, came in the guise of a young 
man and offered to capture for him three cities. The king made up his 
mind to accept the offer; but then the young man could not be found, and 
the king fell ill of greed. The Bodhisatta, just returned from Takkasila, 
heard of this, and having obtained the king’s leave to treat him, cured him 
of this disease by showing him the futility of his wishes. Thereafter the 
king became a righteous ruler.^ 

The story was told in reference to the brahmin to whom the mma Sutta 
was preached. The Kftmanlta Jataka was also preached in this con- 
nection. 

1 J. iv. 167 ff. 

1. Kima Sutta.— The first of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipftta. 

The Buddha, seeing a brahmin felling trees on the banks of the Aoiravatl 
and preparing a field for corn, spoke to him. He spoke again to the 
brahmin on several other occasions, when the latter was engaged in various 
operations in the field. The brahmin, pleased by the Buddha’s courtesy, 
resolved to. invite him to a meal when the harvest should be gathered. 
But the day before the reaping of the corn heavy rains fell, the river was 
flooded and the corn all washed away. The Buddha had foreseen that 
this would happen and visited the brahmin to console him. It was on this 
last occasion that this sutta was preached. At the end of the sermon the 
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brahmin became a sotapanna.^ In the Ktanantta JStaka he is lefer^ to 

as Kimanlta-WUima^a.* 

^ Sn. Yv< 706-71; SnA. ii. 511 ff.; J. iv. 167 f.; ep. DhA. iii. 284 f.; see also MNid. i. 1 ff. 
■ J. ii. 212. 

2. Kftma Sutta. — Contains questions asked by a deva and the Buddha'e 
answers thereto. A man should not become a slave or surrender himself 
as prey to others and speech should always be gentle.' 

1 S. i. 44. 


3. lUnui or Kimagupa Sutta. — On the five kinds of pleasures of the 
senses.' 


^ A. iv. 458; S. v. 60. 


KimaQffi. — A village in which was the mango-grove of Todeyya 
Udftyl once stayed there and was visited by a resident pupil of the brahmin 
lady of the Verahaco&ni clan.' 

' S. iv. 121 f. 

Kftmada. — A devaputta who visited the Buddha and told him that the 
path of the Ariyan disciples was hard to follow and their goal hard to win. 
The Buddha pointed out to him that the difficult thing had been and was 
being accomplished.' 

The Commentary* explains that Kamada had been a yogavacara on earth, 
but had died before he could attain to any Fruits of the Path and that 
here he laments his disappointment. 

1 S. i. 48. a SA. i. 83. 


Kftmada Sutta. — Contains the account of Kamada's visit to the Buddha.' 
It is quoted in the NettippaTcarami} 

1 S. i. 48. a p. 148. 

KSmanlta. — The name by which the brahmin, mentioned in connection 
with the Kftma Jfttaka, the Kima Sutta and the KSmanita Jataka, is 
referred to.' 

1 J. ii. 212. 


Klmaulta jitaka (No. 228). — The king of Benares had two sons; the 
elder became king, but was full of greed for wealth. The rest of the story 
resembles that of the Ktma Jfttaka ; the three cities which Sakka proposes 
to win for the king are given as UttarapaficUap Indapatta and Kakaka. 
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In thin case the physician who cures the king is Sakka himself, who is 
identified with the fiodhisatta.^ The story was related in the same cir- 
cumstances as the Mma Jfitaka. 

^ J. ii. 212-16. 

Kimabhit — monk, evidently held in high esteem by his colleagues. 
He is mentioned as staying in KosambI, in Ohoslta Park, and as aedcing 
Ananda certain questions, recorded in the Kfimabhfi Sutta (1).^ Two 
other suttas bearing the same name record visits paid to Kamabhu by 

Cittagahapatl at Amb&takavana in MacehlkSsa^fa.* 

1 S. iv. 165. 8 Ibid., 291, 293. 

1. KftmabhflSutta.— Kamabhu visits Ananda at Ghositftrama in Kosambl 

and asks him whether the senses are the bonds of objects or objects the 
bonds of senses. Ananda answers that neither is true; the bond is the 
desire and lust that arise owing to the senses and the objects with which 
they come in contact. The Buddha, for instance, is free from such 
bondage.^ 

The same question is asked of Siriputta by Kotthlta, who receives the 
same reply.* 

1 S. iv. 165. 8 Ibid., 162 f. 

2. K&mabhu Sutta.-^lttagahapati visits Kfimabhu at Amb&takavana 
in Macehlkasapja and is asked to solve a riddle ; 

Ndango setapacchddo ekdro vattati ratho 
Amgham passa dyarUom chinmsotam abandhamm. 

Citta explains this as referring to the Arahant and points out the signi- 
ficance of each term.^ In the Vddna* the words of the riddle are men- 
tioned as having been used by the Buddha in reference to Lakoptaka- 
Bliaddlya. 

^ S. iv. 291 f. 8 p. 76; UdA. 370 f.; c/. DhsA. 398. 

3. Kdiiiabh& Sutta. — Records another visit of Citta to Kfimabhfl. Citta 
asks a series of questions about the activities of the body, speech and 
mind and their cessation. Kamabhu explains them to Citta's satisfaction.^ 

1 S. iv. 293. 

Kimabhogl Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana to AnSihapIpflka on the ten 

classes of wealthy men {kdmabhogt), so far as they deserve praise or blame. 
Some of them obtain their wealth by evil means, enjoy it in evil ways, 
and do not share it with others; others are different in different degrees.^ 

8 A. V. 176-82. 
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KimavtUiia J&taka (No. 297). — ^The story is. similar to that of the 
Pupphantte Ataka ^he maa stood impaled he looked up, and 

seeing a crow flying through the air, hailed him and sent a message to his 
wife, informing her where his possessions lay concealed and asking her 
to enjoy them.^ In the introduction to the Jataka it is said that the 
^pcusmp^nmmtihu is given in the Puppharatta Jataka and the oMtavcMiu 
in the Indriya jitaka. There seems to be an error here, for the first story 
of the Indriya Jataka* (unless another story is meant) bears no resemblance 
to the Kamavilapa Jataka. 

^ J. ii. 443 f. ; cp. Nob. 34 and 216. * J. iii. 461 fif. 

Kailiase((ha. — One of the greater yakkhas who should be invoked if 
any follower of the Buddha be molested by an evil spirit.^ In the Mahft- 
samaya Sutta* he is mentioned among the vassals of the Four Great 
Kings — versed in craft, hoodwinking wizards, clever in feigning. 

1 D. iii. 204. * D. ii. 268. 

Kiminakkofta. — A fortress in South India, which was occupied by the 
Damila chiefs Panfimapfala, VIragaflga and KaAgakon^a.^ 

' Cv. Ixxvi. 180. 


K&mbo}a. — See Kamboja. 

1. Kfiya Sutta. — Mindfulness relating to the body is the path to the 
Uncompounded (asankhata). This the Buddha has taught his disciples.^ 

1 S. iv. 369. 

2. Kiya Sutta. — Just as the body is sustained by material food so are 
the five hindrances maintained by their own foods. The sutta explains 
what these foods arc.' 

1 S. V. 64 f. 

3. Kaya Sutta. — Same as above, but in reference to the seven hojjhangas} 

1 S. V. 66 f. 

4. KSya Sutta. — There are certain things that should be got rid of by 
action, others by speech, yet others by mind. The sutta explains what 
these things are and how to get rid of them.' 

1 A. V. 39 f . 

Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana, on how to cultivate mind- 
fulness of body so that it may produce abundant fruit and the ten blessings 
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that result therefrom.^ This suite, like the is really only a 

sectional presentation of the S^pstth&oa Sutta. For the special nature 
of this suite see the ViManffa Commentary (p. 226). 

1 M. iii. 88 ff. 


Kkyagtlla. — See Msagalla. 


Kiyaduccarlta Sutta. — On the five evil results of wickedness in bodily 
action.* 


» A. in. 267. 


KSyavleehandanaka Sutta.— Another name for the Vljaya Sutta of the 
Sutta Nlpftta.* 

^ SnA. i. 241. 


Kftyavieehlnda Jfttaka (No. 293). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
of Benares and fell sick of jaundice. The physicians failed to cure him, 
and his family were in despair. He resolved that if he recovered he 
would embrace the religious life; soon afterwards he was cured, became 
an ascetic and cultivated the ahhifLM and the smmfatti, 

Vhe story was told in reference to a man in Sftvatthi who had a like 
experience. He entered the Order and became an arahant.^ vX Kaya- 
nlbbinda. 

1 J. ii. 436-8. 

Kayaviratig&th&. — A beautiful Pali poem, of two hundred and seventy- 
four verses, on the subjection of sensuality, written in Ceylon, probably in 
the seventeenth century. A Vika on the poem is ascribed to a monk of 

Fakudhanagara (Pegu ?).^ 

The work is in two sections, the first describing the formation of the 
body, its foulness and its worthlessness, and the second dealing with the 
mind and the advantages of developing the same regardless of the body. 
There is a Sinhalese translation probably by the author himself.* 

1 Gv. 65, 76; Bode, op, ci7., 44, n. 7. » P.L.C. 286. 

1. Kftyasakkhi Sutta.— Savittba and Malift-Ko(thlta once visit Sftri- 
putta. Sariputta asks them: Winch is the most excellent — one who has 
testified to the truth with body, one who has won view, or one released 
by faith ? Savittha prefers the one released by faith, Maha-Kott^ita 
the one who has testified to the truth with body, while Sariputta's prefer- 
ence is for the one who has won view, for in him insight is most developed. 
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Together they go to the Buddha and put the case before him ; the Buddha 
tells them that it is not an easy matter to decide.^ 

^ A. L 118 f. 

2. Khy mikkhl Sutta . — A description of the kayasahhhl — one who has 
attained and experienced the ionijhSnas} 

‘ A. iv. 461 f. 

KSyasatti. — A Thera, incumbent of the IHIayabUiu-parivefa. King 
ParakkamabUm IV. built for him a two>storeyed pasada of great splendour 
and gave him the village of SSlaggftma.^ 

^ Cv. xc. 91 f. 

KanibipupphailiafiJarL — A work on Pali grammar, written by Attan- 
gama Bap^ira Rajaguni in the eighteenth century, dealing with kdraka 
or case-relations — i.c., syntax.^ 

1 P.L.C. 283. 

Kiragaftgi. — A river in Ceylon. It was dammed between the hills with 
a great barrier by ParakkamabSbli h, and its waters were conveyed by 
a canal, the AkisagaAgi, to form the Paiakkamasamudda (q^v,)} Another 
canal, the Godavari, is mentioned as branching ofi from the KaragaAga 
and flowing into the Parakkamasagara.* 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 24. ‘ Ibid., v. 57. 

Kdrapapail. — A brahmin employed as superintendent of works by the 
Liechavls of Vesail. One morning early he saw PlAgiyanl evidently 
returning from somewhere, and on inquiry learnt that he had been to see 
the Buddha. Karapapali asked him what he thought of the Buddha, 
and Pingiyani sang his praises, illustrating his meaning with various 
figures of speech. Convinced by Pingiyanfs earnestness, Earapapal! 
knelt on the ground and expressed his homage to the Buddha.^ 

The Commentary* says that the man’s name was PUa (or PUI), and he 
was called Karapapali because he supervised the business of various chief- 
tains’ families. 

1 A. iii. 236 ff. • AA. ii. 636. 

K&r^piip gll Sutta. — Records the meeting mentioned above of Kfiiapap 
pUl with PIAglydnl.^ 


1 A. iii. 236-9. 
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Kba^fava Sutta.— Once, while the Buddha was at Campl on the banks 
of the Oaggaril Lake, a monk, charged by his colleagues with an offence, 
reviled them; the Buddha, hearing of it, insisted that the man should be 
expelled, lest the rest of the community should suffer by his presence. 
He illustrated his argument with various similes, among them that of 
the owner of a barley-field who, seeing among his com a diseased plant 
(yava-kdrai^va) which failed to ripen, would uproot it and throw it away 
lest the other plants should be affected.^ 

1 A. iv. 168-72. 

Kba^fiya (Kbanflka). — A brahmin student, the Bodhisatta. His 
story is given in the Karafflya* Jataka. 

Kba^flya Jataka (No. 356). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Kban^iya, in Benares. He became the chief pupil of a 
world-famed teacher in TakkasUi, who was in the habit of preaching the 
moral law to whomever he met regardless of their fitness to receive it. 
One day Karandiya was sent with his colleagues by his teacher to accept 
some cakes offered by the inhabitants of a village and to bring the teacher’s 
share. On the way back Karaijdiya saw a cave and started throwing 
stones into it. Told of this by the other boys, the teacher questioned 
Karandiya, who replied that it was his ambition to make the whole world 
level. If his teacher thought he could make the whole world moral, why 
should he himself not make it level ? The teacher understood and accepted 
the lesson. 

The story was told in reference to Sbiputta who preached to all who 
came to him, including even hunters and fishermen. They listened to 
him with respect, but failed to follow his teaching. On the remonstrances 
of his colleagues Sariputta was offended, and the matter came to the 
Buddha’s knowledge. Sariputta is identified with the teacher of old.^ 

1 J. iu. 170-4. 

Kbadipa. — An island in the Dami]a country, near NSgadlpa. Its original 
name was Ahidipa. AkittI took up bis residence there and lived on the 
leaves and fmits of the Jfcara-tree which grew there. On account of this 
the island came by its new name.^ 

1 J. iv. 238. 

Kbanvi. — A wood in which the Elder Cittaka sojourned for some time.^ 
The Commentary suggests* that karazp is the name of a tree and that 
from this tree the wood was named. vX Kbambhiya. 

' Thag. V. 22. * ThagA. i. 78. 



A vilkge in Oeylon. Moggalttlia. m. built thete tbe 

MogaflftnaHrlUn.* 

^ Ct. dir. 60. 

1. ranmbhlya.— See KftranvL 

2. Kirambhlya.— See Kaiainblya. 

Kirallyagiri. — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of a thera named 
Nbga, who taught the monks the DMlukatha after having given up the 
study of the scriptures for eighteen years.^ 

1 Vsm. 4. 96. 

Kirayapa.— See DIgha-k&riyapa. 

Kirlka. — A grammatical work in Pali, written by the Elder Dhanuna- 
senilKltl at the Ananda-vlhara in Pagan. A t%ha on the work is ascribed 
to the same author.^ 

^ Gv. p. 63, 73; Bode, op. 16 and n. 1. 

Ktrusi. — Mentioned with the Bhaggas in a list of tribes.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

1. IQUa Sutta. — There arc four seasons: one for hearing the Dhamma, 
one for discussing it, one for attaining calm, and the last for attaining 
insight.^ 

1 A. ii. 140. 

2. KUa Sutta. — The above explained with an illustration.^ 

1 A. ii. 140. 

3. K&Ia Sutta. — There are five gifts which, if given, are seasonable: 
gifts to a guest, a traveller, a sick person, one in scarcity, and first fruits 
to a holy man.^ 

^ A. iii. 41. 

1 . Kft|a. — Son of Anfttliapip^ika. — ^As he showed no signs of piety his 
father, feeling very distressed, naade a solemn promise to give him a 
thousand if he kept the fast-day. Eala won the money, and the next 
day he was promised a thousand if he would listen to the Buddha preach- 
ing and learn a single verse of the Dhamma. He listened to the Buddha’s 
sermon, but by the will of the Buddha he could not keep in mind a single 
verse until the sermon came to an end. He then became a sotapanna 
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and accompanied the Buddha and the monks to his father's house. There, 
when in the presence of them all Anathapi^d^ka gave Eala the money, 
he refused to accept it, and the Buddha explained what had happened.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 189 ff. 

2. KS]a. — ^An Elder. A certain woman ministered to him as though 
he were her son, but when she expressed her desire to see the Buddha, 
Eala tried to dissuade her from doing so. One day she visited the Buddha 
without telling Eala of her intention, and when he learnt where she had 
gone he hurried to the Buddha and tried to prevent him from preaching 
to her, in case she should stop caring for him.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 155 f. 

3. Kft)a. — Minister of Pasenadl. He was grieved when the king spent 
his fortune in giving alms to the Buddha and his monks at the Asadisa- 
dftna ; the Buddha, knowing his thoughts, spoke but a single stanza by way 
of thankofifering at the end of the ddna lest Eala’s head should split in 
seven pieces in anger. When the king learnt, on inquiry, why the Buddha 
had so acted, he dismissed Eala from his service.^ 

1 DA. ii. 654 f.; DhA. iii. 186-8; also ii. 89. 

4. Ka|a« — An Elder of Kosala. He joined the Order in his old age and 
lived in the forest with his friend Junha. Once the question arose between 
them as to which part of the month was cold, and being unable to decide 
the question, they sought the Buddha, who preached to them the BUluta 
Jfitaka (q-v,)} 

1 J, i. 165. 

5. Ki|a. — The name given by his wife to the Ajivaka Upaka^ because he 
was dark in complexion.” 

1 ThigA. i. 223. * Ibid,, 226. 

6. Kft]a. — Eing of the Nagas; see Mahak&|a. 

7. Ittla.— A young stag, son of the Bodhisatta; a previous birth of 

Devadatta. The story is given in the Lakkhapa Jfttaka.^ 

^ J. i. 142 f. 


8. raia.-SeeKa}ahatflii. 

9. Kt]a. — One of the Nirayas.^ 

^ J. vL 248, 
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10. Kk|a.— A Paooeka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka Buddhas.’ 

1 M. iu. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

11. Kft|a. — Brother of Pasenadl, king of Kosala.^ 

1 Dvy. 163. 

12. Kft|a.-Bee also Oullakala, Mah&-ia|a and 

* 1. Kafaka. — A setthi of S&keta. His son was the husband of CQ|a- 
Subhaddft (^.v.) and therefore son-in-law of AnftthaplQfika. Kalaka 
was a follower of the Nlgapthas. When the Buddha visited Saketa, at the 
request of Cula-Subhadda, Kajaka listened to his sermon and became 
a sotapanna. He gave his park, the Ka)Akar&mii^ to the Buddha, and 
built a vihara there after removing, by force, the Niganthas, who were in 
possession.’ 

^ AA. ii. 482 f. ; but soe DhA. iii. 465 f., ^ where the name of the city is Pupfavar- 
whore the setthi’s name is given as i dhana and that of Anathapiodika’s 
Ugga of Uggapura; see also Dvy. 402, I daughter Sum&gadhft. 

2. m)aka. Senapati of King Yasapini of Benares, a previous birth of 

Devadatta. The story is given in the Dhammaddhaja J&taka.’ 

1 J. ii. 186 ff. 

3. K&}aka.— See Ayya-Kftlaka. 

4. Kft|aka, — See A. v. 164, Sutta No. Ixxxvii. Is Kalaka here a proper 
name or a generic name (Kalaka-bhikkhu) meaning a wicked monk ? 
1 am inclined to take it as the latter. Soe Ka}aka(-bhikkhu) Sutta. 

Kilaka Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha at Ka|akarima in S&keta 

when he visited the city at the request of Cu|arSubliadd&.’ 

The Tathagata knows and comprehends whatsoever is seen, heard, 
comprised, attained, searched into, etc., in the whole world, but he is not 
subject to it.* 

This sutta is sometimes referred to as the Ka|akarama Sutta.* It is 
said that at the conclusion of the Kalakarama Sutta the earth trembled, 
as though bearing witness to the Buddha’s statement.* 

^ AA. ii. 482 f. I * ThagA. i. 284. 

■ A. ii. 24 f. * DA. i. 130-1. 


* In the documents compounds of K&la- are spelt sometimes as Kala-, sometimes 
as Kala-. I have adopted the former throughout as being more convenient. 
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It was tliis sutta which helped Mahirakkhtta to convert the country of 
the To^akas.* The sutta was also preached by M|a Buddharakkhlta 
at the Oetlyapabbata to a concourse of people, among whom King TIssa 
(probably Saddhi-Tlssa) was also present.* 

* Sp. i. 67; Mhv. xii. 39; Mbv. 114; Dpv. viii, 9. • MA. i. 470. 

ia|aka(-bhlkkhu) Sutta.— A discourse delivered by the Buddha 
(Kaiakam hhikkhum drahbha — see Kalaka 4). It deals with ten dispositions 
which if present in a monk prevent his being loved or respected, and 
from being apt ta meditate or to lead an ascetic and lonely life, and with 
the ten opposite dispositions.^ 

^ A. V. 164 S. On the name see A. v. 176, n. 7 ; also GS. v. 110, n. 1. 

Mlakagima. — A village in Ceylon in which was the Ma^faUr&ma, 
the residence of the Elder Mahisona 

^ VibhA. 448. 

Kftiakafi]ak&. — A class of Asuras (g.v.). They were present at the Mahft 
Samaya, and are spoken of as being of a fearsome shape.^ They are the 
very lowest of the Asura groups, and the Buddha warns Sunakkhatta that 
Korakkhattiya will, after his death from epilepsy, be born among them; 
anti it did so happen.* Bodhisattas are never born among the Ea]akah- 
jakas.* Sometimes,* when Asuras are mentioned, the Commentaries ex- 
plain the word as meaning the Ealakahjakas. Beings born among them 
suffer from excessive thirst, which they are unable to quench even by 
immersing themselves in the Ganges.* The Ealakahjakas resemble the 
petas in shape, sex-life, diet and length of life, and they intermarry with 
them.* 

^ 1). ii. 259; also DA. iii. 789, 820. * For a story of one of them see 

* D. iii. 7 f.; J. i. 389. VibhA. 5. 

» .r. i. 44; BuA. 224. • Kvu. 360. 

* E.g., J. V. 187; PvA. 272. 

1. KftlakupqJ. — A friend of AnSthapl^fika. They had made mud-pies 
together and had gone to the same school. Later, Ealakaojyil fell on evil 
days and sought the protection of his friend, who appointed him to look 
after his business. Anathapi^dika^s friends and acquaintances remon- 
strated against the emplo 3 mient of a man with so inauspicious a name, 
but Anathapindika heeded them not. One day, when Anathapip^ka was 
away, a gang of robbers tried to enter his house, but Eaiaka^^T, with 
great presence of mind, asked the few remaining servants to beat drums 
all over the house, thereby giving the impression that the house was fully 
occupied. The robbers fled leaving their weapons, and EalakapiE^ was 
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greatly praised. When Anathapi^^ii^ reported the matter to tiie Buddha, 
the Buddha related the KftlalmiHliI Ataka» containing a similar story of 
the past.^ 

1 J. i. 364 f. 

2. Kft|alca^^^^i. — The name of the treasurer’s friend in the story of the 
past, as given in the K&lakan^i J&taka (q-v.). 

3. Kft)aka99l, — Daughter of Virupakkha. She had a dispute with Sir!, 
daughter of Dhatarattha, as to their order of precedence in bathing in 
Anotatta. The story is given in the Sil1-ia]aka^ J&taka/ In the story 
she is also addressed as K&}!/ In another place she is referred to as 

AlakkhI/ 

1 J. iii. 267 ff. * im., 261. “ J. iv. 378. 

KalakapQl J&taka (No. 83). — The story of a setthi of Benares who had 
a friend named K&}akag^i. The rest of the story resembles that given 
above, about K&lakaQ^I, friend of An&thapiQ^ii^/ Iii I'he same con- 
nection was preached the Kusan&li J&taka.^ There the Kalakan^i Jataka 
is referred to as Kft}aka 99 l Vatthu. 

> J. i. 364 f. a Ibid., 441 f. 

K&lakiTima. — The park presented to the Buddha by Ka|aka, aud the 
monastery he built therein for the Buddha. The Buddha stayed there 
on his visit to S&keta at Cu)a4lubhadd&*s request.^ 

^ A. ii. 24; AA. ii. 482. 

KaiaMWma Sutta.— See K&laka Sutta. 

K&lakuta .• — One of the live mountain ranges surrounding Anotatta. 
It has the colour of afijam (collyrium).^ 

1 SnA. ii. 437; UdA. 300; AA. ii. 759; MA. ii. 585. 

K&}akhemaka. — A Sakyan. His name was Khemaka, but as he was 
dark he was called Kalakhemaka. He built a monastery in Nigrodh&r&ma* 
near Kapilavatthu, and once, during robe-making time, many monks lived 
there. On this occasion the Buddha preached the Mallft-SuAftata Sutta.^ 

^ M. iii. 109; MA. ii. 906. 

K&|agallaka.— A village in Ceylon, probably near modern Kurunegala. 
An elephant-stable was there, from which Bhuvanekab&hu I. took an 
elephant.^ 


^ Cv. xc. 9. 
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KA Iagftma , — village in Ceylon. A minister of this village is given as 
an example of a man who committed suicide in remorse 

^ SnA. i. 80. 


raiaglrl.— See lOlapabbata. 


Kklaglrlbha^fa. — A district in Ceylon. The forces of ParakkamiMhu I. 
fought there twenty battles before it could be brought under subjection.^ 
It is identified with the modern Kalugalboda-rata.* 

1 Cv. Ixxu. 62. » Cv. Tra. i. 326, n. 1. 


Ka|aeampa« — A city in Afiga ; it was sixty leagues from MlthtU, with 
which it was connected by a cart-road.^ To Ealacampa came sages from 
the Himalaya to procure salt and sour condiments.” There lived P119- 
Qaka’s relations.” Vanina, the Naga king, tells Vldhura that he (Varu^a) 
and his wife were once inhabitants of Ealacampa.” Eajacampa is prob- 
ably another name for Camp& (g*v,); in fact, the name Campa is used 
more than once in reference to Ealacampa.” According to the Ariguttara 
Cofnmewtary,^ So^a KoUvisa was born in Ealacampa; the Theragatha 
ComnmMry^ however, speaks of his birthplace as Campa. 


1 J. vi. 31 f. * Ibid., 256. 

» Ibid., 274. 

« Ibid., 317, 


* E.g., J. vi. 32. 

• AA. i. 131. 

^ ThagA. i. 544. 


Kilatlttha ~A locality in Rohapa. There Vikkamapandu had his seat 
of government.^ It is identified with the modern Ealutara, at the mouth 
of the Ealuganga. 

1 Cv. Ivi. 12. 

Mladlghagama, — A village in Ceylon, evidently near Kalyipl Vihirat 
for the monks of the vihara are spoken of as visiting the village for alms. 
A girl of the village once met a young monk who went there, and fell in 
love so deeply that she died of her longing for him; when the monk realised 
what he had missed by not being aware of her love, he, too, died of a 
broken heart.^ 

^ SnA. i. 70; ApA. i. 128; the story is slightly different in AA. i. 13 f. 

KS|adIghav&pL — A lake, evidently in Ceylon. OfllaplpffilAtika-Tbsa 
saw an elephant’s corpse floating in the lake and made it his subject of 
meditation for arahantship.” 


^ Ysm. L 191. 
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KiladlgUvlka. — pcdham^hata biiilt by Hatfliad&thft.^ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 46. 

1. Kfiladeva.— Thera, incumbent of Vajagaragirl-vlliftra. He is men- 
tioned as having known the exact passage of time without the help of an 
“ hour-glass " {ydmayantanalika)^ 

1 MA. i. 100 f. 

2. Kftladeva. — A soothsayer who prophesied for King Pa^^uv&sudeva 
the arrival of a wife from India.^ 

1 MT. 272. 

1. Kftladevala.— A sage; see Asita-Devala (2). 

2. K&|adevala. — An ascetic, friend and counsellor of Suddhodana/ See 
Aslta (1). He was a frequent visitor at the palace, and the Buddha's 
mother always took the precepts from him until she conceived the Buddha.* 

1 J. i. 54, 67, 88; vi. 479. * MA. ii. 922. 

K&lanadL — A river in Ceylon, the present Kalugahga. Devapatlr&ja 
built over the river a bridge of eighty-six cubits and laid out a garden of 
cocopalms from the river to Bhlmatittha-vihSia.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 40, 44. 


mianSga.— See Mahi-Kala. 

K&lftDigara. — The family to which the geiieral ParakkaiDft belonged.* 

1 Cv. Ixxx, 49. 

K&lapabbata. — A mountain range in Himava, sixty leagues in height. 
Here Irandati sang her song, hearing which Puppakay on his way to a meet- 
ing of the yakkhas, plighted his troth to her. After Pu^naka had won 
Vidhuniy he took him to Kajapabbata, and there tried by various means 
to kill him. His attempts failed, and Vidhura, learning the motive for his 
act, preached to him, seated on the top of the mountain, and converted 
him.^ In some places the mountain is called Kft|agiri«* 

^ J. vi. 265, 264, 302 flf., 309, 326. 

* E.g,, ibid., 302, 304, 309, 326; see also Mtu. ii. 300. 

Mlapfatpa.— A tank in Ceylon; one of sixteen tanks built by King 

UaUsoiUL^ 


^ Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 
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Kft|apisft9a(-pftslda)-^ A building attached to the Tlsiftlfllta 
in the Handanavaiia in AnurSdbapiiia, erected for the use of Mahlnda, 
DeYinaqipiyatbsa was anxious that there should be no delay in erecting 
the building, and therefore had the necessary bricks dried with torches 
for the sake of speed. The building was dark in colour, hence its name.^ 
There was once a pond near the gate of the parivena, called Hmttaiu* 

I Mhv. XV. 203 f. ; MT. 363. * MT. 844 f . 

KAlapilla. — A locality in Robapa in Ceylon. There the troops of 
Parakkamabahu I. defeated those of Oajab&hu/ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 325. 

Kalab&hu. — A monkey, a previous birth of Devadatta. See the lU}a^ 
bfthu Jitaka.^ 

1 J. iii. 97 ff. 

KilabUlU Jataka (No. 329). — Once the Bodhisatta was a parrpt named 
RSdha and his brother was Potthapada. They were captured by a fowler 
and brought to the court of Dhanafijaya, king of Benares, where they were 
paid great attention. Later, a monkey, Kalab&hu, was added to the col- 
lection of animals, and the people in the palace lost interest in the parrots, 
much to the annoyance of Potthapada. Soon, however, the children 
became frightened of the monkey’s tricks and he was sent away, }ust as 
Radha had prophesied to his brother. 

Ananda was Potthapada, and Devadatta, Kalabahu. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the Buddha 
by letting loose Nilaglrl/ 

^ J. iii. 97 ff. 

i 

Kila-Buddbarakkbita. — A Thera of Ceylon, an arahant. He belonged 
to a minister’s family and was bom in a village near Dakkhlpaglri-vibini. 
When he came of age, he entered the Order, learned the whole of the 
Tipitaka, and, on going with a large concourse to see his teacher, was asked 
to give up his following and go into solitude to practise meditation. Ho 
went to the V&takasitapabbata-vlhira, practised meditation and became 
an arahant. While living in the Cetiyapabbata-vihftra, he was once wor- 
shipping at the Kaptaka-cetiya and was seated at the foot of a KaUftmahara 
tree.^ One of the monks asked him a question on the KdlaMWma Stttta 
and the Elder preached a sermon based on the sutta. King Tbsa (pro- 
bably SaddU-Tissa), who was in the vicinity, came to listen to the sermon, 

^ Legend says on the night of the new moon, thus completing the dide of K&las I 
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which luted throughout the night; the king remained standing the whole 
time. Greatly pleased, the king, at the end of the sermon, offered the 
sovereignty of Ceylon to the monk. 

It is said that the Elder had been the Niga^tha Mahi-Saosaka in the 
time of the Buddha, and that the Buddha had preached to him the MaUr 
Saosaka Sutta, not because he could understand it then, but because the 
Buddha knew that it would help him to rise to eminence in this last life 
as Kala-Buddharakkhita.* 

* MA. i. 460 f. 

Kilarbhlkkhu Sutta.— Bee KS]aka(-blilkklia) Sutta. 

Kilamattlks. — A tank given by Je^thatbsa for the use of the Cetlya- 
pabbata-vlhira.^ 

^ Hhv. xzzvi. 130. 

Ktlamattiya, K&iamattika. — A forcHi. Mutthika, after his death, 
was born as a goblin in this forest, and when Baladeva reached the spot 
during his flight, Mufithika challenged him to a wrestling match and ate 
him up “ like a radish-bulb."^ 

' J. iv. 82, 88. 

4 . 

K i l amahi^ — A branch of the river Maha-Mahi, which it later rejoins.^ 

1 ISnA. i. 27. 

Ki|avalli. — A tank repaired by Parakkamabahu 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 36. 

KilavaUimaQfapa. — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of the Elder 
Mah&n&ga.^ It was near the village Nakulanagara* and was situated in 

Rohapa.* 

1 DA. i. 190, 191; SnA. i. 56; VbhA. I * DhsA. 339. 

352, 353; J. iv. 490; MT- 006. ' * AA. i. 384. 

K&|avilaflglka.— See Mahi Kassapa. 

1. Kft|avela. — A monastery in Ceylon,* the residence of HaUl-HolIya- 
deva Theia^ (g.v.). 0 

1 J. vi 30. 
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2. KtlaveUi. — A servant of Dlghagima^l.. He refused to promise the 
brothers of UmmMseittf that he would kill her if she gave birth to a boy, 
and so he was killed by them and reborn as a yakkha.^ Later he saved 
the life of this boy, PaQfuk&bhaya* who was being carried in a basket,* 
and when Pa^dukabhaya came to the throne, he founded a settlement 
for Kaladeva to the east of Anuradhapura.* It is said that on feast days 
the yakkha appeared in visible form in company with Pandukabhaya/ 

Mahftsena afterwards built a thupa on the site of Kalavela^s 
shrine.* 

^ Mhv. ix. 22 f. * Ibid., x. 4. i * Ibid., vs. 104. 

* Ibid., vs. 84. * Mhv. xxxvii. 44. 


1. Kfi}asila. — The black rock by the side of Isiglli (Isigtlipasse). It was 
there that Moggallana was murdered^ and that Godhika* and Vakkali* 
committed suicide. It was a lonely spot, and we are told that when 
monks came from afar to Rajagaha they would ask Dabba Mallaputta 
to find them lodgings there because they wished to see evidence of 
Dabba’s iddAi-powers.* The Buddha is mentioned* as having stayed at 
KalasiU with a great company of monks. On one such occasion the 
Buddha is said to have given Ananda an opportunity of asking him to 
continue to live for a whole seon. But Ananda failed to do so.* 
The Buddha is elsewhere^ described as residing at Kalasila with five 
hundred monks, all of whom were arahants. Moggallana discovered 
their powers, and thus earned the praise of VaAgisa. 

The Samyutta GominetUury^ speaks of a Kalasilavih&ra. In the 
Cu}adukkhakkhandha Sutta,* it is said that Kajasila was also the residence 
of some Niganthas, followers of Nathaputta. 


1 J. V. 125 f.; DliA. hi. 65 f.; ApA. i. 
206. 

a S.i.l20f.;DhA.i.431f. 

» S. hi. 124. 

* Vin. ii. 76; hi. 159. 


® «. i. 194. 

® 1). ii. 116. 

’’ ThagA. ii. SOU. 
" KA. ii. 229. 

» M. i. 92. 


2. K&|asiU.— See Ka}asela. 


Ka}asutta. — One of the principal hells.^ Beings born there are placed 
on a floor of heated iron, marked with a black thread made red hot, and 
then cut into pieces along the markings.* 

1 J. V. 266, 267, 268. * Ibid., 270. 


|r4]iixiifnii.im., — Thera. One of those responsible for preserving the 
Vinaya in^ Ceylon after the death of Hablnda.^ 

1 Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 104. 
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1. K i la i wna .— King of AjroJllifi. The Andhakave^hapattft besieged 
his city and took the king prisoner.^ 

^ J. iv. 82. 

2. KAJasena. — One of the leaders of the Yakkhas in Ceylon. He was 
ruler of the Yakkha-city of Sirlsavatthu. He married PolamittA» and it 
was at the wedding-feast of these two that Vljaya attacked the city with 
Kuveni’s help and destroyed the Yakkhas.^ v,L HahAk&]aseiia. 

^ Mhv. vii. 32 ff. MT. 250. 

Kilasela. — A statue of the Buddha. See SiUsambuddha. 

K&lahatthi . — Commander-in-chief of the Porisada, the man-eating king, 
mentioned in the Sutasoma J&taka. When Kalahatthi discovered the 
king's wickedness, he persuaded him to leave the city, and gave over the 
sovereignty to the king's son. Some time later, when Sutasoma had 
cured Porisada of his cannibalistic tendencies, Kalahatthi agreed to 
restore him to the throne.' 

Kalahatthi is identified with Sillputta.^ In several places* he is 
addressed as K&|a. 

1 J. y. 460-70; 608 ff * , 611. * F g., ibid , 461, 466, 468. 

KiJAglrl. — Sec Kalapabbata. 

Kft}ftglri-kha 9 $a. — That section of the Vidhurapanfita J&taka which 
ends with the bringing of Vidhura by Pupnaka to the realm of the Nagas.' 

1 J. vi. 314. 

1. Ri]Ama.— See Alira-Kalama. 

2. Ka)ftma. — The name, probably, of a gotta or family. Mention is 
made of a nigama belonging to them in Kosala> which was called Kesa- 
putta. The sermon preached by the Buddha on his visit to Kesaputta 
is justly famous.' The Kalamas were Khattiyas.* Among members of 
this family specially mentioned by name are Bharan4u-K&}ftma» who was 
once a co-disciple of the Bodhisatta, and Al&ra-Kalamay the teacher of 
Gotama before his Enlightenment.* 

1 A. i. 188 flF. 2 AA.i. 418. ® See ft.v. 

Kftl&yanakappika.— A locality in Rohapa. There MahSdAIhlka 
HahftnAga built two viharas, MapinAgapabbata and Kalanda.' 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 89; MT. 637. 



Ki)ftvaks. — The tribe of ordinary elephants, each one of which pos- 
sesses the strength of ten men.^ 

^ MA. i. 263; UdA. 403; VibhA. 307; BoA. 37, etc. 

Kft]S8oka. — Son of Susunftga and king of Magadha for twenty-eight 
years. The tenth year of his reign completed one hundred years from 
the date of the Buddha’s death. During the reign of Kalasoka the 
VaJJian heresy appeared among the Sahgha, and at first the king took the 
side of the Vajjians. Later, his sister Nanda persuaded him to transfer 
his patronage to the orthodox monks, and a convocation was held, with 
his support, at the Valikarama in Vesali, at which the Vajjians were 
proved in the wrong.^ Kalasoka had ten sons, who carried on the govern- 
ment after him for twenty-two years.* He and Pandukabhaya were 
contemporary kings for many years.* 

There is great difference of opinion as to the identity of Kalasoka. 
Some hold that he is the same as Kakavanpa of the Puraidias and Udayin 
of the Jaina traditions, and that these names are merely other appella- 
tions of Udayabhadda of the Pali sources. Kalasoka is credited with 
having removed the capital* of Magadha from Rdjagaha to P&faliputta/ 

^ Mhv. iv. 7, 8, 9, 31, 38, 39, 42, 63; , * The whole question of Ij^alasoka is 

Dpv. iv. 44, 52; v. 25, 80, 99; Sp i. 33. discussed by Geiger in his Introd. to the 

■ Mhv. V. 14. * Sp. i. 72. Mhv. Trs, xliii. f. 

K&ll. — A tank in Ceylon, built by King Vasabha/ It was among 
those repaired by Parakkamabahu I.* 

^ Mhv. zxxv. 96. * Cv, Ixviii. 45. 

Kill Sutta. — The Buddha, while staying at the Nlgrodhftrftma, visits 
his kinswoman Kftligodhs of KapUavatthu, and tells her of the four 
qualities to be found in the sotdpanm — unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha, freedom from all taint of stinginess, de- 
light in self-surrender and in the dispensing of charitable gifts. Ka]i- 
godha states that she possesses all these qualities.^ 

' S. V. 396. 

KaUkarakkhiya. — An ancieht sage mentioned in a list of sages, to- 
gether with Samudda, Bharata, Aftgirasa, Kassapi^ Klsavaedha and 
Akltti/ 

» J. vi 99. 


KUIU.— SeeKftP(9). 
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KAligotand.— See Gotaml (1). 

KillgodU. — A S&kyan lady. She is declared to be a sotdpanna, and 
a conversation between her and the Buddha, who visited her while 
staying at the Nigrodhirftma in Kapilavatthu, is recorded in the Kill 
Sutta^ ^he sutta she is addressed as GodU I she may have 

belonged to the same family as Godha She was the mother of 

Bhaddlya Thera, declared to be the best of the monks of aristocratic 
birth.* 

The Anguttara Commentary states that her name was Gk)dha, and that 
she was called Kali because of her dark colour. She was the most 
senior of the Sakyan ladies of the time. Dhammapdla speaks of her 
as dgataphald, viflfidfasdsand.^ 

1 S. V. 396. a aA. i. 109. 

■ Thag. V. 864; A. i. 23; ThagA. ii. 65. . UdA. 161. 

1. KUUiga, KallAga. — An inhabitant of flatika. While staying in 
Natika, at the Gifljakdvasatha^ the Buddha tells Ananda that Kalinga 
was reborn after death in the Sl^dhav&sd, and that there he would 
attain to nihhdm} 

1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 368 f. 


2. Kalidga. — A country: the Kdliftgara|(ha. It is one of the seven 
political divisions mentioned in the time of the mythical king Re^U and 
is given first in the list, its capital being Dantapura and its king Sattabhu/ 
It is not, however, included in the list of sixteen Janapadas appearing 
in the Anguttara Nikdya,^ but is found in the extended list of the Niddesa? 
A later tradition* states that after the Buddha’s death, a Tooth was 
taken from among his relics and placed at Kalinga, where it was wor- 
shipped. From Kalinga the Tooth was brought to Ceylon, in the time of 
King SIrlmeghavanna, by Hemamala, daughter of Guhasivag king of Ka- 
linga, and her husband Dantakum&ra, a prince of the UJjeni royal family. 
In Ceylon the Tooth became the “ Palladium ” of the Sinhalese kings.* 
The Jatakas contain various references to Kalinga. There was once 
a great drought in Dantapura, and the king, acting on the advice of his 
ministers, sent brahmins to the king of Kuru to beg the loan of his 
state elephant, Afijanavasabha, credited with the power of producing 
rain. On this occasion, however, the elephant failed and the KaliAga 


^ D. ii. 235 f.; see also Mtu. iii. 208; 
the Mtu. also mentions a king Uggata of 
Dantapura (iii. 364 f.). 

* A. i. 213, eto. 


* Bu. xxviii. 6. 

* Cv. xxxvii. 92; see also Cv. Trs, i. 
7, n. 4; the Ddfhadhdtuvamsa gives 
details {J,P.T,8. 1884, pp. 108 flF.)- 


® CNid. ii. 37. 
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king, hearing of the virtues practised by the king and people of Dantapura, 
ofPered them himself, upon which rain fell* Another king of Kalihga 
was a contemporary of Ani^a, the Assaka king of Potall. The Kalihga 
king, in his eagerness for a fight, picked a quarrel with Aruna, but was 
worsted in battle, and had to surrender his four daughters with their 
dowries to Aruna.’ 

The KftllAgabodhi Jfitaka (qA^) relates the story of another ruler of 
Kalifiga while, according to the Sarabhafiga Jataka (q-v.), a certain king 
of Kaliiiga* went with two other kings, Atthaka and Bhimaratta, to ask 
Sarabhafiga questions referring to the fate of DaQfaki. There they 
heard the sage preach, and all three kings became ascetics. Another 
king of Kalinga was Nalikira (q.v.), who, having ill-treated a holy man, 
was swallowed up in the Sunakha-niraya, while his country was laid 
waste by the gods and turned into a wilderness (K&lifigaraftfta).* In 
the Kumbhakara Jataka^* the Ealinga king’s name is Karan^u. 

Prom early times there seems to have been political intercourse 
between the peoples of Ealinga and VaAga; Susima, grandmother of 
VIJaya, founder of the Sinhalese race, was a Ealinga princess, married 
to the king of Vanga.^^ Friendly relations between Ceylon and Ealinga 
were evidently of long standing, for we find in the reign of Aggabodhi 11, 
(601-11 A.c.) the king of Ealinga, together with his queen and his minister, 
coming over to Ceylon intent on leading the life of a recluse and joining 
the Order under Jotipala. Aggabodhi and his queen treated them with 
great honour.^’ Later, the queen consort of Mahinda IV, came from 
Ealinga, and Vljayabahu I. married a Ealinga princess, Tilokasundari,^* 
We are told that scions of the Ealinga dynasty had many times attained 
to the sovereignty of Ceylon and that there were many ties of relation- 
ship between the royal families of the two countries.^* But it was 
Magha, an offspring of the Ealinga kings, who did incomparable damage 
to Ceylon and to its religion and literature.^* 

According to the inscriptions, AsokUt in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, conquered Ealinga, and this was the turning-point in his career, 
causing him to abhor war.^* Among the retinue sent by him to accom- 


* See the Kurudhamma Jataka (J. ii. 
367 ff.), also DhA. iv. 88 f. A similar 
story is related in the Vossantara Jataka 
(vi. 487), where the Kalinga brahmins 
ask for and obtain Vessantara's white 
elephant that ho may stay the drought 
in Kalinga. 

’ J. iii. 3 f. 

» J. V. 136 f. 

* The Kalihga-arafina is referred to 


in the Upali Sutta (M. i. 378); the story 
is related in J. v. 144 and, in greater 
detail, in MA. ii. 602 ff. 
w J. iii. 376. 

Mhv. vi. 1; Dpv. ix. 2 ff.' 
w Cv. xlii. 44 ff. 

« Ibid., lix. 30. 
w Ibid., Ixiu. 7. 12 f. 

Ibid., Ixxx. 58 ff. 

Mookerji: Asoka, pp. 16, 37, 214. 
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pany the branch of the Sacred Bodhi Tree on its journey to Ceylon, 
were eight families of Kalinga.^^ 

Asoka’s brother Tissa, later known as Ekavih&rlya, spent his retire- 
ment in the Ealinga country with his instructor Dhaminarakkhlta» 
and there Asoka built for him the Bhojakaglrl-vihba.^^ 

According to the Vessantara J&taka,^* the brahmin village Dttnol- 
vltpuiy residence of Jfljaka, was in Ealinga. 

Ealinga is generally identified with the modern Orissa.*® 

Sp. i. 96. " CAGI. 690 ff.; Law: Early Oeo- 

ThagA. i. 506. i graphy^ 64; see also Bhandarkar : Awt, 

“ J. vi. 621. 1 Hist, of Deccan, p. 12. 

3. KftliAga. — Various kings of Eali^iga are mentioned either as Ealinga- 
raja or simply as Ealifiga. For these see Ealinga (2). We also hear 
of CuUa KaUAga and Maha Kallfiga. Culla Ealinga is sometimes called 

KftllAga-kumara.^ 

1 J. iv. 230. 

4. Kftllftga.— Son of CuUa-K&liAga. See the Kaliftgabodhi Jfitaka. 

5. K&IiAga.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ He was a brother 
of the wife of Ton^amana.® 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 174, 214, 217, 222. ® Ixxvii. 40. 

6. miiAga. — Another Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvenakabahu 

1 Cv. xc. 32. 


7. KaUAga.— See K&UAga-bb&radvaJa. 

KfiliAgabodhi J&taka (No. 479).— The Ealinga king of Dantapura had 
two sons, Maha KfiliAga and Culla KAliAga. Soothsayers foretold that 
the younger would be an ascetic, but that his son would be a cakkavatti. 
Enowing of this prophecy, Culla Ealinga became so arrogant that Maha 
Ealinga, on coming to the throne, ordered his arrest. But Culla Ealinga 
fled to Himava and lived there as an ascetic. Near his hermitage lived 
the king and queen of Madda who had fled with their daughter from their 
city of Sftgala. Soothsayers had predicted that the princess s son 
would be a cakkavatti, and all the kings of Jambudipa sought her hand. 
Her par^ts, not wishing to incur the enmity of any of the kinp, fled 
with her from the city. One day a wreath of mango-flowers which the 
princess dropped into the river was picked up by Culla EaliAga, who 



thereupon went in search of her. With her parents^ consent he married 
her, and to these two was born a son whom they called KUiftga. When 
the stars revealed that Maha Kalihga had died, Kalihga was sent to 
Dantapura, to a courtier who had been an ally of Culla Ealihga. The 
prince's identity having been duly established, he was crowned king, 
and his chaplain, KftliAga-bharadv&Ja, taught him the duties of a cak- 
kavatti. On the fifteenth day after his coronation, the tokens of a 
cakkavatti king appeared before him.^ One day while riding through 
the air with his retinue, he came to the Bodhi-tree under which Buddhas 
attain Enlightenment, and though he prodded his elephant until it died 
the animal found it impossible to fly over the spot. The royal chaplain 
investigated matters and reported his finding to the king who, having 
learnt from the chaplain of a Buddha’s virtues, paid great honour to 
the tree for seven days. See also Samanakolaftfta. 

Kalinga is identified with Ananda and Kalinga-bharadvaja with the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to the Bodhi-tree planted, at 
Ananda’s suggestion, by Anathapiu^ka^ at the entrance to Jetavana, 
in order that people might worship it while the Buddha was away on 
tour. As soon as a seedling was jdanted from the great Bodhi-tree at 
it grew into a tree fifty cubits high, and the Buddha consecrated 
it by spending one night under it, wrapt in meditation.* 

The K&liAgabodhi Jataka is found also in the Mahabodhi-vaipsa*; 
there it is given in much greater detail and differs in minor details from 
the Jataka version, containing, among other things, a long description 
of dibba-cakkhu and the seven gems of a cakkavatti. 

^ For details see J. iv. 232. ® J. iv. 228-30. ® Mbv. 62 ff. 


Kaliflga-bharadvaja. — The chaplain of King Kalifiga. See the Ka- 
UAgabodhi Jataka. He was the Bodhisatta, and is sometimes called 

KalUgabrihmana.^ 

^ E,g,t J. iv. 236. 

KftUAg&rafilia.— See Kiliftga (2). 

KUlndi. — A channel in the^ irrigation system of Parakkamab&hu I.» 
flowing southward from the Ma^lhlra tank.* 

^ Cv. Ixxiz. 64. 


1. KdlL— See Kilakaw! (3). 
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2. Kip.— Called KamniglMilki, described among laywomen as the 
best of those who believe even from hearsay 

She was the mother of Soipa Kutlka99a» and her husband belonged to 
Kururaghara in AvantL When with child, she came to her parents in 
MJagaha, and there, while enjoying the cool breeze on the balcony 
above her roof (sthapafljare), she overheard the conversation which took 
place between Sfttaglra and Hemavata on the excellences of the Buddha 
and of his teaching; as she listened, faith in the Buddha grew in her 
and she became a sotdpanna. That same night So^a was born. Later, 
Ka]! returned to Eururughara and there waited on MaU Kaoeftna. 
When Sona entered the Order under Eaccana and visited the Buddha, 
she gave him a costly rug to be spread in the Buddha's chamber. When 
Sona returned home after this visit, Ea}i asked him to preach to her 
in the same way as he had earlier preached to the Buddha, earning the 
applause of the Buddha himself and of the devas of the ten thousand 
worlds. 

Ea]r was considered most senior among the women who became 
sotdpannas (mbbamdtugdmdnam arUare pathamakaaotdpanm sahbajetthi- 
kd).* She was the constant companion and staunch friend of Katly&nl.^ 
Eali’s wish to attain to the eminence which she reached in this life was 
made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha when she heard a laywoman 
declared pre-eminent among those who had begotten faith by hearsay.* 

A conversation between her and Maha Eaccana is related in the 

Ki}! Sutta (q.v.). 

1 A. i. 26. i » AA. i. 245. 

a AA. i. 133 flF. ; SnA. i. 208 f. I * Ibid., 247. 

3. Kft|L — Maidservant of Vldehikft of Savatthi. Videhika was re- 
puted to be gentle and meek, but Eall, who was a bright girl and a good 
worker, thought she would test her mistress. One day she rose late and, 
on being reproved, spoke very lightly of her fault. Finding that Vide- 
hika lost her temper, Eal! repeated her offence several times, until one 
day her mistress struck her with a lynch-pin, drawing blood from her 
head. Eali ran out and roused the neighbourhood with her shrieks. 
Videhika's reputation for meekness was no more. The story is related 
in the Kakacupama Sutta/ 

1 M. i, 126 f. 


4. — A Mftra-woman, sister of Dfisi (j.v.) and mother of the 

Mara of the present age (Vasavattl ?)/ 

^ M. i. 333. 
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5. Kft)!. — A crematrix {ohavaddhikd) of S&vatthi. Seeing Mfthftkg.| a. 
meditating in the cemetery, she cut off from a recently cremated body 
its thighs and arms, and making of them a sort of milk bowl, placed it 
near where the Thera sat.‘ 

^ Thag. 161 ; ThagA. i. 271 ; more details are given in DhA. (i. 67 ff.). 

6. KS|L~A Yakkhini. A householder, having a barren wife, married 
another woman, a friend of the former. Every time a child was conceived, 
the first wife brought about a miscarriage; at last the second wife died 
through a miscarriage and, on her deathbed, vowed to take her re- 
venge. After several births, in which each, alternately, devoured the 
children of the other, the second wife became an ogress named Kap and 
the first wife was born in a good family. Twice the ogress ate the 
latter’s children; on the third occasion Kali was occupied in Vessavana*s 
service and the child was left unhurt. On his naming day the parents 
took him to Jetavana, and there, as the mother was giving suck to her 
child, while her husband bathed in the monastery pool, she saw the 
ogress and, being terrified, dashed into the monastery where the Buddha 
was preaching. The guardian deity, Sumana, prevented Kajfs en- 
entrance, but the Buddha, having heard the story, sent for Kali and 
preached to her, whereupon she became a sotdpanna. The Buddha 
persuaded the two women to become friends, and Kali lived in the house 
of the other; but being uncomfortable there and at various other lodgings 
provided for her, she ultimately lived outside the village. There her 
aid was invoked for the protection of the crops, and eight ticket-foods 
{saldkahhatta) were established in her honour.' 

1 DhA. i. 37 fr. 

7. Kali. — Wife of Kotuhalaka (q.v,) and mother of Kapl.' When 
Kotuhalaka was born as Ghosaka, she became his wife after having saved 
his life.^ See Ghosaka. 

^ DhA. i. 169. 2 Ibid,, 181. 

8. KalL — A maidservant of the setthi of Kosambi. She it was who 
secured Ghosaka {g.v,) for the setthi, and when the setthi wished to get 
rid of him, the task was entrusted to her. Seven times she tried to have 
him killed, but all her attempts failed.' Later K&)! confessed her share 
in the setthi’s crime, and seems to have been forgiven by both Ghosaka 
and his wife.‘ 


' DhA. i. 174 ff. 


» Ibid,, 186 f. 
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9. ESm — A courtesan of Benares, sister of Tu 9^ She earned one 
thousand a day. Tu^cjlila was a debauchee, and so wasted her money 
that she refused to give him any more and had him cast out. A mer- 
chant's son, visiting Ka|i, found Tu^dila in despair and gave him his own 
clothes. When the latter left the courtesan’s house the next day, the 
clothes with which he had been provided according to custom were taken 
away, and he had to walk the streets naked. 

The story is included in the Takkftrlya J&taka.^ In the stanzas of 
the Jataka Kali is also called Ka}lka. 

1 J. iv. 248 ff. 

Ka}I Sutta.— Kali Kururaghara visits Mahft-Kaec&na and asks him 
for a detailed exposition of one of the stanzas in the Kumfillpafihas/ 
Maha-Eaccana explains, and his explanation deals with the ten kasi^uis,^ 
^ The stanza occurs at 8. i. 126. ^ A. v. 46 f. 

Ka|udayi Thera. — Son of one of Suddhodana’s ministers at Kapila- 
vatthu ; he was born on the same day as the Buddha and grew up as 
his playfellow. After Gotama left the world, Suddhodana made 
Kaludayi one of his most trusted counsellors. When the king heard of 
his son’s Enlightenment he sent several of his ministers with large retinues 
to bring the Buddha to Kapilavatthu, but they all became arahants as 
soon as they heard the Buddha's preaching and then forgot their mission. 
In the end the king sent Kaludayi, on the understanding that he should 
first be allowed to join the Order. ^ He went to the Buddha and, having 
listened to him, himself became an arahant. When the rains fell, 
covering the earth with the glory of leaves and flowers, Ka]udayl felt 
that it was time for the Buddha to visit his kinsmen, and gave him their 
invitation, singing the season’s beauties in a series of verses. The 
Buddha took sixty days in covering the sixty leagues from Kajagaha 
to Kapilavatthu, and each day Kaludayi went by air to the king’s palace 
to tell him of the progress made in the journey and to bring back to the 
Buddha from the palace a bowl full of excellent food. By the time the 
Buddha reached his home his kinsmen were already full of faith in him. 
Because Kaludayi accomplished this feat, he was declared pre-eminent 
among those who gladdened the clans (kulappasddakdnam ctggc^). 

It is said that he was called Udayi because he was born on a day on 
which the citizens were full of joy {uddggacittcbdivase jdlattd), and called 
Kala because of his slightly dark colour.* 

^ According to Mtu. iii. 233, he was AA. i. 107, 117; ThagA. i. 497 ff.; UdA. 
aocompanied by Channa in this mission. 168; DA. ii. 425. 

* A. i. 26; Thag. 627-36; J. i. 64, 86 f.; * AA. i. 167; ThagA. i. 498. 
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According to the AfodJSma^ Ealudayi had been the son of a minister 
of Haipsavati during* the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and having 
heard the Buddha utter the praises of a monk skilled in converting 
families, had wished for the same eminence. 

The AnguUara Nikdya^ records a conversation between Udayi (who, 
according to Buddhaghosa,* is to be identified with Kaludayi) and 
Ananda. Udayl asks Ananda to explain in detail a question which is 
recorded in the SamyuUa Nikdya’ as having been asked of the Buddha by 
Pafieftlaea^fa^devaputta (see Paficala Sutta). 

The Dhammapada CormMntary^ refers to an assembly at which Ea^u- 
dayi was present, his body of golden hue, sitting near Pasenadl, at sunset, 
with the moon rising in the eastern sky. Ananda looks at them and de- 
clares how the Buddha suffuses them all with his glory. 

Eajudayl is identified with Sakka in the Bhlsa Jitaka.* 

* ii. 500 f.; see also Ap. i. 86 f., where ; * AA. ii. 815. 

another set of verses is attributed to ! ^8. i. 48. 

K&|ud&y!. ** iv. 148. 

® A. iv. 449 f. ® J. iv. 314. 

Kalussa. — A village given by Udaya L to the ND&rfima/ 

1 Cv. xlix. 16. 


lOaupak&la. — The name of the warders in charge of a hell bearing 
the same name. They smite their victims with arrows and spears.^ 

^ J. vi. 248. 


Kalula.— A monastery in Ceylon. Aggabodhl VIII. gave a village for 
its maintenance.^ 


1 Cv. xlix. 47. 


Kdvlnda. — One of the legal ministers {dhamntdnusdsaka) of Eing 
Vedeha of Hithila.^ On the fast-day of the dark fortnight a Yakkha 
named Naradeva took possession of him and he barked like a mad dog. 
His son, knowing this, shut him up indoors on these occasions.* When 
the king discovered this, Eavinda was cast into prison and ordered to 
be flogged for plotting against Mahosadha^ but at the latter’s jequest 
he was pardoned.* 

In the present age he was Ambatlha.* 

1 J. vi. 330 fi. 

> Ibid., 383. 


! 


* Ibid., 388. 
« Ibid., 478. 
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— A seaport in the Dami|a country. Akitti lived in a park 
near by.^ Snmani, wife of Lakaplaka Atimbara, was once bom in 
Kavlra in a mariner’s family.* 

^ J. iv. 238. * DhA. iv. 60. 

Kftveri. — A channel flowing from the 61 rita)Ska tank to Kaddflrava^- 
^hainfllia. This channel formed part of the irrigation system of Paiak- 

kamabUiu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 55. 


K&sagalla. — A monastery which was repaired by Vijayabihu 
v.l. K&yagalla. 


^ Cv. 1*. 61. 


I. 
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Kasajiabbata. — A mountain in Ceylon, once the headquarters of 
Pa^fukftbbaya.^ It lay on the way* from Vijitapura to Anuradbapura. 
Dufthagimapl encamped there and constructed a tank near by.‘ 

^ Mhv. z« 27. ^ Ibid,, xxv. 50; see also Mhv. 'I'rs, 70 n. 

K&saya. — Inhabitant of Kasl.^ Cf. K&siyo. 

1 J. ii. 402. 

Kdsava Jataka (No. 221). — A poor man of Benares, having entered 
into a contract with ivory workers to supply elephants’ tusks, wont 
into the forest clad in a Facceka Buddha’s yellow robe, and standing 
in the path of the elephants, slew the last one of the herd each day. 
The Bodhisatta, being the leader of the elephants, on discovering what 
was happening, threatened to kill the man; but receiving his promise 
never to visit the forest again, he let him go free on account of his robe. 

A trader, coming to Kajagaha on business, contributed a magnificent 
yellow robe to an almsgiving organised by the townspeople. There was 
some dispute as to whether Sariputta or Devadatta should receive the 
robe; but the majority favouring Devadatta, he cut the robe into strips 
and wore it in great style. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
he related the above Jataka story, in which Devadatta is identified with 
the huntsman.^ 

1 J. ii. 196 ff. 

Kftsdva Vagga. — The eighth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jataka 
Commentary} 


^ J. ii. 196-221. 
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1. KU (KUka). — One of the sixteen HaUJanapadasft^ its capital 
being Birinas! (q.v.y At the time of the Buddha, it had been absorbed 
into the kingdom of Kosala, and Pasenadi was king of both countries.* 
The MaUvagga/ however, mentions a Kaslka-r&Jft (king of Easi ?) who 
sent a robe to Jivaka. Buddhaghosa* says that this was a brother of 
Pasenadi and son of the same father. He was probably a sub-king 
of Pasenadi. Pasenadi's father, Mahakosala, on giving his daughter in 
marriage to Bimbis&ra, allotted her a village of Easi (KftsigSma, q.v.) 
as bath money.* Even at this time, however, the memory of Easi as 
an independent kingdom seems to have been still fresh in men's minds. 
It is very frequently mentioned as such in the Jatakas and elsewhere. 
Easi was once ruled by the Bharatas, one of whom, Dhatarattha, was 
its king in the time of Re^u.* There seem to have been frequent wars 
between the countries of Easi and Eosala, victory belonging now to 
one, now to the other. In one such war, DIghiti i^be Eosala king, 
was defeated by the king of Easi, but Dighiti's son Dighavu won back 
the kingdom.^ In another war the Easi king, MahasHava, was taken 
captive by the ruler of Eosala, but his kingdom was later restored to him.® 
The traditional name of the king of Easi from time immemorial was 
evidently Brahmadatta (q*v,)y and references to kings of that name 
abound in the Jatakas. Sometimes the king is referred to merely as 
Easi-raja. Among other kings of Easi mentioned are Kiki® and Kal&bu.^® 
The extent of the Easi kingdom is given as three hundred leagues.'^ 
The capital of Easi is generally given as BaranasI, but it is said that 
when Asoka was king of Easi his capital was in Potall,^® and another 
king, Udaya-bhadda, had his seat of government in Sunindha/® It is 
possible that these cities did not form part of the regular kingdom of 
Easi, but became annexed to it during the reigns of some of the more 
powerful kings. 

Easi was evidently a great centre of trade and a most populous and 
prosperous country. Frequent mention is made of caravans leaving 
Easi to travel for trade. One highway went through Easi to Bajagaha^* 
and another to Savatthi.^* Easi was famed for her silks, and Easi- 
robes were most highly esteemed as gifts, each robe being valued at 


^ A. i. 213, etc. 

> D. i. 288; M. ii. 111. 

• Vin. i. 281. 

^ See Vinaya Texts ii. 195, n. 2. 

• J.iv.342;J.ii.403:SA.i. 110, 120 f., 
etc. 

• D. ii. 235 f. 

^ Vin. i. 334; J. iii. 487; DhA. i. 46. | 


I ^ J. i. 262, etc.; see also i. 409; UdA. 
j 123. 

I • M. ii. 49. “ J. iii. 3,9. 

I J. V. 41; also iu. 304,391. 

“ J. iii. 155. 

“ J. iv. 104 ff. 

“ Vin. i. 212. 

Ibid.yU. 10; Mhv. v. 114. 
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one hundred thousand.^* Mention is also made of the perfumes of K&si 
{Kaai-vilepanay* and Kasi-candana^*). 

Besides those already referred to, other names of places mentioned 
in literature as belonging to Easi, are V&sabhag&ma, MacohlUsaQfa 
(the kammantagama of Anfitliapip^U^)^ KIt&giri and Dhammapftlag&ma 
(g.v.). Easi and Eosala are frequently mentioned together.^* 

See, e.g., J. vi. 151, 460; (see also i A. iii. 391; UdA. 332. 

Af^baUsi). » J. i. 365. I » E.g., A. v. 69. 

2. Kftsi, or Kasika. — A city, the birthplace of Phussa Buddha.^ There 
he preached the Buddhavarnsa,* The city is probably to be identified 
with Benares, which is sometimes referred to as Easipura.* It is also 
called Easipuri.^ 

1 Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. i • E.g., DhA. i. 71; J. v. 64; vi. 166; 

* BuA. 193. 1 M. i. 171; DhsA. 36; Cv. xli. 37. 

* PvA. 19. 

Kftslka. — A city. Sixty-five kappas ago the Thera Bodhlgharlya 
lived there as cakkavatti. The city was built by Vissakamma and was 
ten leagues in length and eight in width. It was built entirely of precious 
metals. The king's palace was called MaAgala.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 401. 

Kftslka. — The name of a tribe; probably the inhabitants of Kftsi.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 369. 


Kftsikhanfa. — A district in Ceylon; in it was the Mahftdevarattakurara- 
vihftra.' 


1 Cv. xli. 101. 


Kftslgftma, Kftslnigaqia.— Probably the actual name of the village in 
Easi which was given by Mahftkosala to his daughter when she married 
Blmbisftra. The village produced a revenue of one hundred thousand, 
and was given to the queen for her bath and perfume money. After 
Bimbisara's death, Pasenadi withdrew the gift from AJfttasattu, which 
act was the cause of a war between the two. Later, when Pasenadi s 
daughter Vajirft was married to Ajatasattu, the village was given back 
as part of her dowry.^ 

^ J. ii. 403; iv. 342; S. i. 82 if.; SA. i. 110, 120 f.; AA. ii. 833; DhA. iii. 269. 


Kftsipura.— See Kftsl (2). 
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KUyo. — The inhabit mts of KisL^ 

^ J. V. 377, etc. 

KSsum&riphahdnd&yaka Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he gave a kasutnari-timt to the Buddha.^ He is probably to be identified 
with SIvaka Simapera.* 

^ Ap. i. 294. * i. 61. 

Kftsiuniriphallya Thera. — An arahant. The verses attributed to him 
are the same as those of K&sum&rlphalad&yaka. He is probably to be 
identified with Jotldfisa Thera.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 445. 


Kasmira.— See Kasmira. 

Kahallivapi. — A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 37. 

KiqiSlla Sutta« — Preached by the Buddha in reply to a question put 
by Siriputta beginning with the word kimnila. Sariputta visited the 
Buddha, taking with him a young man, son of a friend of his father. 
The yoiith had joined the Order under Sariputta renouncing his 
immense wealth, but he could gain no attainment. Sariputta desired 
him to hear an exposition by the Buddha, hence his question.^ 

One who aspires to the highest good should not be envious, obstinate, 
or careless, but diligent in his training, cultivating self-restraint and 
chastity, intent in the dhamma, making the dhamma his first and last 
concern.® 

This sutta is the ninth of the CulUi Vagga of the Suita Nipdta, and 
derives its name from the first word (kimsilo) in Silriputta’s question. 

1 SnA. i. 331. * Sn. pp. 66 f. 

Kiqisiikapupplilya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
had offered a kimsuka-Rowei to the Buddha.^ In the Theragdthd Com- 
mentary his verses are attributed to two different theras: Jambug&inlya® 
and Somamitta.® 

1 Ap. ii. 435. * ThagA. i. 86 f. » Ibid,, -268. 

Kiipsukapfijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had offered a kimsuka-Aowei to the Buddha SUdhatfha.' 

1 Ap. L 283. 
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KlipsiikavaHlm, — A village in Hohaijia, Here the forces of Hakkha 
and Bbfita fought a fierce battle against their enemies.^ 

^ Cv. Izziv. 76 f. 


KiipsilU Sutta. — A monk asks a fellow-monk as to when a monk’s 
insight is said to be fully purified. When he really understands the arising 
and the passing away of the six-fold sense sphere answers the other. 
Not being satisfied, the first monk asks others who, in turn, declare in 
similar terms of the five updddmkkhandhaSy the four tmhSbhuUiSy etc. 
Finally he asks the Buddha, who says that the answers of the monks 
were like those of men who, on being asked what the kimsuka (Judas) 
tree was like, describe it, not as it really is, but as each one of them happens 
to have seen it. The Buddha explains the monk's question by means 
of the parable of a city, strongly guarded, having six gates and a watch- 
ful warden of the gates, receiving messengers from various quarters.^ 

Cf. Klipsukopama Jfitaka. 

^ S. iv. 191 ff. 

Klipsukopama J&taka (No. 248). — Four monks came to the Buddha 
and asked him for a topic of meditation. He gave them various topics 
and they, having retired to various places, all became arahants: one by 
understanding the six-fold sphere, the second the five khandhas, the third 
the four mahdbhutas, and the fourth the eighteen dhdlu. They re- 
turned and related to the Buddha each the particular excellence at- 
tained by him, and one of them asked the Buddha how all these methods 
could lead to Nibbana. The Buddha related a story of the past where 
four sons of Brahmadatta^ king of Benares, having asked their charioteer 
to show them a kimsuka-tiee, are shown the tree at four different times: 
when the buds were just sprouting, when the leaves were green, at the 
time of blossoming, and at the time of fruit-bearing. 

When asked to describe the tree, the first likened it to a burnt stump, 
the second to a banyan tree, the third to a piece of meat, and the fourth 
to an acacia. The matter was referred to the king, who solved the 
difficulty. 

The king was the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. ii. 266 f. 


Klipsukopama Sutta.— Mentioned in the Klipsukopama Jfitaka^; 
evidently the same as the KlipsukS Sutta. 

1 J. ii. 266. 



KlkL — King of Benares at the time of the Buddha Kwapa. When 
the Buddha arrived in Benares, the king, having listened to his sermon, 
entertained the Buddha and his monks at the palace. When the Bhudda 
was asked to spend the rainy season there he refused, as he had already 
accepted the invitation of Ghafikara of VehallAga. Kiki was at first 
hurt by the refusal, but when the Buddha described Ghatikara’s virtues, 
the king was pleased and sent five hundred cartloads of provisions to 
Qhatikara who, however, curtly refused the gift.^ 

One of Kikl’s daughters was Uracchad&, who attained arahantship at 
the age of sixteen. He had seven other daughters — Samapi, Samapa* 
Outti, Bhlkkhudasika, Dhamma, Sudhamma and SaftghadasI — ^who, in 
this Buddha-age became respectively Khema, Uppalavappa, Patacard, 
Ootami, Dhammadinna, Hahamaya and Vlsakha.^ He had also a son, 
Pa^havindhara (Puthuvindhara), who succeeded him to the throne.^ 
During the life of the Buddha Kassapa Kiki waited on him with many 
kinds of gifts,* and at his death built one of the four gates outside the 
Buddha's cetiya. The gate was a league in width.* According to the 
Anguitara Commentary,^ Kiki was the aggupaUhdka of Kassapa. 

In the Sanskrit books he is called Krki, and is mentioned as owning a 
palace called Kokanada.^ 

^ D. ii. 7 ; M. ii. 49 if. ' her with Bhikkhadayika. The Mtu. 

* J. iv. 481; in the Ap. (ii. 561 f.) (i. 303 f.) mentions another daughter 

the names are Sama^I, Samauagutta, MalinI Kisagotaml. 

Bhikkhu;^!, Bhikkhadayika, Dhamma, ! ^ ThagA. i. 151. 

etc., and they arc mentioned as having j * SnA. i. 281,283. 
lived celibate lives ; see also s.v. Sattamba ; ! * Ibid., 194. 

both the Apadana and the ThigA. < * A A. i. 420. 

(17, 103 f.) omit the name of Mahamaya i ’ E.g., Mtu. i. 325; Divy. 22 f.; Ava- 

from this list and have, instead, the name danas i. 338, etc. 
of Bhadda Ku^ijalakesa, identifying 

Kikl-Brahmadatta.— Son of Suyama and great grandson of King 

Kiki ; see Ekadhamma-Savapiya Thera (1). 


Kikumftra. — The name of a tribe mentioned in the Apadam} 

' Ap. ii. 359. 

Klftkinikapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
in the time of Buddha Vipassi, he saw the Buddha bathing and offered 
him Amfcmiio-flowers. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king 
named Bhlmaratha.^ He is probably identical with Sirlva^l^ba Thera.* 


^ Ap. i. 204. 


a ThagA. i. 107. 
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Kleebattarayara. — A Damija chief of Cola, an ally of Nlga|adha.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 17. 

KlfielkUia Sutta. — See AndsaUficikkha Sutta. 

Klfiehanda JStaka (No. 611 ). — A chaplain of the king of Benares, 
who took bribes and gave false judgments, is reborn to a state of suffering 
all day, but as a result of having given a mango fruit to a woman who was 
keeping the fast, he enjoys great glory throughout the night in a charm- 
ing mango-grove. His king, who had become an ascetic, eats a mango 
which had been carried by the river from this grove, and wishes for some 
more. He is transported by a river nymph (Uppalavap^ft of this age) 
to the mango-grove, where he hears from his erstwhile chaplain the story 
of his alternate bliss and misery. The Buddha related the story to 
some of his lay disciples who were keeping the fast.^ The king is 
identified with the Bodhisatta. 

1 J. V. 1 ff. 


Klfijaka. — See Oifljaka. 

Klfijakesara (v.l Klficakesara). — Sixty-eight kappas ago there were 
four kings of this name, all previous births of Bimbljaliya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 226. 

Kit^girl (v,l, Klttgiri). — A village of the K&sls, on the road from 
Kasi to S&vatthl, It was the headquarters of the followers of Assaji and 
Punabbasu, who lived there, behaving in a shameless and wicked manner. 
A certain monk, on his way to Jetavana, passed through the place and 
was asked by a pious layman to complain to the Buddha of their ill- 
behaviour. On hearing of it, the Buddha sent Sarlputta and Hoggal- 
l&na to proclaim on them an act of banishment.^ Some time after, 
when the Buddha visited the place with a large company of monks, 
including Sariputta and Moggallana, the Assajipunabbasuki, were asked 
to provide lodgings for the visitors. They agreed to do so for the Buddha, 
but would have nothing to do with Sariputta and Moggallana.^ 

According to Buddhaghosa,^ Kitagiri was the name of a tiigama 
(township). In the Samantapdsddikd* it is called a jampada, favoured 
by adequate rain and fruitful crops, and therefore chosen by the Assaji- 
Punabbasukas. 

1 J. ii. 387; Vin. ii. 0 f.; iii. 179 f.; I * Vin. ii. 171. » MA. ii. 66g 

DhA. ii. 108 f. I * iii. 613 f. 
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Kff^lrl Suits.— Preached at Kitigirl to the As$s]Ipuiiablia8aU, who 

were reported to the Buddha as having ridiculed the idea that they 
should themselves have only one meal a day because the Buddha and 
his devoted disciples did so. The Buddha sent for them and impressed 
on them that all his teachings were based on experience and knowledge 
and should therefore be followed by them. Chaffering such as their's 
was not seemly in the seeker after truth.^ 

1 M. i. 473 ft. 

Klttakapfaka. — A tank restored by Gajab&hu.^ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 46. 

Kipparft {v,l. Kinnara). — Wife of Kapfari, king of Benares. See 

Kap^I Jataka. 

Kltava. — King of Benares. His son became known in this Buddha- 
age as Kup^lnagariya Thera.^ From the Petavatthu^ Eitava would 
appear to be the king, not of Benares but of Rajagaha (Giribbaja). 

1 PvA. 177 f., 263 f. » iv. 7. 

kltavftsa. — King of Benares. A son was born to him who was named 
Duiihakum&ra, and who, according to the fortune-tellers, would die for 
lack of water. In order to falsify the prophecy, the king guarded hi.s 
son closely, made numerous tanks near the city, and saw that vessels of 
water were placed wherever possible. One day, while returning from 
the park, the prince saw a Pacceka Buddha, and being angry that obei- 
sance should be paid to the Buddha instead of to himself, he took the 
Buddha's bowl and dashed it on the ground. The prince's body burst 
into flames, but all the water around having dried up, they could not 
be quenched and he was swallowed up in hell. When Kitavasa heard 
of this he was greatly grieved, but on reflection he realised that his grief 
sprang from affection, and thenceforth resolved to flx his love on nothing. 

Kitavasa is identified with Chattap&Ql of the Dhammaddbaja Jfttaka^ 
Chattap^i himself being a former birth of S&riputta.^ 

The story of Kitavasa's son bears close resemblance to that of Kitava's 
son (see Kun^inagarlya Thera). Perhaps Kitava and Kitavasa are 
identical. . 

^ J. ii. 194 ff. 

1. Klttaggabodhi.— Nephew of Dappula II. He married Devd, King 
Dappula’s daughter, and leaving his brother. Who was also called Dappula, 



with the king, went to Roha^a, and having snbdned that country, be- 
came king there.^ He had four sons — ^Hahlnda, Kawimpa, Sena and 
Udi^a — and three daughters — SalkgtaS, Tbsi and KitH.* 

^ Cv. zlix. 71. * Ibid., 1. 50 ff. 

2. KlttaggabOdhL — ^£dipada and son of MaWnda, nparSja to Sena 
n. and Kittl. He rebelled against Udaya H. and fled to Rohapa, whose 
ruler he killed. He was taken captive by Prince Mahinda, son of Kas* 
sapa, the yuvaraja of Udaya H., with the help of the general VaJIragga, 
in Malaya, and was probably killed by the latter at GuttasUa.^ 

» Cv.E04fl. 

Klttaggabodhipabbata. — A tank restored by Vljayahdha 

^ Cv. lx. 49. 


Kitts.— See Kittl (12). 


1. KlttL— A court official of Kassapa Vlkkamabahu, son of Mahinda ¥• 
He lived in Makkhakudrusa, and when the Co)as pillaged Rohapap he, 
with the help of the minister Buddha of Maragallaka, defeated them and 
drove them to Pulatthlpura. When the king offered him a boon, he de- 
sired that the portion of his revenues appropriated by the monks 
should be remitted.^ 

1 Cv. Iv, 26 £P. 


2. Kittl, — Commander-in-chicf of Kassapa Vikkamabahu. When the 
king died he seized the throne and reigned for eight days, till he was 
killed by Mahal&na-Kittl.^ 

1 Cv. Ivi. 7 f. 


3. Kittl.— The name of Vljayabfthu I. before he became king.^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 3, 46, 49. 

4. Kittl. — Commander-in-chief of Vikkamabahu. He was slain 

Viradeva.^ 


^ Cv. Ixi. 41. 


by 


5. Kittl LaAk&dhln&tha.— A general of Parakkamabfihu I. His son 

was LaAk&pura. They both took part in the great fight against Oajabfthu. 
In recognition of his services he was given the office of Lahkadhikarl i he 
was earlier known as the Sahkhan&yaka. He helped in liberating 
Gajabahu from the power of Mduibharapa, and later defeated the forces 
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of Gajabahu when they attacked Paiakkamabahu.* Eitti took part 
in the campaigns of -Paiakkamabaha against his foes, these latter being 
defeated at the Yakkhasukara ford and at BniagOma Later, as a result 
of disregarding the king's instructions, Eitti fell into the enemy’s banHa 
at Sumlla.* He was, however, pardoned and sent to Dl^havft^, where 
he helped in winning for Parakkamabahu the Sacred Bowl and the Tooth 
EeUc.* 

1 Cv. ixx. 206, 216-20, 278, 300, 318. * Ibid., bndi. 21, 122, 138, 

* Ibid., Izxiv. 90, 110, 119, 136 ff. 

6. Kttti.— Another general of Parakkamab&ha I.; one of the two 
Da^fanSyakabtaataro (q.v.), the other being SaAkhadh&tu. Eitti was 
granted the rank of Nagaragalla.^ 

^ Gv. Ixx. 280; Ixxii. 162. 

7. Kitti Adlpotthaki. — A minister of ParakkamabUiu I. He was 
first stationed at the Assamap^Akt ford and later at MaOgalaliagaiwft 
Afterwards he was sent to Anuradhapura against Mahlnila and to 
Eyanagama against Mfaib ha rapa/ He seems to have been known also 
as Bhap^&rapotthakl* and Jlvltapotthald.'' 

» Cv. laii. 27, 160, 207. * Ibid., Ixxii. 82. » Ibid., Ixxiv. 90. 

8. Kittt Lafik&pura.— A general of Parakkamab&hu I. and son of 
Kitti Labkfidhinatha.^ During the king’s campaign against his enemies, 
Eitti was posted at Balapasapa.* 

‘ Cv. Ixx. 218. * Ibid., Ixxiv. 178. 

9. Kitti Nagaraglri.— A general of Parakkamab&hu I. He was one of 

the generals in charge of the Sinhalese expedition to B&maflfla and led 
the attack against the port of Kusumi.^ 

^ Cv, IxxvL 60. 

10. Kitti Kesadhitu.— A general of Parakkamab&hu I. He was one 
of the leaders of the Sinhalese army which fought against the Dami]as.* 
He may be identical with Kltfl (9). 

^ C^ Ixxvi. 256, 269. 

11. Kittt Sen&patt. — General of LD&vatt. He deposed Co^agaAgay 
placed Lllavatl on the throne, and carried on the government for three 
years ^197*1200).^ He was a patron of learning.* 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 30. 


• P.L.C. 207. 
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12. Kttti (v.I. Klttt).— Daughter of Klttaggabodbi, ruler of Rotaafa, 
and wife of Halllllda» uparaja of Sena I.^ Her brothers were Kassapa^ 
SMia and Udaya. She had one daughter and four sons, one of whom 
was the Adipada of Eittaggabodhi.* 

1 Co. 1. 60, 60. ■ 76»d., li. 16, 04. 

13. Klttl. — Queen of Hahlnda IV. She built a pariveoa to the west 
of the ThQpftr&ma, and had baths built there and in Kappbagima and 
Clvaraoetiya. She dedicated a golden banner twelve cubits long to the 

MaU Thfipa.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 60 ff. 

Kittlg&ma.— A village in Ceylon, near Kotapabbata. It was the birth- 
place of TheraputtSbhaya, one of Dutthag&miapi’s chief warriors.^ 

^ Mhv. zziii. 65. 

KittlnissaAka, also known as Nissa<Uia Malla, king of Ceylon (1187- 
1196 A.C.). He was uparaja of Vi}ayabUia II., and became king after the 
murder of Mahlnda VI. Among his acts of piety were the building of a 
stone temple for the Tooth Belie at Pulatthlpura and the embellishment 
of the famous rock-temple at Jambttkola-vili&ra. His son was Vlrab&ha.^ 

^ For other details see Gv. Ixxx. 30 f!.; also Cv. Trs, ii. 127, n. 1 and 2. 

KlttinissaAka-vihara. — A monastery built by KlttinlssaAka and adorned 
with one hundred pasadas. He made endowments for its maintenance.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 21. 

Kittir&javalukagama.— A village in Rohana. A battle was fought 
there during the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 17. 

1. Klttislrlmegha.— Son of Moggallana II. and king of Ceylon from 
556 A.c. The length of his reign is uncertain ; he was slain by M ah ft n iga,^ 
RQpavati, queen of ParakkamabShu I., was probably a lineal descendant 
of this king.^ 

^ Cv. xli. 66-92; see also Cv. Trs, i. 61, n. 2. * Cv. Ixxiii. 136, 142. 

2. Kittisirlmegha.— Son of Mltta, sister of Vijayabfthu I. and of a 
Pa^^u king (Papfurald). M&n&bbarapa and Slrlvallabha were his 
brothers, and he married Vijayabahu’s daughter, Lokan&thft.^ After 

1 Cv. lix. 42, 44. 
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Vijayabahu’B death, Kittisirimegha ruled over the province of DvMasa- 
sabassaka at Mah&n&gahula with Mitta and JayaUhu I.* After the 
death of Manabharai^a, Kittisirimegha took over also his province of 
Boha^a.^ When Gajabahu succeeded Vlkkamabftbu II. Kittisirimegha 
fought against him, but was defeated by the king's officer Ooka^^a, and 
retired to his own province, where he was later joined by ParakkamabUlU 
at Safikbanftyakatthali/ Parakkama stayed with him, being adopted 
as his son, and his upamyana was held under Kittisirimegha's orders at 
Baddalattball/ When, however, Parakkama escaped from the prince's 
protection, he sent an army to capture him, but without success.* Later, 
Parakkama himself went to see Kittisirimegha in the company of his 
mother Ratnavali, and Kittisirimegha gave orders to his followers to 
regard the prince as their master. He himself died soon after.^ 

* Ibid., Ixi. 22-7. « Ibid., Ixiv. 18, 25, 36. 

® Ibid., Ixiii. 2. j ® Ibid., Ixvi. 67 ff. 

^ Ibid., Ixiii. 20, 34, 43. I ? ixvii. 16, 65, 60, 83, 87. 

3. Kittisirimegha. — Son of Manabharana by his second queen Pabbi- 
vatl. His grandfather was Sirivallabha.^ His father, on his deathbed, 
repented of the harm he had done to the Buddha’s religion and asked 
hia son to do reparation by joining Parakkamab&hu I. The latter, on 
hearing this, sent for Kittisirimegha and made him a member of his 
court.* 

^ Cv. Ixiv. 24. * Ibid., Ixxii. .303, 311. 

Kittisirir&Jasiha. — King of Ceylon (1767-1782 a.c.).^ 

^ For dotails of his reign see Cv. xeix. and e. 

Kittisibasura. — An important officer of state in Burma who, in 1531, 
wrote a Samvavi^ifi^nd on the Abbidhanappadipika.^ 

^ Bode: op, ciL, p. 67. 

Kittisena. — Son and successor of Kum&radh&tusena. He reigned 
only for nine months and was killed by his mother's brother, Slva.^ 

^ Cv. xli. 4. 

• 

Kintl Sutta.— Preached at Baliharapa in Kusinark. The Buddha tells 
the monks that they should school themselves in the higher lore taught 
by him, such as the satipaUhdm, iddhipdda, etc., and lays down rules 
on the. treatment of monks who dispute about the meaning and letter 
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of the Doctrinei and of those who are guilty of transgressions. The sutta 
derives its name from the first words (kinti) uttered by the Buddha in 
beginning the sermon.^ 

^ M. ii. 238 ff. 

Kindada Sutta. — Records part of a conversation between a deva and 
the Buddha at Jetavana. The deva asks what one should give in order 

to obtain certain results, such as strength, beauty, etc the Buddha 

explains.^ 

^ S. i. 32. 

Klnnara Jitaka=Bhattft|lya Jfttaka. — ^Found on the Bhllsa Tope under 
this name, evidently to distinguish it from the Candakbmara Jitidia.^ 

^ See Cunningham: Bhilsa Tope, Pb 27. 

Kinnari.— See KlQQar&. 

Klnnugha^du. — One of the great Yakkhas, mentioned in the AtanaJtiya 
Sutta, to be invoked when disciples of the Buddha are worried by evil 
spirits.^ He is one of the vassals of the Four Regent Oods.* 

1 D. iii. 204, * D. ii. 258. 

KlpiUlkd.— See KlmlkUa. 

Kimattha Sutta. — When Paribbajakas, holding other views, should ask 
why members of the Buddha’s Order live the holy life, the reply should 
be “ for the full understanding of dukkha” They should also be told 
of the way to such understanding.^ 

1 S. V. 6. 

1. KImatthi Sutta. — The first part is identical with Kimattha Sutta. 
If further questioned as to what is dukkha, monks should answer, eye 
is dukkha, rupa objects are dukkha, eye-contact, etc.”^ 

1 S. iv. 138. 

2. KImatthi Sutta. — A discussion between Sarlputta and Jambukhi- 
daka at NSlaka. “ What is the purpose of the good life V* “ The 
comprehension of 111.” “ Is there a way thereto V* “ Yes, the Noble 
Eightfold Way.”^ 

1 S. iv. 263. 


3. KImatthi Sutta.— See also SSmapdAka Saipyutta. 
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1. JOuatOilya SutUL—On the purpose of good actioiu, 1 k>w good 
ooaduot gradually rears a summit of righteousness, horn avippaiisSratS 
to vimuttifioftadassana. The sutta is a conversation between the Buddha 

and Ananda.^ 

^ A. V, 1 f. 

2. Kimatthiya Sutta.— Samo as abovo.^ 

1 A. V. 311 f. 

KlmlkUft. — A river near Jantugama. Meghiya Thera was attracted 
by a mango-grove on its banks and asked the Buddha’s permission to 
meditate there. Twice the Buddha refused; the third time he gave his 
permission. Meghiya went, but soon returned, finding that he could not 
concentrate his mind there. The river was evidently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Callka.^ According to the Vddm Commentary,^ it was so 
called because it abounded in black worms (Jcdlahmtnam' hahulatdya). 
v.l Klpllllka. 

» A. iv. 364 f.; ThagA. i. 149; Ud. iv. 1. ® UdA. 217. 

Klmlla, Klmllfi.— Sec Klmbila, Kimbili. 

Klmpakka Jitaka (No. 85). — The Bodhisatta was once the leader of 
a caravan. During a journey through a forest he gave orders to his men 
not to eat any fruit without his leave. Seeing the fruit of a kimpaJcha-tieei, 
which in appearance and flavour resembled a mango, some of the men 
ate of the fruit and died in spite of eiforts to save them. 

The story was related to a monk who was stirred to lust by the sight 
of a beautifully dressed woman in Savatthi. Lusts of the senses are like 
the fruit of the kimpakka-trce, sweet and attractive in the hour of en- 
joyment, but leading later to death.^ 

1 J. i. 367 f . 

1. Kimbila, Kimila, Kimmila.— Thera. A Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. 

He was converted with Bhaddiya and four other Sakyan nobles at Anupl- 
ya, shortly after the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu.^ The Theragdihd 
Commentary says that while at Anupiya the Buddha, in order to arouse 
Kimbila, conjured up a beautiful woman in her prime and then showed 
her to him passing into old age. Greatly agitated, Kimbila sought the 
Buddha, heard the Doctrine and, having entered the Order, in due course 

^ Vin. ii. 182; DhA. i. 112 f. bocame an arahant soon after ordination 

* ThagA. i. 236 f.; Thag. 118, 165 f., together with Bhagu; see also J. i. 140 
According to DhA. (i. 117) Kimbila I and AA. i. 108. 
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won arahantship. Eimbila seems to have maintained throughout his 
early friendship with Anuruddha, dwelling with him and Nandlya» now 
in this wood or park, now in that. The Buddha visited them at Pddna- 
vaqisadftya when he was going away, disgusted with the recalcitrant 
monks of KosambL’ They were in the OoslAgasalavana when the Buddha 
preached to them the Cfila-Gosl&ga Sutta, at the conclusion of which, 
Dl^ha Paralana Yakkha sang the praises of all three.^ Their number 
was increased by the presence of Bhagil, Kiqidadhftna, Revata and 
Ananda, on the occasion when the Buddha preached the Nalakaptna 
Sutta in the Pal&savana at Nalakapdna/ 

In three different places in the Anguitara Nikdya^ record is made of 
a conversation between Eimbila and the Buddha, when Eimbila asks 
how the Dhamma could be made to endure long after the Buddha's 
death and what were the causes which might bring about its early dis- 
appearance. The conversation took place in the Ve|uvana (Nleeluvapa ?) 
in Eimbila. According to the Anguttara Commentary,'* however, it 
would appear that the Eimbila mentioned here was not Eimbila the 
Sakyan but another. We are told that this Eimbila was a aetthiputta 
of Eimbila. He joined the Order and acquired the power of knowing 
his previous births. He recollected how he had been a monk at the 
time when Eassapa Buddha's religion was falling into decay, and seeing 
how the Faith was neglected by its followers, he made a stairway up a 
cliff and lived there as a recluse. It was this memory of his previous 
life which prompted Kimbila's question. 

Elsewhere* the Buddha is reported as questioning Eimbila at the same 
spot on the question of breathing. Eimbila remains silent though the 
question is put three times, Ananda intervenes and suggests that the 
Buddha should himself furnish the answer so that the monks may learn 
it and profit thereby. 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, Eimbila had been a householder; 
after the Buddha's death he erected a pavilion of salala-garlands round 
his cetiya.* He is probably to be identified with Salalamapfaplya 
Thera of the Apaddna}^ 

The Dhammapada Commentary^^ mentions a story which shows how 
delicately nurtured Eimbila was. One day, in a discussion with his 
friends, Anuruddha and Bhaddiya, as to where rice came from, Eimbila 
remarked that it came from the granary (kotthe). 


^ Vin. i. 350; J. iii. 489; sec also Upak- 
kilesa Sutta (M. iii. 155 if.) and ThagA. 
i. 276 f. 

« M. i. 205 ff. > Ibid,, i. 462 ff. 

* A. iii. 247; 339; iv. 84. 


’ AA. ii. 642. 

» S. V. 322 f. 

• ThagA. i. 236. 

Ap. i. 333. 

DhA. i. 115; iv. 126. 
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2. Klmblla. — A sejithiputta of Eimbila who later became a monk. 
See Kimbila (1). 

KImbUa Vagga. — The twenty-first section of the Pafieaka Nlpita 
of the Anguttara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas of which the Kimbila 
Sutta is the first. ^ 

1 A. iii. 247-61. 

Kimbila Sutta. — Records the conversation which took place at Ve{u- 
vana (Nioe}uvana ?) in Kimbila between Kimbila (q.v.) and the Buddha, 
regarding the continuance of the Doctrine after the Buddha's death.^ 

1 A. iii. 247, 339; iv. 84. 

Kimbila.— A town on the banks of the Ganges. It was in a veluvana} 
there the Buddha stayed and where the Kimbila and KimblU Suttas 
were preached.* According to the Anguttara Commentary^ it was the 
birthplace of the setthiputta Kimbila (Kimbila 2). The city existed in 
the time of Eassapa Buddha and was the residence of the woman who 
later became Ka^^amuit^^apetL* Among the palaces seen by Niml when 
he visited heaven was that of a deva who had been a very pious man 
of Kimbila.* Another such pious person of the same city was Rohaka 
with his wife Bhadditthlk&.* 

^ More probably a niceluoam; the ® A A. h. 642. 

Aiiguttara Commentary (ii. 642) explains ^ Pv. 12; PvA. 151. 

it aB a Mucaliiidavarui. ^ J. vi. 121. 

2 A. iii. 247, etc.; S. iv. 181 f.; v. 322. : • Vv. xxii. 4; VvA. 109. 

Kimbili Sutta.— Preached at Kimbila. The Buddha asks KimblU 
(q-v.) a question on the practice of breathing, and when he fails to reply 
Ananda requests the Buddha to teach the answer to the monks. The 
sutta deals with the method of breathing and the results thereof.^ 

1 S. V. 322 f. 

Kirapatika.— A household of Vesall, a pious follower of the Buddha. 
Once when the Buddha was staying in Vesall a poor man, wishing to give 
alms to him and to the monks, asked Kirapatika for money to provide the 
alms; Kirapatika gladly gave him much money and the Buddha and the 
monks were invited. But the monks, having heard of the man's poverty, 
had a full meal earlier, so that when the man served them with the food 
he had prepared they could eat but very little. The man was greatly 
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offended and the Buddha, hearing of it, made an order to the monks 
prohibiting such conduct.^ 

Buddhaghosa* says that the householder’s name was Kira, but that 
he was called Eirapatika on account of his great influence. He gave his 
workmen regular and generous wages. 

^ Vin. iv. 76 f. ■ Sp. iv. 817. 

Kir&ti.— A locality in Ceylon, near A{Isara. There Miytgeba once 
captured a fortification.^ 

Eirati may be the name of a tiny river.* 

^ Cv. Ixx. 165. * See Cv. Tra, i. 301, n. 1. 

Kir&ta. — Probably the name given to a tribe of jungle men. Their 
language is classed with those of the Ot^as, the Andhakas, the Yonakas ' 
and the Daml]a5, as a language of the MUakkhas (non>Aryans).^ 

^ J?.gF.,DA. i. 176; VibhA. 388; see also Zimmer: Altind. Lobon 34. 

KIr&vftpi. — A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I/; the modern 
Eiraveva.* 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 47. 2 Cv. Trs, i. 280, n. 5. 

Kirlndagama.—A village in Rohapa.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 07 ; for its identification see Cv. Tra. ii. 30, n. 5. 


Kiriya Sutta. — The three ways {ddmi^ slla, bhdmm) of acquiring merit, 
considered in the eight different results produced according as the one 
or the other is practised, in small measure or great.^ 

» A. iv. 241 f. 


Kilafljadayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a worker in reeds in Tivara and gave a mat of rushes to be offered to the 
Buddha Siddhattha. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king named 

Jutindhara (vX Jalandhara).^ 

1 Ap. i. 219. 


Kilesa Saipyutta.— The twenty-seventh 
Nihdya} 


1 S. iii. 232-4. 


division of the Samyutta 


1. Kilesa Sutta. — The five kinds of alloy which are used with gold — 
iron, copper, tin, lead and silver — ^and the similar five corruptions of 
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the heart — sensual desire, malevolence, sloth and torpor, excitement 
and worry, doubt and wavering.^ 

1 S. V. 92 f. 

2. Kilesa Sutta. — The seven bojjhahgas lead to liberation by knowledge.^ 

1 S. V. 93. 


KUesam&ra.— See Mara. 

Kileslya Sutta. — In the Commentary to the Rathavinita Sutta^ mention 
is made of a Eilesiya Sutta in which the Buddha preached BhagU Thera 
the virtues of solitude. I have not been able to trace a sutta of this 
name. The Themgdtkd Commentary^ says that the Buddha visited 
BhagU at B&lakalonakagama after his attainment of arahantship to 
congratulate him on his solitude (ekavihdraim anu'^mditurn). The 
SarnyutUi Commentary^ goes further and says that the Buddha visited 
him on the way from Kosambi to Pacmavamsadaya, and that during this 
visit the Buddha preached to him the advantages of solitude (ekaedravdse 
dnisamsam) for the whole day after the midday meal and the whole 
night (sakalajtacchdbhattan e'eva tiydnmrattin ca). The Vinaya passage,* 
however, which records this visit docs not make mention of any such 
special sermon, but merely says that the Buddha inquired after Bhagu’s 
health and wellbeing. vX SaAkllesiya Sutta. 

» MA. i. 361. I 3 SA. ii. 222. 

* ThagA. i. 380. I « Vin. i. 360. 

Klsalayapujaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was born in Dvaravati. One day, seeing the Buddha Siddhattha going 
through the air with his attendant monks, he threw up into the sky, as 
an offering, an asoka shoot covered with buds. Twenty-seven kappas 
ago he was a king named Ekassara.^ 

1 Ap. i. 200. 

Klsa-Vaccha (also called Vaccha Kisa^).— A hermit (m), the chief 
disciple of SarabhaAga. Desiring solitude, he lived in the park of King 
Dap4Aki> uear Kumbhavati in KallAga. A certain courtesan of the city 
walking about in the park, having lost the king’s favour, saw Kisa-.V accha, 
and considering the sight an ill-omen, she spat on him and threw her tooth 
stick at his head. That same day she received again the patronage of the 
king and decided that it was as a result of spitting on the hermit. Later, 

1 J. V. 160, 267. 
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when the purohita lost his office, she advised him to do as she had done, 
and by coincidence he, too, was restored. Some time after, the king 
going to quell a border rising, was advised to spit on the ascetic and throw 
his tooth stick at him; in this way he would find good luck. The king 
followed this advice, all his soldiers doing likewise. The king’s general, 
a supporter of Kisa-Vaccha, bathed the holy man, and on being told 
that the Gods would destroy the kingdom unless apology were made, 
urged the king to apologise. The king was, however, unwilling, and the 
whole tract of Kalinga, sixty leagues in extent, was turned into a waste ; 
only three people escaped unhurt — Kisa-Vaccha, the king’s general, and 
Hatuposaka Rama. Kisa-Vaccha himself was taken in a palanquin to 
Sarabhanga by two of Sarabhauga’s pupils.^ The story was evidently 
well known in India and is often referred to.* 

Kisa-Vaccha is mentioned in a list of eleven sages.* He is identified 
with Kolita (Moggallana).* 

2 J. iii. 463, 469; v. 133-6; MA. ii. « J. v. 267; DA. i. 266. 

699 ff. ’ * J. vi. 99. « J. v. 161. 

Kisafiaftklcea. — A naked ascetic {acelaka)^ contemporary with the 
Buddha and evidently a well-known head of a school; mentioned in 
company with Nanda Vaecha and Makkhali Gosdla.^ Kisasankicca is 
spoken of as one of the three shining lights of the A]ivakas* and is classi- 
fied among the paraniasukkhdbhijdtas in the chalahhjdti of the Ajivakas 
((/. V,)} Buddhaghosa* says that Kisa was his personal name and Sankicca 
that of his gotta. 

1 M. i. 238. 3 A. iii. 384; DA. i. 162. 

2 Ibid,, 524. ! * MA. i. 463. 

1. Kis&gotami Theri. — An arahant. She was declared chief among 
women disciples with respect to the wearing of coarse robes {lukkaciuara- 
ihardi(iam)} She came from a poor family in Savatthi.* GotamI was her 
name — she was called Kisa because of her thinness. She was married 
into a rich family, by whom she was disdainfully treated*; but as soon 
as she bore a son she was shown respect. The boy, however, died when 
just old enough to run about; his mother, distraught with grief, fearful 

^ A. i. 26; the DhA (iv. 166) contains a her ill treatment; on the contrary, it leads 
story of the Buddha speaking to Sakka us to expect that she should have been 
the praises of Kis&gotaml. greatly esteemed because, prior to her 

* Of a setthikula, which had fallen on arrival, her father-in-law’s wealth, forty 
evildayB,8ay8theApadana(p. 666, vs. 19). , crores in amount, had all turned into 

3 Bzeept by her husband says the Apa* j charcoal. When she touched the chor- 
dana (loc. ct7. 20). The DhA. (ii. 270 ff. ) coal it once more became gold. This 
account, however, makes no mention of ' account is found also in SA. i. 149* 

39 
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lest the dead child should be taken from her, went about with him on her 
hip, seeking medicine to revive his life. People laughed at her, until 
one wise man, realizing her condition, directed her to the Buddha. The 
Buddha asked her to bring him a mustard seed from a house where no 
one had yet died. In the course of her search for the impossible her 
frenzy left her, and having grasped the truth, she laid the child in the 
charnel field, and returning to the Master begged admission to the Order. 
She became a sotdpanna, and soon after, when her insight was developed, 
the Buddha appeared before her in a blaze of radiance and, listening 
to his words, she became an arahant.^ 

In the verses ascribed to her in the Therlgdthd,^ she incorporates the 
story of Paf&c&r& in her own psalm, as though to utter more fully the 
pageant and tragedy inherent in woman’s lot, whereof her own sorrow 
was but a phase. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was a householder's daughter 
in Haipsavatl, and having heard the Buddha assign to a bhikkhuni the 
foremost rank among wearers of coarse robes, she vowed that one day 


the same rank should be hcr’s. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha she was the fifth daughter of Klkl and 
her name was Dhamma. Then she entered the Order and lived a celibate 
Ufe.* She is identified with the lizard in the Tlttira JStaka.^ 

The Sarny utta Nihdya^ records a visit paid to her by Mfira as she sat 
resting in Andhavana. He was forced to retire discomfited. 

* ThigA. 174 flF.; Ap. ii. 564 f.; DhA. ® Ap. ii. 664 f.; ThigA. 190 f. 
i. 270 ff. ; AA. i. 205. ’ J. iii. 643. 

® vv. 213-23. 8 129 f. 


2. Kisagotaml. — A Khattiya-maiden of Kapllavatthu. She saw from 
her balcony Slddhattha Gotama returning in his chariot to his palace on 
receipt of the news that a son had been born to him. Ootami was 
gladdened by the sight of him, and gave vent to her exultation in the 
famous “ nibbuta-pada ” (nibuUd v/una sd rndta, etc.). 

Gotama was pleased by the mention of the word nihhuta^ which to 
him meant deliverance, and as a mark of his gratitude sent her the 
necklace of pearls which he wore, worth one hundred thousand. She 
accepted it gladly as a token of his love.^ She is sometimes* spoken of 
as a cousin of Gotama, his father’s brother’s daughter (pitucchdihxtS). 

^ J. i. 60.f.; BuA. 232f. j parallel has been drawn between this 

* E.g.f DhA. i. 70; DhSA. 34, A j story and that of Luke zi. 27. 

3. Klsftgotaqii.— Wife of the Buddha Phussa in his last lay life. Their 
son was Ananda.^ 


' Bu. ziz. 16. 
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4. Klsftgotaml. — One of the chief women supporters of the Buddha 

Ttssa/ 

^ Bu. xviii. 23. 


1. Klsagotaml Vatthu.— See Klsagotaml (2).^ 

1 DhA. L 70 f. 


2. Klsagotaml Vatthu.— The story of Klsagotaml (1). The introduc- 
tory part gives an account of her marriage.^ 

1 DhA. a. 270 £F. 

3. Klsagotaml Vatthu.~The story of Klsftgotami (1) becoming a sold 
yanna} 

^ DhA. Hi. 432 f. 


4. Klsagotaml Vatthu.-~The Buddha praises Kls&gotaml (1) in presence 

of Sakka/ 


1 DhA. iv. 156 f. 


Klhlmblla.— One of the villages given by Aggabodhl IV, for the main 
tenance of Dathaslva^S 'padkdmijhara} 

^ Cv. xlvi. 12, 


ffi{&girl.— Sec Kltkglrl. 


Kl)ako(ta. — A locality in South India where LaAkapura fought with 
the Damiks.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxvi. 207. 


KQapakhapfft. — The section of the Bhurldatta Jataka which deals 
with the capture of Bhurldatta and the preparations for an exhibition 
of his dancing powers.^ 

1 J. vi. 186. 

1. KQamaftgala. — A district in South India which Lahkapura subdued 
and gave over to H&|ava«^ Its chieftain (ndddlvdra) was Kulasekhara’s 
ally.* It was one of the two divisions of Mahgala, the other being called 

MelamaAgala. 

1 Cv, Ixxvi. 209-11. * Ibid,, Ixxvii. 80. 

2. K HaniaAg ii.lft^ — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 80. 
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KQttSra.— One of the gardens laid out by Parakkamabihu I.^ There 
was a sluice of the Parakkamasamudda at the end of the garden, and 
from this sluice branched off the Salalavatl canal.* 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 12. > Ibid., 43. 

Ki}dma94apa.— A building in Parakkamabfthu’s Dlpuyyftna. There 
the king used to amuse himself with connoisseurs of the merry mood.^'^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 117. 

Kl}enilaya. — A town in South India on the borders of Madhura/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 83. 

Kukut(h&. — A river; see Kakutthfi. 


Kukku Jataka (No. 396). — Contains several parables which the Bodhi- 
satta, as counsellor to Brahmadatta» king of Benares, employed for the 
king’s instruction. Like the peak of a roof which falls unless tightly 
held by the rafters, is a king who must be supported by his subjects 
who have been won over by his righteousness. As a citron must be eaten 
without its peel, so must taxes be gathered without violence. Like the 
lotus, unstained by the water in which it grows, is the virtuous man un- 
tainted by the world. 

The king is identified with Ananda.^ The occasion for the story is 
given in the Tesakuna Jataka. 

1 J. iii. 317 ff. 


Kukku Vagga. — The first section of the tiatta Nijjuta of the Jataka 
Commentary} 


1 J. iii. 317-63. 


1. Kukkuta. — One of three bankers of Kosambi, the others being 
Ghosaka and Pavarlya. Having heard from some ascetics, whom they 
had entertained, of the appearance of the Buddha, they went with these 
ascetics to Savatthl, each carrying offerings in five hundred carts. Hav- 
ing heard the Buddha preach, they became sotdpannas. They gave 
alms to the Buddha for a fortnight, and then, with his permission, re- 
turned to.Kosambi. They built monasteries in their gardens for the 
use of the Buddha and his monks, that built by Eukkuta being called 
the Kakku(ftrdma. The Buddha stayed one day at a time in each 
monastery, and on that day accepted the hospitality of its founder.^ 

^ 1)A. i. 318 f.; I)hA. i. 203 ff.; AA. i. 234 f.; PsA. 414. 
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It is said* that the bankers built a monastery for each league on the road 
between Savatthi and KosambI for the use of the Buddha during his 
journeys. 

■ MA. i. 640 f. 

2. Kukkuta. — A frontier town near Himavfi ; the capital of a kingdom 
three hundred leagues in extent, where Mall& Kapplna once ruled. There 
were three rivers to cross on the way from Kukkuta to Savatthi.' See 
also Kukkutavati. 

' ThagA. i. 607 f.; Ap. ii. 469. 

3. Kukku^. — A rock near Hlmava. Seven Paccoka Buddhas once 
lived there.' 

1 ThagA. i. 216; Ap. i. 178. 

1. Kukkuta Jitaka (No. 383). — The story of a cat who tried to deceive 
a cock — with the idea of eating him — by offering to become his wife. 
Her efforts failed. The cock was the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told to a monk who was tempted by the sight of a 
woman.' 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Bharhut Stupa.* 

^ J. iii. 265 f. ® Cunningham: PI. xlvii. 6. 

2. Kukkuta j&taka (No. 448). — The Bodhisatta was once the chief of 
a large flock of fowls. A falcon, by means of engaging speech, tried to 
become friendly with him in order to eat him, but his attempts failed. 
There could be no friendship between fowl and falcon, said the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Dedavatta’s attempts to 
kill the Buddha.' v,l Kukkuha. 

1 J. Iv. 56 IT. 

Kukkutaglri-parivepa.— A row of cells built by Kanitthatlssa after he 
had demolished the boundaries of the Hahavihara.' They were later 
restored by Hahaseua,* The place is also referred to as the Kukkuta- 
r&ma.* See also Appendix. 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 10. ■ Ibid,, xxxvii. 16; MT. 678. 

^ £!,g., 'Mhy, xxxvii. 16, 


Kokku^mitta.— A hunter. The daughter of a rich man in Rftjagaka 
looks out of her window on the seventh storey and seeing the hunter 
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pass through the street, falls in love with him. Learning from her slave 
that he is leaving the city the next day, she leaves her home secretly, 
joins Eukkutamitta on the road and elopes with him. Seven sons are 
bom to them who, in course of time, marry and set up households of 
their own. One day, perceiving that the whole family is ripe for conver- 
sion, the Buddha goes to the place where Eukkutamitta's nets are spread, 
leaves there his footprint and sits down under a tree. The hunter, having 
caught nothing, suspects that someone has set the animals free and on 
seeing the Buddha draws his bow. By the Buddha's power he is rooted 
to the spot, and likewise his sons who come with their wives to seek 
him. Eukkutamitta's wife also comes, and seeing what has happened 
exclaims in riddling phrase: “Do not kill my father." (It transpires 
that she had become a sotdpanna while yet a girl.) The family ask pardon 
of the Buddha, and all become sotdpannas. When the monks hear of 
this, they complain that Kukkutamitta's wife, though a sotapanna, had 
all this while assisted her husband to take life. The Buddha assures 
them that such is not the case. A man may take poison in his hand, 
but if there be no wound there no harm comes to him. 

In a previous existence, a county treasurer bid against a city treasurer 
for the principal share in the building of a shrine for the relics of Kassapa 
Buddha. When the city treasurer bid more than the county treasurer 
possessed, the latter offered to devote himself to the service of the shrine, 
together with his wife, his seven sons and their wives. Eukkutamitta 
was the county treasurer.^ 

1 DhA. hi. 24-31. 

Kukkufttp^akhadlka Vatthu. — A girl eats the eggs of a hen, the hen 
conceives a grudge against her and is reborn as a cat, who eats the eggs 
of the hen, who is the girl reborn. For five hundred births they thus 
return hatred for hatred. Finally the girl is reborn in Sdvatthi as a 
woman, and the hen as an ogress. The ogress eats two of the woman's 
children, and is about to eat the third when the woman seeks refuge in 
the monastery. The Buddha admonished them to return good for evil 
and they become friends.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 449 f. ; cp. the story of K&p (6). 

Kllkku^vatl. — According to some accounts the city, where 
BLapplna ruled before he became a monk, is called, not Kukkll|a 
but Eukkutavatl. Perhaps the former was the name of the county and 
the latter that of its capital. From here to S&vatthl was a distance of 
one hundred and twenty leagues, and there was a trade route between 
the two cities which merchants travelled on foot {ja^havdfs^ijd), and also 
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a loutfl from the HaUhlmsdess. Three rivers had to be crossed on the 
way: the AisvaeehS, the NDavUiaiift and the CandabUgft.^ 

* DhA. ii. 116 ff.; a less detailed account is given in SA. ii. 177 f. and AA. i. 176 f. 


Kakkatasflkara Sntta. — Few abstain from 
many do not.^ 

» S. V. 472. 


accepting fowls and swine, 


1. KnkkatSrftmi. — A monastery in Kosambl, built 
Kukkuta {q-v,)} 


^ DA. i. 318» etc. 


by the set^hi 


2. Kukku(&rima. — A pleasaunce in Pfttallputta. It was evidently 
the residence of monks from very early times, probably, for some time, of 
the Buddha himself. The Mahavagga^ mentions the names of several 
theras who lived there: Nilavislt Sftpavftsl, Gopaka, Bhagu, Phalika- 
sandana. The Samyutta Nikdya* records several discussions which took 
place there between Ananda and Bhadda. It may have been a favourite 
resort of Ananda, for we £nd the householder Dasama of Afthakanagara 
going there to enquire as to his whereabouts.* It was also (probably 
at a later date) the residence of Ndrada who converted King Mup^a,* 
and afterwards of Sopaka, the upajjhdya of Slggava^ and of Cap^&vajji, the 
teacher Mogallputta-Tissa.* Buddhaghosa* mentions that the Kukkuta- 
rama was made by Kukkuta Setthl, but gives no further particulars. Here 
there is probably some confusion with the arama of the same name at 
Kosambi, Hiouen Thsang’ says that the Kukkutarama was to the south- 
east of the old city of Pataliputta and was built by Asoka when he first 
became a convert to the Buddha’s religion. “ It was a sort of first-fruit 
and a pattern of majestic construction.” Only the foundation of the 
building was left at the time of Hiouen Thsang’s visit. It is probable that 
this account refers to the Asok&rdma which Asoka built as the first of his 
Buddhist structures, and that the Asokarama was constructed on the 
site of the old Kukkutarama. It is significant that the Pali books, in 
recording Asoka’s doings, make no mention of a Kukkutarama existing 
in his time, though the Sanskrit texts, the Divyavadawa,® for instance, makes 
frequent reference to it. If the conjecture made above, namely that the 
Asokarama replaced the Kukkutarama, be correct, it may have been that 
the place was known by both names in Asoka’s time. 

1 Vin. i. 800. * MA. ii. 671; AA. ii. 866. 

• S. V. 16 f.; 171 f. ’ Beal: op, eit. ii, 96. 

• A. V. 342; M. i. 349. ® pp. 381 f., 430 if.; see also Smith; 

• A. iii. 67 f. * Mhv. v. 122. Asoka, 183, 193 £. 
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3. Kukku^rima.— See Kukkafagtrl-parlve^a. 

Kukkutkr&ma Satt& . — Three suttas which contain discussions between 

Ananda and Bhadda, at the Kukkiit&r&ma in Pfttaliputtai regarding the 
righteous life.^ 

1 S. V. 15 f. 


Kukkutlka.— See Gokulika, 

Kukkuttha.— See Kakudha (5). 

Kukku^tha.— See Kakutfhfi. 

Kukkura. — A rock near Himavae The Buddha Vipassi once visited 
it, and Pupphathupiya lived there in a previous birth.^ 

^ Ap. i 158. 

1. Kukkura Jataka (No 22). — Because his carriage straps, left in the 
rain, are gnawed by his own dogs, the king of Benares orders all dogs 
except his own to be killed indiscriminately. The Bodhisatta, who is 
the leader of the pack of dogs in the cemetery, visits the king, points out 
to him his iniquity, and reveals the truth by causing an emetic to be 
administered to the king's dogs. Having convinced the king, the Bodhi- 
satta teaches him the ten stanzas of Righteousness found in the Tesakuna 
Jataka {dhamman cara mdhdrdja, etc.).^ Great are the benefactions 
made to dogs thereafter. The Bodhisatta's teacliing lasted for ten thou- 
sand years under the name of Kukkurovada. 

The king is identified with ,5nanda.® The occasion for the story is 
given in tlie Bhaddasala Jdtaka. 

1 J. V. 123. a J. i. 175 flf. 

2. Kukkura Jdtaka.-— See Kakkara. 

Kukkuravatlka Sutta.— Preached at Haliddavasana to Puppa, follower 
of the Bovine Vow (living like an ox), and to Acelaka Senlyat follower 
of the Canine Vow. In answer to their persistent questions, the Buddha 
says that the further state of both is either purgatory or rebirth as an 
animal (among cattle and dogs respectively). He then proceeds to 
describe the four kinds of actions: (1) Dark, with dark outcome ; (2) bright, 
with bright outcome; (3) both dark and bright with similar outcome; and 
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(4) neither dark nor bright with corresponding outcome. Both Pu^^a 
and Seniya take refuge in the Buddha, Seniya later becoming an 
arahant.^ 

1 M. i. 387 fiF. 

Kukkurovftda. — See Kukkura J&taka (1 ). 

Kukkii]a. — One of the nirayas. King Danjiakl was born there because 
of his heinous crime.^ Sarabhatiga spoke of him as sufEering there, sunk 
in a mass of glowing coals {huklcida) one hundred leagues deep; huge 
glowing sparks fall on him and enter his body through nine sores.* 
Beside this niraya are the Guthaniraya and the Slmballvana.* 

1 J. V. 114, 143; TtvA. 195. 8 j. y. 144. * M. iii. 185. 

Kukkula Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Khandha Saipyutta.' 

1 S. iii. 177-80. 

Kukku}a Sutta. — The Ariyan disciple feels aversion from body, feeling, 
etc., because he knows that they are a mass of glowing embers.' 

1 S. iii. 177. 


Kukkuha.— See Kukkuta (2). 

KuJJatlssa Thera. — An arahant. He lived in MaAgana in Ceylon, and 
was mentioned by the Sahgha to King Saddh&tlssa as being worthy of 
his special worship. The king travelled five leagues to see him, but the 
thera, lest the king should invite him to the palace, lay down on a bed 
at the time of the king^s arrival and started scratching letters on the 
floor. The king decided that the thera was not an arahant and went 
away. When he was blamed for having displeased so pious a king, the 
thera undertook to make amends. He requested that, after his death, 
he should be placed in a covered palanquin containing also a second bed. 
This was done and the palanquin travelled by air to Anur&dhapura, 
performing many miracles, applauded by the people. In Anuradhapura 
it circled round the Thuparima and the Slttcetiya and, when it reached 
the LohapSs&da, the thera Mahdvyaggha entered the palanquin, lay down 
on the spare bed and entered nibbana. The king made offerings of 
flowers and perfumes to the palanquin and it descended to earth, for 
such had been Kujjatissa’s desire. The bodies were burnt and thupas 
were erected over the relics.^ 

1 AA. i. 384 f. He is probably identical with KhUddaka-TISM (g.v.). 
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KnftcanSgs, KafijMSga.— Son of Kanlfthatlssa and king of Ceylon 
(246-8 A.o.) He slew his elder brother KhuJJan&ga. During hie reign 
occurred the Ekani]lka famine, but the king maintained his benefactions 
uninterrupted. He was deposed by Slrlniga.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 19 ff.; Dpv. xxii, 33. 

1. Kufijara. — Devanampiyatissa^s elephant, tied to the plough which 
marked the stmd of the Hahivlhara.^ 

^ Dpv. xiv. 28; Mbv. 134; see also Mhv., p. 331. 

2. Kufijara. — One of the chief lay patrons of Revata Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. vi. 23. 

Kufijarahinaka. — A monastery built by Lafijatissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 27. 


Kutokan^atissa (Kutikannatissa).— Second son of Hahaeu}! and king 
of Ceylon (16-38 a.c.). He had entered the Order through fear of the 
infamous Anuld, but later he led an army against her and slew her. He 
founded the Pelagama-vihara, built the Vannaka canal, and laid out the 
Padumassara park. He founded, for his mother, a nunnery called the 
Dantageha. He had also constructed a wall, seven cubits high, round 
Anuradhapura. Bhatikabhaya was his son and successor.^ The Difa- 
vamsa^ appears to call him Kutika^pa-Abhaya, and speaks of him 
as a very devoted supporter of the nuns. 

Kutakanna had a horse of the Ajuniya race called Gulavapna.^ 

Two theras arc mentioned in the Vibhanga Commentary^ as having 
been held in special esteem by the king — Culasudhamma Thera of 
Glrlgamakanpa and Tipltoka-Culanaga Thera. 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 28 ff. ! ’ *'* SA. i. 27 ; MA. ii. 654. 

* Dpv. xviii. 37; but see xx. 31, where | * VibhA. 452. 

he is called Tlssa and his son Nftga. 


1. Kutajapupphlya Thera.— An Arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago 
he offered a Ari/to/a-flower tq Phussa Buddha. Seventeen kappas ago 
he was king three times under the name of Pupphlta.' 

1 Ap. i. 191. 

2. Kutajapupphlya Thera. — Thirty-one kappas ago, while travelling 
through the air, he saw the Pacceka Buddha Sudassaua at Cftvala near 
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Hixuava, and offered him a kutaja flower.^ He ia probably identical 
either with Hftrita* or Candana Thera.^ 

1 Ap, ii. 461. a ThagA. i. 88. ® /6td., i. 395 f. 

Kllflddyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he made a 
hut for a Buddha. Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king sixteen times 
under the name of Sabbattha-abfalvass!.^ 

1 Ap. i. 229. 

Kutldusaka J&taka (No. 321). — A singihAmAt seeing a monkey 
shivering in the rain, suggested to him that he should build a nest. The 
monkey, in envy, destroyed the bird^s nest. 

The story was told in reference to a novice Uluhkasaddaka» who had 
burnt down Maha-Kassapa^s hut in a forest near Rajagaha. At that 
time Maha Kassapa had two novices, one serviceable and helpful and 
the other ill-behaved. Whatever was done by his comrade the latter 
would pretend that he himself had done it. One day, in exasperation, 
the good novice heated water for the Elder's bath and then hid it in 
a back room, leaving only a little in the boiler. When the other novice 
saw the steam rising he informed the Elder that his bath was ready. 
When asked where was the water, he let a ladle down into the almost 
empty boiler and the ladle rattled. When the story became known he 
was nick-named Ulunkasaddaka Rattle-ladle "). 

Being found fault with on this and several other occasions, he bore 
the Elder a grudge, and one day, having set fire to the Elder's hut, ho 
ran away. Later he was born first as a peta and then in Avid. This 
incident was reported to the Buddha by monks who came from 
Rajagaha. 

The monkey of the Jataka is identified with the wicked novice.^ 

1 J, iii. 71 ff. 

Ku^ldusaka Vagga. — The third chapter of the CatuJcJca Nipdta of the 
Jdtaha Commentary} 

1 J. iu. 7M02. 

Kutidh&paka Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth he looked after 
the cell of Siddhattha Buddha and burnt incense in it from time to time.^ 

1 Ap. i. 223 f. 

1. Kllflvlhftrl Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a nobleman 
in the Va)]l country, and having heard the Buddha preach the Ratana 
Sutta he left the world. One day, while striving after insight, he was 
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caught in the rain and sought shelter in a woodman's hut. As soon as 
he sat down there on a mat he became an arahant. The Buddha, having 
heard by virtue of his divine ear the conversation between the monk 
and the watchman, uttered verses of approbation. The monk was so 
called because he obtained insight in a hut. 

In the past he had given cool water to Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

He is probably identical with XJdakapuJaka Thera of the Apaddna.^ 

^ Thag. V. 56; ThagA. i. 129 f. * Ap. i. 142 f. 

2. Kutlvlhari Thera . — An arahant. His story is similar to the above. 
He pursued his meditations in a very old hut and had thoughts of building 
another ; but a spirit, seeking his welfare, pointed out to him in words 
which, though simple, carried a profound meaning, that a new hut would 
mean new pain. Thus urged on, Kutivihari became an arahant. 

In the past he gave a fan of split reeds to Padumuttara Buddha.^ 
He is probably identical with Nalamdliya Thera of the Apaddna} 

1 Thug V. 67; ThagA. i. 1.30 f. ® Ap. i. 143 f. 

Kutulhbariya. — A monastery in Rohapa. A novice living there was 
in the habit of getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakapna 
in the district. It was a time of scarcity, and one day, seeing a guest in 
the house, he took only one ladleful. The Lambakanua was greatly 
pleased, and when he reported the matter to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, they gave the novice sixty meals in perpetuity.^ 

1 AA. ii. 262. 

Kutumbiyahgana. — A village in Ceylon in the district of Girl. It was 
the birthplace of Ve}usumana.^ vJ. KumbiyaAgaua. 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 08. 

1. Kutumblyaputta-Tlssa Thera.— Ho once went to Jetavana with 
twenty-nine of his friends from Sivatthi to make offerings to the Buddha. 
Having heard the Buddha’s preaching, they all became monks. After 
five years' residence with their teachers, they wished to retire into soli- 
tude and obtained from the Buddha topics for their meditations. While 
on the way to the forest, Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa weakened in his deter- 
mination and turned back. When the rains were over, the ’ others, 
having won arahantship, returned and reported their various attainments 
to the Buddha. Kutumbiyaputta heard the Buddha praise them, and 
made up his mind to follow their example and so to go back with them 
the next day to the forest. That same night, however, filled with a 
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yearning not to delay in beginning his austerities, he slept in an upright 
posture; but in the middle of the night he fell down and broke his thigh- 
bone. This accident delayed the departure of the other monks, and the 
Buddha, hearing of it, blamed Tissa for his unesasonable zeal and re- 
lated the Varana jfttaka, showing how, in the past too, he had behaved 
similarly.^ 

The Commentaries^ lead us to believe that Kutumbiyaputta did 
ultimately attain arahantship, for he is mentioned several times with 
Pitlmalla and others as an example of one who put forth great exertion 
while suffering severe pain, in order to win his goal. 

1 J. i. 316 f. 

> SA. ii. 216; AA. i. 29; see also tf.v. Padh&nakammlka-TiBia. 

2. Ku|umbiyaputta-Tissa.— An arahant. He lived in Plyafkgudipa. 
Dutthagimapi, fleeing from the battle at Ou|aflganIyaplt|hl, wished to 
give a share of his food to a monk before sitting down to eat. When 
the meal-time was announced, the thera Gotamai heaejng it with his 
divine ear, sent Kutumbiyaputta to receive the share set apart for the 
brotherhood.^ It transpired later that the food so received wa^ divided 
by Kujjumbiyaputta among twelve thousand monks in Piyangudipa.* 

1 Mliv. xxiv. 22 ff.; xxxH. 31 f. * Ibid,, xxxii. 66; MT. 608. 

Ku(ep4u.— A vassal of the Catummaharajikas, present at the preaching 

of the Maha Samaya Sutta/ 

1 D. ii. 268. 

Kutelltlssamahavlh&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon. It was once the 
residence of a Sama^era of great iddAi-power who later lost all these 
powers as a result of falling in love with a weaver’s daughter of Kabu- 
pelanda.^ It may perhaps be the same as the Kut&U-vihara 
1 VibhA. 293; but boo MA. ii. 700. 

Kuttaplfl.— A large village given by Kittisirlrajasiha for the main- 
tenance of the sacred Footprint in Samaiiaku(a.^ 

1 Cv. c. 226. 

Kutthuka.— -The general of Sena II. He built the jjarive^^a, which 

was called Senasenapatl.^ See also Potthakuttha. 

1 Cv. li. 88. 

Ku^llftrasablia. — Some sort of council chamber, probably attached 
to the Court in Ceylon. Klttisirimeglia is mentioned as employing the 
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Berrioes of the head of the sabha to fetch the prince PMakkanuUlni 
from his retreat.* 

» Cv. bcvi. 61. 

KatliSrivUl&ra.--A monastery in AmbafthldKOla used by Moggallftna I. 

as his headquarters in his campaign against Kass^ia I.* 

^ Cv. xzxix. 21. 

Ku^fadhana.— See Ku^^adhana. 

Ku^appunallura. — A market town in South India in the district of 

VlragaAga.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 131. 

1. Kupila. — One of the seven great lakes in the region of the Himalaya. 
The Buddha once visited it with a large concourse of Sakyan youths 
who had joined the Order, and on that occasion he j»rcached the Kup&la 
Jfttaka (q.v,)} The sun’s rays never reached the waters of the lake, 
which were therefore never warm.® According to Buddhaghosa,® the 
Kujriala* Jataka was actually preached on the banks of the Kunaladaha. 

1 J. V. 416; MA. ii. 692, 1021; AA. ii. I * SnA. ii. 407. 

769, etc. I 3 Ibid,, i. 368; BA. ii. 676. 

2. Kup&la. — The Budhisatta, born as the king of the Citrakokilas. He 
lived in a beautiful forest in the Himalaya, attended by three thousand 
five hundred hen birds. He was carried about on a stick by two birds 
while in front, behind, above and below flew his vast retinue, guarding 
him from all harm and providing for all his needs. He distrusted and 
despised all womankind, and his stories of their wiles, as related by him to 
his friend Pup^amukha, are given in the Kup&la Jataka (j.u.). 

Kup&la j&taka (No. 536). Kupala, king of the Citrakokilas, though 
well served by his hen birds, always despised them and found fault with 
them. The king of the Fhussakokilas, Piippamukha, on the other hand, 
always sang the praises of his escort. One day the two kings met, and 
PmiK^amukha asked Kupala why he was not more gracious to his ladies. 
“ Because I know too much about women,” was the answer; but Puppa- 
makha was not in a mood to discuss the matter any more. Later, Fuppa- 
mukha fell ill, and his hen birds deserted him and came to Eupala. He 
drove them away, ministered to Puppamukha, and cheered him. Some 
time after, Eupala, seated on the Manosilfttala in Himava,^ started to tell 

^ According to Buddhaghosa (D. ii. 676), this was on the banks of the Kupiladaha 
(«•»•)• 
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his friend of the wickedness of women. Hearing of this, many inhabitants 
of numerous worlds came to listen to him, among them Ananday king of 
the vultures, and the ascetic Ntrada. Many were the instances given 
by Eu^ala to illustrate the deceitfulness, ingratitude and immorality of 
women— -among them the stories of Ka^ld, Saeeatapftvli KUdfl, KaraA- 
gavi| Brahmadatta's mother who sinned with Paficftlaca^^Af I'ko queen 
Klwarft, Paficap&pft and PiAglyani. Eui^ala^s diatribe was followed by 
Ananda’s, and his by Narada's, each claiming to speak from facts within 
their knowledge. In the stories related by Kiu^iala, the bird-king is 
identified with one of the characters concerned in each story, so that he 
was able to speak with authority. Thus he was AJJuna^ one of Eaij^ha’s 
husbands ; the goldsmith in the story of Saccatapavi ; the Garu^a in 
Kakatl’s tale; ChalaAgakumara, who misconducted himself with Kuran- 
gavi ; Pancalacaiada, lover of Brahmadatta’s mother ; the chaplain, also 
called Pancalaca^ida, who saved Kiij^iara from her husband’s wrath; 
Baka, one time husband of Pancapapa; and Brahmadatta, husband of 
PingiyanL 

PuQ]gLamukha is identified with Ud&yi, the vulture-king with Ananda 
and Narada with Sfirlputta. 

The preaching of the Kui^ala Jataka was followed by that of the 

Mah&samaya Sutta. 

This Jataka was related in order to destroy the discontent that rose in 
the hearts of the Sakyan youths, kinsmen of the Buddha, who, having 
entered the Order, were troubled by the thought of the wives they had 
left behind. The Buddha therefore took them to the Himalaya, showed 
them the magnificent beauty of the region, particularly the miraculous 
splendours of the Eu^aladaha, and there preached to them. At the end 
of the Jataka they all became arahants. We are told* that that very day 
they became arahants. See also the Cu|a Kupala Jataka. 

^ J. V. 412-56; also DA. ii. 674 fi’.; A A. i. 173. Fur particulars of the names men- 
tioned in this article see s.v, 

Kupalft. — The name of a river (niahdnadt) which flows out of the 
Kui^ialadaha. It dries up when, at the end of the kappa, the fourth sun 
rises.^ 

^ A. iv. 101. 

KupUna.— See Kapfadb&na. 

Kuppa. — A yakkha‘who once inhabited a forest, called Kupfadhftna^ 
after him. 


^ UdA. 122. 
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[ KnofakakaoeUsliidhAva J&taka 

Ku^fakakueehlsindhava Jfttaka (No. 254). — A householder was lodging 
in a poor old woman’s house on the road from Benares to Uttarftpatha. » 
During his stay there his thoroughbred mare foaled, and the foal was 
given to the woman at her request, in part payment of her charges. 
She brought up the foal as though he were her own child. Some time 
after, the Bodhisatta, who was then a householder, happened to pass the 
same way and discovered the thoroughbred’s presence by the behaviour 
of his own horses. The woman agreed to part with the foal to him for 
a large price on condition that he should be provided with all manner of 
luxuries. The Bodhisatta kept his word, and when the king came to in- 
spect his horses, made the foal, who knew his own worth, exhibit his 
marvellous powers. The king installed him as his state horse, and there- 
after the lordship of all India passed into the king’s hands. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta. Once, when the Buddha 
was returning to Savatthi after a tour, the citizens decided to celebrate his 
arrival by each one taking on himself the task of feeding a certain number 
of monks in the Buddha’s retinue. A poor old woman wished to feed a 
monk, but all the monks were already allotted, only Sariputta remaining. 
She invited him to her house, and he accepted her invitation. When it 
became known that Sariputta was to feed with her, the king and all the 
r*ch citizens of Savatthi sent her food and garments and money to help 
in her entertainment of the Elder. As a result, through the kindness of 
Sariputta, she became rich in a single day. 

Sariputta is identified with the thoroughbred of the Jataka.^ 

This is evidently the same story as that which, in the Dhammapada 
Commentary,^ is called the Kupjiakasindhavapotaka Jataka. But there 
the story is related, not in reference to Sariputta, but to the Buddha him- 
self, because he accepted a cake of rice-husks from the slave-woman 
Puppa (q-v,). This is probably due to some confusion with two or more 
stories of similar import. See also Kup^akapuva Jataka. 

^ J. ii. 286 fif. ^ iii. 326. 

Kup^aka-kumara. — The lay name of the ascetic Khantlv&di 

^ J. iii. 39. 

Kupfakapttva Jataka (No. 109). — The Bodhisatta was once a tree-sprite 
in a castor-oil tree and received worship and ofierings from many people. 
Among them was a very poor man who, having nothing else to offer at the 
tree, took a cake made of husk powder. But wheja he saw the other rich 
ofierings, he felt that the sprite would never accept so humble a gift and 
wished to eat the cake himself. The tree-sprite appeared, took the 
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offering, and revealed to the man that heaps of treasure lay buried under 
the tree. The man informed the king of this, and the king, in return, 
appointed him royal treasurer. 

The story was told in reference to a poor man of Sftvatthl. Once the 
people of a whole street in that town pooled their resources in order to 
entertain the Buddha and his monks to a meal of rice-gruel and cakes. 
The poor man, unable to afford anytiiing else, made a bran-cake and by 
sheer determination put it in the alms-bowl of the Buddha himself. 
When it became known that the Buddha had accepted it, people of all 
classes crowded round the man offering him wealth if he would share with 
them the merit he had gained. After consulting with the Buddha, the 
man accepted the offers, and the gifts he received amounted to nine crores. 
That same evening the king appointed him treasurer.^ 

1 J. i. 422 f. 

Ku^d^diaslndhavapotaka Jfitaka.— See Kundakakucchisindhava J&- 
taka. 


Kup4adh&na Thera. — An arahant. He was proclaimed the first 
among those who received food tickets [saldka)} He came of a brahmin 
family of S&vatthi and his name was Dhina. He knew the Vedas by 
heart, and when advanced in years, heard the Buddha preach and joined 
the Order. From that day, however, in all his movements the form 
of a young woman followed him wherever he went, though he himself 
could not see the figure. This caused great merriment and evoked 
many sarcastic remarks, which he could not understand. When he 
went for alms women would put into his bowl two portions of food, 
saying, “ One is for your Reverence and the other for your friend, the 
young lady, your companion." In the monastery the novices and 
young monks would point at him and say; “ Look, our venerable one 
has become a (gallant ^). From this he became known as Kopfa* 

or Kup^dh&na. Driven to distraction by this teasing, he became 
abusive and was reported to the Buddha, who bade him be patient as 
he was only being pursued by the remnant of an evil kamma. Pasenadl^ 
king of Kosala, hearing of Kundadhana, was interested, and being 
satisfied by personal investigation that the Elder was blameless, provided 
him with all necessaries, so that he need no longer go round for alms. 
This enabled him to concentrate his mind, and he became an arahant. 
Thereupon the figure of the woman disappeared. 

Kupd&dhana^s claim to be the first among receivers of saldka was due 


1 A. I 24. 


40 
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to the fact that he it was who received the first food-ticket when the 
Buddha visited ttaU-SubhadU at UgganagaTs> Cnltai-Siibhiiddft at 
Sfiketa» and also the Sunfijiaranta-lanapada.* Only khl^asavas were 
allowed to accompany the Buddha on these visits. 

Ku^dadhana’s determination to attain this special eminence was formed 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. Once he gave Padumuttara a 
well-ripened ‘‘comb'" of bananas«when the Buddha arose from a long 
trance. As a result he became king of the devas eleven times and king 
of men twenty-four times. 

He was an earthbound sprite in the time of Kassapa Buddha. Seeing 
two monks, firm friends, on their way to the uposatha held by the Buddha, 
he had a mischievous desire to test their friendship, and when one of 
the monks retired into the forest leaving the other on the road, he 
followed the former, unseen by him, assuming the form of a woman 
arranging her hair, adjusting her garments, and so on. The second 
monk, seeing his friend return and shocked by his apparent misde- 
meanour, left him in disgust, refusing to perform the uposatha with 
him. Realising the effect of his practical joke, the sprite did all he could 
to make amends, but the fricndshii» of the two monks was for ever 
spoilt. The sprite suffered the fears of liell for a whole Buddha-era, 
•nd even in his last birth as Kuiidadhana his evil kamma pursued 
him, as seen above.* 

Kundadhana was among those to whom the Buddha preached the 
Nalakapana Sutta, and was therefore probably a friend of AnUTUddha 
and the other Sakyan nobles present on that occasion * v.L 

dhana, Kopthadhana, Kudd^dhana. 

s For details of these visits see ft.v. in DhA. iii. 52 f. differs very slightly m 

3 AA. i. 146 ff.; Thag. A. i. 62 ff.; also certain details. 

Ap. i. 81 f.; Thag. 15. The version given ^ M. i. 462. 

Kupd^dhanavana. — A forest near, the Koliyan village of KupdiyA-^ 
It was once the residence of the yakkha Kunda, who favoured offerings 
made to him with kuvi,d>a-dhdna (vessels containing rice-powder ?). A 
woman, who was the head of a village {gdmapatikd), formed a settle- 
ment on a spot indicated by the yakkha and was guarded by him. 
She thus came to be knowi^ as Ku9dly&> when, later, the Koliyan 
nobles built a city on the same spot, the city was known as.Euud^yB*- 
In the forest tract the Koliyan nobles built a monastery for the Buddha 
and.his monks. It was while the Buddha was dwelling in this monastery 
that Suppavisi gave birth to Slvall^ after prolonged labour pains, which 

1 DhA. (iv. 192) calls it Kupfikollya (v.l Kupdlbellya). 
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only ceased after she received the Buddha's blessing.* v.l. 

KiqiflUiia, Kofliiiia. 

* Ud. ii. Si UdA. 122; DhA. iv. 192 f.; J. i. 407. 

Ku946y6hho^(?). A locality in South India, where LaAUptm once 
pitched his camp.* 

^ Cv. Izxvi. 176. 

Kunfayamutta.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was 

defeated in battle by LaftkftpuTa.^ 

1 O. Ixxvi. 94, 177. 

Kup^ar&yana.— See Kapfar&yftna* 

Kup^la {v.l Kulakunfala) Thera.— An arahant. He came of a brah- 
min family of S&vatthi and entered the Order, but from want of mental 
balance he could not concentrate his thoughts. Then, one day, while 
begging for alms, he saw how men conducted water whither they wished 
by digging channels, how the fleteher fixed the arrow shaft in his lathe 
surveying it from the corner of his eye, how the chariot-makers planed 
axle and tire and hub. Dwelling on these things, he soon attained 
arahantship. 

In the past he was a park-keeper, and gave a coconut to the Buddha 
Vlpassl, which the Buddha accepted while travelling through the air.^ 
Perhaps he is to be identified with Nftlikerad&yaka Thera of the Apa- 
ddna.^ The same A paddna- verses, however, are also ascribed to Khltaka 
Thera.® The verse attributed to Eupdala in the Theragaihd^ occurs 
twice in the Dhamimpada^ and is in the Dhamniapada Corntnentary 
mentioned as having been preached once in reference to Papfita-Sima- 
pera,® and once in reference to Sukha-Samanera.® 

^ ThagA. i. 71 f. ' ® Thag. 19. 

a ii. 447 f. , * DhA. ii. 147. 

* ThagA. i. 315 f. ® Ibid., iii. 99. 

Kup^lakesl.— See Bhaddfi Kupfalakesl. 

Kupfalakesittheri Vatthu.— The story of Bhadd& Kiip^abkesl^ (q.v.). 

1 DhA. ii. 217 ff. 

— The name given to the offspring of the 8drikd{myna,)- 

bird in the Tesakupa J&taka identified with Uppalavaopk.^ 

1 J. V. 126. 
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Kn y^aHwl- pafthit, — The questions asked by the king and the answers 
given by Kapfallnl, as stated in the Tesakuna Jttaka.* 

»J. V. 120. 

Kuftfallya. — A Paribbajaka who visits the Buddha at the Afijanavana 
in Sftketa. He asks the Buddha what profit comes from the Buddha’s 
way of living. The conversation leads to a discussion of the bqjjhangaa, 
the aalipatthanas and virtuous ways of behaviour. At the end of the 
diccussion Ku^daliya becomes the Buddha’s follower.^ 

» S. V. 73 ff. 

1. KUQ^Ali* — 'I'hc sdn'Ard-bird of the Mahaummagga Jataka is identified 
with Kuq^L^ The reference is probably to Bhadda KlU^jalakesI. 

1 J. vi. 478. 

2. Ku^dali.— The name of the she-ass in the V&taggaslndhava Jfttaka^ 
(?•«•)• 

1 J. ii. 338 f. 

3. Klll(^d^b — The name of a vimaita in Tfivatiipsa. In this viniatia was 
born a man who once tended Sariputta and Moggallfina and looked after 
them when they stayed in a vihara in KSsi.* 

1 Vv. vi. 8: VvA. 295 f. 

4. Ktip4^* — A brahmin, importer of foreign goods. Ho was a friend 

of Di^hibhaya and lived in Dv&ramap^ala.^ 

^ Mhv. zziii. 24. 

Kupfall Sutta. — Becords the visit of Klip^aliya to the Buddha.* 

* S. V. 73 ff. 

Kopfavana.— See Gundivana. 

KopfasiU.— A suburb of Sirivadphanapura (Kandy), on the banks of 
the ]laUvfiliika-gaAg&. It was laid out by King Narliidasllia, who made 
it his favourite residence.* KittisIrli&Jaidha planned its garden and 
erected a vihara.* 

* Cv. xcvii. 34. * Ibid., c, 216 f. 

1. nippi. Knpplya. — A village of the Kurus. Near the village was a 
forest'where lived Afkganlka-Bhftradvdja. Close by was the Uggtrftnia.* 
v.l Kuppikola. 


1 ThogA. i. 339. 
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2. Kiqifl. — A village of the Kollyaii8» near which was the Kn^^adUna- 
vana (q-v,). It was the birthplace of KttfdABaaftriya (Potthapada) 
Thera. Near it was the S&nav&slpabbata where once Anailda stayed.^ 

1 PvA. 178. 

Kupfltthana.— See KupfadhAna. 


Kundlnagariya Thera. — The name given to Potthaptda because he was 
born and brought up in Kunfi. He lived in the SAnavftsIpabbata near by.^ 

1 Pv. iu. 2; PvA. 177 flF. 

Kupdlyd*— Sec Kupdadhdnavana. 


KutuhalasiU Sutta. — Vaechagotta asks the Buddha how his teaching on 
the subject of rebirth differs from that of other teachers; for example, of 
Pflrapa Kassapa. The Buddha explains that, according to his own 
teaching, rebirth comes only to a being who has fuel, the fuel being 
craving.^ 

The discussion arises out of a conversation which, according to Vac- 
chagotta, took place among paribbajakas in the Kutuhalas&U.' 


1 S. iv, 398 f. 

* Buddhaghosa says (DA. ii. 360; MA. 
ii. 694) that there was no special place j 


of that name ; any place where discuBBione 
were held could be so called. See also 
D. i. 179. 


Kutt&p4^« — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara, defeated by 

Laftkipura.^ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 182, 190. 


KuddUa JAtaka (No. 70). — The Bodhisatta was once a gardener in 
Benares, and because his only possession was a spade (kuddala) he was 
known as Kudd&la Papfita. Later he became a recluse, but six times 
thoughts of his spade drew him back to the world. The seventh time he 
threw the spade into the river and shouted for joy, winning insight. The 
king of Benares heard his shouts, and on knowing the reason for them, 
resolved to join Kuddala as an anchorite. When the news spread, the 
people from twelve leagues round accompanied them, and Sakka sent 
Vissakamma to erect monasteries for them in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to Citta-Hatthisdriputta (q-v,),^ The 
names of some of those who accompanied Kuddala in his renunciation 
are mentioned at the end of the HatthlpUa^ and- the Hfigapakkka* 
Jatakas. 


1 J. i. 311 ff. 


» J. iv. 490. 


» J. vk^O. 
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The same story is given in different words in the Dammapada Commen- 
tary.* 

« DhA. i. 811 f. 

KuddUa (KaddUaka)-w41ta.— See KuddSIa J&taka. 

He is mentioned in a list of six famous teachers of the past, who were 
well known for their pious and holy lives. They had numerous followers 
and, after death, were born in the Brahma-world.^ 

The Kuddala-birth was one in which the perfection of paUfld was 
developed.* 

1 A. ui. 371, 373; iv. 135. * J. i. 46. 

KuddUama^^^* — ^ village in Roha^a. Here a battle took place 
between the forces of Parakkamabihu I. and his enemies.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 16. 

Kunta. — A throne (for an image) which was originally in the P&Cina- 
viUira of the Theravfidlns, and was later set up beside the Bodhi-tree of 

the Abhayagiri-vlhira by Sll&kala.^ 

1 Cv. xU. 31. 

Kuntanl Jitaka (No. 343). — ^Tn the court of the king of Benares was a 
heron who carried messages. Once, when she was away, the boys of the 
palace killed her two young ones. In revenge she persuaded a tiger to 
eat the boys, and told the king what she had done. She then flew away to 
the Himalaya because, she said, there could be no friendship between the 
wrong-doer and the wronged one. 

The story was told in reference to a heron of the Kosala king, who 
acted in a similar way.^ 

^ J. iii. 311 f. 

KuntamUaka.— A locality near Anuradhapura through which passed 
the boundary of the Hahivlhara. It was the point from which the king 
started to mark the slmd.^ vX Ko(tliam&Iaka. 

, f ^ Mhv., p. 331; Mbv. 134; Dpv. xiv. 28, 33. 

Kll^varft* — The soldiers of a district in South India who fought 
agHkioit^ the Sinhalese force that invaded their territory.^ They were 
subdued by the Kesadh&tu Kitti.* 


^ Cv. Ixxvi. 246. 


> IM., 269. 
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Kunfl. — A kinnarl, mother of the theras Tlssa and Sumitta. Their 
father was a former inhabitant of P&(allputta.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 212. 

KondukUa. — A locality in South India on the tongue of land which 
juts out from the continent to the island of Rftmlssara. Kundukala is 
about eight miles from Bamissara.^ Ladkdpura built there a strong 
camp called Parakkamapiirai where he had his headquarters.* 

^ Cv. Izxvi. 101. * Ibid,, 121. 

Kuplkkala. — The birthplace of the Elder HahA-Tissa.^ v.l, Ku- 
vlkkala, Kubbik&la, Kut(hikula. 

* Bfhv. zzziii. 49. 

Kupuvepa. — A village and a monastery. The story of a samanera of 
the monastery, as given in the Majjhima Commentary,^ is similar, except 
in regard to the names, to the story given under Kablipelanda (t?.'?’.). 

1 MA. ii. 700. 

Kuppa Sutta. — The monk who has the four patisambhidd and has an 
emancipated mind realises that which is unshakable (akuppa),^ 

1 A. iii. 119 f. 

Kubukandanadl, — A river in Ceylon. On its banks was the Samudda- 
vihAra.^ 

1 Mhv. zzziv. 90. 

Kubulagalla. — A locality in Rohana. It was one of the strongholds 
captured by ViJayabAhu I.^ 

I Cv. Iviii. 36. 

Kubera.— See Kuvera. 

KubblkAla.— See Kupikala. 

KubbugAma.— See KumbugAma. 

KumA.— Wife of a householder in Ve}ukapdA in the Avantf country. 
She was the mother of Nanda Thera, also called KumAputta.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 100. 


KumAputta.— See Nanda KumAputta. 
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1. Kamftm.— Father of Bhara^a. He lived in Kappakandara.^ 

1 MJtv. zxiii. 64. 

2. Kum&ra. — Name of the god Skanda. He rode on a peacock. It 
is said that Eumara gave a boon to Mftnavamma/ 

^ Cv. Ivii. 7, 10; see also Hopkins: Epic Mtfthology, p. 227. 

Kum&ra Sutta. The Licchavi Mahinama sees a number of Llcchavl 

youths sitting by the Buddha, at the foot of a tree in the Mah&vana at 
Ves&ll ; he expresses his joy at the sight for, he says, the Licchavis are 
usually so mischievous. The Buddha thereupon tells Mahanama of 
five things the practice of which will tend to progress: the tending of 
father and mother, the support of wife and children with well-gotten 
wealth, devotion to one's own business, honouring one's own ancestral 
gods, showing respect to good and holy men.^ 

1 A. iii. 76 fr. 

1. Kum&ra-Kassapa Thera. — He was foremost among those who had 
the gift of varied and versatile discourse (cittahathikdnam)} His mother 
was the daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, and she, having failed to 
obtain her parent's consent to become a nun, married and, with her 
husband's consent, joined the Order, not knowing that she was with child. 
When her condition was discovered her colleagues consulted Deva- 
datta, who declared that she was no true nun. The Buddha, on being 
consulted, entrusted the matter to Upali, who had it fully investigated by 
Vis&kha and other residents of S&vatthi, and he gave his finding in the 
assembly, in the presence of the king, that the nun was innocent.^ 
When the boy was born the king reared him, and the boy was ordained 
at the age of seven. The boy came to be called Eumara, because he 
joined the Order so young and was of royal upbringing, and also because 
the Buddha, when sending him little delicacies such as fruit, referred 
to h ™ as Eumara Kassapa. Once when Eumara Kassapa was meditating 
in Andhavana^ an andgdml Brahma, who had been his companion in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, appeared before him, and asked him fifteen 
questions which only the Buddha could answer. This led to the preaching 
of the Vammika Sutta,^ and after dwelling on its teachings Eassapa 
became an arahant.* His mo£hcr, too, developed insight and attained 
to arahantship. It is said that she wept for twelve years because she 

I A. i. 24. i » M. i. 143 flf. 

* For details see J. i. 148; Upali's ' * For Kumaja-Kassapa’s story see J. i. 

handling of the case won the Buddha’s 147 ff.; AA. i. 158 f.; ThagA. i. 322 f.; MA. 
special con^ipendation (see, e.g., AA. L 172). • L 336 f. 
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could not be with Kassapa, and one day, seeing him in the street, as she 
ran towards him and fell, milk flowed from her breasts and wet her robe. 
Eassapa, realising that her great love was standing in the way of her 
attainments, spoke harshly to her that she might love him the less. The 
ruse succeeded and she became an arahant that very day.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Eassapa was a learned brahmin, 
and haying heard a monk ranked foremost in eloquence, he wished for 
a similar distinction and did many acts of piety towards that end. When 
the teachings of Eassapa Buddha were being forgotten, he, together with 
six others, entered the Order and lived a life of rigorous asceticism on 
the summit of a mountain.* 

Two verses of deep significance ascribed to Eumara-Eassapa are 
found in the Theragdthd!^ Although it is said that he was a very eloquent 
speaker, the examples given of his preaching are extremely scanty. 
The AnguUara Commentary^ states that the Buddha gave him his title 
from the skilful way in which he argued with Pfiyasi, as related in the 
Ptyisi Sutta but this cannot be correct for, according to Dham- 
mapUa/ the events of the Payasi Sutta took place after the Buddha's 
death. The Sutta, however, does justify Eassapa's reputation.^® 

Eassapa's upasampadd took place in his twentieth year. A doubt 
arose as to whether this was valid because, according to the rule, twenty 
years must be completed for upasampada. The Buddha held that in 
reckoning the age the time spent in the mother's womb could also be 
included. “ 

* DhA. iii. 147. ; 

* Ap. ii. 473 f. ; the details of this story 
are given in DhA. ii. 210-12; among , 

Kassapa’s companions were also Pukku- : 
sfttl, Dftruclrlya, Dahba Mallaputta and 
Sabhlya ; see also UdA. 80 f. I 

2. Kumira-Kassapa. — A thera in Ceylon, at whose request was written 

the Dhammapadafthakathi/ 

1 DhA. i. 1; Gv. 68. 

Kum&ra-Kassapa-thera Vatthu.— The story of Kuininh>Kassapa (j.v.) 
and his mother.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 144 ff. 

Komftradb&tusena (Kumiradisa). — Son of HoggalUna I. and king of 
Ceylon (613-622 A.o.). His son was Klttisena.^ Tradition tells of his 

1 Cv. xli. 1 f. 


» w. 201. 202. 

» i. 169. 

» VvA. 297. 

For his praises see also BIA. i. 600 f. 
“ Vin. i. 93; Sp. iv. 867. 
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friendship with a poet KUidSsa. The authorship of the Jinakfhara^a 
is generally ascribed to him.‘ 

> Cv. Tra. i. 61, n. 1. 

KumArapafiha.— The fourth chapter of the Khaddakapfttha.^ It 

consists of ten questions which, according to the Commentaries,* the 
Buddha asked the young Sop&ka, then an arahant though only seven 
years old, with the idea of giving him the tipa^ampadd-ordination. The 
boy-arahant answered the questions and this conversation formed his 
ordination.* These questions were elaborated by the nun of KaJaAgali* 
(q.v,). The Majjhima Commentary^ on the Ambalat(hIka-RUlulovfida 
Sutta seems to indicate a set of questions called Kumarapahha in connec- 
tion with RSbula when he was seven years old. 

^ Khp. 2. * See A. v. 54 fF. 

2 KhpA. 76; ThagA. i. 479. » MA. ii. 636. 

2 See also Thag, v. 485; Ap. i. 64 f. i 

Kumirapabba. — The section of the Vessantara Jataka which deals with 
the giving away of Vessantara’s children to Jujaka/ 

1 J. vi. 566. 


1. Kumftrapeta Vatthu. — A man of Sayatthi abused those who gave 
alms to the Buddha and his monks, but his mother made him retract 
his words and give alms for seven days. He was born later as the son 
of a courtesan who left him in a graveyard. The Buddha went there 
and proclaimed that the boy had a great future before him. The boy 
was adopted by a rich man and spent his wealth in deeds of piety. After 
death he was born as Sakka’s son.^ 

^ Pv. iii, 6; PvA, 194 IF. 

2. Kumftrapeta Vatthu.— Two sons of the Kosala king committed 
adultery and were born as 'petas. One night they uttered loud lamenta- 
tions and the inhabitants of Sftvatthi sought the Buddha's protection. 
The Buddha explained things to them, and the people gave alms and 
made over their merit so gained to the petas} 

1 Pv. iv. 6; PvA. 261 f. 

Kumftrasiha.— Son of Vimaladhammasfiriya ; he was adopted by King 
Senftratana and given the province of Uva. He died young.^ 

^ Cv. zcv. 22; also Cv. TVs. ii. 233, n. 3. 
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KvmftiaseBa. — ^Brother of Dhfttiuena, He helped DhatuBena to 
crush the Dami}as, and was amply rewarded for his services.' 

^ Cv. xzxviii. 35» 53. 

Kumftri|iafihft, — Evidently the name given to the questions asked 
of the Buddha by Mara's daughters, Ta^hi, Arati and Ragft — when they 
visited him in order to tempt him — ^and the Buddha’s answers. These 
questions and answers form the Dhitaro Sutta of the SamyuUa Nikdya,^ 
but a quotation from them given in th& Ahguttara^ is mentioned as having 
been taken from the Kumdnpafihd. The Commentary* mentions them 
as being the questions of Mara’s daughters {kumdnnam Mdradhitdnam 
pucchd). 

1 S. i. 124 f. • A. V. 46 f. » AA. ii. 828. 

Kmn&ribhuta Vagga. — The eighth section of the Bhikkhum Pdcittiya} 

1 Vin. iv. 327-37. 


Kiim&rlya Sutta. — Few abstain from accepting women or girls, many 
do not.' 


I S. V. 471. 


1. Kumuda. — A niraya — strictly speaking, a period of suffering. It 
is equal to twelve Padumas. 

The Kok&IIka monk was bom in Eumuda-niraya.' 

1 S. i. 162 f.; see also SN., p. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 

2. Kumuda. — One of the three palaces of Sobhita Buddha in his last 
lay life.' 

1 Bu. vii. 17. 


3. Kumuda. — A city. There an enemy of Piyadassi Buddha, So^a 
by name, made an unsuccessful attempt to kill him by means of the 
elephant Do^amukha.' 

1 Bu, xiv. 6; BuA. 174. 

Kumudadftyaka Thera.— An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a bird named Kakudha in a lake in Himava and offered the Buddha 
a lotus-flower. Sixteen hundred kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Vanina.' He is probably identical with Malita- 

vambha.* 


' Ap. i. 180. 


8 ThagA. i. 211 f. 
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1. KnmndamUIy* Thera.— An arahant. In the time of AtthadaMl 
he was a rakkhasa in a lake near Himava and gave the Buddha a garland 
of flowers. Fifteen kappas ago he was king seven times under the name 

of SahaBsaratha.* 

> Ap. i. 186 f. 

2. KumudamiUya Thera. — An arahant. In the past he saw VlpassI 
Buddha walking in the street and gave him a garland of Antmuda-flowers.^ 

» Ap. 1. 2.57 f. 


Kumba.— See Kumbag&ma. 

Kumbagima. — A Damila stronghold near Anurftdhapnra, which was 
captured by Daf^hag&inapl. It was commanded by Kumba.* 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14. 


Kumbalav&ta.— A locality near Anur&dhapura; through it passed the 
boundary of the Hah&vlhira.* 

^ Mhv, p. 332; Mbv, 134; Dpv. xiv. 38, 


Kumb&laka. — One of the tanka built by Mah&sena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 


Kumblyaftgana.— See Kufumbiyabgana. 

Kumbug&ma {v.l. Kubbugama).— A village in Rohana. It is mentioned 
in the campaigns of Damllidhakiri Rakkha.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 149, 167, 172. 

Kumbha j&taka (No. 512). — The story of how a forester, Suntp ac- 
cidently discovered strong drink, and how, with the help of his accom- 
plice, the ascetic Varu^ap he spread abroad the discovery, thus leading 
to the destruction of all Jambudlpa, had Sakka not appeared on earth 
and by his exposition of the evils of drink induced Sabbamlttap king of 
Sftvatthip to abstain from its use. 

The story was told in answer to a question by VlsSkhA as to the 
origin of drink. Once during a drinking festival at Sftvatthl five hundred 
women, friends of Visakha, visited Jetavana in her company. On the 
way they became drunk, which led to their behaving improperly in the 
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monastery. The Buddha frightened them by his iddAt-power and re- 
stored them to their senses.^ 

The story of the past is also given in the Jatakaindla (No. 17). 

^ J. V. 11 ff. ; the DhA. (iii. 100 ff.) gives a slightly difEerent version of the doings of 
Visakha’s friends. 

Kumbha Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Tlkd Nipdta of the 
Jdtalm Commentary} 

1 J. ii. 431-51. 

1. Kumbha Sutta. — A pot without support is easily upset, so is it 
with the mind. Support for the mind is the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. V. 20 f. 

2. Kumbha Sutta. — A pot, if overset, empties out its water and cannot 
take it in again. A monk, cultivating the Eightfold Path, empties 
out 111 and cannot take it in again.^ 

1 S. V. 48. 


Kumbhaka^^a. — A powerful Takkha whom Sumedha Buddha 
brought under his power. His story is similar to that of A|avaka. The 
people brought the Yakkha a prince as sacrifice, and the Yakkha handed 
him over to the Buddha. Ninety crores of people realised the Truth on 
the occasion.^ 

^ Bu. xii. 5; BuA. 164 f. 


Kumbhakara J&taka (No. 408). — The Bodhisatta was a potter in 
Benares, and to his house came four Pacceka Buddhas — ^Kara^jiu, 
Naggaji, Nimi and Dummukha— from Nandamula-pabbhara. He 
welcomed them and asked them the stories of their renunciation. 
Having heard them, both he and his wife wished to leave the world, but 
his wife, deceiving him, went before him, leaving him to look after their 
son and daughter. When the children were old enough he, too, became 
an ascetic, and though he met his wife later he refused to have anything 
to do with her. 

The son was R&hula and the daughter Uppalava^nA, the wife being 

RfthuIamatA. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who had lustful thoughts 
at midnight. The Buddha read their thoughts and visited them with 

Ananda.^ See also the Pinlya Jitaka. 

1 J. iii. 376 fif. 
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Kianbhaglioaaka.-— Son of the chief treasurer of R&Jagaba. Plag^ue 
breaks out in the city a^d attacks the chief treasurer and his wife. When 
about to die they bid farewell to Kuxnbhaghosaka, directing. him to flee 
for his life and return later to dig up theif treasure. He spends twelve 
years in a jungle and returns to find the treasure undisturbed; but 
reflecting that since he is unknown in the city he may be subjected to 
annoyance if he is seen digging up the treasure and spending it, he decides 
to earn his own living and obtains a position as foreman. One day 
the king, hearing his voice, exclaims: That is the voice of some rich 
man/’ Several times this happens, and then a female servant, overhearing 
the king’s words, offers for a consideration to make him master of the 
man’s wealth. She obtains lodgings for herself and her daughter in 
Kumbhaghosaka’s house and contrives to make him seduce her daughter. 
A marriage is arranged, and Kumbhaghosaka is obliged to dig up some 
of the wealth in order to defray the various expenses proclaimed by 
the king’s orders. When the plot is complete, Kumbhaghosaka is 
summoned before the king, who, having heard his story, confirms him 
in his inheritance and gives him his own daughter as wife. 

The king tells the story to the Buddha, who praises Kumbhaghosaka.^ 

i DhA. i. 321 If. 

1. Kumbha?^.— A Nigaiitha for whom Pa^fukfibhaya built a hermi- 
tage, named after him, near the Gama^i Tank.^ 

^ Mhv. X. 99. 

2. Kumbha^^A- — ^ class of spirits mentioned with Yakkhas, Asuras 
and Nagas. They live in the South and Virulha is their king.^ In the 
Vidhurapap^lta Jitaka,^ Kumbhira {q.v,) is mentioned as one of their 
chiefs. They had huge stomachs, and their genital organs were as big 
as pots, hence their name.® 

1 1). ii. 257; D. iii. 198. * J. vi. 272. » DA. iii. 964. 

Kumbhapura. — The residence of Kisavaocha^ ; it is evidently another 
name for Kumbhavati (q-v.), 

^ MA.ii.599. 

Kumbhavati. — A city in t^e kingdom of King Dapfaki. Kisavaeeha 
lived in the park near there.^ 

1 J. iii. 463; v. 29, 134. 

Kiimbhigallaka. — A monastery in Ceylon. Vasabha built an uposatha- 
house there.' 


^ Mhv. zzxv. 86. 
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^ Kombblra. — A Takkha who lived in the VepuUa mountain outside 
R&Jagaba. He was present at the^ preaching of the Mah&samaya Sutta 
with a train of over one hundred thousand.^ He is called R&Jagahika 
because he was bom in RftJaglAa.* Sometimes^ he is spoken of as chief 
of the Kumbhap^AS. When Blmblsira wished to visit the courtesan 
Padumavati at UJJenl, the chaplain enlisted Kumbhira's assistance in 
transporting the king thither.^ 

1 D. ii. 257. I » J. vi. 272. 

a DA. ii. 686. ! * ThigA. 39. 

Kumbhila Jataka (No. 206). — Evidently another version of the Vftna- 
rinda j&taka, though the scholiast refers to another Kumbhila (thus in 
all MSS.) Jataka for particulars.^ 

1 J. ii. 206. 

Kumbhila vanaka. — A river in Ceylon which joins the Sahkhavadfha- 
mftnaka.^ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 32; see also Cv. Trs. i. 279, n. 4. 


Kumbhilasobbha.— A tank restored by Vijayabdhu I./ and later by 

Parakkamabdhu I.^ 

I Cv. lx. 60. ® Ixxix. 33. 

1. Kumma Sutta. — A monk should be like the tortoise, inwardly with- 
drawing.^ v,l, Dukkara Sutta. 

1 S. i. 7. 


2. Kumma Sutta.— (rains, favours and flattery— these are the snares 
of M&ra. resembling the corded harpoon with which a tortoise all un- 
wittingly was caught of old.‘ 

1 S. ii. 23a. 

3. Kumma Sutta.— Like the tortoise who withdrew all his limbs into 
his shell lest the jackal should catch him, so let the monk ceaselessly 
guard all his senses from Mira.^ 

» S. iv. 177. 

Kumm&sadftyidUl Thera.- An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
having nothing else to give, he put sour gruel into the bowl of Vipasd 
Buddha.^ Ho is evidently identical with SIvaka Thera. 

» Ap. ii. 416. * Th««A. i- 807. 



KummisaplQ^ JStaka (No. 415). — Once the Bodhisatta was servant 
to a rich man in Benares, and having received four portions of sour 
gruel for wages, gave them to four Pacceka Buddhas. After death he 
was bom as heir to the king of Benares, and made the daughter of the 
Kosala king his chief queen. Remembering his previous life, he com- 
posed a song about it; the song became very popular, though no one 
understood its import. The queen, having been promised a boon, chose 
to know the meaning of the song, and the king, having summoned the 
people from twelve leagues round, explained the allusions. The queen, 
too, revealed how she had once been a slave in the court of Ambatfha 
and had given alms to a holy monk. She is identified with R&hulam&ti. 

The story was told in reference to Queen Mallika ; she was a garland- 
maker’s daughter, and one day gave three portions of sour gruel to the 
Buddha. That same day she became the chief queen of PasenadI/ 

^ J. iii. 405 ff. Cp. the third story of the Jatakamala, also Divy&vadana, p. 88, and 
Kathaaarits&gara xxvii 79 if 

Kuraftgavi, — Daughter of the king of Benares. She fell in love with 
Elakamfira (q.v,) and was ultimately married to him. She misconducted 
herself with ChalaAgakumara and his altimdant Dhanantevasi.^ 

The story of Kuraiigavl forms one of the tales related by Kupala. 

1 J. V. 429 f. 

Kurapfaka. — A cave, probably in Ceylon. It contained beautiful 
paintings of the renunciation of seven Buddhas, but the Elder CIttagutta 
(q.i\), who lived in the rave for a long time, never saw them because 
he had never lifted his eyes. There was a great iron^ood {naga) tree at 
the entrance to the cave. The Elder, at the request of the king, once 
went to visit him, but after seven days, not being happy in the 
palace, he returned to Kura^idaka.^ 

1 Vsm. i. 38 f. 


Kuraya.— Sec Kuruya. 

Kuraraghara. — A town in Avanti. It was the residence of Kftttyftnl, 
Kfi}I, Sopa Kutikapna, among others. Near it was the Papftta-pabbata.^ 
Maha Kaccana also lived there. t\l Kulaghara. 

1 SA. ii. 188; UdA. .307; J)hA. iv. 101; AA. i. 246, etc. 

Kuraraghara-Pap&ta-pabbata.— See Pap&ta-pabbata. 


Kuraragharlka.— See KUl (2). 
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Kuraragharlya-So^a.— The name by which SoQa Kutlka99a is some- 
times referred to.^ 

^ E,g,t J. yL 15. 

Kuravakagalla.—- A place in Roha^a where Dami}adlilkirl Rakkha 

defeated his enemies.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 137. 

Kuril. — A country, one of the sixteen Mahftjanapadas.^ Frequent 
references to it are found in the Pali Canon. It is said that Kuru was 
originally the name of the chieftains {rdjakumdrd) of the country and that 
their territory was later named after them. Buddhaghosa* records a 
tradition which states that, when Mandhata returned to Jambudlpa from 
his sojourn in the four Mahadipas and in the devalokas, there were 
in his retinue a large number of the people of Uttarakuru. They settled 
down in Jambudipa, and their settlement was known as Kurura(tlia. It 
had many towns and villages. 

The country seems to have had very little political influence in the 
Buddha’s time, though, in the past, Paficaia, Kuru and Kekaka were 
evidently three of the most powerful kingdoms.® According to the 
Jdtakas,^ the kingdom of Kuru was three hundred leagues in extent and its 
capital, Indapatta, seven leagues in circumference. The ruling dynasty at 
Indapatta belonged to the YudhiffUlargotta.® Among the kings of the 
past, Dhanaftjaya Koravya is mentioned several times® and reference is 
also made to a king called Koravya^ whose son was the Bodhisatta 
Sutasoma. During the Buddha’s time, also, the chieftain of Kuru was 
called Koravya, and his discussion with the Elder Ratthapala, who was 
himself the scion of a noble family of the Kurus, is recounted in the 
Raf^hapala Sutta.® Perhaps at one time the Kuru kingdom extended as 
far as UttarapaAcala, for in the Somanassa Jataka/ Uttarapancala is 
mentioned as a town in the Kururattha, with Repu as its king. 

Koravya had a park called Higacira where Batthapala took up his 
residence when he visited his parents.^® The people of Kuru had a 
reputation for deep wisdom and good health, and this reputation is 
mentioned^^ as the reason for the Buddha having delivered some of his 
most profound discourses to the Kurus, for example, the Hahanldana^ and 

1 P. ii. 200; A. i. 213 etc. ’ J- iv- 361; v. 457. 

* DA. ii. 481 f.; MA. i. 184 etc. ! ® M. u. 66 ff. 

® See, J. ii. 214. j ® J- iv. 444. 

® J.y.57,484;vi. 256. AlfloMtu. i. ' MA. ii. 726. 

34; ii. 419. , “ Ibid,, i. 184 f. ; AA. ii. 820; they were 

® J. iii. 400; iv. 361. also probably reputed to be virtuous; see 

• J. ii. 366; iiL 400; iv. 450; vi. 260 etc. i the Kurudhamma Jitaka. 
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the MahftsaflpattUna Sattas. Among other discourses delivered in the 
Euru country are the MSgandlya Stttta, the Anaftjasappiya Sutta, the « 
Sammosa Sutta and the Ariyavasa Sutta. All these were preached at 
Kamm&ssadhammay which is described as a nigama of the Kurus, where 
the Buddha resided from time to time. Another town of the Kurus, 
which we find mentioned, is Thullakof tliika» the birthplace of Batthapala, 
and here the Buddha stayed during a tour.^* Udena’s queen, HSgandlyt, 
came from Kuru,^’ and Aggldatta» chaplain to the Kosala king, lived 
on the boundary between Kuru and Ariga and Magadha, honoured 
by the inhabitants of all three kingdoms. 

The Kuru country is generally identified as the district around Thane- 
sar, with its capital Indapatta, near the modern Delhi.^^ See also 
Uttarakuru. 

» M. ii. 54; ThagA. ii. 30. Ibid., iii. 242. 

« DhA. i. 199. I “ CAGI. 379 f. 

Kurukaccha. — Probably a wrong reading for Bh&rukaocha (9.U.). 

Kurukhetta. — Another name for the country of the Kurus.^ 

1 J. vi. 291. 

1. Kurufigamiga Jataka (No. 21). — Once the Bodhisatta was an 
antelope who used to cat the fruit of a ^epa^^yi-trec. One day a huntsman 
discovered him and lay in wait to kill him, but the Bodhisatta suspected 
his presence and so escaped death. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s plots to kill the Buddha, 
the huntsman being identified with Devadatta.^ 

1 J. i. 173 f. 

2. Kumfigamiga j&taka (No. 206). — In a forest lived three friends: 
an antelope, a woodpecker and a tortoise. One night the antelope was 
caught in a huntsman’s noose, and the tortoise set about biting through 
the thongs of the noose while the woodpecker, uttering cries of ill-omen, 
kept the huntsman in his hut. The antelope escaped, but the tortoise, 
exhausted by his labours, was caught by the huntsman. The antelope 
thereupon enticed the hunter into the forest and, eluding him, released the 
tortoise. The antelope was the Bodhisatta, Sfalputta the woodpecker, 
HoggalUna the tortoise and Devadatta the hunter. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness.^ 

This Jataka is figured on the Bharhut Stupa.* 

^ J. ii. 152 ff.; DhA. iii. 152 f. * Cunningham: p. 07 and FL xscvii 9. 
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KwaAgaiiliga Vagga.— The third section of the Eka NipSta of the 
JMka Ctmmentary} 

1 J. i. 173-98. 

Knrudhamma Jfttaka (No. 276). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
the son of Dhanafijaya, king of the Kurfis, and, after his father’s death, 
reigned in Indapatta. He observed the Kutudhamma — that is to say, the 
paflcaslla — as did the queen-mother, his queen-consort, the viceroy, the 
chaplain, the king’s driver, his charioteer, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the royal granaries, the palace porter and the courtesan of the city. The 
country thus became very prosperous and its people happy. In the 
kingdom of KallAga there was a drought and consequent scarcity of food. 
The king, acting on the advice of his ministers, sent brahmins to beg from 
the Bodhisatta the loan of his state elephant, Afijanavasabha^ who was 
reported to bring rain. The elephant was lent willingly but no rain fell. 
It was thereupon decided that the prosperity of the Kurus was due to the 
Kurudhamma observed by the king and the others, and messengers 
were despatched to find out which these Kurudhammas were. From the 
king down to the courtesan, all had rigorously kept them, but each had 
unwittingly done something which he or she considered a violation of tne 
dhamma. The messengers, therefore, had to visit each one and take down 
a list of the dhamma. The incidents related by each to the messengers, 
explaining wherein they had transgressed the dhammas, only served to 
emphasise how scrupulously they had conducted themselves. 

The Kalinga king practised the Kurudhamma and rain fell in his 
country. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had killed a wild goose. 
Two monks bathed in Aolravatli and while standing on the bank, drying, 
they saw two geese appear. The monks took a bet as to which should 
hit the goose in the eye, and one of them threw a stone which pierced 
one eye and came out of the other. The monk was reported to the 
Buddha." 

1 J. ii. 366 ff; DhA. iv. 86 ff ; op. Cariyapitaka i. 3. With the introductory story 
compare that of the Silittaka Jfttaka (J. i. 418). 

KurundaAkUQfiya. — A locality in South India." 

1 Gv. Ixxvi. 236, 266. 

KuriindaoiillakE. — A pariveua in the Jetavana-vlMra in Ceylon, the 
residence of DitUvedbl^." 

1 MT. 176. 
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KurundaplUaka. — A monastery in Ceylon. Po(tliakttt|ha erected a 
pdaada there.^ 

^ Cy. zlvi 21. 

Kurundav&pl.-— A tank built by Aggabodhl I.^ 

1 Cv. xlii- 16; Cv. 7Wa, i. 66, n. 6. 

Kurundavftsoka-Vihara.— A monastery built by KhalUtanaga.^ 

^ Mhv. xzxiii. 32. 


Kurunda-Vihara.— A monastery built by Aggabodhl I. and dedicated 
to all three fraternities.^ 

^ Cv. xlii. 15. 


Kurundavelu. — A vihara in Ceylon, where was compiled the KuTUndl- 
aflhakatha (q.v,). 

Kurundiya-Vih&ra.-— A monastery repaired by Vijayabahu 1/ ; prob- 
ably identical with Kurunda-Vihara. 

1 Cv. lx. 60. 


Kurundi. — A village in Ceylon.^ 

' Cv. Ixxxiii. 16; Ixxxviii. 64; Cv. Trs, ii. 149, ii. 9. 

Kurundi-Atthakathft. — One of the great collections of commentaries on 
the Tipitaka used by Buddhaghosa in the compilation of his works. 
Tradition says^ that it was written in Sinhalese, and was so called because 
it was compiled in the Kurundavelu-Vihara in Ceylon. It seems to have 
been chiefly concerned with Vinaya rules, for we find frequent references 
to it, particularly in the Samantapdsddika,* It is also called Kurundl- 
gandha.’ In many cases its explanations appear to have been different 
from those of other commentaries. 

^ See, e.gf., Saddhamma-Saiigaha, p. 55. ; 627, 660, 664, 668, 688, 722, 726; iv. 745, 

• E.g., Sp. i. 281; ii. 310; iii. 637, 644, I 758, 778, 783, 789, 813, 818, 861, 920, etc. 
646, 670, 673, 683, 697, 616, 620, 626, ! » Gv. 69. 

Kurundirattha.— See Kurundi. 

Kurumba. — A Damira chief, subdued by LaAkftpura.^ 

^ Cv, Ixxvii. 14 f. 
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Kurmnbt^lja n a kal l, — A locality in South India, where a great battle 
was fought between LaAkapura and Kulasekhara.^ 

^ O. bcxvi. 167. 

Kliruvakaptlttha, — A secluded bathing-place in a large pond near the 
Cittalapabbata-vlhara.^ 

1 MA. ii. 1026. 


Kurefijlyaphaladayaka (Kurulljlya°) Thera.— An arahant. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he was a hunter, and having seen the Buddha SikhI in the 
forest, he gave him a hurenjiya-ixmt} 

He is evidently identical with Sopa-Se^hlputta Thera.' 

1 Ap. ii. 448 f. * ThagA. i. 316 f. 

1. Kula Sutta. — Families consisting of many women and few men are 
molested by robbers; likewise a monk who has not developed emancipa- 
tion of mind through love is easily molested by non-humans.^ 

^ S. ii. 263. 

2. Kula Sutta. — ^Aslbandhakaputta visits the Buddha at the Pavirlka- 
ambavana in NSlandft at Miganfha Mataputta’s request, and tells the 
Buddha that he does wrong in obtaining alms from famine-stricken 
Nalanda. The Buddha replies that his begging does not come within the 
eight causes of injury to families: viz., the actions of kings and robbers, 
fire, water, loss of savings, slothfulness, wastrels and impermanence. 

Asibandhakaputta becomes the Buddha’s follower.^ 

1 S. iv. 322 f. 

3. Kula Sutta. — The five advantages which accrue to families visited by 
holy men: they cleanse their hearts and attain to heaven; they greet the 
monks respectfully and are born noble; they conquer greed and gain 
power; give alms and obtain wealth; ask questions and become wise.^ 

1 A. iii. 244 f. 


4. Kula Sutta. — Seven reasons for which a family is not worth visiting : 
they neither greet one nor show courtesy; provide no seats; hide what 
they have; having much, give little; what they do give they give care- 
lessly and half-heartedly.^ 


^ A. iv, 10. 
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5. Kda Sntta.— Simil«r to 4. Nine leasona^are given, the additional 
ones being: thej show no desire to hear the doctrine and take no interest ' 
when it is preached to them.^ 

* A. iv. 387. 

Knlaghara.— See Knraraghara. 

Knlaghara^I Satta.— See Ogft}ha Sutts. 

Kulantap-v&pi (Kulatthar-vipl).— A tank to the south of Anuridhapnn. 
In the battle between the forces of Dn||liagimapl and E|in the water in 
the tank was dyed red with blood of the slain, hence the name.^ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 66. 

Kulaputta Sntta. — Clansmen who go forth into homelessness do bo in 
order to gain full comprehension of the Four Noble Truths. This is true 
for all time.^ 

1 S. V. 416. 

** Kulaputtena-dukkhft ** Sutti. — Three suttas. A clansman who goes 
forth should live (1 ) in aversion from body etc., or (2) seeing impermanence 
in them, or (3) seeing no soul in them.^ 

1 S. iii. 179. 

Kulavaffhaka. — Given as a name used ironically to insult another.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 8. 

Kulavaddhana. — A rich merchant of Sudassana (Benares) who tried 
to stop his king, Sntasomap from renouncing the world by offering him 
all his wealth. He is identified with (MaU ?) Kassapa.^ 

» J. V. 186, 192. 

1. Kulasekhara. — A Cholian king of South India. He besieged the 
Pa^dyan king, Parakkama of Hadhurftp and the latter sent for help to 
ParakkamaMhu I. of Ceylon. Paiakkamabahu sent an expeditionary 
force to South India under LafiUpiirap but in the meantime the 
Pa^dyan king had been slain and his capital taken. The Sinhalese 
force, however, landed and carried on a prolonged campaign against 
Kulasekhara and his allies, who seem to have been numerous and 
powerful. Kulasekhara was defeated, and the Pap^yan king's son, 
Vbn PkQ^Up was installed in Madhura. The Chola prisoners taken in 
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the war were brought to. Oejrlon and emplojed in the reoonstmotion of 
the Haiti TUpa in AiSfildluviin.* 

^ For details of this war see Cv. Izzvi, and Izxvii. For Kulasekhaia’s later history 
see Cv. ITrs. ii. 100, n* 1. 

2. Kulasddiara.— A Pa^du hing. His general Arlyaoakkavattl in- 
vaded Ceylon in the reign of Bhuvanekabiha I. and carried oil the 
Tooth Belie and other treasures. Later Par aMtamah &ha m. visited 
Kulasekhara and retrieved the Tooth Belic.^ 

^ Cv. xc. 47; 63 f. 

KuUvaka J&taka (No. 31). — The Bodhisatta was born in Macala 
under the name of Magha. He spent his time with the heads of the 
other twenty-nine families in the village, engaged in various forms of 
social service. The headman, finding his gains diminish, made a false 
report to the king, who ordered Magha and his friends to be trampled 
by elephants; but by virtue of their metid they could not be killed, and 
thereupon the king showed them great favour. After death they were 
all born in Tivatlipsa, with Magha as Sakka. Three of Magha’s wives — 
Sttdhammai Citta and Nanda — who had persuaded him to let them share 
in his good work, were born as Sakka's handmaidens. But Sujata» who 
had taken no part in their activities, received no such honour.^ At 
that time the Asuras shared Tavatimsa with the Devas, but one day they 
got drunk and were hurled down to the foot of Sineru. They therefore 
declared war on the Devas, and during one of their fierce battles Sakka 
was defeated and fled over the sea in his chariot Vejayanta. When 
he came to Slmbalivana, the chariot felled down the trees there, and 
the young Garu}as were hurled into the sea. Hearing their cries of 
agony, Sakka made his driver, Matalip turn the chariot and go back. 
The Asuras, seeing him return, thought it was another Sakka coming 
with reinforcements, and fled in terror. The VeJayanta^p&S&da rose 
from the earth, and Sakka lived in it, having fortified his city with a 
fivefold guard. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had drunk water 
without first straining it, because his friend, with whom he was travelling 
and with whom he had fallen out, had the only strainer available.. 
Matali is identified with Ananda.* 

In the version given in the Dhaminafada Commentary^ the story of 

^ For the story of these women see | *1. 263 ff. ; see also SA. i. 260 f.; 

under their names. I DA. iii. 710 ff. ; and SNA. ii. 484 f» 

* J. i. 108 if.; with the introductory ! According to these accounts Sakka was 
story cp. Vin. ii. 1 18. ! helped by not 29 but 33 others. 
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Magha is related in response to a question asked of the Buddha by the 
Lieehavl Hahill. The reason given for Sakka’s flight in the Vejayanta- 
ratha also differs. According to this account, when Sujata (q.v,) was 
reborn as the daughter of Vepacittl and the time came for her to choose 
a husband, Sakka went to the assembly in the guise of an aged Asura 
and was chosen by Sujata. Sakka thereupon revealed himself and fled 
with his bride in the chariot, the Asuras in full chase. 

See also Kulavaka Sutta. 


Kul&vaka Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Elea Nipdta of the Jataha 
CommenUiry} 


1 J. i. 198-234. 


Kul&vaka Sutta.— The story of Sakka’s flight from the Asuras. When 
he saw the Garulas crushed under his chariot wheels, he asked his driver, 
Mfitall, to turn back and risk death at the hands of the Asuras. But 
the Asuras flod.^ cp. Kul&vaka Jataka. 

1 S. i. 224. 

KuI&Iitissa. — A monastery in Ceylon. Over the thupa in the monastery 
King Voh&rika-Tissa erected a parasol.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 33. 

Kullflga. — The name of a clan, probably Sinhalese. Hahlnda VI. 
belonged to this elan.^ The Kulihgas were among the tribes sent to 
Ceylon by Asoka with the Bodhi-tree.* 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 15. 

^ Mhv. xix. 2; see also Mhv. Trs. 128, n. 2, and Cv. Trs, i. 29, n. 2, and ii. 126, n. 5. 

1. Kulupaka Sutta. — Five qualities which make a monk disagreeable 
to the families he visits: he is intimate bn slight acquaintance {asanthava- 
vissdsi) ; takes privileges without justification (anissaravikapqn) ; tries to 
bring together estranged families (viyatthupasem); is a gossip (upalca'$- 
^akajappi); and is importunate (atiydeanako)} 

1 A. iii. 136 f. 

2. Kulupaka Sutta. — The five evil results of visiting families: sitting 
toget^r in secret, and in concealed places, tendency to go uninvited, 
talking about women, and being filled with lustful thoughts.^ 

^ A. iii. 268 f. 
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3. Kulllliaka Sutta. — Five evil results of visiting families too often — 
frequent sight of women and consequent danger to celibacy in varying 
degrees.^ 

^ A. iii. 250. 

4. Kulupaka Sutta. — The Buddha says that Mahi Kassapa has the 
qualities requisite to becoming a monk worthy of visiting families. He 
is not vexed even if they give scantily, tardily or disrespectfully.* 

1 S. ii. 200. 

Kulumba Sutta. — A discourse, evidently well known, but not included 
in the Three Rescensions {tisso sai^giti)} The Atthasalim^ gives an 
extract from it and refers “ to an infanticide of Kulumba."' The quota- 
tion is to show that a bodily action may arise also in the mind-door. 

1 Sp. iv. 742, 743. > DhSA. 91. 

KuUa Thera. — An arahant. He was a landowner in S&vatthi and 
joined the Order after hearing the Buddha preach. But he was often 
seized by fits of lustful passion, and even when, following the Buddha's 
instructions, he meditated in the charnel field, he could not control the 
tendency. The Buddha himself went with him and bade him mark 
the putrefaction and dissolution of dead bodies around him. He 
attained first jhdna, developing which he won arahantship.* The 
Theragdthd verses® ascribed to him are a record of this experience. 

^ ThagA. i. 444 f, * 393-8. 

Ku|a Thera.— See Kupfala. 

Kulumbarl-kapplU. — A district in Ceylon; the birthplace of Mahft- 
Sopa.* According to the Mahammsa Commentary it was in Rohapa.® 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 46. “ MT. 45. 

Kuvappft. — A Yakkha maiden, whom Vijaya married on his arrival 
in Ceylon. With her assistance he killed the Yakkhas at their feast 
in Sirlsivatthu. Later Vijaya discarded her in favour of a royal maiden 
from Hadhurft, and she left, with her two children Jlvahattha and 
DlpeUft, for LaAkipura, where she was slain as a spy. Her children 
fled to Malaya and their descendants became the Pulindas.* 

Kuvappft had as companion a slave called Sisapati (Sisapatikft).® 
v.l Kuvepl. 


^ Mhv. vii. 9-68. 


2 MT. 265. 



Knvem (Kubera).— King of Uttarakuru. His royal residence is 
Alakamandft and his citadel VisftQa. His messengers are TatoU, 
TattoU, TatotaU, OJasl, Tejad, Tatojasl, Sflia, Rija, Ariftha and 
Neml. His lotus-lake is called Dhara^l. His sons are all called Inda.^ 
He rules over the northern clime and is lord of the Yakkhas, with a 
splendid retinue.’ He is a follower of the Buddha.’ See VoBSava^a. 

He was once a brahmin called Kuvera and owned a sugar-cane farm, 
where he worked seven mills. The produce of one mill he gave in charity, 
and when his profits increased he gave alms for twenty thousand years. 
After death he was born as one of the Catummak&r&Jika-devas/ 

In literature the name Kuvera signifies the god of wealth, and his city, 
Alakamanda, is said to embody all prosperity.’ He had nine treasures.’ 
The Yakkha Punnaka calls himself the minister of Kuvera.^ Kuvera is 
mentioned in a list of those who reached heaven through generosity.® 

^ D. iii. 201 f. ^ E,g., Ov.xxxvii. 106; xxxix. 5 ; Ixxx. 6. 

® D. ii. 257. • Ibid., Ixxxvii. 31 ; see Hopkins' Epic 

* SN. V. 379. Mythology, 142 f. 

^ DA. iii. 966; SNA. i. 369 f. ^ J. vi. 307, 325. * Ibid., 201. 

Kuveradvftra. — One of the fourteen gates of Pttlatthlpura» erected 
by Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 161. 

Kuvera-nilin!.— A name given to DharapI^ (g.i;.). 

1 D. iii. 202; DA. iii. 968. 

Kusa. — The Bodhisatta, son of Okkaka, king of Kus&vatl and of his 
queen SHavati. Okkaka has no heir, in spite of performing various 
rites. But at length, by the favour of Sakka^ Silavati miraculously 
gives birth to two sons. The elder, though ill-favoured, is supernaturally 
wise and is called Kusa. The younger, very handsome, is called Jayam- 
pati. Kusa consents to marry only on condition that a princess can be 
obtained exactly like an image which he himself has fashioned. Pabhftva- 
tl, daughter of King Madda of Sigala, is found to fulfil this condition, and 
is married to Kusa. The bride is not to look upon her husband's face 
until she has conceived, but Kusa plays various pranks upon her 
and she accidently discovers how ugly he is. She leaves him immediately 
and returns to her father’s court. Thither Kusa follows her, and under 
a variety of menial disguises, including that of a cook, tries, but in vain, 
to win her affection. At length Sakka intervenes. He sends letters, 
purporting to come from King Madda, to seven kings, offering Pabh&vatl 
to each of them. They arrive in Sagala simultaneously and threaten 



to destroy the city. Madda decides to cut Pabhavatl into seyen pieces, 
and she is only saved from immediate death by the despised husband. 
At his appearance the kings flee, for wherever he looks the earth trembles. 
Kusa returns with his wife to Kusavatl and they live there happily. 

Pleased at Eusa's victory, Sakka gives him a jewel called the Veroeapa* 
mapi. It was octagonal, and was evidently handed down in the succes- 
sion of kings, for we are told that one of the tests, set by Vldeha, king 
of Uthllft, to discover the proficiency of MahOSadha» was for him to break 
the old thread in this gem, remove it, and insert a new one.^ Reference 
is made elsewhere* to a tdlam^ (fan ?) possessed by Eusa, in which 
could be seen the forms of all things in the world. He also possessed 
the Kokanadavinfi (q.v,) given by Sakka to Silavatl. Eusa is called 
Slhassara, and his shout, when he appeared before the seven kings, an- 
nouncing his name, was one of the four shouts heard throughout Jam- 
budfpa.* The Dipavatnsa* speaks of Eusa and MahUnisa» both descended 
from Mahisammata. 

^ J. vi. 340; according to SA. L 115 \ 
and DA. iii. 266, the jewel was also in the | 
poBsesBion of PiSSiiadl; but see the i 
Mahisira Jitaka, where no mention is 
madoofKuaa. 

Kusa J&taka (No. 631).— The story of Eusa (g.r.). It was told in 
reference to a backsliding monk who fell in love with a woman in Savatthl» 
neglected all his duties and refused food. He was taken to the Buddha, 
who related this story to show how even mighty men may lose their 
power and come to misery through love of a woman.^ 

The story bears much resemblance to that of Anitthigandha 
See also s.v. SammlUabliisiiii. 

^ J. V. 278 ff. ; the Btory is also given in Mtu. iii. 1 ff, ; ii. 441 f. ; the details differ, 
as do aome of the names, from the Pali version. 


* E.g„ MT. 652. 

« SNA. i.‘223; SA. i. 248. 

* iii. 40. 


Kusaghara. — A city (?). The Buddha's lower robe (nivdsana) was 
deposited there after his death.^ 

1 Bn. xxviii. 8. 

Kusaffhakadiyaka Tbera. — An arahant. In the time of Kassapa 

Buddha he was a brahmin and gave the Buddha kusaUhdka (eight 
handfuls of ihisa-grass ?).' He is evidently to be identified with MIga- 
Sira Thera.* 


^ Ap. U. 416. 


* ThagA. i. 306. 
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Kosanill JStaka (No. 121).— The Bodhisatta was born as a sprite, 
in a clump of iusa-grasa. Hard by was a muMkaka-tree in which lived 
a Tree-sprite. One day the king^s carpenter, looking for a suitable 
pillar for the king’s one-pillarcd palace, reluctantly decided to fell the 
mukkhaka. Learning of the Tree-sprite’s imminent danger, the Bodhi- 
satta assumed the shape of a chameleon and deceived the carpenter in 
such a way that he saw the mukkhaka as all rotten and of no use for his 
purpose. 

The story was told in reference to one of An&thapinflka^S friends. 
He was of low rank and poor, and Anathapi^dika’s other friends protested 
against such intimacy. But one day the poor friend saved Anathapi- 
i^idika’s house from being burgled. The Buddha related the story to 
show how each, according to his strength, could help a friend in need.^ 

Ananda was the Tree-sprite. The story is often quoted* to show the 
value of a good friend. 

1 J. i. 441 If. a J. iv. 77. 

Kusaiia|l Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Jdtaka Commentary.^ 

1 J. i. 441-66. 

Kusam&U. — One of the seas through which the mariner Supp&raka 
(q.v.) piloted his ship. It was full of emeralds and looked like an expanse 
of dark X^usa-grass. Its full name was Nilavanna Kusamala.^ 

^ J. iv. 140. 

Kusamba (Kusumba). — A sage (m), on the site of whose hermitage was 
built the city which came, for that reason, to be called Kosambi.^ 

^ SNA. j. 300; MA. ii. 639; UdA. 248; PsA. 413; see also Ramayana i. 34. 


1. Kusalarasi Sutta. — The five hindrances {mvarana) could rightly be 
called a heap of demerit and the five satipaUhdms a heap of merit.' 

1 S. V. 145. 

2. Kusalarasi Sutta. — The four satipaUhdnas could rightly be called 
a heap of merit.^ 

^ S. V. 186. 

1. Kusala Sutta. — Conditions which are on the side of goodness have 
their root in earnestness (appamdda)\ the earnest monk cultivates the 
seven hojjhahgas.^ 


1 S. V. 91. 
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2. KusftU Suite* Similar to No. 1 . The conditions have their root 
in ymisomanaaikdra} x g, y. 92 . 

KuflAvfttl. — A city in the kingdom of the Hallas. In the present age 
it was called Kusinftrft. Once it was the royal city of MahS-Sudassana 
and was twelve leagues in length and twelve in breadth, prosperous and 
full of people, like A}akamanda.^ It was then at the head of eighty-four 
towns.* The Hah&-Sudassana Suite* contains a long description of the 
city. It was the capital of several kings of the Mahftsanunate dynasty/ 
including Okkika, father of Kusa/ 

In the time of the Buddha Metteya^ Kusavati will be known as 

Ketumatl/ 

1 D. ii. 146 f.; J. i. 392; Cyp. i. 4; Dvy. i ^ Mhv. ii. 7; Dpv. iii. 9. 

227. » J. V. 278 ff. 

* S. iiL 144. * D. ii. 170 f. I ® Anagat. v. 18. 

Kusinftte.— One of the cities of Uttarakuru.* 

^ D. iii. 200. 

Kusln&ri. — The capital of the Mallas and the scene of the Buddha's 
death. At that time it was a small city, “ a branch-township with wattle- 
and-daub houses in the midst of the jungle," and Ananda was, at first, 
disappointed that the Buddha should have chosen it for his Parinibbdna, 
But the Buddha, by preaching the Maha-Sudassana Sutta, pointed out 
to him that in ancient times it had been Kusavati* the royal city of Mahft- 
Sudassana/ Between Kusinara and Pava, three gdvutas away* — ^from 
where the Buddha came to Kusinara on his last journey from Rajagaha, 
stopping at various places — lay the stream of Kakuttha on the banks of 
which was the Ambavana ; beyond that was the HirafiAavati river, and 
near the city, in a south-westerly direction, lay the UpavattelUlf the 
Sala-grove of the Mallas, which the Buddha made his last resting-place.* 

After the Buddha's death his body was carried into the city by the 
northern gate and out of the city by the eastern gate ; to the east of the city 
was Makutabandhana, the shrine of the Mallas, and there the body was 
cremated. For seven days those assembled at the ceremony held a 
festival in honour of the relics.* 

It is said that the Buddha had three reasons for coming to Kusinara 
to die: ( 1 ) Because it was the proper venue for the preaching of the 
Maha-Sudassana Sutta; (2) because Subhadda would visit him there and, 
after listening to his sermon, would develop meditation and become an 
arahant while the Buddha was still alive ; and (3) because the brahman 

> UdA. 238; DA. ii. 572 f. 

* D. ii. 160 f. 


1 D. iL 146. 

> DA. ii. 673. 
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Dofft would be there, after the Buddha's death, to solve the problem of 
the distribution of his relics.* As the scene of his death, Kusinarh 
became one of the four holy places declared by the Buddha to be fit places 
of pilgrimage for the pious, the other three being Kapilavatthu, Buddba- 
gayd and Islpatana.* Mention is made of other visits paid to Eusinara 
by the Buddha, prior to that when his death took place. Thus, once he 
went there from Apapa and having spent some time at Eusinara, proceeded 
to Atumft. The Mallas of Eusinara were always great admirers of the 
Buddha, even though not all of them were his followers, and on the 
occasion of this visit they decided that any inhabitant of Eusinara who 
failed to go and meet the Buddha and escort him to the city, would be 
fined five hundred. It was on this occasion that Roja the Malian was 
converted and gave to the Buddha and the monks a supply of green 
vegetables and pastries.^ During some of these visits the Buddha stayed 
in a wood called Ballharapa, and there he preached two of the Kuslnfirfi 
Suttas* and the ** Kinti ’’ Sutta.* A third Kusinfira Sutta he preached 
while staying at Upavattana.^® 

Eusinara was the birthplace of Bandhula and his wife Malllkt,^^ It 
was twenty-five yojanas from Rajagaha^* and lay on the high road from 
Alaka to Bajagaha, the road taken by Bavari’s disciples.^* 

This was evidently the road taken also by Maha ILassapa from Pava, 
when he came to pay his last respects to the Buddha.^* 

According to a late tradition, one-eighth of the Buddha's relics were 
deposited in a cairn in Eusinara and honoured by the Mallas.^* 

In ancient times Eusinara was the capital of Eing Tilissara and 
twelve of his descendants.^* It was also the scene of the death of Phussa 
Buddha at the Set&rama (v.l, Sop&rama)." 

In Hiouen Thsang's day there still existed towers and Sangharamas 
erected to mark the spots connected with the Buddha's last days and 
obsequies at Eusinara. According to his account^* Eusinara was 
nineteen yojanas from Ves&li. 

To the northern Buddhists the place was also known as Eusigrama 
(Eusigramaka) and Eusinagarl.^* 

Eusinara is identified with the village of Easia at the junction of the 


» UdA. 402 f.; DA. ii. 673 f. 

• D. ii. 140. 

^ Via. i. 247 f. 

• A. i. 274 f.; v. 79 f. 

• M. ii. 238 f. 

^ A. iL 79; for another diBoourse to 
some noisy monks at Upavattana, see Ud. 
iv. 2. 

u DhA. i. 338, 349. 


^ DA. ii. 009; acc. to Fa Hsien (p. 40) 
it was twenty-four yojanas from Kapila- 
vatthu. 

« SN. V. 1012. “ Vm. it 284. 

^ D. ii. 107; Bu. xxviii. 3. 

“ Dpv. iii 32. 

BuA. 196; Bu. xix. 26. 

Beal: op. cii. li. UL n. 

» S.g., Dvy. 162 f., 208. 
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river Rapti and the smaller Glondak and in the east of the Gorakhpur 
district.** A copper plate belonging to the thupa erected at the site 
of the Buddha’s death has recently been discovered.*^ 

The people of Kusinara are called Kosinaraka.** 

CAGI. i. 493. » im,, 714. “ D. ii. 167. 

Kuslnirft Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Tlka Nipdta of the 
AnguUara Nikdya} 

^ A. i. 274-84; for a summary of its contents see A. v. 381. 

1. Kndnirft Sutta.— Preached at Balihara^a in Kusin&A. Offerings, 
made to a monk by the pious, bring him no real advantage if he is 
slothful i he should be strenuous and vigilant.^ 

1 A. i. 274 f. 

2. KttsinlU Sutta. — Also preached at Baliharana. A monk wishing 
to rebuke another monk, should consider five things with regard to him- 
self — whether he is of blameless conduct in body and speech; whether he 
really wishes well for his colleague and is not influenced by envy; whether 
he is learned in the doctrine; whether his pdtimokkhas are perfect. He 
should also consider whether his rebuke is seasonable, justified by facts, 
administered gently, for the other’s benefit and out of compassion for 
him.‘ 

1 A. V, 79 f. 

3. Kusinirg Sutta.— Preached at Upavattana in Kusin&ra, in the SdUi- 
grove of the Mallas. The Buddha, just before his death, invites the monks 
to question him with regard to any doubts or misgivings they may have. 
They remain silent.^ The sutta occurs also as part of the Mahiparllli- 
bbana Sutta.* 

^ A. ii. 79 f. * D. ii. 137, 164. 

Kusinari Vlhara.— A monastery built by Parakkamab&hu I. in a suburb 
of Pulatthipurai called Slhapura. It consisted of three image houses, each 
containing three storeys, six pasadas, etc.^ 

^ Cv. lyyiii. 162; IzxviiL 84; also Cv. Tr9% ii. 18, n. 3. 

1. Kttsita Sutta. — A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
indolent and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.^ 

1 S. iv. 242. 
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2 . KttSita Sutta. — Eight occasions on which a monk is apt to become 
indolent.^ 


^ A. iv. 332 f. 


Kuslma.— See Kusuml. 


Kusumanagara. — The Pali name for the city now known as Bassein, in 
Burma.^ 

Near the city was the birthplace of Chapata.^ 

^ Bode, op. cit., 24. 

‘ 8as. 74; see also pp. 41, 43, 147; lud. Ant. 1803, xxi. 17. 

Kusumapura.— See Patallputta. 

Kusumamulagama.— ‘A village near Padumanagara, residence of the 
Thera Dhammadhara.^ 

^ ISas. 163. 


Kusumarama.— Another name for Puppharama/ 

1 Cv. ci. 7. 

Kusumasaniya Thera.— An arahant. Ninel y-ouo kappas ago he was a 
learned brahman in the time of Vipassi Buddha, and while he was making 
preparations for a sacrifice, the Buddha 2)assed his way. Ho 82)read for 
the Buddha a scat of flowers and offered him food. One kapj)a ago he 
was a king named Varadassana.^ He is evidently identical with Suyima 
Thera.* 

^ Ap. i. 160. ® ThagA. i. 166. 

Kusumi. — A st^aport in Ramailfia where a part of the Sinhalese ex- 
peditionary force sent by Pasakkamababu I. landed in five ships.^ It 
is probably the same as Kusumatlttha mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa as a 
seaport.* v.l. Kusima. 

^ Cv. Ixzvi. 59. * pp. 66, 90. 

Kuha Sutta. — Monks who are cheats, stubborn and uncontrolled, are 
no followers of the Buddha.^ 

^ A. ii. 26; found also in It. 113, c/. Thag. 959. 

Kuhaka J&taka (No. 89 ). — Once a country squire, having great faith 
in the holiness of a matted-haired ascetic, buried some of his wealth in the 
hermitage he himself had provided for the ascetic. The latter, coveting 
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the gold, hid it elsewhere, and took leave of the squire as though he were 
going to some other part of the country. The squire, after pressing him 
in vain to stay, accompanied him part of the way. Suddenly the ascetic 
stopped and said he had found a straw from the roof of the hermitage 
sticking to his hair and wished to restore it as it did not belong to him. 
The squire was greatly impressed by this show of non-covetousness, but 
another ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, observing what happened and 
guessing the reason, communicated his suspicions to the squire. When 
they searched for the gold it could not be found, but the ascetic confessed 
his guilt after a sound thrashing.^ 

The o^sion for the telling of the story is given in the Uddftla Jfttaka. 

\ 1 J. i. 376 fF. 

^ . . . 

Kuhatal Stttta. — Five qualities, such as dcceitfulness, which make a 
monk disagreeable to his fellow monks.^ 

^ A. iii. Ill f. 

KuhaUbrUuna^a Vatthu. — A certain brahmin would climb a tree, 
grasp a branch with his feet and, swinging head downwards like a bat, 
demand pennies, etc., from passers by, threatening to kill himself and 
destroy the city if his request were refused. The Buddha hearing of 
this related a Jataka story in which a false ascetic, having received some 
lizard meat, liked it and wished for more. He lay in wait for the king of 
the lizards when the latter came to pay his respects to him in order to 
kill him, but the lizard-king, suspecting him, escaped, reproaching him 
for his hypocrisy.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 163 ff.; rp. the Godha JStaka; also J. i. 480 f. and ii. 382 f. 

1. Kuta Sutta, — In a peaked house {ktUagdra) all the rafters converge 
towards the peak ; so are all wrong states fixed together in ignorance.^ 

1 S. ii. 262. 

2. Ku(a Sutta, — Similar to the above; all profitable conditions have 
earnestness as their peak.^ 

1 S. V. 43. 

3. KQ^a Sutta. — Just as all the rafters slope to the peak, so do the seven 
hqjjhmgas tend towards nihbdna} 

1 S. V. 76. 

4. Kfl(a Sutta* — Two discourses of similar import, preached to Anitha* 
pi^fOfa* When a peaked house is unthatched, the peak, the roof-beams 

42 
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and the walls are all unprotected. When thought is unguarded all 
actions also are unguarded.^ 

1 A. i. 261 f. 

6. Kfita Sutta. — Of the five powers (saMha, hiri, oUappa, viriya, 
paMd) the last is the peak.^ 

1 A. iii. 10. 

6. Kfita Sutta. — Of the five powers, (saddhd, viriya, sati, samddhi, 
paMd) the last is the peak.^ 

1 A. iii. 12. 

Kfitatissa Vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon. Sena 11. gave to it a 
maintenance village.^ 

^ Cv. li. 74. In the pillar inscription mentioned rb the Kt4‘i*tiM^md-tnaha-veher 
of Mahinda IV. in Polonnaruva it is (Ep. Zey. ii. 50). 

Kfi^danta. — A very learned brahmin of Khinumata, which village had 
been given to him by King Bimbisara as a brahmadeyya. The Buddha 
arrived at Khfinumata when Kutadanta was making preparations for a 
great sacrifice and, wishing this sacrifice to be successful, he consulted the 
Buddha on the holding of sacrifices. The Buddha preached to him the 
Kfitadanta Sutta. At the end of the discourse he became a sotdpanna} 
The conversion of Kutadanta is considered one of the great spiritual 
victories won by the Buddha. ‘ As a disputant, Kutadanta is classed with 
Ambafthaka, SoQadanda and Saccaka.’ 

1 D. i. 127 ff, * E.g., J. vi. 329. ® E.g„ MA. ii. 697. 

Kfitadanta Sutta.— Preached at Khanumata. Kfitadanta consults the 
Buddha on the best way of making a sacrifice efficacious, and the Buddha 
tells him of a sacrifice held in days of yore by King Mahft Vl]ltftvi, under 
the guidance of his enlightened purohita. The sacrifice is undertaken 
with the co-operation of the four divisions of the king’s subjects. The 
king has eight personal qualifications, as has his chaplain. Ko living 
thing is injured; all the labour is voluntary and the sacrifice is offered, 
not only on behalf of the king, but of all the good. No regrets are felt at 
any stage of the sacrifice. . 

The Buddha then proceeds to tell Kutodanta of other formp of sacri- 
fice " more potent than the gift of material things, and ends the sutta with 
a description of arahantship. 

At the conclusion of the discourse Kutadanta declares himself to be a 
follower of the Buddha.^ 


» D. i. 127 ff. 
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1. KftfairivQa JUaka (No. 98).— The Bodhisatta was once a mer- 
chant named Fa|^4Ita and entered into partnership with a dishonest man, 
AtijiaQdtta. When the time came for dividing the profits the latter 
claimed a larger share, for he, as his name showed, was the “ brains " of 
the business. To settle the dispute he hid his father in a hollow tree, and 
feigning to consult a Tree-sprite, referred the matter to the Tree. Pandita 
suspecting the ruse, lighted a fire at the foot of the tree and thus exposed 
the cheat. 

The story was related in reference to a cheating merchant of S&vatthly 
who is identified with Atipand^ta. He tried to rob his honest partner, 
always putting oS his claims, in the hope that he would die from the hard- 
ships suffered in a long journey they had undertaken for trade.^ 

1 J. i. 404 f. 

2. Kutava^lja Jitaka (No. 218). — A villager once deposited five 
hundred ploughshares with a friend in the town, but when he came to 
claim them, he was told that they had been eaten by mice, and was shown 
the dung the mice had left behind. Some time later the villager took his 
friend's son to bathe, hid him in a house, and reported to the townsman 
that the boy had been carried off by a hawk. When he was taken before 
the judge, who was the Bodhisatta, he protested that in a place where mice 
ate ploughshares a hawk could easily carry off a boy. The Bodhisatta 
settled their dispute.^ 

The introductory story is similar to that of No. 1 above. 

1 J. ii. 181 ff. 

Kutavinicfdiayaka-peta.— One of Bimbls&rs’s judges, who was a cheat, 
a slanderer, and a taker of bribes, once observed the fast for half a day 
through a friend's persuasion. He died that night and was born as a 
V emmika-peta. He enjoyed divine pleasures, but was condemned to eat 
the flesh off his own back in expiation of his evil deeds. 

Narada saw this peta and reported his story to the Buddha.^ 

1 Pv. iii. 9; PvA. 209 f. 

KfifigirasUa.— A hall in the Mahavana near Ves&U. The Buddha 
stayed there on several occasions, and in the books are found records of 
various eminent persons who visited him there and of his conversations 
with them. Among such visitors are mentioned several Licchavi chiefs, 

HahUi Ofttaatthaddha/ Nandaka,* Sunakkhatta,” Bhaddiya/ S&lha and 

^ D. i. 150 ff.; S. i. 230 f.; iii. 68 f.; spent his sixth rainy season in the 
A. V. 86 f.; several visits of Mahali are KUtagarasala. 
mentioned; for details see s.t;. Mahlll. , * S. v. 389. 

BuA. (p. 3) nnonf.^na that the Buddha , ^ M. ii. 252. 


« A. ii. 190 f. 
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Abhais,* all attended by numerous retinues; their senapati, SII1A9 who 
went with five hundred chariots, having only decided after much hesi- 
tation to see the Buddha* ; the Jaina Saeeaka, whom the Buddha won only 
after much argumentation, as described in the Cu|ap and the Hallfi- 
Saeeaka Suttas’; the householder Ufga of Vesali, acclaimed by the 
Buddha for the possession of eight eminent qualities"; the upasaka 
VAsettha^* the two goddesses, daughters of PaJJunna, both known as 
Kokanadft^*; and the brahmin Pifigiyani.^^ 

The Licchavis waited on the Buddha and ministered to him during his 
stay in the Eutagarasala, and it is said that they were of various hues: 
some blue, others yellow, etc. And PingiyanI, seeing the Buddha shining 
in their midst, surpassing them all, once uttered the Buddha s praises in 
verse, winning, as reward from the Licchavis, five hundred upper gar- 
ments, all of which, he, in turn, presented to the Buddha.^* On one 
occasion, when the Buddha was preaching to the monks regarding the six 
spheres of sense contact, M&ra arranged an earthquake to break the 
monks’ concentration, but failed to achieve his object.^* Several 
Jatakas were related by the Buddha in the Kutagarasala : the Sigftla^^* 
the Telovftda,^* the B&hlya,^* and the Ekapanna.^^ It was here that the 
Buddha finally agreed to grant the request of the five hundred Sakyan 
women, led by Pajfipati Gotamif that they might be ordained as nuns. 
They had followed the Buddha hither from KapUavatthu.^* The Buddha 
gave Pajapati GotamI, at her special request, a summary of his doctrine.^* 
It was also at the Kutagarasala that the Buddha uttered his prophecy as 
to the ultimate downfall of the Licchavis.*® 

It was customary for the Buddha, when staying at the Etitagarasalft, to 
spend the noonday siesta in the woods outside the Makfivana* at the foot 
of a tree ; visitors coming at that time would, if their desire to sec him was 
insistent,*^ seek him there or be conducted to him. Sometimes he would 
express his desire to see no one during such a retreat, except the monk 
who brought him his food. 

On one occasion the retreat lasted a fortnight, and on his return he 
found that a large number of monks had. committed suicide as a result 


» 200. I 

• A iii. 38 f.; iv. 79, 179 flF. I 

f M. i. 227 ff.; 237 ff.; the Licchavi ! 

Dummukha is also mentioned (M. i. 234) ' 
as having been present when Saeeaka | 
argued with the Buddha. 

• A. in. 49; iv. 208 f. ; S. iv. 109. 

• A. iv. 2* f. 
w S. i. 29 f. 

A. iii. 237 f. 


« A. iii. 239 f. 

« S. i. 112. 

J. ii. 6. 
w Ibid., 262. 

J. i. 420. 

Ibid.. 604. 

w A. iv. 274 f.; Vin. ii. 263 f.; J. ii. 392. 
« A. iv. 280. 

“ S. ii. 267 f. 

» See, 6.g., D. i. 151; A. in. 75. 
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of a sermon he had preached to them before his retreat on the nnloveli- 
ness of th^ body. He then caused the monks to be assembled, and asked 
them to concentrate on breathing.** Sometimes the Buddha would 
walk from the Eutagarasala to places of interest in the neighbourhood 
— the Sarandada-cetlya** and the Cftpftla-cetlya.** It was from the 
Capala-cetiya, during one of these walks, that he gazed for the last time 
on Yesali. He then returned to the Eutagarasala, where he announced 
that his death would take place within three months.** 

According to Buddhaghosa,** there was a monastery {sangMrama) 
built for the monks in the Mahavana. Part of it consisted of a storeyed 
house, with a hall below surrounded only by pillars. These pillars 
helrd the gabled room which formed the main part of the Buddha^s Gandha- 
kuti there. The hall lay from north to south and faced east,*^ and from 
this hall the whole monastery came to be known as the Eutagarasala. 
There was a sick ward attached to the monastery, where the Buddha 
would often visit the patients and talk with them.*® 

The books also contain the names of others who stayed at the Eutaga- 
rasala when the Buddha was in residence — e.^., Ananda, who was visited 
there by the Licchavis Abhaya and PaQ^takum&ra** ; Anuruddha, who 
lived there in a forest hut*®; Ndglta, the Buddha’s former attendant, 
and Nagita’s nephew the novice Slha®^ ; also C&la, Upaeftla, Kakkafa, 
Kallmbha, Nlka^, and Katlssaha, all of whom left the Eutagarasala 
and retired to the Gosiftgasilavana, when the visits of the Licchavis 
to the Buddha became disturbing to their solitude.®* 

In later times Tasa Kakap^Akaputta is mentioned as having stayed 
there.** 

Eighteen thousand monks under Maha-Buddharakkhita went from the 
monastery in Mahavana in Yesali to the foundation ceremony of the 
Maha Thupa.®* 

According to the Northern books,®* the Eutiagarasala was on the 
banks of the lake Markata (Markatahradatire). 


“ S. V. 320 f. 

A. iii. 167. 

“ S. V. 268; A. iv. 308 f. 

“ D. ii. 119f.;S. v. 268 ff. 

DA. i. 310; MA. i. 460. 

DA. i. 311. 

aa E.g., S. iv. 210 f.; A. iii. 142. 


aa A. i. 220. 
ao S. iii. 116; iv. 380. 
ai D. i. 161. 
aa A. V. 133 f. 

•a Sp. i. 34; Mhv. iv. 12; Dpv. v. 29. 
aa Mhv. xxix. 33. 

a*" Dvy. 136, 200; AvA 8; Mtu. i. 300. 


KfitUi Vihftra.— A monastery in Rolia^a, founded by KUcavap^atlssa/ 
There Malaya-Deva Thera once preached the Cha-Cakka Sutta» and sixty 


I Mhv. zxii. 23. 



monks wko listened to him became srahants* This msj be identical 

with the Katrtttiasa Vlhtn (;.«.)• 

* MA. iL 1024. 

KskE.— A kingdom in Mahlipsakarattlia. AlJiuia SdiassabUin once 
ruled there, v.l. Kduya.* 

I J. ▼. 146. 

Kdnka. — A city, regarded in ancient times as one of the three chief 
cities of Jambudipa, the others being Uttaiapafioftla and Indnpatta. 
v.l. Kekaya.* 

‘ J. ii 213. 

Kekskft. — The people of Kekaka.^ 

1 J. ii. 214; v. 267, 273; yi. 280, 281. 

Kekaya. — Another name for Keka and Kekaka.* 

‘ J. ii. 214. 

Kekar&ji. — The king of Kekaka.^ 

1 J. yi. 280, 281. 

Ktfkkh&nipapphlya.— See Kakk&ru. 

Keplya.— See Kenlys. 

Ketakapnpphlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Vlpassl (?) on the banks of the Vlnatft and gave him a 
X;etoA»-flower.^ His stanzas are given in the Theragatha Commentary 
under two names; Abhaya and Kappafakiira. 

^ Ap. iL 449 f. 

Ketakavana. — A forest near Na|akap&lia in Kosala. There the Buddha 
preached the Na]apftna Jfttaka.* 

1 J. L 170. 

1. Ketumatl. — The future name of BftripasL It will be at the head 
of eighty-four thousand towns, the capital of the Cakkavatti Sa^kha 
and the birthplace of the Buddha Metteyya.* 

* D. iii. 76 f.; J. yi. 604; Anigat., yy. 8, 30; according to y. 8 it is the same as 
Knstyatl. 
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2. Ketumatl. — A river in the Himalaya region. VesSantaia, with 
his wife and children, had a meal on its banks, bathed and drank in the 
river, and from there went to NUika.^ 

1 J. vi. 518 f. 


3. Ketamatl. — The palace of the deva Mah&sena (a previous birth of 

Nftgasena).^ 


^ Mil., p. 6. 


4. Ketumati. — The Pali name for the Burmese city of Taungu.^ 
Ketumatl is in Jeyyava441iA>iarat|ha. It was once the capital of 
King Mahasirijeyyasura who possessed a famous elephant, called Deva- 
naga. Buddhism was established in Ketumatl by a monk from Ceylon 
who was named Mahaparakkama. It later became the residence of 
famous monks.^ 

^ Bode: op. citt 46. * Sas., pp. 80, 81; see also 101, 118, 162. 


Ketumi. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of their names.^ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Ketumbartga. — The name of a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; Ap. i. 107. 

1. Keniya {v,l. Ke^iya). — A Jatila. He lived in Apa^a, and when the 
Buddha once stayed there with one thousand three hundred and fifty 
monks, Keniya visited the Buddha, bringing various kinds of drinks, 
which he gave to him and to the monks. The following day he invited 
the whole company to a meal and showed great hospitality. It was as 
a result of the drinks ofPered by Keniya that the Buddha laid down a 
rule as to which drinks were permissible for monks and which were not.^ 

According to the Sutta Niyata,* it was owing to the elaborate prepa- 
rations made by Keniya for the meal to the Buddha and the Sahgha 
that the brahmin Sela, friend and counsellor of Keniya, came to discover 
the Buddha's presence in Apa^a. The result was the conversion and 
ordination of Sela and his three hundred pupils. 

Buddhaghosa says” that Keniya was a rmhasdla-hiihimn, and that he 
became a Jatila with the object of protecting his wealth. He bought 
some land from the king and built his hermitage there, and became the 
protector {nissaya) of one thousand families. In his hermitage was a 

^ Vin. i. 245 f. * p. 104; M. iL 146 f. ; see also ThagA. ii. 47. 

> SNA. iL 440; MA. u. 779; Ap. i. 318. 
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palm tree which yielded a golden nut each day. Eeniya was a yellow- 
robed ascetic by day; by night he enjoyed the pleasures of the senses. 
On his first visit to the Buddha he took five hundred pingo-loads of 
badarapdna^ (? grape juice). 

Keniya is mentioned* as an example of one of the eight classes of 
ascetics — ^those who maintain wife and children (sa-puttabhariya), 

* SNA. ii. 446. « E.g., DA. i. 270; see also DhA. i. 323; UdA. 241. 

2. Keniya. — In the Apaddna^ Kaha Kapplna is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Keniya-J&tl. Perhaps this is a wrong reading; the 
corresponding verse in ThagA. (i. 510) gives Koliya. 

1 ii, 469, V. 16. 

KebuU.— A river. It had to be crossed in order to reach the territory 
of the Garu^a king who carried away the queen Kfikati.^ 

The scholiast says it was beyond the Jambudipasamudda. Elsewhere, 
in the Jdtaka Commenimy^ KeJcuha is a name for water. 

1 J. iii. 91, 92. 8 J. vi. 42. 

K6ra}a. — A country in South India, along the Malabar coast. See 

Kera}ft. 


Kera}aslhamuttara. — A Damila chief, an ally of Kulasekhara.^ He 
later formed a friendship with Lafik&pura.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 141. 8 Ibid,, Ixxvii. 7. 


Kera}&. — The people of Kera|a. The Keralas served as mercenary 
soldiers to the kings of Ceylon. They rebelled against Hahlnda V. and 
governed certain parts of the country.^ They fought in the army of 
Parakkamabahu I. against Gajab&hu.* Later, when Farakkamabahu's 
forces were employed in Rohana, the Kerala mercenaries in Ko^fhasira 
conspired with others to capture Rajarattha^ but their attempt was 
foiled.* The Ecralas formed the largest part of Migha’s army which 
devastated Ceylon, and Magha gave over to them, for their use, what- 
ever they coveted in the conquered territory. They overran the 
country, carrying destruction wherever they went.* Later, however, 
they sufiered severe defeat at the hands of Parakkamabfthu II.* Once 
a Papfu king fled from the Co}a king and took refuge among the Eera{As.* 


1 Cv. Iv. 6. 12. 

8 Cv. Uix. 18; Ixx. 230. 
8 Cv. Izxiv. 44 f. 


8 Cv. Ixxx. 61, 76; Ixxi. 4. 

8 Cv. Ixxxiii. 20. 

• Cv. liii. 9; Cv. Tre. i. 172, n. 3. 
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KelavUii.-^See Telavfthi. 

1. KeUUta. — A mountain range in Himavft. It is one of the five ranges 
which stand round Anotatta and is of silver colour, two hundred leagues 
high, bent inwards “ like a crow’s beak.”^ It is sixty leagues in breadth, 
and Alavaka, on his way to his house, having heard to his great anger 
that the Buddha was there, placed his left foot on ManoslUtala and 
his right on Kelisaku|a. The touch of his foot sent pieces of the rock 
flying, and his shout “ I am Alavaka was heard throughout Jambu- 
dlpa.* 

Kelasa is often used in similes to describe an object that is perfectly 
white,* very stately,* or difficult to destroy.® 

In the Mahavastu,* Eailasa is mentioned as the abode of the Einnaras. 
In Sanskrit mythology, EailaiCa is given as the abode of the gods, 
chiefly ^iva and Eubera.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 437 f.; MA. ii. 685; UdA. 300; ' » E.g., J. v. 39. 

AA. ii. 769. * ii. 97, 109; see also iii. 309, 438. 

* SNA. i. 223; SA. i. 248. | ^ See, e,g., Epic Mythology passim and 

* E.g., J. iv. 232; vi. 490, 615; the horse Ved. Ind. «.w. The mountain range has 

Kanthaka (Mbv. 26); DhA. i. 192; Cv. been identified as belonging to the trans- 
Ixxiii. 114. ' Himalayan system and consisting of a 

* an elephant’s head or a big build* | group of mountains over twenty thousand 

ing ( J. i. 321 ; v. 62, 63); Cv. Ixxviii. 77. 1 feet in height (see Cv. Tra. i. 280, n. 4). 

2. Kolisa. — A vihara in Ceylon, probably in the district of Haflgaiia. 
At one time sixty thousand monks dwelt there with Khuddatissa at their 
head.^ This is probably not the Eelasa vihara (in Jambudipa ?) whence, 
we are told, Surfyagotta came with ninety thousand monks to the founda- 
tion of the Mahd Thupa.* 

1 M. xxxii. 63. * Ihid,, xxix. 43. 

Ke}ivita,— A district or village in Ceylon. Aggabodhi I. built there 

the Somanapabbata-vihara.^ 

1 Cv. xlii. 19. 

KelbOa J&taka (No. 202).— Brahmadatta, king of Benares, could not 
look upon anyone old or decrepit without playing jokes on them. He 
made old men roll about on the ground and played practical jokes on old 
women. His friends behaved likewise. All old people left his country ; no 
parents or aged persons remained to be tended by the young, and new- 
comers among the gods were few in number. Sa kk a (the Bodhisatta), 
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^n^ing to teach the king a lesson, onoe appeared before him in the guise 
of an old man, with two jars of butter milk in a crazy old cart, having 
willed that only the king should be able to see him. The king was riding 
his state elephant, and when he asked the old carter to move the latter 
dashed the two jars on the king’s head and the onlookers laughed to see 
the milk dripping down his face. Resuming Sakka’s form, the Bodhi- 
satta admonished the king. 

The story was related to account for LakUQ^a Bhaddiya’s deformity.^ 

1 J. ii. 142-4. 

1. Keva|ta (vX Kevaddha). — A householder of Nfilandd. Once when 
the Buddha was staying in the Pfivdrlka-ambavana at Nalanda, Kevatta 
visited him. The interview is recorded in the Kevatta Sutta.^ 

Buddl^ghosa” speaks of him as a young householder, distinguished 
and wealthy, belonging to the gahaptUi-inahd-sdla-kula, with forty crores 
of wealth. He was possessed of very great piety, and it was his extreme 
devotion to the Buddha which led him to make the request contained in 
the Kevatta Sutta. 

1 D. i. 211 e. a DA. i. 388. 

2. Kevatfa. — Chaplain of Cu]ani-Bralimadatta, king of Uttarapafioala. 

He was wise and learned and clever in device; the king followed his 
counsel and conquered all the territories of India except that of King 
Videha in Mlthllfi.^ When at last Brahmadatta laid siege to Mithila, 
Kevatta was responsible for the details of the siege, but his plans were 
upset by Hahosadha, who, though his junior in age, was far wiser. At 
one stage of the struggle Kevatta suggested that a trial of intellect be 
arranged between him and Mahosadha, the result of the conquest to 
decide the victory of Brahmadatta or Videha. The challenge was 
accepted, but Mahosadha, by a ruse, made Kevatta appear as though 
paying obeisance to him and rubbed Kevatta’s head in the dust, bruising 
it. After the return, in disgrace, of Brahmadatta to Uttarapancala, 
Kevatta meditated revenge through the instrumentality of PaficUa- 
ca^d^. Kevatta visited Mithila with a proposal that Videha should go to 
Uttarapancala and marry Pahcalaca^dl. During this visit, Kevat;t)a 
went to visit Mahosadha, but the latter, guessing that the whole thing 
was a plot to kill Videha, refused to see Kevatta and caused him to be 
ill-treated.* Kevatta was everywhere defeated in his schemes^ by 
Mahosadha.* 

> Ibid,, 424, 438, 461; for details see 
the Mahft Umagga Jitaka. 


1 J. Vi. 391-6. 

> Ibid., 400-19. 
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Kevatttt is identified with Devadatta.^ He is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Koslyagotta and is addressed as Koslya/ 

« J. vi. 478. • Ibid,, 418, 419. 

Kevatfa {vl Kevajifba) Sutta.— Preached in the Pirtvfalka-ambavana 
in NUandfi. Kevatfa (1) visits the Buddha and asks him to order a monk 
to perform some mystic wonder in order to increase the faith of the 
Buddha’s followers. The Buddha expresses his hatred of miracles and 
tells Eevatta that a greater and better wonder than any or all of them 
is education in the system of self-training which culminates in Arahant- 
ship. In illustration of this, he relates a legend: A monk, seeking the 
answer to the question Where do the elements pass away V* goes up 
and up, by the power of his iddhi, from world to world, asking the gods 
for an answer. In each heaven he is referred to those who are higher 
up, until he comes at last to the Great Brahmfi himself, who lakes him 
aside and tells him that he does not know the answer. The monk seeks 
the Buddha, who explains to him that the question is wrongly put; it 
should be, “ Where do the elements find no foothold; where do nama 
and rupa pass away V* And the answer is, In the mind of the arahant, 
when intellect ceases, then nama and rupa cease. 

1 D. i. 211 ff.; cp. Ud. i. 10. 


Kevattagambhira. — A village in Rohana, given by Dappula to the 
Naga-vlhara.^ 


^ Cv. xlv. 58. 


Kevattadvira. — One of the gates of Benares. The village near it bore 
the same name and was the residence of Lakhumfi.^ 

1 VvA. 97 f. 


Kesa.— See Kesl. 

Kesakambala.— See AJita Kesakambala. 

Kesakambala Sutta. — Just as the hair blanket is reckoned the meanest 
and lowest of all woven garments, even so, of all theories advanced by 
recluses, that of Makkhali is the meanest. Makkhali proclaims that 
there is no doing of a deed, there is nothing done and no energy to do.^ 

1 A. i. 286 f. 

Kesak&rl. — A brahmin maiden of Bfir&pasl. Having seen a young 
monk begging alms, she asked her mother why men in the prime of life 
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should renounce the world. Her mother told her of the appearance of 
the Buddha in the world. An upasaka who heard the convereation told 
her more of the Buddha and taught her the and the ^las. Later 

he told her of the nature of the body, and she, reflecting thereon, became 
a sotdpanm. After death she became one of Sakka’s women-attend- 
ants, and her story was related to Hoggallfiua by Sakka.^ 

1 Vv. i. 17; VvA. 86 f. 

Kesadhfttu. — A very high rank bestowed by the Sinhalese kings. It 
appears to have corresponded to the modern Orders. It may have 
originated in the members of the Order being entrusted with the care 
of the Hair Relic {Kesadhdtu), which was brought to Ceylon in the reign 
of Moggallina I.^ This duty afterwards evidently became a mere 
formality. The word Kesadhatu may be an abbreviation of the fuller 
Kesadhatunayaka . 

We first come across the term in the time of Vijayab&hu I., when a 
Kesadhatu, Kassapa by name, became governor of Rohapa.* Parakka- 
malAhu I. conferred the title on his general, the Dap^&dhlnayaka Rakkha.” 

^ Cv. zxxix. 49. ■ Ibid., Ivii. 66 f. * Ibid., Ixx. 19. 

Kesadhfttuvaipsa. — A book containing the history of the Buddha's 
Hair Relic. The Relic was brought to Ceylon from India by Sil&k&la 
in the reign of Moggall&na I. The king placed it in a crystal casket in 
a beautiful building with a picture of DIpafikara’s city (?) and established 
a festival in its honour. Silakala was appointed custodian of the Relic.^ 

The Kesadhatuvaipsa is not now available. It was evidently easily 
obtainable at the time of the writing of the first part of the Culavamsa.^ 
It seems to have been quite distinct from the Chakesadh&tuvaqisa (q-v.). 

1 Cv. zxxix. 49 flf, • See, e.g.y Cv. xxxix. 66. 

Kesaputta. — A township of the Kosalans and the residence of the 
KftUmas. The Buddha once stayed there, on which occasion he preached 
the Kesaputtiya Suttas.^ 

^ A. i. 188. 

Kesaputtiya Sutt&. — A group of suttas preached to the KU&mas of 
Kesaputta. There need be no official tradition, no authority, no subtle 
reasoning or the like, in order to ascertain the true doctrine and dis- 
tinguish it from the false. The noble disciple whose mind is pure has 
four consolations. He knows that whether there be a next world or not 
his happiness is secure.^ 


^ A. i. 188 f. 
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KesaputUyft. — The people of Kesaputta — the KiUmas.^ It is sug- 
gested that they may be identical with the Kesins of the &alapalha 
Brahma'^} 

1 A. i. 188. a Law: Oeog, p, 30 n.; PHAI. 118. 

Kesarapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a vijjddhara in Himava, and having seen the Buddha Vessabhfl» gave him 
three A;e6’aro-flower8.^ 

1 Ap. i. 187. 

1. Kesava. — An ascetic in Himava. His story is given in the Keiava 
Jataka. He is identified with Baka Brahmft.^ He is sometimes addressed 
as Kesl.‘ 

^ J. iii. 145; S. i. 144; SA. i. 165; MA. i. 655. a J. iii. 144, 362. 

2. Kesava. — An Ascetic, also called Nfirada. He saw the Buddha 
Atthadassi and paid him homage. He was a previous birth of Paviftha 
Therai who is evidently identical with Bkadaipsanlya.* 

1 Ap. i. 168; ThagA. i. 185. 

3. Kesava.— Another name for VftSttdeva It is said that he was 

so called on account of his beautiful hair (kesasManatdya)} 

^ J. iv. 84; PvA. 94. 

Kesava J&taka (No. 346). — The ascetic Kesava lived in Himava with 
five hundred pupils. The Bodhisatta, having been born as Kappa, 
a brahmin of Kfisi, joined him and became his senior pupil. When the 
ascetics went to Benares for salt and vinegar, the king lodged them in 
his park and fed them, and when they returned to Himava, persuaded 
Kesava to stay behind. Kesava fell ill of loneliness, and the five physicians 
of the king could not cure him. At his own request he was taken to the 
Himalaya by the king's minister, Nftrada, and there, on seeing again 
his familiar haunts and his pupil Kappa, he immediately recovered, 
though his medicine was but the broth of wild rice. 

The king of the Jataka is Ananda, Narada is Sariputta, and Kesava, 
Baka Brahmft. 

The story was related to Pasenadi. Having discovered that Anatha- 
pipf&a daily fed five hundred monks in his house, the king gave orders 
that the same should be done in his palace. One day he discovered that 
the monks would take the food from the palace, but would eat that which 
was given to them elsewhere by those who served them because they 
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lo^ed them. When the king reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha 
pointed out to him that the best food was that which was given in love ; 
love was the best flavouring for food.^ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,^ the king personally 
looked after the monks for seven days, after which he forgot about them 
and they were uncared for. Thereupon they omitted to go to the palace. 

The story of the past as given in this Commentary differs considerably 
from the Jatoka-version. Here Ecsava is described as a king who had 
left the world and become an ascetic. The ascetics left the royal park, 
disliking the noise there, but they left Kappa with Kesava. Soon after, 
Kappa went away, and it was then that Kesava fell ill. 

Kesava is identified with the Bodhisatta, Kappa with Ananda, the 
king of Benares with Moggailana, and Narada with Sariputta. 

It was this reluctance of the Sakyan monks to accept Pasenadi’s 
hospitality which led him to seek marriage with a Sakyan maiden; but 
the Sakyans gave him Vasabhakhattiya (j.i?.). 

1 J. iii. 142-6; iii. 302; S. i. 144; SA. i. 165. » DhA. i. 342 ff. 

Kesftr&ma.— A park in the city of SDavatl. The Buddha Dhamma- 
dassi died therc.^ 

^ Bu. xvi. 25; BuA. 185. 

1. Kesl. — A horse-trainer. He came to see the Buddha and became 
his follower as a result of the interview.^ For details see Kesi Sutta. 

1 A. ii. 112 f. 

2. Kesi. — Buddhaghosa’s father. He lived in Ghosagama.^ v.L 
Kesa. 

^ Gv. 66; BtiddhaghosuppaUi, p. 38; Sas. 29. 

3. Kesi. — A noble steed belonging to Ekar&ja.^ 

^ J. vi. 135.' 

4. Kesi.— See Kesava. 

Kesi Vagga. — The twelfth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya} The first sutta is that of Kesl| the horse-trainer, 
and most of the suttas deal with the idea of “ training.” The Comment- 
ary calls it Kosiya Vagga. 

1 A. ii. 112-21. 
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Kest Sutta. — The horse-trainer Kesl visits the Buddha, and in answer 
to a question says that he trains some horses by mildness, some by 
harshness, and others by both ; those which do not submit to his training 
he destroys. The Buddha says that just so does he deal with men. 
Some he tames by mildness — telling them what is good and showing 
them the way to heaven; others by harshness — condemning the evils 
in them; yet others by both. Those who do not submit to this discipline 
he destroys, by refusing to admonish them.^ 

Buddhaghosa says* that the Kesi Sutta should be one of those used to 
explain the term 27urisadamma-sdrathl in reference to the Buddha. 

1 A. ii. 112 f. * Sp. i. 120. 

1. Kesini. — One of the wives of Ekar&Ja.^ 

1 J. vi. 134. 

2. Kesini. — Mother of Buddhaghosa.^ The Sdsanavaimo? calls her 

Kesl. 

^ Bvddhaghosuppatti, p. 38. ‘ p. 20. 

Kesi.— See Kesini. 

Kehala.— See Kohala. 

Keheta. — A village in Ceylon, given by Jetthatissa III. for the main- 
tenance of the GaAgamati-vihara.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 99. 

Kehella. — A village in Ceylon, the revenue from which Aggabodhi III. 
gave to the padhdnaghara called Mahallaraja*^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 120. 

Koka. — A hunter. While on his way to the forest with his dogs he 
meets a monk. He bags no game that day and blames the monk, whom 
he again meets on his way home. Koka sets his dogs on the monk, and 
when the latter climbs a tree, pierces the soles of his feet with arrows. 
The n^onk's cloak falls upon the hunto, completely covering him. The 
dogs, thinking that the monk has fallen from the tree, devour their own 
master. The monk, fearing that he is to blame, seeks the Buddha, who 
reassures him and relates the story of a wicked physician who cajoled 
a boy into catching a snake, pretending that it was a bird. When the 



boy discovered that it was a snake, he threw it on the physician’s head, 
who died from its bite. 


The physician is identified with Koka.^ 


^ DhA. iii. 31 f. The story of the past 
is evidently derived from the SiUya 
Jitaka, which, however, according to 


the J&iaka Commentary, was related in 
reference, not to Koka, but to Devadatta 
(J. iii. 202 f.). 


1. Kokanada.— The palace of Bodhirftjakum&ra to which he 

invited the Buddha and the monks to a meal when the Buddha was 
staying at BhesakaUvana ; the palace was just completed.^ The artisan 
who built it was blinded, in case he should build another like it.* Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa,* the palace was called Kokanada (lotus), because 
it was built in the form of a hanging lotus. 


1 Vin. ii. 127; iii. 109; M, ii. 91. 

* J. iii. 167; but see DhA. iii. 134 f., 
where it is said that, warned by Bodhi*s 


friend, Sanjlk&putta, the builder escaped 
on a magic bird. 

» MA. u. 739. 


2. Kokanada. — A lute (vind) given by Sakka to Sllavati, Kusa*s 

mother, and afterwards used by Kusa to win back Pabhavati.^ It was 
so called cither from the country of its origin or from its colour.* 

1 J. V. 281, 290. * See Jat. Tre. v. 143 n. 


3. Kokanada.— See Kokanuda. 


1. Kokanada. — Two daughters of Pajjunna, both called Kokanadfi, 

though the younger was sometimes called Cu]a-Kokanada. They visited 
the Buddha at the Kutag&rasald and spoke verses in praise of the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha.^ 

1 S. i. 29 f. 

2. Kokanada. — One of the palaces of Siddhattha Buddha in his last 
lay life.' 

^ Bu. zvii. 14; BuA. (185) calls it Padum&. 

Kokanuda (Kokanada). — A Paribbajaka. He meets Ananda on the 
banks of the Tapoda, where they are both bathing, and enters into con- 
versation with him. Kokanuda asks Ananda a series of questions, such 
as whether the world is eternal, whether the Tathagata lives after death, 
etc., all of which, Ananda says, are impossible to answer, not because 
he himself does not know these things, but because he does know tb^cm. 
Finally, Kokanuda asks Ananda who he is, and, on learning his identity, 
asks his pardon for his questions which he had asked in all ignorance.' 

1 A. V. 190 f. 
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Kokanuda Sutta. — The conversation between Ananda and Kokanuda 

(}.«.)• 

Kokavftta. — A district in Ceylon. Bfah&sena built there a great vihara 
and constructed a tank.^ 

^ Mhv. XXX vii. 42, 47. 

Kok&. — A palace occupied by Siddattha Buddha in his last lay-lifc.* 

^ Bu. xvii. 14. 

Kokftll. — The name of a country, a town and a setthi, all connected 
with KokaUka.' See Kok&lika 2. 

1 SNA. 473; J. iv. 242. 

1. Kokalika (Kokaliya).— A monk, one of the chief partisans of 
Devadatta. Knowing the Buddha's might, he was, at first, reluctant to 
join in Devadatta ’s plot against him, but later allowed himself to be 
persuaded on hearing the scheme explained.^ When the monks blamed 
Devadatta for his misdeeds, Kokalika was always ready to defend him.* 
When Devadatta's gains diminished, Kokalika went about praising him, 
his birth, accomplishments and holiness, and many believed him.* He 
was a great friend of ThllUanandi/ We are told that once he expressed 
resentment because he had never been asked to recite the texts; so one 
day the monks gave him his chance. He ate his favourite soup, and at 
sundown, wearing a blue lower robe and an outer robe of white and 
carrying an elegantly carved fan, he appeared in the assembly. But 
when he tried to recite sweat poured from his body and he was utterly 
confused. Henceforth the monks knew that his claim to learning was 
but pretence.* Seyeral Jatakas are related showing how, in previous 
births also, Kokalika had come to grief because of his fondness for talk 
and how he had been the accomplice of Devadatta. He is identified 
with the jackal in the Daddara Jataka (ii. 65 £E.) and the Sihakotthuka 
Jitaka (ii. 108); the ass in the lion's skin in the Sihacamma (ii. 110); 
the talkative tortoise in the Kacchapa (ii. 175); the crow who praised 
the jackal (Devadatta) in the Jambukllddaka (ii. 438); the young 
cuckoo who lost his life because he sang, in the Kokdllka (iii. 102) ; the 
tawny-brown brahmin in the Takkdriya (iv. 242; but see Kokdlika 2); 
and the wicked deity in the Samuddav&plla (iv. 166). 

Buddhaghosa* says that this Kokalika was a brahmin and a pupil of 
Devadatta, and that he was called Maha Kokalika to distinguish him 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. * Vin. iv. 335. 

* Vin. iii. 174. ® J. ii. 65 f. 

• J. ii. 438 f. » 8NA. ii. 473; AA. ii. 850; SA. L 167. 
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from another Kokalika who was similarly called C&|a KokUlka (see 
Kokfllika 2). There seems to be great confusions in the stories of these 
two men — if they were really two. In the Jdtaka Commentary^ for 
instance, the introductory stories of several of the Jatakas^ refer to the 
Takkariya Jataka for details of Kokalika, obviously having in mind 
Devadatta’s partisan; but the introductory story of the Takkariya 
Jataka is identical with that related elsewhere of Cula Kokalika. 

In the Vyaggha jfttaka* Kokalika is mentioned as having tried to 
persuade Sftriputta and Hoggallana to go with him to his own country 
and as having been very angry when they refused. Possibly this story 
also refers to Cu]a Kokalika. See also s.v, Devadatta. 

^ Seo also DhA. iv. 01 f., when) tho which, according to Buddhaghosa (SNA. 
story of the talkative tortoise is related i iL 473) refers to Cuja Kokalika. 
to Kok&lika of the Kokalika Sutta (g.v.) j ^ J. li. 356. 

2. Kok&llka (Kokaliya). — A monk, also called Cfi{a Kokalika to distin- 
guish him from Kokalika (1). He was the son of Kokali-setthi of Kokali 
and lived in the monastery erected by his father in Kokali. Once the 
two Chief Disciples, desiring <iuiet, spent the rainy season with him, he 
promising to tell nobody of their presence. After the rains, as the Elders 
were about to return, Kokalika informed the inhabitants of their stay 
and blamed them for not showing them hospitality. The townspeople 
huified to the Elders with various offerings; these were, however, 
refused, and Kokalika, who had expected that the gifts would be given 
to him, was disappointed. The Elders promised the townsmen to visit 
them again, and on their return were accompanied by a large following 
of monks to whom the townsmen showed all honour. The gifts were 
divided among the monks, Kokalika not receiving a share. He there- 
upon became abusive, and the Chief Disciples left the place. The 
people were annoyed, and insisted that Kokalika should either bring 
them back or depart himself. The Elders refused to return, and Kokalika, 
in great anger, sought the Buddha at Savatthii and in spite of his in- 
junctions spoke ill of the Chief Disciples. Having three times accused 
the Elders of sinful desires, he left Jetavana, but boils immediately 
came out on his body, swelling and bursting. Groaning with pain, he 
fell down at the gate of Jetavana, His spiritual teacher, the aimgdmi 
Brahma, Tudu, hearing his cries, came to him and begged him to seek 
forgiveness from the Elders. But he cursed the Brahma and refused 
to listen to him. Kokalika died and was born in Paduma^nlraya*^ 

^ S. i. 149 £E.; A. v. 171 f.; 6N. 123 f.; different souroes vaiy in a few minor 
SNA. ii. 473 f.; J. iv. 242 f.; AA. ii. j details; the Jataka version is the 
850; SA. i. 167 f.; DhA. iv. 01 f. The i fullest. 
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It was in reference to this incident that the Takktriya Jitaka was 
preached. 

The Brahma Sataampatl informed the Buddha of Eokalika’s birth in 
the Paduma-niraya.* 

The Kokalika Sutta was preached in reference to this Kokalika. See 
also Kokalika (1). 

Kokalika is mentioned as an example of a person guilty of mis- 
demeanour regarding the Buddha’s disciples {Tathdgatasdvake miochd- 
pafipanno)} 

» S. L 161 : 8 ^. p. 126. » AA. i. 336, 436. 

Kokalika Jataka (No. 331). — King Brahmadatta was very talkative, 
and his minister, the Bodhisatta, sought an opportunity of admonishing 
him. This opportunity occurred while they were watching a crow’s 
nest in which a cuckoo had laid an egg. The crow watched over it and 
fed the young cuckoo after its birth. One day the cuckoo cried before 
it was grown up, and the crow killed it and threw it away. The king 
inquired of the Bodhisatta the reason for this, and he explained that the 
garrulous who talk in and out of season meet with a similar fate. The 
king was cured of his evil habit. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika* who is identified with the 
young cuckoo.^ 

1 J. ui. 102 f. 

1. Kokalika (Kokaliya)^ Sutta , — The story of Kokalika-^ccording to 
Buddhaghosa (SnA. ii. 473), to be distinguished as Cu}a Kokftlika. It 
contains the verses preached by the Buddha to Kokalika. The verses 
describe the evil of back-biting and the terrors that await the back-biter 
after death. The Sutta Nipdta contains twenty-two verses (657-78). 
The Sutta Nipdta Commentary says^ that the last two stanzas are not 
explained in the Mahd AUhakathd, and that therefore they did not 
belong to the original sutta. Of the remaining twenty the last fourteen 
(663-76) are called by Buddhaghosa the Turltavatthugatha* and he 
says that they were uttered by MoggaU&na as Kokalika lay dying, by 
way of admonition, and that, according to others, Hah& Brahma was 
the speaker. The first three stanzas (658-60) are, in the Samyutta 
Nikdya,^ attributed to Tudu. In the Anguttara Nikdya,^ also, Tudu 
speaks them; but according to this version the Buddha repeats them. 

^ See KoklUka (2). * v. 171-4; the venes are also found 

* p. 477f. . in A. ii. 3 and in S. i 149 ff.; Xetti. 

> L 149. 132. 
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2. KoUllka Sutta. — Oives the story of KokUika (2) speaking ill of 
Biripatta and Moggallftna before the Buddha, of Eokalika’s illness and 
death, of his admonition by Tudu, and of the announcement of his death 
and subsequent birth in the Padumaniraya by Sahampati to the Buddha. 
A monk questions the Buddha on the duration of suffering in the Paduma- 
niraya, and the Buddha proceeds to instruct him by means of various 
illustrations. The sutta ends with the repetition by the Buddha of 
Tudu’s verses.^ 

^ A. V. 171-4; also S. i. 140 ff. 

3. KokUika Sutta.— Subrahma visits the Buddha at S&vatthl and 

utters verses in reference to Kokalika. The man who tries to limit the 
illimitable becomes confused.^ 

1 S. i. 148. 

Koklla Vagga. — The fourth section of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Jdtaka Conimendary} 

^ J. iii. 102-32. 

Kokila. — Daughter of Ekaraja and sister of Candakumara.^ 

1 J. Vi. 134. 

Eoflgamaffgala.— A Damija chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 80. 

Kofigu. — The name of two districts in South India.’ Elsewhere* 
they are spoken of as TeAkoilgU and Va4akoAgu. 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 173. a Ibid., 288. 

Koccha.— See Plfigalakoccha. 

Kocchagalla. — A Sama^era who went from Ceylon to Amarapura in 
1662 of the Kaliyuga era.’ 

1 Sas. 135. 

1. Kofica. — See Kaficaua (1). 

2. Koftea. — One of the three palaces of Vidhura-papfi^*^ 

^ J. vi. 289. 

3. Kofiea.— King of Hantavatl, and father of Sumedhi.^ 

1 Thig. 448; ThigA. 272 f., 281. 
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Koficft. — One of the palaces occupied by DljMlAkaia Buddha in his last 
lay life/ 


^ Bu. ii. 208 . 


Kofa. — A Tamil general in charge of the fortification at Ko(aiUlgani» 
which was captured by DuftbaK&ma?! in his campaign against the 
Tamils.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 13. 


Kotagerukapftsftda.— A building attached to the Clttalapabbata-vlUra. 
Bhfiglneyya-Saftgharakkhlta once lived there, and, during his illness, 
eight thousand arahants and Sakka, with the devas of the two dcva- 
worlds, waited on him.^ 

1 MT. 652. 

Kofapabbata (Kotipabbata). — A mountain in Rohapa ; near it was the 
village of Klttl/ There was a monastery on Kotapabbatta called the 
Ko^apabbata-vihfira. This was the residence of the Samanera who was 
afterwards born as DuUhag&map!*; also of ]IIah&-Summa Thera/ of 
Asubhakammika-Tissa and of his teacher Mah&-Tissa.^ The Vihara 
was near Mahfig&ma.‘ 

The V isuddhimagga^ mentions an Elder, TIssa, of Kota (Koti) pabbata, 
who, having attained arahantship through meditation on breathing, 
was able to limit the term of his life. According to the Dharntnapada 
Commentxiryi^ an Elder named Anula lived in the monastery during the 
time of Dutthagamani, and the village Bhokkanta, residence of Sumani, 
wife of Lakun^ka Atimbaray was in its vicinity. It was probably the 
same as Gotapabbata^ The Nagalepa was in the Kotapabbata- 

vihara.® 

' Mhv. xxiii. 66. • p. 292. 

* Ibid., xxii. 26. ^ iv. 50. 

* Ibid., xxiii. fll. * »Soo Mhv. xxxv. 124; MT. 667. 

* MT. 6.53. » Ibid. » DA. ii. 695. 

Kotamalaya (? more probably Kofthamalaya). — A mountainous region 
in South Ceylon, whither DutthagamapI fled from his father’s wrath, and 
where he lived while making preparations for his campaign.^ v.l. Kotta- 
malaya, Kottbamalaya, Ko}ambamalaya. 

^ Mhv. xxiv. 7; xxxii. 29; MT. 332, 430. 

Kofalla. — Evidently the Pali equivalent of Kaufilya. He is mentioned 
in the Culavamsa as the author of a work on politics' and also of a work 
on methods of warfare.® 

* Cv. Ixiv. 3. ■ Ibid., Ixx. 66; see also Cv. Tra. i. 243 n. 1 and 291, n. 3. 
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KeflSiina.— A village in tlie vicinity of Bbaddiyaiiagara. The village 
was one gdvuta distant from the Ganges.^ The Buddha went there from 
'Bhaddiyanagara. Bhaddafi prededed^^the Buddha to Eotigama and 
awaited his arrival there. The people, led by Nandattara» made ready 
a meal and provided boats in which the Buddha and the monks might 
cross the river. In the middle of the river, submerged in the water, 
stood the palace once occupied by Mah&pan&da.‘ During his last tour 
the Buddha crossed the river at P§tallgama, went on to Kotigama, and 
remained in that village preaching to the monks. Hearing that the 
Buddha was there, Ambap&li and hosts of Lieehavls came from Ves&li 
to visit him, and Ambapali gave him a meal. From Kotigama the 
Buddha went to 

Buddhaghosa says^ that the village was so called because it was built 
near the dome (koti or thupikd) of Mahapanada's palace. 

According to the SafnyutUi Nikaya,^ Kotigama was a village of the 

VaJlians. 

1 MT. ri60. i * Vin. i. 2S0 f . ; D. ii. 90 f . 

* J. ii. 332 f.; ThagA. i. 287 f.; 1 * DA. ii. 542; iii. 856. 

Mhv. xzzi. 61. 1 * V. 431. 

Koflgftma Vagga. — The third chapter of the Sacca Samyutta of the 

SamyutUi Nikdya} The first sutta was preached at Kotigama. 

1 S. V. 431-7. 


Kotipabbata.— See Kotapabbata. 

Kofipassiva. — A monastery built by Dhitusena.^ If it be identical 
with Kotipassftvana it was merely restored by Dhatusena. 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 40. 

Kofipassavana. — A monastery erected by Mah&nama.^ It is probably 
the same as Kotipassava. 

' Cv. xxxvii. 212. 

Kotisanth&ra. — In the Jdtakas mention is made^ of the Buddha when 
he wished to address the monks of Jetavana, asking Ananda to summon 
them to the Kotisanthara and ordering that a seat be prepared for him 
at the entrance to the Gandbaku^l. Kotisanthara was probably the 
name given to that part of the Jet&vana grounds just outside the Buddha’s 
own apartments. It may have been so called in reference to the fact 
that Anithapip^ika bought the land by spreading on it a crore of kahd^ 
1 E,g., J. iii. 18; 376, 397; J. iv. 113. 
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pa/i^ (hahdpaf 3 M-koti-mnih&rena\ Or the name may have been re- 
stricted to the part actually covered by the pieces of money, for we are 
told* that the money was not sufficient to cover the whole of the ground. 
There were buildings in the Kotisanthara, the monks living in these 
buildings being referred to as “ Antokotisanthdrevctaantd/*^ Ko^iisanthara 
is generally translated as The Golden Pavement,® which seems to be 
a wrong rendering. 

* J. i. 94. « E,g., J. iv. 113. 

» Vin. a. 169. 1 » Jat. Tra. iu. 12; iv. 71. 

Kotisimbali Jataka (No. 412). — A Oaruda-king seized a Naga-king, and 
when the Naga coiled himself round a banyan-tree the Garuda up- 
rooted the banyan and took it with him. He ate the Naga's fat seated 
on a kotisnnbali-tTde, and tlirew away the banyan and the Naga's carcase. 
A bird who was in the banyan-tree left it and took up his abode in the 
simbalL The Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite in the simbali, trembled 
at the sight of the tiny bird, because the sprite knew that from the bird's 
droppings huge trees would spring up and kill the simbali. The Garuda, 
seeing the sprite trembling, asked the reason, and on learning it frightened 
the bird away. It is right to distrust where distrust is proper. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who were in danger of 
being overcome by sinful desires.^ Cf, the Pftlasa Jataka. 

^ J. iii. 397 ff. 

Kotisimbali-Niraya. — A Niraya where those guilty of misdemeanours, 
such as adultery, are born.* 

^ J. V. 276. 

Kotumbara. — A country celebrated for the excellence of its cloth.* 

v.L Kodumbara. 

^ J. vi. 61 (also 47), 600, 601; Mil. 2, 331. 

Kofumbariya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
to Sikkhl Buddha seven flowers wrapped in kotumhara-Aoth. Twenty 
kappas ago he was a king named ffiaUnela.* v,l. Kotumbariya. 

1 Ap. i. 192. 

Kottan&ga-pabbata (v.2. for Tobbalanftga-pabbata*). 

1 MT. 667. 


Kottam&laka.— See KuntamUaka. 
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Kotflia.— The drum of NarasDiE (g.i^.)> which he gave to Mftnavamma 
in order that the latter might induce the people to accompany him in 
the ships. When they heard the drum they thought it was beaten by 
Narasiha and forthwith went on board.^ 

^ Ov. xlvii. 61. 

Kofthabhadda. — A great causeway on the river Jaggari. It was 
restored by Parakkamab&hu I.' It was so called because the land on 
either side of it became, as a result of its construction, studded with 
granaries full of untrussed rice {abaddhamhi)^ 

' Cv. Ixviii. 16. * Ibid,, 31. 

Kot^hamalaya.— Sec Kotamalaya. 

Kottlia(Kotthi)-v&ta. — A district in Ceylon in which were the villages 
of PiyaAgalla^ and Devatissa.* 

^ Mhv. XXX. 29. • Cv. xlviii. 2. 

Kot(has&ra.~>A village to the east of Pulatthipura. It was once the 
refuge of Vikkamabahu II.‘ and, again, of Galabfihu.* After Gajabahu's 
death his ministers took his body to Kotthasara, and the village became 
the headquarters of Manabharana.^ There was in the village a garrison 
for mercenary soldiers, specially occupied by the Keralas, and this 
garrison once revolted against Parakkamabahu 1/ 

Later, the Damil.as, Magha and Jayabahu, set up a fortification there.® 
It was evidently a point of strategic importance. 

^ Cv. Ixi. 43. * Ibid., Ixxiv. 44. 

* Ibid., Ixx. 355. ® Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16; see also Cv. Tr«. i. 

» /W<l.,lxxi.0, 11. 229, n.l. 

Ko^fh&gama. — A wealthy village given by Udaya I. (?) to the temple 

of the Va^fhamina Bodhi-treo.' 

» Cv. xlix. 16. 

Kolthlta (Konhlka).— See Mahi Ko(|hita. 

1. Kofthita Sutta. — A conversation between Hah& Kotfblta and 
S&riputta as to whether or not. any thing exists after the passionless 
ending, without remainder, of the six spheres of contact {phassayata- 
nanam asesamraganirodhd). The conversation is rc^ieated between Maha 
Kotthits and Ananda.* 

‘ A. ii. 101 f. 
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2. Kottbita Sutta.— Kalift Kot(hlta asks Sbipotta a series of questions 
as to why the holy life (Jyrahiinacariyd) is lived by the Blessed One, to 
all of which Sariputta answers “ No/* He then goes on to explain that 
the purpose of the holy life is the realisation of the four Ariyan truths/ 

^ A. iv. 382 f. 

3. Kofthtta Sutta.— Three suttas. Maha Kotflilta visits the Buddha 
and asks for a brief statement of the Dhamma. The Buddha answers 
that desire should be put away for that which is (1) impermanent, 
(2) 111, (3) without a self/ 

1 S. iv. 146 f. 


4. Kotthlta Sutta.— Kotthita visits S&riputta at Isipatana and asks 

him which is true : to say that the eye is the bond of objects or that 
objects are the bond of the eye ? Sariputta replies that neither is true: 
the bond consists in the desire and lust arising from their contact. If 
two men be yoked one to the other, the bond consists not in either of 
the men but in the yoke-tie which binds them. If this were not so, the 
religious life would bo purposeless/ 

1 S. iv. 102 f. 

5. Kotthlta Sutta.— -A group of three suttas containing conversations 
between Hahfi Kotthlta and Sariputta on what constitutes ignorance/ 

1 S. iii. 176. 

Kopagamana (Konggamana),— The twenty-third in the list of the 
twenty-four Buddhas and the second Buddha to be born in the Bhadda- 
kappa. He was born in the Subhagavati Park in Sobhavatl, the capital 
of King Sobha, his father being the brahmin Yafiftadatta and his mother 
Dttarft. He lived in the household for three thousand years, in three 
palaces, Tuslta, Santusita and Santuftha ; his chief wife was Ruolgata 
and their son was Satthav&ha. Eonagamana left the world on an 
elephant and practised austerities only for six months, at the end of 
which time he was given milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin 
Agglsoma and grass for his seat by the yavapalaka Tlnduka. His bodhi 
was an Udumhara tree. His first sermon was preached in the Migadaya 
near Sudassana-nagarap at the foot of a Mahd-sdla tree. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples, who numbered thirty thousand. His body 
was thirty cubits in height. He died in the Pabbatftrftma at the age of 
thirty thousand. His relics were scattered. His chief disciples were 



Blllnra and Uttaia among monks, and Samnddi and Uttaii among nnns, 
liis constant attendant being Sotthiya. His chief patrons were Ugga 
and Somadeva among, laymen, and Sivalft and S&mfi among lay women. 
The Bodhisatta was a khattiya named Pabbata of HithiU. He held an 
almsgiving, heard the Buddha preach and joined the Order/ The 
banker Ugga built for the Buddha a Saiigharama half a league in 
extent/ 

On the day of the Buddha’s birth a shower of gold fell all over Jambu- 
dipa, hence he was called Ka^akfigamana, Eonagamana being a corrupt 
form of that word/ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,* Eonagamana visited their Island 
(then known as Varadipa), with tliirty thousand disciples, accepted the 
Mah&noma garden at Vaddbamana, given by Eing Samiddha, and 
preached the doctrine. At the conclusion"of his sermon, thirty thousand 
people realised the Truth. At the Buddha's wish, the nun Kantakft- 
nandd {vX Kanakadattd) brought to Ceylon a branch of the Bodhi-tree. 
The Buddha also preached at the Ratanamala, the Sudassanam&la and 
the Nftgam&laka and gave his girdle for the people’s worshix). He left 
Mahftsumba and Eantakananda to look after the new cons^erts. 

In Eo^agamana’s time Mount Vepulla was known as VaAkaka, and the 
people living on the mountain wore called Rohitassaf their term of life 
being thirty thousand years.® Eonagamana held the uposatha once 
a year/ 

In the Northern books’ Eonagamana is called Eanakamuni, Eona- 
kamuni, and Ea^iakaparvata. A Thupa, erected on the spot where 
Eonagamana was born, is thought to have existed down to the time of 
Asoka» who rebuilt it to double its original size and worshipped it in his 
twentieth year.® Hiouen Thsang® says he saw thupas at Eonagamana's 
birthplace and also at the sj)ot where he met his father after the Enlighten- 
ment. Fa Hien^® saw thupas at the latter place and also at the place 
of the Buddha’s death. 

^ D. i. 7; Bu. xxiv; BuA. 213 if.; 

J. i. 42 f. (according to the Jataka his 
body was twenty cubits high); Sp. i. 190. 

» J. i. 94. 

« BuA. 213-14. 

* Bpv. ii. 67; xv. 26, 44, 48; xvii. 9, 

17, 73; Mhv. xv. 91-124. 

Kopigamana Sutta. — The thoughts that came to Kop&gamana before 
his Enlightenment, regarding birth, decay and death.^ 

^ S. ii. 9. 


^ S. ii. 191. 

® J)hA. ii. 236. 

^ E.g,, Dvy. 333; Mtu, i. 114; ii. 
265 f., 300, 302, 304, 430; iii. 240-7, 330. 
® Hultazch: ln8CT,’p, of A soka, p. 166. 

® Beal, op, cit,, ii. 19. 

10 Travels^ p. 36. 





1 . second of the twenty-four Biiddhas. After sixteen 
aamkhey^ and one hundred thousand kappas of pdraim^ he was born 
in Rammavati^ his father being King Sunanda and his mother Su]&t&. 
He belonged to the Ko^fafifiagotta and his body was twenty-eight cubits 
in height. For ten thoifsand years he lived as a layman in three palaces — 
Ruci, Snruci and Subha^ ; his chief wife was RueidevI and his son Vljlta^ 
sena. He left home in a chariot, practised austerities for ten months 
and was given a meal of milk-rice by Yasodhard, daughter of a merchant 
in Sunanda, and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Sunanda. His bodhi 
was a Sdlakalydiubi tree, and his hrst sermon was preached to t^n crores 
of monks in the Devavana near Amaravati. He held three assemblies 
of his disciples, the first led by Subhadda, the second by VlJItasena and the 
third by Udena, all of whom had become arahants. He died at the age 
of one hundred thousand at Cand&rdma, and the thupa erected over his 
relics was seven leagues in height. His chief disciples were Bhadda 
and Subhadda among monks, and Tissd and Upatissd among nuns, his 
constant attendant being Anuruddha. His chief patrons were SoQa 
and Upasopa among laymen and Maudft and Slrimd among lay women. 

The Bodhisatta was a king, Vl)lt&v! of Caudavati. He left his kingdom, 
joined the Order and was later reborn in the Brahma- world.* 

^ Rtaia,SurAinft and Subha, according to BuA. * Bu. iii.; BuA. 107 ff.; J. i. 30. 

2. Kopf^fifta. — The name of a gotta. It was evidently common to 
both brahmans and khattiyas, for we find the brahman Aftft&ta-KoQfftfl^^ 

belonging to it, and elsewhere^ it is mentioned as a khaitiya- 
gotta. Among those mentioned as belonging to the Kondahha-gotta are 
the Buddha Kopfafifta (q-v.) (brahmin), Gaudakum&ra* (khattiya), 
Sarabhahga* (brahmin), and the three Buddhas Vipassi, SikU and 
Vessabhu, all khattiyas.* In the Kaechapa Jataka* it is said that 
tortoises are of the Kassapa-gotta and monkeys of the Ko^danna-gotta, 
and that between these two classes there is intermarriage. 

^ E.g., VibhA. 464. I * I). ii 3 ff. (see table in Dial. ii. 6), 

• J. vi. 137, 138. ' * J. ii. 360 f. 

» J. V. 140, 141, 142. 

3. — The name of the apprentice in the Vftru^I Jitaka 
({•«•)• 

4. Kov^fia.— See also AAfi&t»-Ko94afifia. Vimal»-Ko94afifia and 
Khftnn-KoQ^afifia. 
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Koip^afifia Sntta.— Afiflftto-Kov^fia visits the Buddha at Ve|avana 

after a very long interval (twelve years, says the Commentary),^ and 
falling down on the ground kisses the Buddha’s feet, uttering his own 
name, am Ko^danha, 0 Blessed One.” VaAgisa, who is present, 
having obtained the Buddha’s permission, utters verses in praise of 
Ko^dafina.* 

1 SA. i. 216. > S. i. 193. 

Kofdadh&na.— See Ku^dadhAna. 

Ko9d&« — See Gond&. 

Ko^d^V&sa. — A district in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. 1. 30. 

Kotalavftplgima. — A village in Ceylon. A story is told of how the 
wife of the chief householder in the village was put in bonds by the king’s 
tax-gatherers, under the impression that she was a serving-woman.^ 

v.l Kalavaplg&ma. 

1 VibhA. 441. 

Kotumbariya.— See Kotumbariya. 

Kotuhalaka. — A poor man of Addilarattha, a previous birth of Ghosa- 
kaset)illi (g.v.). His wife was Kdli and his son K&pi.^ 

' J)A. i. 317; MA. ii. 539; T)hA. i. 169; the DhA. says ho was of AJltarattba. 

Kotthumala. — A hill in the Mayarattha in Ceylon. The Almsbowl 
and the Tooth Relic of the Buddha were once buried there by Vacissara 
as a protection from enemies. Later, Vijayabahu III. had them removed 

to Jambuddopi.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 18 flF.; see also Cv. Trti, ii. 137, n. 1. 

KoddhaftguUkedara. — A place near Nalanda in Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of Parakkamabahu I’s campaigns against Gajabfthu.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 221. 

1. Kodha Vagga. — The sixteenth section of the Duia Nipdta of the 
Angultara Nikaya} 

1 A. i. 96-8. 

2. Kodha Vagga. — The seventeenth section of the Dhammapada. 
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1. Kodha Stttt&« — Two suttas on four persons showing regard to 
wrath, hypocrisy, gain and honour, and on the effect of these four 
qualities.^ 

^ A. ii. 46. 

2. Kodha Sutta. — A man who is given to wrath, hypocrisy, gain, and 
regard for honours, goes to purgatory.^ 

^ A. ii. 84. 

1. Kodhana Sutta. — A woman who is wrathful is reborn in purgatory.^ 

^ S. iv. 240. 

2. Kodhana Sutta. — Seven evil things which rivals wish for each 
other: ugliness, discomfort, failure in enterprises, poverty, disrepute, 
loss of friends, and inauspicious rebirth.^ 

^ A. iv. 94 f. 

Kontadisavijaya.— A general of Man&bharaQa^ {q.v. 2). 

^ Cv. ixx. 293; see Ov. i. 311, n. 1. 

Kontiputta.— See Tlssa-kontiputta. 

Kontimfira. — A river which flowed from the hill Arafijara. Alongside 
this river ran the road taken by men who were banished by the people 
of Sibi I the road was also taken by Vessantara on his way to exile. ^ The 
river is five leagues from Suvappagiritala and five from Arafijara.* 

^ J. vi. 493. > Ibid,, 514. 

Konduruva. — A locality in Ceylon, where Mdnabharapa (2) once took 
refuge.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 231 ; see Cv. 2Vs. i. 340, n. 5. 

Komayaputta.— A brahmin; see Komftyaputta J&taka. 

Komdyaputta Jataka (No. 299). — Some ascetics in Himava failed to 
take their duties seriously and spent their time in eating and making 
merry. They had a monkey who provided them with amusement. 
One day when the ascetics went to the plains for salt and condiments, 
the Bodhisatta, who had been born as a brahmin ascetic named Komft- 
yaputta» occupied their lodging; when the monkey started to play his 
pranks for him, the Bodhisatta snapped his fingers at him and told him 
to behave properly, because he lived with ascetics. The monkey there- 



upoE became virtuous and refused to return to his evil ways, even after 
the arrival of his former friends. 

The story was told at the PubbMma> in reference to some monks 
who lived there in the apartments below those of the Buddha, and who 
were quarrelsome and abusive. At the Buddha’s request, Moggldl&na 
made their house shake in order to frighten them.^ 

^ J. ii. 447 f. 

Komirabhacea (Komarabha^^a)*— Sec Jivaka. 

Komudi. — The full-moon day of the fourth month, Kattlka, usually 
found in the phrase Komudi Catuimsinl} The Gomfmntart^ says it 
was so called because then the white water-lily flowered luxuriantly 
(kumuddni sujmpphitdni hondi), 

1 Vin. i. 166, 176 f.; D. i. 47; M. iii. 79, 80; DhA. iii. 461; J. v. 262, etc. 
a DA. i. 139. 

Komba. — Chief of the umbrella-bearers of Galabahu, He had a 
fortress in ]Iallava}ana from which he was dislodged by the Malayarayara 
of V&lik&khetta, Later he fought a naval battle in MuttUiara,^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 60 f. 

Korakalamba (Korakalambaka).— Younger brother of Kapija, the 
chaplain of Apacara,^ See KapUa (3). 

^ J. iii. 454 f . 

Korakkhatta (Korakkhattiya).— A naked ascetic in Uttaraka. He 

bellowed like a dog, walked on all fours, and licked up food with his 
mouth only. Sunakkhatta saw him and greatly admired him, but the 
Buddha prophesied that Korakkhatta would, in seven days, die of epi- 
lepsy and be born among the Kalakafijakas. The prophecy proved true, 
and Sunakkhatta learnt the truth from Korakkhatta’s corpse.^ 

Buddhaghosa says^ that Korakkhattiya was so called because his feet 
turned inwards (anto vankapddo). 

^ D. iii. 6 IT.; J; i. 389 f. ‘ DA. iii. 819. 

Koraptfaka Vibara. — A monastery in Ceylon. The V isuddhifmgga} 
contains the story of a young monk, nephew of the Elder of the Vihara, 
who went to Rohapa for study; he later returned to the Vihara, and for 

^ p. 91. 
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three months was waited on by his parents, but he did not reveal his 
identity, fearing that his parents would prove an impediment to him. 

This monastery was once the residence of an Elder named MaM 

SaAghamkkhita.* v.l Corakapjiaka. 

» MT.606. 

1. Kora^^pupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the footprint of the Buddha Vipassi and offered to it a 

plant in bloom. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Vltamala.^ 
He is probably to be identified with Ramaplyavih&ri.^ 

^ Ap. i. 206. * ThagA. i. 116. 

2. Korapfapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. He was a woodsman in 
the time of Tlssa Buddha, and having seen three footprints of the 
Buddha, he offered to him a flowering A;oranda-pIant. In all subsequent 
births his skin was the colour of the A;orari^-flower. The same verses 
appear in two places in the Apaddna with very slight variations.^ Per- 
haps these are two distinct persons, because in the Theragdtka Comnmit- 
ary the verses appear twice — once under the name of Sugandha^ and 
once under that of Sabbamltta.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 383, 434. * ThagA. i. 81. ^ Ibid., 270. 

Koratiya. — One of the greater Yakkhas who should be invoked by 
a follower of the Buddha when assailed by evil spirits.^ 

^ D. iii. 204. 

Korabya, Koravya, Korabba. — Perhaps the generic name given to the 
king of the Kurus (c/. Brahmadatta). Once in the Jatakas Koravya 
is given as the name of the king of Indapatta in the Kuru country, this 
king being the father of Sutasoma.^ Elsewhere” Koravya appears as 
a title of Dhanaftjaya, king of the Kurus. Koravya may also have been 
used as an adjective, for we find it explained as KururaUhavdaika? The 
Koravya king probably belonged to the Yudhifthilagotta.^ The Angut^ 
tara Nikdya^ mentions a king Koravya who owned a large banyan tree 
named Suppatitflia. According to the Rafthapala Suttaj* in the Buddha^s 
day, too, the ruler of Kuru was called Koravyaraja. and he owned a park 
which seems to have been called Migacira (q^v.). This king was evidently 

^ J. V. 467. ! * See J. iv. 301. 

• J. ii. 368; iii. 400. 402; v. 69, 61, 66; ‘ * in. 369 f. 

vi. 266, 268, 273. * M. ii. 65; see also Thag. 776. ff.; 

* E.g„ J. vL 273. ThagA. ii. 34; for details see RattbapAla. 
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interested in religious discussion. ThllUakofthlka was his capital. The 
Avaddnaiataka^ speaks of a Kauravya of Thullakotthika. 

^ i. 67; ii. 118; see also Comb, HiaU of India, i. 121, whioh refers to a half-mythioal 
PaScSla king, Kraivya. 


Koravyase|tha. — A title used for Sutasoma^ 

1 J. V. 479. 


Kola. — See KoUya. 

Kolaki. — Mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 

Kolaflfiay also called Samaina-Kolafifia. — A cakkavatti, king of 
lUllAga. He travelled through the air, mounted on his state elephant, 
but he could not pass over the Bodhi-tree.^ 

^ Mil. 256 ; cp. J. iv. 232, which evidently refers to him, though the name is not 
given. 

Kolad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. He was a hermit in the time of 
Sikhi Buddha, and, seeing the Buddha alone, gave him a kola (jujube)- 
fruit.^ He is probably identical with Gaya Kassapa.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 397. ® ThagA. i. 417. 

Koladdhajana. — An ancient work, a Commentary (probably in 
Sanskrit ?); it was written by a certain minister at the request of the 

Elder P&sadika/ 

1 Gv.. p. 63, 73. 

Kolapattana. — A harbour mentioned in the Milindapanha} ; it was 
perhaps on the Koromandel coast. ‘ 

^ p. 359. ^ Questions of King Milinda, zliv. 

Kolambagftmaka. — A tank built by King Vasabha.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 94. 

Kolambatittha. — The Pali equivalent for the modern city of Colombo.^ 
^ Cv. xciv. 1 ; xcv. 4, 15. 

Kolambapura.— The same as Kolambatittha.^ 

^ Cv. d. 27. 
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Kolambaliftlaka. — A village in Ceylon, where Bhalluka pitched his 
camp.^ It is probably identical with KolambUaka/ in which case it 
was near the TlttUUma, in the neighbourhood of the northern gate of 
AnurUhapiira. There was also a monastery called Kolambahalftka 
founded by SOratlssa, and said to have been near Raheraka.’ The 
KolambahUaka-parlvepa was the residence of the monk Dftfh&vedbaka/ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 80; see also Mhv. Tra, 176, , * Mhv. xxxiii. 42. * Ibid., xxi. 5. 

n. 2. 14 MX, 170. 

Kolavapi. — A tank dedicated by Silfimeghavappa to the stone image 

in the Abhayagiri Vib&ra.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 69. 

Kolika, Kolita.— See Mahamoggallana* 

Kolita Vihara. — A monastery, probably in Ceylon; the residence of 

Catunikayika Thera.^ 

^ AA. i. 343. 

Kolita Sutta.— Mahamoggallana tells the monks at Jetavana how, 
when he had entered the Second Jhana, in his effort to attain to the 
“Ariyan Silence/' the Buddha appeared to him and exhorted him to 
persist in it.^ 

1 S. ii. 273. 

KoUtagama. — The village in which Mahamoggallana (q,v,) was born. 
It was near Upatlssagama and not far from Rajagaha,^ 

^ See, e.g., SNA. i. 326; DhA. L 73; Mtu. iii. 66. 

Koliyadhita, Kollyarfijadliit&.— See Suppavfts&. 

KoUyaputta. — An epithet of Kakudha {q.v.), HoggaMna’s attendant.' 
^ Vin ii. 186; UdA. ii. 8. 

KoIiy&,Ko)iya. — One of the republican clans in the time of the Buddha. 
The Koliya owned two chief settlements — one at Ramagama and the 
other at Devadaha. The Commentaries^ contain accounts of the origin 
of the Koliyas. We are told that a king of Benares, named Rftmap' 
suffered from leprosy, and being detested by the women of the court, 
he left the kingdom to his eldest son and retired into the forest. There, 
living on woodland leaves and fruits, he soon recovered, and, while 

^ DA. i. 260 f. ; SNA. i. 366 f.; A. u. ; * The Mtu (i. 363) calls him Kola and 

668; ThagA. i. 646; also Ap. i. 94. explains from this the name of the Koliyas. 
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Wandering about, came across Flyif the eldest of the five daughters of 
Okktta^ she herself being afiUcted with leprosy. Bama, having cured 
her, married her, and they begot thirty-two eons. With the help of the 
king of Benares, they^uilt a town in the forest, removing a big kola- 
tree in doing so. The city thereupon came to be called Kolanagarai 
and because the site was discovered on a tiger-track (vyagghapatha) 
it was also called VyagghapaJJa, The descendants of the king were 
known as Koliyft. According to the Kupalft Ifitaka^’ when the Sfikyans 
wished to abuse the Koliyans, they said that the Koliyans had once 
“ lived like animals in a Kola-trco/* as their name signified. The 
territories of the Sakyans and the Koliyans were adjacent, separated 
by the river Rohlpi. The khattiyas of both tribes intermarried,* and 
both claimed relationship with the Buddha. A quarrel once arose 
between the two tribes regarding the right to the waters of the Rohini, 
which irrigated the land on both sides, and a bloody feud was averted 
only by the intervention of the Buddha. In gratitude, each tribe 
dedicated some of its young men to the membership of the Order, and 
during the Buddha’s stay in the neighbourhood, he lived alternately 
in Kapilavatthu and in Koliyanagara.* 

Attached probably to the Koliyan central authorities, was a special 
body of ofiicials, presumably police, who wore a distinguishing head- 
dress with a drooping crest {Lamhaculakdbkatd), They bore a bad 
reputation for extortion and violence.® 

Besides the places already mentioned, several other townships of the 
Koliyans, visited by the Buddha or by. his disciples, are mentioned in 
literature — e.g,, Uttara, the residence of the headman Patallya^; Sajja- 
nela, residence of Suppav&s&®; Sapuga^ where Ananda once stayed®; 
Kakkarapatta, where lived Dighaj&nu^®; and Hallddavasanay residence 
of the ascetics Purina Kollyaputta and Seniya/^ Nisabha/® Kakudha^* 
(attendant of Moggallana), and Kafikha-Revata^® (and perhaps Sopa 
Kolivisa^ q.v.)^ were also Koliyans. 

After the Buddha’s death the Koliyans of Ramagama claimed and 
obtained one-eighth of the Buddha’s relies, over which they erected 
a thupa.^® See also s.v. Suppavasfi. 

» J. V. 413. I • S. iv. 341. ’ Ibid,, 340. 

* It is said that once the Koliyan ' ^ A. ii. 62. 

youths carried away many Sakyan maidens ; * Ibid,, 194. 

while they were bathing, but the Sakyans, i A. iv. 281. 

regarding the Koliyans as relatives, : M. i. 387; see also S. v. 116. 

took no action. (DA. i. 262.) | ThagA. i. 318. 

* For details of this quarrel and its SA. i. 89. 

consequences see J. v. 412 ff.; DA. ii. Ap. ii. 491. 

672 ff.; DhA. iii. 264 ff. ^ D. ii. 167; Mhv. zzi. 18, 22 ff. 



Kolanagats.— See Kt^jra. 

KolabUnna. — A river in Ceylon, near Subhagirl^ (Yapahu). 

^ Cv. xc. 11. 

Kollyavessa.— See 809a Kollvlsa. 

Ko}uvukkot^. — A stronghold in South India, once occupied by 
1 Cv. IxxvL 170, 172. 

Koluvora. — A village in South India.' 

' Cv. lx:i;vL 120. 

Kol&ru • — A district in South India/ 

1 Cv. IxxvL 130. 

Kovl]firagftma« — A village in Ceylon where a battle took place between 
Mahinda II. and the three Adipadas who had risen against him. Mahinda 
was victorious.^ 

» Cv. xlvi 121. 

1 . Kosambaka. — Name of a king of KosambL^ See also Kosambika. 

^ Seo the Ka^hadlpAyana Jataka (J. iv. 28 f.). 

2. Kosambakae—See Kosamblya. 

Kosambaka Vatthu. — The story of the quarrelsome monks of Kosambl 

1 DhA. L 44 ff. 

Kosambaka Sutta.— -See Kosamblya Sutta. 

Kosambakd.— The monks of Kosambl (q^v,), who brought about schism 
in the Order. 

Kosambaku|i. — One of the residences at Jetavana occupied by the 
Buddha.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 403. 

jCft aj^wihi^klrhftfidhft. — The tenth section of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vimya Pifaka} 


^ Vin. i. 334-60. 



KoiamUka.— Name of a king of Kosambl.^ See also KoMunbaka. 

» J. ir. 66. 

Kosamblka-setthi.— The banker of Kosambl. He adopted Ghosaka 
(g.v.), but later, when he had a son of his own, he tried in various ways 
to kill Ghosaka. All his plans failed, and he developed diarrhoea and 
died, even his plans of disinheriting Ghosaka having been frustrated by 
Ghosaka’s wife. Kosambika-sctthi’s slave-woman, who helped in all 
his nefarious schemes, was called 

1 DhA. i. 174-86. 


Kosamblya (Kosambaka) Sutta.— Preached at the Ghosltar&ma in 
Kosambi to the quarrelsome monks of that place. The sutta deals with 
amity and the six means of promoting it — acts, words and thoughts of 
goodwill, sharing all things with one’s fellow celibates, living the higher 
life in its entirety, following the doctrine that leads to the destruction 
of 111, and introspection, which leads to the realisation of truth.' The 
Kosambaka Sutta is given^ as an example of a discourse originating 
from a quarrel. 

^ M. i. 320 ff.; op. Upakkilesa Sutta (M. ii. 162 ff.). > E.g., in DA. i. 123. 


Kosambl. — The capital of the Vatsas or VaQIsas.' In the time of the 
Buddha its king was Parantapa, and after him reigned his son Udena 
(g.v.).* Kosambl was evidently a city of great importance at the time 
of the Buddha for we find Ananda mentioning it as one of the places 
suitable for the Buddha’s Parinihid^? It was also the most important 
halt for traffic coming to Kosala and Hagadha from the south and the 
west.^ The city was thirty leagues by river from Benares,* and the 
usual route from Rajagaha to Kosambi was up the river,* though there 
seems to have been a land route passing through Anuplya and Kosambi 
to Rajagaha.’ In the Suita NifdU? the whole route is given from 
Mahissati to Rajagaha, passing through Kosambi, the halting-places 
mentioned being UJJeni, Gonaddha, Vedl6a, Vanasavhya, Kosambi, Saketa, 
S&vatthi, Setavya, KapUavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and 
Vesali. 


^ J. iv. 28; vi. 236. 

» MA.ii.740f.;DhA.i. 164 f. 

® D. ii. 146, 169. 

• See, e.p., Vm. i. 277. 

* Thus we are told that the fish which j 
swallowed Bakkula travelled thirty | 
leagues through the YamunA, from 


Kosambi to Benares (A A. i. 170; PsA. 
491). 

* This was the route taken by Ananda 
when he wont with five hundred others 
to infiict the higher punishment on Channa 
(Vin. ii. 290). 

’ See Vin. ii. 184 f. 


8 w. 1010-13. 
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Near EosambI, by the river, was Udena’s park, the UdakBVaiia» where 
Ananda and Pi^folA^Bh&radv&Ja preached to the women of Udena’s 
palace on two different occasions * The Buddha is mentioned as having 
once stayed in the Slipsapivaiia in Eosambi.^® Hahft Kaceftna lived 
in a woodland near Eusambi after the holding of the First Council/^ 

Already in the Buddha's time there were four establishments of the 
Order in Eosambi — the Kukkutarama» the Ghositirima, the Hv&rika- 
ambavana (these being given by three of the most eminent citizens of 
Eosambi, named respectively, Kilkku|a, Ohoslta and Pftvilllca), and 
the Badarlk&r&ma. The Buddha visited Eosambi on several occasions, 
stopping at one or other of these residences, and several discourses de- 
livered during these visits are recorded in the books'^* 

The Buddha spent his ninth rainy season at Eosambi, and it was on 
his way there on this occasion that he made a detour to Kammfissa- 
damma and was offered in marriage H&gandiy&, daughter of the brahmin 
Magandiya. The circumstances are narrated in connection with the 
Migandlya Sutta. Magandiya took the Buddha's refusal as an insult 
to herself, and, after her marriage to Eing Udena, tried in various ways 
to take revenge on the Buddha, and also on Udena’s wife Samavatli who 
had been the Buddha's follower.^* 

A great schism once arose among the monks in Eosambi. Some 
monks charged one of their colleagues with having committed an offence, 
but he refused to acknowledge the charge and, being himself learned in 
the Vinaya, argued his case and pleaded that the charge be dismissed. 
The rules were complicated; on the one hand, the monk had broken 
a rule and was treated as an offender, but on the other, he should not 
have been so treated if he could not see that he had done wrong. The 
monk was eventually excommunicated, and this brought about a great 
dissension. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, he ad- 
monished the partisans of both sides and urged them to give up their 
differences, but they paid no heed, and even blows were exchanged. The 
people of Eosambi, becoming angry at the monks’ behaviour, the quarrel 
grew apace. The Buddha once more counselled concord, relating to the 
monks the story of King Dighiti of Kosala, but his efforts at reconciliation 
were of no avail, one of the monks actually asking him to leave them to 
settle their differences without his interference. In disgust the Buddha 
left Eosambi and, journeying through Balakalonakaragama and the 

• Vin. ii. 290 f.; SNA. ii. 514; J. iv. 375. authenticity of the stories connected with 

10 y, 437 , the Buddha’s visits to KosambT, holding 

11 PvA. 141. that these stories are of later invention. 

1* For details see under these names. l)hA. i. 199 ff.; iii. 193 ff.; iv. Iff.; 

Thomas {op, ctf., 115, n. 2) doubts the 1 Ud. vii. 10. 
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PidiUlvai|isadaya9 retired alone to keep retreat in the PirOeyyaka forest. 
In the meantime the monks of both parties repented, partly owing to 
the pressure exerted by their lay followers in Eosambf, and, coming to 
the Buddha at Savatthi, they asked his pardon and settled their dispute.^^ 

The Commentaries give two reasons for the name Eosambf. The 
more favoured^* is that the city was so called because it was founded in 
or near the site of the hermitage once occupied by the sage Kusumba 
{v.l. Kusumbba). Another explanation is^* that large and stately 
margossa-trees {KosambarukkJia) grew in great numbers in and around 
the city. 

Bakkula was the son of a banker in Eosamb!.^^ In the Buddha’s time 
there lived near the ferry at Eosambi a powerful Naga-king, the 
reincarnation of a former ship’s captain. The Naga was converted by 
SAgata, who thereby won great fame.^* RuJA was born in a banker’s 
family in Eosambi.^* Citt^pa^fita was also born there.^^ A king, by 
name Kosambaka (q-v.), once ruled there. 

During the time of the ValJian heresy, when the Vaj jian monks of VesUl 
wished to excommunicate Yasa K&kapfakaputta) he went by air to 
Eosambi, and from there sent messengers to the orthodox monks in the 
different centres.*^ 

It was at Eosambi that the Buddha promulgated a rule forbidding the 
use of intoxicants by monks.** 

Eosambi is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya?^ as being Gaftgaya 
nadiya tire.” This is either an error, or here the name Gahga refers 
not to the Ganges but to the YamunA. Eosambi is identified with the 
two villages of Eosam on the Jumna, about ninety miles west of Allaha- 
bad.*^ 


“ Vin. i. 337-57; J. iii. 486 ff. (op. iii. | 
211 ff.); DhA. i. 44 ff.; SA. ii. 222 f.; the I 
story of the Buddha going into the forest | 
is given in Ud. iv. 6. and in S. iii. 94, but 
the reason given in these texts is that 
he found Kosambl uncomfortable owing 
to the vast number of monks, lay people 
and heretics. (But see UdA. 248 f., and 
SA. ii. 222 f.) 

w E,g,, UdA. 248; SNA. 300; MA. i. 
636. Epic tradition ascribes the founda- 
tion of Kosambl to a 0e4i prince, while 
the origin of the Vatsa people is traced to 
akingofKA4l(BeePHA1.83,84). * 1 


« E.g., MA i. 639; PsA. 413. 

MA. ii. 929; AA. i. 170. 

Ibid,, 179 ; but see J. i. 360, where the 
incident is given as happening at Bhad- 
davatiki. 

« J. Vi. 237 f. 

J. iv. 392. 

21 Vin. ii. 298; Mhv. iv. 17. 

*2 Vin. ii. 307. 

** S. iv. 179; but see AA. i. 170; MA. 
ii. 929; PsA. 491, all of which indicate 
that the city was on the Yamuna. 

2^ CAGJ. 448 f.; Vincent Smith pla^jss 
it further south (J,R,A,R, 1898, 603 ff.). 


Kosambl Jitaka (No. 428). — The introductory story relates how tiie 
monks of Kosamb! quarrelled and brought about great dissension among 
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tliemsetveB because one of their number had left in a vessel the surplus 
water for rinsing the mouth. When the Buddha found that he could 
not induce the monks to live in harmony, he related to them the story 
of Dlghttl, king of Kosala, and when even that failed to produce the 
desired effect he uttered ten stanzas, standing poised in mid-air, and 
went away from EosambI, leaving the monks to their fate.^ 

The EosambI Jataka contains only a small portion of the story of 
Dighiti, scarcely more than an allusion to it. The Dlghlti Kosala Jfttaka 
(q,v,) contains further details, but even when taken together, these two 
do not make the story complete. The full story is related in the Vhiaya 
PUaka} 

1 For details of the quarrel see Kosambl. * Vin. i. 342 £f. 

EosambI Sutta.— Savlttha» staying in the GhosltiMma at EosambI, 
asks Muslla about the Paticca-Samuppaday and discovers from the 
answers given that Muslla is an arahant. Savittha asks N&rada the same 
questions at the latter’s own request and receives the same answers; 
but Narada declares that he is not an arahant. Ananda is also present 
and joins in the discussion.^ 

1 a ii. 116 f. 

EosamblvasI-Tissa.~See Tissa. 

1. Eosala. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of names.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

2. Eosala. — A country inhabited by the Eosala, to the north-west of 
Hagadha and next to Eisl. It is mentioned second in the list of sixteen 
Mahajanapadas.^ In the Buddha’s time it was a powerful kingdom 
ruled over by Pasenadi, who was succeeded by his son Vidufabha. By 
this time Easi was under the subjection of Eosala, for we find that 
when Bimblsara, king of Magadha, married EosaladevI, daughter of 
Mahdkosala and sister of Fasenadi, a village in Easi was given as part 
of the dowry.* Various Jatakas indicate that the struggle between Easi 
and Eosala had^becn very prolonged.® Sometimes the Easi king would 
attack Eosala, capture the king and rule over the country. At others 
the Eosala king would invade Easi and annex it to his own territory. 
Several Eosala kings who succeeded in doing this, are mentioned by name 

1 E.g., A. i. 213; iv. 262, etc. ® See, €.g., J. ii. 21 f.; iii. 116 f.; 211 f; 

* J. ii. 237; iv. 342 f. i v. 316, 426. 



—e:g., Dftbbasena,* Dlghftvu/ VaAka* and Kaqisa » the last being given 
the special title of Bdrai^aig^aha’'^ probably in recognition of the 
fact that he completed the conquest of Kasi. Other kings of Eosala 
who came in conflict with Benares in one way or another are mentioned — 
Dlgblti,’ Mallika/ and Chatta.^^ Sometimes the kings of the two 
countries entered into matrimonial alliances/^ With the capture of 
Kasi the power of Kosala increased rapidly, until a struggle between 
this country and Magadha became inevitable. Bimbisara's marriage 
was probably a political alliance, but it only served to postpone the evil 
day. Quite soon after his death there were many fierce fights between 
AJ&tasattU» his successor, and Pasenadi, these fights bringing varying 
fortunes to the combatants. Once Ajatasattu was captured alive, but 
Pasenadi spared his life and gave him his daughter, Vajiia, in marriage 
and for a time all went well.^® Later, however, after his conquest of the 
LlccbavlSi Ajatasattu seems to have succeeded in establishing his sway 
in Kosala.'® In the sixth century b.c. the Sakyan territory of Kapl- 
lavatthu was subject to Kosala.'^ 

At the time of the Buddha Savatthi was the capital of Kosala. Next 
in importance was Saketa, which, in ancient days, had sometimes been 
the capital.'* There was also Ayojjha^ on the banks of the Sarayu, 
which, judging from the Rdmdya^a, must once have been the chief city; 
but in the sixth century b.c, it was quite unimportant. The river Sarayu 
divided Kosala into two parts, Uttara Kosala and Dakkhlna Kosala.^* 
Other Kosala rivers mentioned in the books are the Aclravati'^ and the 
Sundarlka,'® while among localities spoken of as being in Kosala are 
Icchanaflgala (A. iii. 30, 341 ; iv. 340, etc.), Ukkattha (D. i. 87), Ekas&lj. 
(S. i. Ill), Opasada (M. ii. 164), Kesaputta of the Kalamas (A. i. 188), 
Can^alakappa (M. ii. 209), Torapavatthu (S. iv. 374), Danpakappa (A. iii. 
402), Nagaravinda (M. iii. 290), Na]akapana (A. v. 122; M. i. 462), 
Nalanda (S. iv. 322), PaAkadha (A. i. 236), Venagapura (A. i. 180), 
Veludvara (S. v. 352), Sala (M. i. 285, 400; S. v. 227), Salfivatika (D. i. 244), 
and Setavya (D. ii. 316).'® 


« J. iii. 13. 

* Ibid., 211 f. 

• Ibid., 168. 

’ J. ii. 403; V. 112. 

8 J.iii.211f.; Vin.i. 342 f. 

® J. ii. 3. 

J. iii. 116. 

E.g., ibid., 407. 
la For details see Ajatasattu. 

^8 See Vincent Smith, op. cit., 32 f. 

^8 The SuUa Nipata (vs. 406) speaks 
of the Buddha’s birthplace as belonging 


j to the Kosalans; see also A. i. 276, where 
Kapilavatthu is mentioned as being in 
Kosala. Elsewhere (M. ii. 124) Pasenadi 
is reported as saying, ** Bhagavd pi Koaa- 
lako, aham pi KosalakoJ** 

“ J. iii. 270; Mtu. i. 348. 

! ^8 Law: CJeog.. p. 6. 

” D. i. 236. 

“ 8. i. 167; SN. p. 97; but see M. i. 89, 
where the river is called B&hukA. 

^8 The Mtu. adds Dronavastuka (iii. 
377) and Marakarapde^ (i. 317). 
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The Commentaries'" give a curious explanation of the name Eosala. 
It is said that when nothing could make Mahftpanida smile, his father 
offered a big reward for anyone who could succeed in doing this. People, 
accordingly, left their work and flocked to the court, but it was not 
until Sakka sent down a celestial actor that Mahapanada showed any 
signs of being amused. When this happened the men returned to their 
various duties, and on their way home, when meeting their friends, they 
asked of each other, Kacci hho kusalam, hacci hho hmalam'* The 
district where this occurred came to be called Eosala on account of the 
repetition of the word kusala. 

The Buddha spent the greater part of his time in Eosala, either in 
Savatthi or in touring in the various parts of the country, and many of 
the Vinaya rules were formulated in Eosala.'^ It is said" that alms 
were plentiful in Eosala, though, evidently," famines, due to drought, 
were not unknown. Yet, though woodland tracts were numerous" 
where monks could meditate in solitude, the number of monks actually 
found in Eosala was not large." Bftvari himself was a native of Eosala," 
yet he preferred to have his hermitage in Dakkhl^apatha. 

After the Buddha’s death, his ufii^loma was deposited in a thupa 
in Eosala.'^ It is said that the measures used in Eosala were larger 
than those of Magadha — thus one Eosala j)aUha was equal to four 
Magadha jpatihas}^ 

Eosala is often mentioned in combination with Kasi in the compound 
Kisi-Kosala ; Fasenadi was king of Easi-Eosala" (cf, Ariga-Magadha). 
See also 8,v. Pasenadi. 


a® E,g„ SNA. ii. 400 f. ; DA. i. 239 f. 

See Vinaya Index, n.v, Koaala. 

” SA. i. 221. 

“ See J. i. 329. 

“ See, e.g,, SA. i. 225. 


« VT. i. 226. 
SN. V. 976. 
Bu. xxviii. 9. 
“ SNA. ii. 476. 
E,g,, A. V. 59. 


Kosala Saqiyutta. — The third section of the Samyutta Nikdya} It 
contains discourses connected with Pasenadi Kosala. 

1 S. L 68-102. 


1. Kosala Sutta. — While Pasenadi is visiting the Buddha, a messenger 
arrives and announces the death of Mallikd. The king is greatly grieved, 
but the Buddha consoles him by pointing out how it is impossible to 
escape old age, decay, disease, destruction.^ 


^ A. iii. 57. 



2. Kosida Sutta.— Everything changes, even Pasenadi, king of Kftsl- 
Kosala, the whole universe, even HaU Brabmft and the devas of the 
Abhassara world. Instability and change are everywhere; therefore 
the wise loathe all, having a mind only to attain in this life the anupd- 
ddparinib^na} 

1 A. V. 69 fif. 

3. Kossala Sutta.— Pasenadi visits the Buddha at Jetavana after 
having won a battle, and, falling at the Buddha's feet, shows great 
humility and does obeisance. When the Buddha asks the reason for 
such profound homage, the king gives various reasons for his honouring 
of the Buddha.^ 

1 A. V. 66 ff. 

Kosalaka. — The inhabitants of Kosala/ 

1 D. i. 160. 

Kosala-devi. — Daughter of Maha Kosala and sister of Pasenadh She 
was married to Bimbisara, and a village in Kasi was given to her for 
bath-money as pari of her dowry. She was the mother of AJatasattu.^ 
When pregnant with him, she was filled with a desire to drink blood 
from the right knee of lier husband, and on learning from the astrologers 
that this presaged the birth of a patricide, she went to the park — called, 
on that account, Maddakucchi (q.v .) — and tried to bring about an 
abortion, but failed. Bimbisara satisfied her longing. When Bimbisara 
was imprisoned by Ajatasattu she waited upon him, taking him food 
till she was absolutely prevented from doing so. After his death she 
died of grief, and Pasenadi made war on Ajatasattu to avenge her death. ‘ 

^ Ajatasattu is called Videhiputta. On this see s.v. Ajatasattu. 
a J. ii. 237; 403; iii. 121 f. 

Kosabnagara.— See Savattbl. 

Kosalabimbavannana. — A book containing an account of an image 
built by Pasenadi, king of Kosala, and of the merit of building images. 
The work was probably written about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Quotations from it are given in the SaddhammasaAgaha (q.v,), 

% 

Kosalara&fio*parfijaya Vatthm — The story of Pasenadi and of his" great 
discomfiture and disgust on being defeated three times by Ajatasattu.^ 

^ DhA.iu.259f. 
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KosabtfiJL— See Pasenadl. 

Kosalavih&ri Thera. — An arahant. He was born in VesUi, and was 
one of those who heard the Buddha preach when he came to quieten 
the panic which arose there, as recorded in the Ratana Sutta (j.v.)* After 
the sermon Kosalavihari left the world. At the conclusion of his 
novitiate he dwelt in a forest near a village in Kosala. A lay adherent 
seeing him camping under a tree built for him a small hut, and there 
the thera attained arahantship. He acquired his name from having 
dwelt long in Kosala.^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was an ascetic in Himava and 
gave the Buddha some tuberous roots. Fifty-four kappas ago he was 
a king named Sumekhallsama. He is evidently to be identified with 
BilUld&yaka of the A padam} 

1 Thag. 69; ThagA. i. 134 f. > Ap. i. 146. 

Kosala.— See Kosala. 


1. Koslka, Kosiya. — A rock near Himava where Narada Kassapa 
had a hermitage.^ 


^ Ap. ii. 381. 


2. Koslka. — A Pacceka Buddha. He once lived in Clttakutat and 
Ukkfisatlka, in a previous birth, seeing him wandering about Himava, 
lit round him at night one hundred torches and gave him alms.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 414. 


3. Koslka. — A king who was destroyed with liis subjects for having 
insulted a sage.^ 


^ ThagA. i. 368. 


Koslkl. — A river, probably a branch of the Ganges. It flowed from 
Himava, and on its bank was a mango-grove three leagues in extent.' 

1 J. V. 2, 5, 6. 


Koslnaraka. — Inhabitants of Kuslnftra.' 

1 E,g., Vin. i. 247; AA. ii. 637. 

1. Kosiya^ Kosiyagotta. — The name of a brahmin clan. In the 
Pdciitiya^ it is given as one of the lower gottas. Among those mentioned 
as belonging to this gotta are the brahmin Kevalla^* the brahmin who 
^ Vin. iv. 8; but it is also Sakka’s I as a high one (see. f.g., Thag. 416; ThagA. 
gotta, and is therefore generally regarded i. 462). • J. vi. 418 f. 
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was the father of Sofa Knmira (the Bodhisatta*), Bhaddikftpittiil, 
bom in Slgala,* and the banker who came to be known as Maoeharlyar 
Kosiya (q.v.). K&tiy&na’s father was a Kosiyan, but he married a 'woman 
of the mtiy&na family.” The Bhfiridatta Jfttaka” mentions a sage 
Koslya, who taught Alambiyana the Naga-spell. The scholiast says he 
belonged to the Kosiyagotta. The Saliked&ra J&taka^ mentions a brah- 
min of SUlndlya» called Kosiyagotta, probably for the same reason. The 
Koslya J&taka” speaks of a KosiyabrShma^i. All these are either addressed 
or spoken of as Kosiya in their different contexts. The name Kosiya 
is also used twice in speaking of Sidtka — once by the Buddha,” once by 
HaU Hoggallana^” — and again by Guttila^' and by Mah& Kassapa/” 
The name means “ belonging to the Kusika family.’' It is once used 
of Indra in the Eg Veda, in what exact sense is not known. Rhys 
Davids^* suggests that perhaps we have here a survival from the time 
when Indra was only the god of a Kusika clan. 

The word Kosiya^” means “ Owl, ’ and is probably one of the several 
clan names which are also names of animals (c/. Vaceha). 

* J. V. 319 ff. ! » D. ii. 270. 1® M. i. 252. 

^ AA. i. 99; ThigA. 68; SA ii. 144. ' J. ii. 262. 

» ThagA. i. 462. w Ud. ui. 7; UdA. 200; DhA. i. 429. 

® J. vi. 181; Mtu. ii. 49. Dial. ii. 296 f.; see also Dvy. 632; 

’ J. iv. 278 f. Mtu. iii. 200, 202, 316, 403. 

» J. i. 465 f. See, c.g., J. ii. 208. 

2. Kosiya.— See Macchari-Kosiya. 

3. Kosiya Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in Magadtaa and was called by his gotta-name. He often listened to the 
preaching of Sftriputta and, joining the Order, in due course won arahant- 
ship. He was a gate-keeper of Bandhumati and in the time of VipassI 
Buddha gave to the Buddha a piece of sugar-cane.^ He is probably 
identical with Ucchukanfika of the Apaddna^ 

^ Thag. 370-4; ThagA. i. 431 f. a Ap. ii. 393. 

4. Kosiya.— See Kosika (1). 

5. Kosiya.— See Nanda Mapava. 

1. Kosiya Jitaka (No. 130). — A brahmin of Benares had a bad wife 
who lay in bed by day feigning sickness and spent her nights in enjoy- 
ment. The husband worked hard to supply her with dainties, and, in 
consequence, could not visit his teacher who was the Bodhisatta. When 
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the latter discovered the truth, he advised the brahmin to prepare a mess 
of cow-dung and other things and to insist that his wife should either 
swallow this medicine or get up and work. She then knew that her 
shamming was discovered and abandoned her evil ways. 

The story was told to a brahmin of Sftvatthl, a pious follower of the 
Buddha, whose wife behaved in a similar way. The Buddha told him 
this story of the past and asked him to try the same remedy, for, he 
said, the brahmin and his wife were identical with the couple of the 
story.' 

In the atltavaithu the woman is addressed as “ Kosiya.*' The scholiast* 
adds that she belonged to the Kosiyagotta. 

1 J. i. 463 f. * Ibid., 466. 

2. Kosiya Jataka (No. 226). — The king of Benares, making war at an 
unseasonable time while camping in the park, saw an owl {Jkuaiya) being 
attacked by crows. The king asked his minister the reason for this; the 
minister, being the Bodhisatta, said the owl had left his hiding-place 
too early — that is, before sunset. 

The story was told to Paseiiadl» who visited Jetavana on his way to 
quell a border rising ; the time was unsuitable for such an enterprise.' 

1 J. ii. 208 f . 

3. Kosiya Jataka (No. 470). — Given under the Sudhibhojana J&taka 

(q.v.). 


1. Kosiya Vagga.— The second chapter of the Tika Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary} 


1 J. ii. 321.64, 


2. Kosiya Vagga. — The second section of the Nissaggiya of the Vimya 
Pitaka} 


1 Via. iu. 224-42; ibid., v. 10 f. 


Kosiyaputta. — An arahant. He is mentioned in a list of theras who 
handed down the Ahhidhamnm up to the Third Council.' 

^ DhsA., p. 32. 

Kosiyi. — The wicked wife of the Kosiya J&taka 1 (^.v.). 

Kosiyayana.— A brahmin of Kasi, his wife being called Kosiyftyanl. 
Their story is given in the Radha Jitaka.' 

» J. i. 496 f. 
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PEoMunta^Udlya Then. — An anhant. Thiity-one kappas ago he saw 
the Bnddha Slkhl and gave him a hosumha-fiuit.^ 

He is evidently identical with Unbha Then.* 

i Ap. ii. 440. * ThagA. i. 320. 

KohUa. — A tank in Ceylon, built by Vanbha.^ It was near HahA* 
tltthapatfana.* 

» Mhv. MTV. 96. * MT. 663. 

Kohombag&ma. — A village near Pulatthlpun, where a battle took 
place between the forces of Gajab&hu and those of Pankkamabfthtt 

1 Cv. iMt. 320. 

KyAnag&ma. — A village in the Malaya coimtry, not far from Pulatthi- 
pura. LaAkAdhikiri Kitti once encamped there,’ and Pankkamab&hu I. 
went there disguised as a musician.* 

’ Cv. Izx. 283. 300: Ixzii. 207. * Ibid., 264. 


Kh 


Khaggavls&na Sutta. — The third sutta of the Vraga Vagga of the 
Suttd Nipala,^ consisting of forty-one. stanzas, each of which ends with 
the refrain : “ eko care khaggamsanahif po** The Comtnentary^ divides 
the sutta into four vaggas and gives each a separate name (except the 
first), the name ))eing generally derived from the first word of the stanza. 
It is said that the Buddha preached the Khaggavisana Sutta in response 
to a question asked of him hy Ananda regarding the attainment of 
Enlightenment by Pacceka Buddhas; the Buddha gave details of their 
abhiniMra and 'patihana, and illustrated them by reciting to Ananda 
stanzas which had been uttered by Pacceka Buddhas of old on various 
occasions and at different periods as their pseans of joy {uddna). 

Buddhaghosa^ gives the life-story of each of the Pacceka Buddhas 
whose stanzas are included in this sutta. It is, however, only in the 
case of a few Pacceka Buddhas that the actual names are given — e,g,^ 
Brahmadatta (v. 33), Anitthigandha (36), Mahftpaduma (39), EkavalJika- 
Brahmadatta (40), Ekaputtika-Brabmadatta (41), Citumftslka-Bralima- 
datta (44, 64), Sitaluka-Brahmadatta (52), Suta-Brahmadatta (58), 
Vibhfisaka-Brahmadatta (59), Pidalola-BriJimadatta (61), Anivatta- 
Brahmadatta (62), Cakkhulola-Biabmadatta (63), and mtapga (74). 


i SN; VY. 36-75. 


• Ibid. 


* SNA. i. 46 ff. 
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The rest aie dosoribed as '' the king of Benares/’ or the son of the 
king/’ etc. 

The sutta is commented on in the CuUa~Niddesay* in addition to those 
of the Parayamvagga, an evidence of the fact that, when the CuUa- 
Niddesa was composed, this was probably regarded as an independent 
sutta, not belonging to any particular group such as the Uragavagga, 
and that the comments on it were written at a time prior to the com- 
position of the Sutta Nipdta as an anthology in its present form. This 
view is further strengthened by the fact that its mixed Sanskrit version 
in the MdhdvasUi^ is not placed in any definite group. According to 
the Mahdvastu, the Pratyeka Buddhas, five hundred in number, were 
living in Rsipatana near Benares, and when they heard from the 
Suddh&vasa devas of the approach of the Buddha in twelve years, they 
disappeared from Rsipatana, each repeating one of the verses of the sutta. 

The Ajiaddm^ includes the stanzas of the Khaggavisana Sutta in its 
chapter called the Paccekahuddhdpaddm and i)rofaces them with several 
introductory stanzas. A few stanzas are also added at the end by way 
of conclusion. In its exegesis the Apaddiia Commentary^ gives the 
names of several Pacceka Buddhas. They are, however, different from 
those given by Buddhaghosa, and correspond more nearly to those 
mentioned in the Isigili Sutta. 

* pp. 56 ff. ® i. 7 fT. 

® i. 357 f. 1 ’ ApA. i. 106 f. 

Khajjakadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two ka})paH ago he 
gave a ripe pa?*a,sa-fruit, with a coconut, to the Buddha Tissa ; and 
thirteen kappas ago he was a king named Indasoma.^ He is probably 
identical with Setuccha Thera.* 

^ Ap. i. 182. * ThagA. i. 206 f. 

Khajjaniya Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikdya} 

1 S. iii. 81-106. 

Khajjaniya Sutta. — The well-taught Ariyan disciple, remembering his 
past lives, realises how, in the past, he has been a prey to the body, 
feelings, perception, activities and consciousness; how he is still their 
prey, and will be so in the future, too, if he be enamoured of them. 
Thus realising, he conceives disgust for the body, etc., is repelled by 
them, and obtains release from them. He thereby attains freedom and 
becomes aware that he is free.^ 

^ S. iii. 86-91; this sutta is wrongly titled Siha. in the 8amyv4ta text; see KS. 
iii. 72, n. Sw 
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The sutta was also preached by Hahlnda in the Nandana grove on the 
fifth day of his visit to Ceylon.* 

In the Vibhanga Commetdary^ the sutta is referred to as the KhaJJa- 
myaparly&ya. 

* Mhv. XV. 196. » VibhA. 32. 

KhaJJanlya-pariyAya.— See KhaJJaniya Sutta. 

Klia]jarakava441iamana.~A tank in Ceylon.' 

^ Cv. Ixvii. 30. 

KhaJJotanadl. — A river in Ceylon, tributary of the Mall&vA)uka-liadL 
Over it Devappatlr&ja built a bridge of thirty cubits.' 

^ Cv. Izxxvi. 22; see also Cv. Tra, ii. 173» n. 3. 

KhaJIopanaka Jfitaka (No. 364).— Sec KhaJJopanaka-Pafiha. 

Khajjopanaka-Paftha. — When, as a result of the conspiracy of Senaka 
and the other ministers of Vedeha, Mahosadha was compelled to flee 
from the Court and live as a potter outside the city gates, the devata 
of the king’s parasol, wishing to see him reinstated, appeared to the king 
and put to him several questions. The king consulted Senaka and his 
colleagues, but they could find no solution. The deity appeared again 
to him and said he was like a man who, wanting a fire, blows a firefly, 
crumbling over it cow-dung and grass, or, wanting milk, milks the cow’s 
horn. She then threatened the king with death if her questions were 
not answered. In despair, the king sent for Mahosadha.' 

It is evidently this story which is mentioned elsewhere* as a separate 
Jataka, but no details are given, and the reader is referred to the Khaj jo- 
panaka-Panha. 

1 J. vi. 371 f. • J. iii. 197. 

Khafijadeva. — One of the ten chief warriors of Dutthag&mapl. He 
was the youngest son of Abhaya^ a householder of MaUsadopika in the 
Nakulanaga district. His name was Deva^ but because of a slight limp 
he came to be known as Khafijadeva. When out hunting with the 
villagers, he would chase and catch buffaloes, grasp their leg with his 
hand, whirl them round his head and dash them on the ground, breaking 
their bones. Kakavappatissa, hearing of this, caused him to be brought 
to the court. Later, Khafijadeva took part in Dutthagamapi’s cam- 
paigns.' 


^ Mhv. xxiii. 3, 78 ff. 
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Kha^tlkakhlpa.— See M&gita (2). 

Khfipfft. — The chief disciple of Vipassi Buddha,^ whose step-brother 
he was. The Buddha preached his first sermon to Kha^4^ and his friend 
Tissa, the chaplain’s son, in the Deer Park at Khema. Later, Kha^cjlc^ 
became the Buddha’s chief disciple ‘ Ekasafifiakai in a previous birth, 
once gave alms to Kha^da.* 

1 D.ii.ll,40;Bu.xx.28; * BuA. 196; AA.i.80;DA.ii.416;8eealf)o457. 

» Ap. i. 121. 


Khapfakavltthika. — A village in Ceylon, 
nimila/ 


^ Mhv. xxiii. 19. 


The birthplace of SClra- 


Khap^acela. — A monastery (probably in Ceylon), the residence of 
Padhanlya Thera. While the Elder was once listening to the Ariya- 
vaipsa in the Kaplkarapadhanaghara in the monastery, he was bitten 
by a snake, but bearing the pain in silence, concentrated his mind on the 
sermon. The poison sank to earth and he became an arahant.^ 

1 MA. i. 66. 

Khapdadeva. — A monk. He had been a discij)le of the Buddha and 
was born in the Aviha Brahma-world, where he attained to arahantship 
at the moment of his birth. He is mentioned with six others, all in 
like circumstances, by Ghalikara^ on the occasion of a visit he paid to 
the Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 36, 60; ThigA. 222. 

Khanpadeviyaputta. — A monk, one of the associates of Devadatta^ 
mentioned with Kokalika, Katamoraka Tissa and Samuddadatta. They 
helped Devadatta in his attempt to cause a rift in the Sangha.^ 
Kha^dadeviyaputta defended Devadatta when others blamed him* 
and was held in great esteem by ThuUananda.” The Khuddakapdtha 
Commevitary^ mentions him in a list of wicked persons, together with 
those mentioned above, Giftcamapavika, and the brother of Dlghavi- 
dassa. 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. ® Ibid., iii. 66; iv. 336. 

■ Ibid., iii. 174. * Khj)A. 126. 

Khappaphulliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw the thupa of Phussa Buddha destroyed by elephants and overgrown 
with trees. He cleared it and restored it. Seventy-seven kappas ago 
he became king sixteen times under the name of Jltasena.^ 

1 Ap. ]. 198. 
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— A moiiast«i 7 in Ceylon, built by Uinttasa II.* 

^ Gv. zxxvii. 186. 

Kluq^vagga. — A distriet in Roha^a. The forces of the enemies of 
ParakfcainaMUlU I. once encamped there.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 119-23. 

Khagjasimft. — A sacred space in Pulatthlpiira included in the stmd 
marked out for the Sahgha by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

^ Gv. Ixxviii. 68; see also Gv. Trs» ii. 110, n. 5. 

Khap^ASUmana Thera. — An arahant. He was born in Pav& in the 
family of a Malla chieftain, and was called Eha^dasumana because, on 
his birthday, molasses and jasmine appeared in his house. Having 
heard the Buddha preach in Cunda’s mango-grove at Pava, he entered 
the Order and became an arahant. 

In the past he had built a railing of sandalwood round the thupa of 
Padumuttara Buddha. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was unable 
to get any flowers, the king having bought them all for his offerings; 
he therefore bought a Ma^da^u^nana-flower at a great price and offered 
it at the thupa of the Buddha.^ 

He is probably identical with Saparlv&rlya Thera of the Apaddm.^ 
Hia Apaddm-yeiBiiS are almost the same as those attributed to Nandlya 
Thera.* 

^ Thag. 96; ThagA. i.*198. a Ap. i. 172. » goe ThagA. i. 82. 

Khap4^^- — ^ brahmin; a former birth of Devadatta. 

See the KhapfahUa Jataka. 

Khap^ila Jataka (No. 542).— Khap^ahala was the chaplain of 
King Ekar&Jd of Pupphavatl. The chaplain took bribes, and the king's 
son, Candakumirai having been told of this, once righted a wrong 
decision, thereby winning the applause of the people. The king ap- 
pointed him judge, and Ehan^ahala vowed vengeance. Later the king, 
having dreamed of heaven, asked Ehapi^hala the way thither; the 
chaplain replied that the way lay through a sacrifice in which all the 
king’s sons, his queens, his merchant princes, and his most treasured 
possessions should be offered. * Khap^ahala hoped thereby to bring 
about the death of Candakumara. Ekaraja accepted the suggestion 
and made all preparations for the sacrifice. Several times the king 
wavered in bis resolve, being interceded with by his parents, Canda and 



his wives, and the people. Eha] 3 i<jb.hala goaded him on, but at the 
moment when the sword was about to descend on the neck of Canda- 
kumara, the latter’s wife, CSandft, daughter of the Paficala king, made 
an “ act of truth/’ and Sakka appeared, brandishing a thunderbolt. 
Ganda was saved, the crowd killed Khaj^^^hala, and would have killed 
the king too but for the intervention of Sakka. The king was made 
an outcast and banished from the city, and Candakumara, now the 
crowned king, supplied all his wants.^ 

EhaiQi^ahala is identified with Devadatta, Canda with Rihulaoifittt 
and Candakumara with the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha by engaging the services of archers to shoot him. 

The story is referred to as an example of a husband being saved by the 
virtue of his wife/ and also of one instance of Devadatta having greater 
power than the Bodhisatta.* 

The Jataka is sometimes called the Candakum&ra Jitaka. 

^ J. vi. 129-67 ; the story is also found * J. iv. 47. 

in the CariydLpi^aka as the Candakumftra- * Mil. 203. 

cariyA. 

Kha^dlSfinm. — A village in Ceylon. It contained a narrow pass 
where a battle took place between Gajabahu and Lafikapura, in which the 
former was defeated. Later, the Adhikarin M&tha suffered defeat in the 
same place.^ 

^ Gv. Izx. 216-81, 298; see also Cv. Tra, i. 305, n. 6. 


1. Khata Sutta, — A man who praises and blames without scrutiny, 
who shows appreciation or displeasure without testing the object thereof — 
such a one carries with him an uprooted, lifeless self. Not so the man 
who has the opposite qualities.^ 

1 A. ii 2 f. 

2. Kbata Sutta. — A man guilty of wrong conduct towards mother, 
father, the Tathagata or a Tathagata’s followers is possessed of an 
uprooted, lifeless self.^ 

1 A. ii. 4 f. 

1. Khattlya Sutta. — A conversation between a devoid and the Buddha 
regarding the four best things of the world — ^best of bipeds, quadrupeds, 
of wives, and of sons.^ 
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2. KhaMysSatte.— A conversation between JftQUSSOQl and the Buddha 
on the ends of their efforts as envisaged by khattiyas, brahma^as, house- 
holders, women, thieves and recluses.^ 

1 A. iii. 362 f. 

Khattiyinl or Velftmlki,. — Chief of the eighty-four thousand women 
who waited on the Bodhisatta when he was once a mighty king of 

Kusftvatl^ (named MahSsudassana). 

^ S. iii. 140; but see D. ii. 188. 

Khadira Sutta. — It is just as impossible to destroy dukkha without 
realising the Four Noble Truths as it is to make a leaf-basket of acacia 
leaves, etc., or to fetch water in such a basket, or to use the leaves for 
a fan.^ 

1 S. V. 438. 

Khadirangaol. — A village in Ceylon. Kitti (afterwards Vljayabdhu I.) 
once occupied a stronghold in the village and fought a successful battle 
near by.^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 72; Iviii. 36. 

KhadiraAg&ra Jfitaka (No. 40). — Once the Bodhisatta was Treasurer 
of Benares, and a Pacceka Buddha, rising from a seven days' saimpaiii^ 
came to him at meal time. The Bodhisatta sent him some food, but 
Mara created a pit of glowing A;^diVa-embers between the Pacceka 
Buddha and the Treasurer's house. When the Treasurer heard of this, 
he took the bowl of food himself and stepped into the pit, ready to die 
rather than to have his alms-giving thwarted. A lotus sprang up to 
receive his foot, the pit vanished, and Mara, discomfited, vanished 

The story was related to Anathapi^flka. 

A devoid^ who lived in the upper storey of his palace, had to come 
with her children down to the ground floor whenever the Buddha visited 
Anathapi^dika. She tried to check the merchant's munificence by 
talking to his manager and his eldest son, but all in vain. At last, when 
as a result of his extreme piety Anathapindika’s wealth was exhausted, 
the devatd ventured to approach him and warn him of his impending 
ruin if he did not take heed. He ordered her out of the house, and she 
had, perforce, to obey. In despair she sought the aid of SakkUy who 
suggested that she should recover for the merchant all his debts, and 
reveal to him his hidden treasure which had been lost sight of. She 
did so, but Anathapij|^4fka, before consenting to pardon her, took her 
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to the Buddha, who then related this Jataka. The VeUmaka Sutta was 
also preached on this occasion.^ For a continuation of the story see 

the Slri J&taka. 

According to the Dhamma'pada Commentary the Khadirahgara Jakata 
was preached in reference to the two friends Slrigutta and Gharadlnna. 
It is said’ that at the preaching of the Jataka eighty-four thousand 
beings realised the Truth. 

^ J. i. 226-34; see also the Visayha | * DhA. i. 447. 

Jataka. | » AA. i. 67. 

Khadiravanlya. — The name of the Bodhisatta when he was once born 
as a bird in a khadira-wood. See the Kandagalaka Jfttaka.^ 

» J. ii. 162 f. 

Khadiravanlya-Revata.— See Revata. 

Khadlr&va}i VihAra.— A monastery in Roha^a. Dappula I. built it 
and offered it to the presiding deity of the place (probably Skanda).^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 66; see also Cv. Tre, i. 94, n. 3. 

Khantlvanna Jitaka (No. 225) — A courtier of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, started an intrigue in the king’s harc^m, and a servant of the 
courtier did likewise in his master’s house. When the courtier brought 
the servant to the king, the king advised the master to be patient, as 
good servants were rare, and, said the king, he knew of a courtier who 
had acted in the same way, but his king did not wish to lose him. 

The story was related to the king of Kosala, who had been made a 
cuckold by one of his young and zealous courtiers.^ 

1 J. u. 206 f. 

Khanti Sutta.— See Vepacltti Sutta. 

Khantlvidi. — The title of the ascetic of the Khantlv&dl Jitaka iq.v.). 

KhantivAd! JAtaka (No. 313). — The Bodhisatta, under the name of 
Kupfaka, was once born in a very rich family of KAsI. After the death 
of his parents he gave away his immense wealth in charity and became 
an ascetic in the Himalaya. Returning later to Kasi, he dwelt in the 
royal park, being tended by the commander-in-chief. One day KalAbu, 
king of Benares, visited the park with his harem and, falling into a 
drunken sleep, left the women to their own devices; they, wandering 
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about and meeting the ascetic, asked him to preach to them. When the 
king woke he sought his women, and seeing the ascetic and being told that 
he had been preaching on patience (khanti), he gave orders th^ the 
ascetic's own patience be tested. The ascetic was subjected to various 
forms of ill-treatment until, becoming more and more angry at his com- 
posure, the king gave orders for him to be tortured by the cutting off 
of his limbs. As the king left the park the earth opened and Jte was 
swallowed in Avlol. The commander-in-chief, hearing what had happened, 
hurried off to the ascetic to ask forgiveness. The ascetic declared that 
he bore no malice, and died of his injuries with a blessing to the king 
on his lips. It is told by some that he went back to the Himalaya. 

The story was related at Jetavana in reference to a wrathful monk.^ 
Ealabu was Devadatta and the commander-in-chief, SSrlputta. 

The Jataka is frequently mentioned as an example of supreme for- 
giveness, the ascetic being referred to as KhantivadT.* The Jataka 
further illustrates how a man’s anger can grow towards an unoffending 
victim,* and how an angry man loses all his prosperity.* 

J. iii. 39-43. » J. iv. 11. 

E.g., DhA. i. 126; KhpA. 149; J. i. 46; I « J. v. 113, 119. 

iii.l78;vi.267;BuA.61. ' 

Khauda. — Name of a god, the Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit Skanda, 
mentioned with Siva in the Uddna Commentary} 

1 UdA. 361. 

1. Khandha Sutta. — The four satipatthdnas must be developed in order 
to destroy the five updddnakkhandas} 

1 A. iv. 468 f. 

2. Khandha Sutta. — The four kinds of recluses — SaimvM-m-acala, 
Sama^jmi!j4drika, Sarmnajfiadurm, and Sama/ifjMsukhumdla — in reference 
to the contemplation of the five updddnakkhandhas} 

1 A. ii. 90 f. 

3. Khandha Sutta. — Preached to Rdhula. The khandhas are fleeting, 
unhappy, and have, therefore, no attd} 

^ S.U. 249, 262. 

4. Khandha Sutta. — The Four Noble Truths in respect to the five 
updddnakkhandhas} 


1 S. V. 425. 
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Kli a nJhakft , — The name given to a portion of the Yinaya Pifaka, 
This is generally further divided into two parts, the Hdiftvagga and the 
OuUainagga. It contains an attempt to give a cohetent picture of the 
whole legal life of the Sangha, with detailed and connected accounts of 
the admission thereto, the ceremony of the uposatha, the annually 
recurring observances connected with the rainy season, etc. An account 
is giv^, in the case of each regulation, of the occasion on which it was 
formulated by the Buddha. The separate chapters are arranged in 
chronological order, and are intended to present a connected account of 
ecclesiastical history from the time of the Enlightenment of the Buddha 
down to that of the Second Council, convened one hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha.^ In many ways the Khandhaka resemble 
the Suita Vihhanga of the Vinaya, but while in the case of the Vibhaiiga 
the stories were added later to an original basis of regulations, the 
Pdtimokkha, in that of the Khandhaka the regulations and the stories 
were contemporary. 

The Khandhakas consist of eighty hhdiff^avdras^ and are divided into 
twenty-two chapters, ten in the Mahavagga and twelve in the Cullavagga. 
Each chapter is called a khatidhaka. Thus, the first chapter is the 
Mahakhandaka; the second, the Uposathakhandhaka, and so on. 

1 See Oldenberg, Vinaya Pifaka I., Introd., xxii. f.; Law, Pali Lit, 1. 14 f. 

* DA. i. 13. 

Khandha Parltta. — One of the Parittas included in the collection of 
Parittas.^ The text of this Paritta is given in the Anguttara Nikaya® as 

Ahlnda Sutta. 

1 Mil. 160. 

* ii. 72 f.; it is also found at Vin. ii. 109f see also Khandhavattn Jatska. 

Khan dha Vagga. — The third book of the Samyutta Nikdya. It consists 
of thirteen chapters (Samyutias). In Burma a special tikd was written 
on this section.^ 

1 Bode, op. cit., 103. 

Khandha Saipyutta. — The twenty-second chapter of the Samyutta 
Nikdya and the first chapter of the Khandha Vagga. It consists of one 
hundred and fifty suttas, divided into three sections. The chapter deals 
mainly with the five khandhas or constituent elements.^ 

1 S. iii. 1-188. 

KhandhftlrA Thfipa. — A cetiya (probably in the Cetljrapabtata). King 
Lafijaka Tissa caused a mantling of stone to be made for it.^ 

^ Mhv. zxxiii. 26. 
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vJ. Katfhaka, Katthaka, Kanfhaka ThApa, Kapfaka Thfipa. See 
also Katthaka. 

Khandhapura. — The Pali name for Myein Zaing in Burma.^ 

^ Bode, op, eiL, 40. 

Khandhavatta Jfttaka (No. 203). — The Bodhisatta was once born in 
Kasi, and later became an ascetic. On it being reported to him that 
many ascetics died of snake-bite, he gathered them together and taught 
them how, by cultivating love for the four royal races of snakes — the 
Vlrupakkhas, the Erapattas, the Chabby&puttas, and the Kanhagotamas— 
they could prevent themselves from ever being bitten by any creature. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who died of snake-bite.^ 

^ J. ii. 144 if.; c/. Vin. ii. 109 f. The story is evidently an expansion of the Khanda 
Paritta. 

1 . Khandhd Sutta. — The five khandhas and the five updddnakkhandhas,^ 

1 S. iii. 47. 

2. Khandha Sutta. — It is for the full comprehension of the five 
updddnakkhandhas that the Noble Eightfold Path should be followed.^ 

1 S. V. 60. 

Khandhavara. — The family name of Ayasmanta.^ They were worship- 
pers of the god Skanda, and were an ofishoot of the Moriyavaipsa.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 37. 

^ According to the colophon of the Sinhalese poem, SdlaUhiniaandesa, 

1. **Khandhena” Sutta. — All the khandhas are impermanent. He 
who has faith in the doctrine is a saddhdnusdri ; he who has understood it 
moderately is a dhammdnusdri\ he who knows and sees the doctrine is 
a sotdpamui} 

1 S. iii. 227 f. 

2. ** Khandhena Sutta. — The arising of suffering is due to the arising 
of the body, etc. ; its cessation is brought about by their cessation.^ 

1 S. iii. 231. 

3. ** Khandhena ** Sutta. — Desire and lust (chandardga) for body, etc., 
brings about corruption of the mind.' 

^ R. iii. 234. 
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1. Kham il Satta. — The four modes of progress (patipadS)', that which 
is impatient, that which is patient, that which tames, and that which 
calms.^ 

1 A*ii. 162 £. 

2. Khamft Sutta. — Similar to the above, but the practice of the 
patipadd is differently illustrated/ 

1 A. ii. 163 f. 


Khambhakata Vagga. — The Third Section of the Sehhiyd of the Vinaya 
Pitaha} 


1 Vin. iv. 188-91. 


1. Khaya Sutta. — Preached to R&dha. The body, etc., are liable to 
destruction. That which, by nature, is transient and perishing must be 
put away.^ 

1 S. iii. 197, 199, 201. 

2. Khaya Sutta. — All things are liable to destruction.^ 

1 S. iv. 28. 

3. Khaya Sutta. — The Buddha exhorts the monks to cultivate the 
seven bcjjhangas, which lead to the destruction of craving. In answer to 
a question of Udayl he goes on to explain how the cultivation is pursued.' 

1 S. V. 86 f. 

Khara. — A yakkha, friend of Suciloma. He was passing through 
Gaya with Suciloma when the latter questioned the Buddha on his 
doctrine, as recorded in the Suciloma Sutta.' Khara had been a monk 
in a previous birth, and had once rubbed on his body oil belonging to 
the Sangha without asking the permission of the monks. As a result 
his body was ugly, and his skin coarse and rough and like a “ tiled roof." 
Whenever he wished to frighten anybody his skin would stand up like 
tiles on a roof. At the end of the recitation of the Suciloma Sutta, 
Khara became a sotapanna, and his skin became beautiful and golden- 
hued.* 

1 S. i. 207 f . ; SN., p. 47 f . ; SNA. i. 302. * Ibid., 305. 

Kharadi|hlka. — A yakkha. The Bodhisatta, who became M a Ag a l a 
Buddba in one of his later births, left his kingdom and lived 
as a recluse in the forest with his wife and children. The yakkha, 
having heard of the Bodhisatta's generosity, came to him, begged for 
his two children, and on being given them ate them in the sight of their 
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father. Even when the blood flowed from the yakkha^s mouth the 
Bodhiaatta remained unmoved, and wished that in the future there 
should issue from his own body rays of light, in colour like to streams 
of blood. As a result of this wish Maflgala^s aura always spread through- 
out the ten thousand world systems, while that of other Buddhas spread 
as a rule only one fathom from their body.^ 

1 J. i. 31:BuA. 116f. 

Kbaraputta Jfitaka (No. 386). — Once Senaka, king of Benares, saved a 
Naga-king from being beaten to death by village lads, and the Naga in 
gratitude gave the king many gilts, including a Naga maiden to minister 
to him, and a charm by which he might trace her if ever she went out 
of his sight. One day the king went with her to the park, and there 
Senaka found her making love to a water-snake and struck her with a 
bamboo. She went to the Naga-world and complained that she had 
been ill-treated. The Naga-king sent four attendants to kill Senaka, 
but they, overhearing the king relating the story to his queen, reported 
the matter to the Naga-king. The latter confessed his error to Senaka, 
and in order to make amends taught him a charm which gave him the 
knowledge of all sounds. Senaka was told that if he taught anyone 
else the charm he would perish in flames. Senaka's queen discovered 
his possession of the charm, and did not cease to beg him to teach it to 
her, even though she knew that by so doing he would incur death. 
Unable to resist her, Senaka went with his queen to the park to teach 
her the charm and enter the flames. Sakka’s throne was heated, and 
transforming himself and his wife into goats they waited for the king, 
and on the approach of his chariot began to make love. Tlie steeds in 
the chariot were shocked and upbraided the goats for their stupidity, 
but the goats replied that the steeds were stupid to let themselves be 
fastened to a chariot which carried so stupid a king as Senaka. The 
king, hearing their conversation, alighted from the chariot and, sending 
the queen on, asked of Sakka how he could evade his promise. Sakka 
suggested that the queen be told that she would receive one hundred 
lashes as part of her initiation. The queen agreed to this, but, when 
the flogging started, wished to change her mind, but the king, remembering 
her selfishness, caused the flogging to be carried out. 

The story was related concerning a monk who was tempted by his 
former wife. Senaka was identified with the monk; S&rlputta was the 
chief steed and Sakka the Bodhisatta.^ 

One of the verses in the Jataka occurs also in the HabSsutasoma 
Jitaka.* 


' J. iii. 275 ff. 


2 J. V. 428. 
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ISiafMUm Jttaka (No. 79). — A minister of the king of Benares 
arranged in secret with a band of robbers that when he had collected 
the revenue of a border village he would march his men off to the jungle, 
leaving the robbers free to secure the booty. The plan was carried out, 
and half the booty was made over to him; but his treachery became 
known and he was disgraced. 

The story was related in reference to a minister of the Kosala king, 
who was guilty of similar treachery.^ 

1 J. i.364f. 

KharUlya. — See the KharUlya JStaka. 

Kharidiya Jataka (No. 15). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
leader of deer. His sister Kharidlyft brought him her son that he might 
teach him the widsom of the deer, but the young deer was disobedient 
and did not attend his lessons. As a result, he was caught in a gin and 
killed by huntsmen. 

The story was told in reference to an unruly monk. Eharadiya is 
identified with Uppatavawi.^ 

1 J. i. 169 f . 

Khalitiya Petavatthu. — The story of a courtesan. She had beautiful 
hair which, however, she lost, owing to the machinations of a rival. She 
once stole clothes from some men who lay asleep, and on another occasion 
gave alms to a monk. She was later born in an ocean vvmdm as a naked 
peta with lovely hair; some merchants, while going to SuvanpabhAmif 
saw her, and on learning her story gave clothes on her behalf to a pious 
man in their company, and as a result clothes immediately appeared on 
her. Later the merchants gave alms to the Buddha in her name, and 
she was born in Tavatiqisa.^ 

1 Pv. i. 10; PvA. 46 ff. 

1. KhnlnAkfl. Sutta. — The eight defects of a horse and the corresponding 
eight defects of a man.^ 

1 A.iv. 190 f. 

2. Kh^lnAkq. Sutta. — Three groups of three classes of horses and the 
corresponding three classes of men.^ 

1 A. iv, 397 f. 


Kbaluggata.— See Baluggata. 
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KhalapaoehS Sutta. — On the five kinds of monks found among those 
who refuse food offered them after the normal time (** Khahipctcchd- 
bhaUika 

1 A. iii. 220. 

Khallitan&ga. — Son of SaddhS-Tlssa and younger brother of Lafijaka- 
Tlasa. He was king of Ceylon (50-43 b.c.). Among his religious works 
was the construction of the Kurundav&soka Vih&ra. He was killed by 
the general Mahftrattaka. Khali atanaga’s wife was AnuU, and his son 

was HaUe&lIka.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 29 fT.; Dpv. xx. 12 f. 

1. Kbanu, — A Tamil general whom Dutthagamani conquered in his 
campaign. His stronghold was at Kb&nug&ma/ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14. 

2. Kh&nu.— A tank, probably at Kh&nug&ma, built by Mah&sena/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 

Kh&nu Kondafifia. — A thera. He became an arahant while living in 
the forest. One day, while sitting on a flat stone, he entered into a 
trance. A pack of thieves, mistaking him for the trunk of a tree, piled 
their sacks on to his head and body and slept around him. In the 
morning, discovering their mistake, they begged forgiveness and, having 
listened to his preaching, became monks. It was this incident which 
gained for him the name of Khanu (“ stump ”). The Buddha praised 
him on account of his achievement.^ 

Khanu Kondanfia's samddhi is classified under vipfhdrd iddhi, inas- 
much as even the uproar, caused by the thieves in piling up their sacks, 
did not disturb it.® 

1 DhA. ii. 264 f. * E,g., BuA. 24; PsA. 497. 

Khanumata. — A brahmin village of Blagadha, presented to Ku^danta 
by Blmbis&ra. The Buddha once stayed there at the Ambalatthika 
pleasance, and there he preached the Kutadanta Sutta.^ 

1 T). i. 127. 

Khirodaka.— A river in Avici, flowing alongside the Aslpattavaua/ 

> M.iii. J86;SNA.ii. 479. 

Khl446P6fl6Sika. — A class of devas who live in the C&tummah&rijlka-' 

world. For ages they spend their time in laughter and in sport of sensual 
lusts. In consequence their self-possession is corrupted and they fall 
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from their state.^ They are so called because they are corrupted and 
are destroyed by sport (khi44aya padussanti, vituissafUi)* It is said 
that while playing about in such pleasances as Nandanavanaf Oittalatft- 
vana and Phirusakavana^ they forget to eat and drink and fade away 
like flowers. Their death is due to self-consciousness (aUasaficetand),* 
They are, as it were, burnt up by their infatuation {mohassa anudaha- 
natdya — tmhmuimaena hi tesam satisammoso)} They were present at 
the preaching of the Mah&samaya Stttta.^ 
v.l Khlf^apadusika. 

1 D. i. 19; PsA. 441; NidA. i. 108. « VibhA. 498. 

a DA. i. 113. » D. ii. 280. 

* AA. ii. 544 


1. Khltaka Thera. — An arahaut. He was born in a brahmin family 
in Savatthi, and having heard of the supernormal powers of Mahi 
Moggallana entered the Order, wishing to attain to a like proficiency. 
He developed sixfold abhinnd and great supernormal powers. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a yakkha chief, and when 
he saw the Buddha and greeted him, the Buddha, to his great joy, 
preached to him. Eighty kappas ago he became king under the name 
of Sumaflgala.^ He is probably identical with Suparicarlya of the 
Apaddm* 

^ Thag. V. 104; ThagA. i. 209 f. * Ap. i. 181, 

2. Khitaka Thera. — An arahant. He was born in a brahmin family 
of Kosala and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, 
in due course winning arahantship. Later he dwelt in the forest, stirring 
enthusiasm in the forest-dwelling monks. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a park-keeper, and having seen 
the Buddha going through the air offered him a coconut fruit, which the 
Buddha stopped to accept.^ 

He is probably identical with Na{ikeradayaka Thera of the Apaddm? 
His Apadd'na verses arc also found under the name of Kup^Bla Thora.* 

1 Thag. vv. 191-2; ThagA. 315 f. * Ap. ii. 447 f. » ThagA. i. 72. 


1. Khila Stttta. — Fallowness of heart arises from doubt in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, the Sangha, and the way of training (sikkhd), and from 
anger against one's fellow-celibates.^ 

1 A. iii. 248; iv. 460; D. iii. 237; M. i. 101; Vibh. 377, etc. 
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2. Khila Satto. — Same as the above, but here the five vimbandM, 
which are elsewhere given as a separate section (see the VinllMUldlia 
Sotta), are added at the end of the hkila} 

1 A. V. 17 fif. 

KMra Slltta. — Preached at SftvattbL Incalculable is the beginning of 
samsdra. The milk drunk by a being during his wanderings in samsdra 
is more in quantity than the water of the four seas.^ 

1 S.ii. 180. 

1. Khiraa&ma. — A village in RohaQa> where the forces of Parakka- 
mabUlU I. fought a battle against the rebels.^ In Ehlragama Queen 
Ratnivall was cremated, and on the spot a cetiya was erected.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 162 f. ^ Jlnd,, Ixxix. 71; bco also Cv. Trs. ii. 36, n. 2. 

2. Khiragama.— See Mahakhlragama. 


Khlrarukkha Sutta. — Where lust, malice, and infatuation exist in a 
man, even trifling objects, cognisable by the senses, find their way into 
the mind, just as, in a sap-tree, sap flows out wherever man cuts it with 
an axe.^ 

^ S. iv. 159 f. 


Khiravapikagima. — A village iu Geylou, near the district of Amba- 
vana/ 


^ Cv. Ixvi. 86. 


Khn& Sutta. — The three mental obstructions — lust, hatred, and 
illusion — to the comprehension of the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. V. 67. 


Khujjanaga. — Son of Kanittha-Tissa. He was king of Ceylon (246- 
248 A.C.). He was slain by his brother Kuficanaga.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi: 18 f. 


1. KhuJJasobhlta Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Pata- 
liputta. He entered the Order under Ananda^ after the Buddha's death, 
and in due course won arahantsliip. At the First Council held in the 
Sattapappl Cave, he was sent to bring Ananda to the Assembly. He 
travelled through the earth, gave the message to Ananda, and returning 
through the air announced his arrival to the Safigha, through the medium- 
ship of a devata who had been placed at the door of the cave to ward ofl 
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lUm and his followers. Sobhita was called ** Khujja '' because he was 
slightly hunchbacked. 

In the time of Padumuttara he saw the Buddha passing with a large 
assembly of monks and praised him in ten stanzas.^ 

He is probably identical with Sayaippatibh&niya of the Apadam.^ 

1 Thag. 234-6; ThagA. i. 360 f. * Ap. ii. 410 f. 

2. KhuJJasobhlta Thera.— One of the Pacinaka ^ Eastern ”) monks 
who proclaimed the ten indulgences at V6S&1I. He was one of their 
representatives on the Committee of the Sangha appointed to settle the 
dispute between the monks of Vesali and the orthodox monks.^ Accord- 
ing to the Mahavamsa^ this Khujjasobhita was a disciple of Ananda and, 
therefore, to be identified with Khujjasobhita (1). The latter was, how- 
ever, an arahant, and therefore not likely to side with the Vesali heretics. 
The identification is evidently incorrect also on other grounds, among 
them that of age. 

^ Vin. ii. 306; Dpy. iv. 44; y. 26, 80. 

* iv. 67; this passage is also found in the SanuiHtapaaadika (i. 34). 

KhuJJttttaii.— She was born of a nurse in the house of the banker 
Ghosita/ and later became a slave of Queen SamavatL The queen gave 
her daily the eight pieces of money allowed to her by the king for the 
purchase of flowers. Khujjuttara bought flowers with four pieces from 
the gardener Sumanai the remaining four pieces she kept. One day 
the Buddha visited Sumana, and Khujjuttara, having heard the 
Buddha preach to him, became a soidpanna. That day she spent the 
whole amount on flowers. The queen asked her how she had obtained 
so many, and she told her the whole story. From that time Samavatl 
showed Khujjuttara all honour, bathed her in perfumed water, and 
heard the Dhamma from her. Khujjuttara became, as it were, a mother 
to Samavatl, and going regularly to hear the Dhamma, would return and 
preach it to her and her five hundred attendant women. Under the 
instruction of Khujjuttara they all became sotdpannas. When Samavatl 
expressed a desire to see the Buddha, Khujjuttara suggested that she 
should pierce holes in the walls of the palace and gaze on the Buddha 
as he passed along the street. After the death of Samavatl, Khujjuttara 
seems to have spent all her time in religious works, listening to the 
preaching of the Dhamma. The Buddha declared her foremost among 
lay women by reason of her extensive knowledge (bahussutdnam),^ 

1 AA. i. 232. 

> A. L 26; DhA. i. 208 flf.; AA. i. 226, 237 f.; ItvA. 23 f.; PaA. 498 f. 
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Once, in the past, she was a serving-woman of the king of Benares, 
and one day, having seen a Pacceka Buddha who was slightly hunch- 
backed, she threw a blanket over her shoulder, and bending down to ^ 
look like a hunchback, she imitated the Buddha's manner of walking. 
Therefore, in this present birth she herself was hunchbacked. On 
another occasion eight Pacceka Buddhas, receiving their bowls filled 
with rice-porridge from the palace, found the bowls so hot that they 
were obliged to move them from one hand to the other. Seeing this, 
Ehujjuttara gave them eight ivory bracelets as stands for their bowls. 

It is said that these bracelets are still preserved in the Nandam&la- 
pabbhftra. Because of this act Ehujjuttara obtained profound wisdom 
in this birth, and was able to learn the Tipifiaka by heart. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha she was the daughter of a treasurer, and had a friend 
who was a nun ; one day when she was adorning herself at eventide the 
nun visited her, and as there was no servant-girl at the time Ehujjuttara 
asked the nun to do various things for her. As a result she was born as 
a slave. Her desire to become chief among learned lay- women was 
formed in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, on her seeing a similar rank 
bestowed on a lay- woman. ^ 

It is said that the discourses in the Itivuttaka are those which Ehuj- 
juttara learned from the Buddha and later repeated to Samavat! and 
her attendant women. Because these discourses were all preached at 
Kasambi and repeated there by her, there was no need to specify the 
place of their preaching; hence the formula Ekam samayam Bhagavd 
Kosambiyam viharati " is omitted, and instead is found vuttam Ketam 
Bhagavatd arahatd”^ 

Ehujjuttara is several times mentioned as the paragon among lay- 
women disciples,^ and in the Commentaries^ she is given as an example 
of kdnuibhoginiyo (women who enjoyed the pleasures of the senses). 
She possessed the patisambhidd while yet a householder, but it was the 
patisambhidd of the probationer {sekha)J 

Ehujjuttara is identified with the slave-girl in the Uraga J&taka^ and 
in the Bhisa Jataka/ the nurse in the, CuUa-Sutasoma J&taka^*’ and the 
hunchback in the Kusa Jataka.^^ Owing to her personal experience 
(abhijdnato) she had the power of recalling her past births.^'^ 

It is said^^ that when Samavati and her companions were burnt to 
death, Ehujjuttara escaped because she had not participated in their 


» DhA. i. 226 f., etc.; Dvy. 339-41.* 

* ItvA. 26. 

^ E.g», A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 368; 8. ii. 
236. 


’ Vsm. 442; VibhA. 388. 

8 J. iii. 168. ® J. iv."314. 

J. V. 192. “ Ibid., 312. 

w Mil. 78. 

“ UdA. 384. 


* E.g,, DA. iii. 910. 
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previous misdeeds. At the time of the fire she was absent from the 
palace, some say ten leagues away. 

Khttdda-Aggabodhi. — The name given to Aggabodhi II.' He was also 
called Khuddaraja.* See Aggabodhi (3). 

^ Gv. zlii. 40; xliv. 2. * 138. 

Khttddaka. — The name given to the section on Pax^ittiya which occurs 
in the Suita Vibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaka} 

^ Vin. iv. 174, 345. 

Khuddaka NIkaya. — Sometimes called Khuddaka Gantha. The fifth 
and last division of the Suita Pitaka. It consists of fifteen independent 
treatises, some belonging to the earlier period, while others may be 
ascribed to the later stratum of the Pali Canon.' This Nikaya is com- 
posed for the most part in verse, and contains all the most important 
collections of Pali poetry. The fifteen books are: Khuddakapat^ha, 
Dhammapada, Udana, Itivuttaka, Sutta Nipata, Vimana-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Theragatha, Therlgatha, Jataka,the Niddesas (Maha- and Culla-), 
Patisambhidamagga, Apadana, Buddhavamsa, and Cariyapitaka.* 
According to another classification the whole of the Vinaya Pitaka and 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka and all the teachings of the Buddha, not 
included in the remaining four Nikayas, are regarded as forming the 
Khuddaka Nikaya.* The Dlghabh&^akas refused to accept the authen- 
ticity of the Khuddakapatha, Cariyapitaka, and the Apadana, and in- 
cluded the other books as part of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The MaJ- 
Jhimabhftqiakas did not accept the Khuddakapatha but acknowledged 
the rest, and included them in the Sutta Pitaka.* According to Burmese 
tradition four other later books are added to this list: Milindapanha, 
Suttasangaha, Petakopadesa, and Nettippakaraqia.* 

^ For details see under the different ^ Ibid., 23; Sp. i. 27. 

books. ^ BA. i. 15. 

* Sp. i. 18; BA. i. 17. ® Bode, op. cit., 4. 

Khuddaka Tissa (Khudda Tissa). — A thera credited with great iddhi- 
power. He lived in MaAgana^ and was one of those who shared the sour 
millet-gruel given by Dutthagamahl in his flight from battle. Khuddaka 
Tissa divided it among sixty thousand monks in the Kelasa Vlhfira.' 
He was one of the pacchdgatakd (late comers ?) to the Assemblies of 
KoddSlaka, Mflgapakkba, Ayoghara, and HatthlpUa.* He is probably 
identical with KuJJa Tissa {q-v.). 

1 Mhv. xxxii. 63 f. * J- 
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— A Dami}a chief/ generally referred to as Onllft* 

ksfieakai^ (;.«.)• 

1 Cv. Ixzvi. 170. 

KhuddakajAtha. — One of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka NlUya» 
generally mentioned first in this list.^ Its rightful claim to be included 
as part of the Tipitaka was disputed both by the Dlghabha^akas and the 
maJJhlinablliQakas.* It is generally acknowledged’ that the work is of 
later composition and that it contains extracts from earlier works. It 
may have been composed in Ceylon, and it is significant that its first 
mention as a canonical book should occur only in the commentaries. It 
is not mentioned even in the Milindapafiha, 

The book consists of nine sections on texts : Saranaitaya, Dasasikkha- 
pada, Dvattimsdkdra, KumdrapafLha, and five suttas — Mangala^ Ratana, 
Tirokud^^ Nidhikaridaf and Metta — all found elsewhere in the canon. 

According to the Commentary* the book derives its name from the 
first four texts, which are shorter than the remaining five. 

^ E.g,, DA. i. 17. * DA. i. 15. * KhpA. 13. The Commentary was 

* For a discussion see Law, Pcdi Lit., written by Buddhaghosa. See also Gv. 
i.7f.;34f. 59, 68. 

Khuddakavatthu-Khandhaka,— The fifth chapter of the Culla Vagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 105-43. 

Khuddakft. — Name of a tribe.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 

Khuddapirlnda. — A Tamil usurper. He was the brother of Parinda 
who had usurped Dhfttusena’s throne. He reigned for sixteen years^ 
(between 430 and 460 a.c.). 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 30 f. 

KhuddariJS.-— See Khudda-Aggabodhi. 

KhuddarupI.~See HaddarapL 

Khuddavallkag&ma. — A harbour in North Ceylon.' 

^ €v. Ixzxviii. 23. 

Khiiddasikkhi. — A Compendium of the Vinaya, composed by Dham- 
maairl and ascribed to a period before Buddhaghosa.' To this Com- 
1 J.P.T.S., 1883, pp. 86 f. 
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pendium there exists a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eleventh century, 
and based on the Compendium is one Para^-ilkd by Revata and another 

by Saftghafakkhlta.* 

* For details see P.L.G., 77; Bode, op, eit,, 24; see also Sas. 69; Svd. 120B f.; 
Gt. 62, 70; SadS. 64. 

Khuradh&ra, — A Niraya. Those guilty of abortion are born there.^ 

» J. V. 269, 274 f. 

Khurappa Jfttaka (No. 265). — Once the Bodhisatta was a forester, 
head of five hundred others. They hired themselves out to guide men 
through the forest. One day, while conducting a caravan, robbers fell 
on them and all but the Bodhisatta fled; he remained and drove the 
robbers off. When asked how he could do this, he replied that he who 
would do heroic deeds must contemn life. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who had lost energy in 
his duties.^ 

^ J. ii. 336 f. 

KhuiamUai Khuram&lL>— A sea. Once, merchants travelling from 
Bharukaceha lost their way in it and were rescued by Supp&raka. In the 
sea were fishes with bodies like men and sharp razor-like snouts.^ 

1 J. iv. 139. 

Klmia. — Probably a wrong reading^ for Bhumu (q.v,), 

1 D. iii. 6, 

1. Khetta Sutta. — The eight qualities of a bad field in which to sow 
grain and the corresponding qualities of a good field. Similarly with 
the recipients of gifts.^ 

1 A. iv. 237 f. 

2. Kbetta Sutta. — Few abstain from accepting fields; many do not.^ 

1 S. V. 473. 

Khettupama-peta Vatthu.— -The first story of the Peta VaUhu,^ 

1 Pv. i. 1. 

1. Khema.— The city in which Sumana Buddha was born.^ 

^ J. i. 34; but in Bu. (v. 21) it is called Hskhsla. 

2. Khema. — The city in which Tissa Buddha was born.* 

^ J. i. 40. In Bu. (xviii. 16) it is called Kheniikaa 
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S. Khema.— The city in which Kaknsandha Buddha was bom.^ It 
was the capital of King Khemaflkara.* See also No. 6 below. 

^ J. i. 42; Bu. (zxiii. 13) callfi it Khemavatl. * See also Dvy, 242. 

4. Khema. — A Khattiya, the Bodhisatta in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. He gave alms to the Buddha and the monks and entertained 
the Order.^ He helped Rupanandfi to bring a branch of Eakusandha's 
bodhi-tree to Ceylon.^ See also Khemahkara. 

^ D« ii. 7; J. i. 42; Bu. xxiii. 13; BuA. 211. * Mhv. xv. 79; 351. 

5. Khema. — The deer-park near Bandhumati.^ There the Buddha 
Vipassi was born, and there he preached his first sermon to his chief 
disciples, and later another sermon to their eighty-four thousand 
followers.* 

This Khema is identical with the present Isipatana.* 

^ J. Vi. 480; Bu. xx. 4; AA. i. 80, 169. ■ BuA. 190 f. » DA. ii. 471. 

6. Khema. — The pleasaunce in which Kakusandha Buddha died.^ It 
was near Khemavatl and was the birthplace of Kakusandha.* 

1 Bu. xxiii. 27. » BuA. 209. 


7. Khema. — A pleasaunce near Usahhavatl ; there the Buddha Vessa- 
bhu died.^ 


^ Bu. xxii. 30; BuA. 209. 


8. Khema. — A lake, three gdvuias in extent, to the north of Benares. 
It was constructed by King Seyya (v,l. Saipyama). For details see the 

Mah&haipsa Jitaka.^ 


1 J. V. 366; J. iv. 424. 


9. Khema. — A setthiputta, nephew of Anfithapin^lka. He was very 
handsome and beloved of all women. Several times he was brought 
before the king on charges of adultery, but the king pardoned him out 
of regard for Anathapii^dika. At the latter's request, the Buddha 
preached to Khema and showed him the error of his ways. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a champion wrestler, and 
planted two coloured banners on the golden shrine of the Buddha and 
made a wish that all women, except his own kinswomen, should fall in 
love with him at sight.* 


^ DhA. iii. 481 f. 
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10. Khsnift* — A devapiitta who visited the Buddha at Jetavuna and 
spoke several verses on the desirability of leading the good life.* 

^ S. i. 67. 

11. Khema Thera. — An arahant.* See Khema Suite (2). 

^ A. iii. 358. 

12. Khema. — A monk of Ceylon, pupil of DhammapUlte of Rohapa. 
He was well versed in the Tipitaka (“ iipetakl "), and is mentioned among 
those who handed down the teaching of the Buddha in Ceylon in pupillary 
succession.* 

^ Vin. V. 3; Smp. i. 63. 

13. Khema. — A teacher, probably of Ceylon, author of the Khemappa- 
karapa.* 

^ Gv. 61, 71; Svd. 1222; SadS. 65; Sfts. 69. 

14. Khema.— See Khemaka (3). 

Khema Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Namka Nipata of the 
AnguUara Nihdya} 

1 A. IV. 456 f. 

1. Khema Suite. — An account of the visit paid to the Buddha at 
Jetevana by the devaputta Khema and the verses uttered by Khema 
on that occasion.* 

1 S. i. 57. 

2. Khema Suite.— Two monks, Khema and Sumana, living at Audha- 
vana near Savatthi, visited the Buddha. Khema stated before the 
Buddha that, when a monk has attained arahantship, the thought does 
not arise in him that he is inferior to anyone or that he has his equal. 
Having spoken thus, Khema took leave of the Buddha and departed; 
Sumana did likewise. When they were gone the Buddha declared to the 
monks that, by their statement, Khema and Sumana had manifested 
their arahantship.* 

^ A. iii. 358 f. 


3. Khema Suite. — On what is meant 
(khema)} 


1 A. iv. 455. 


by having attained peace 


4. Khema Suite. — The Buddha preaches peace and the path thereto.* 

^ S. iv. 371. 
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1. Aamaka.— A S&kyan of KapUavatthu, father of Abhlrapa-Kantt.^ 
See also Ktla-Khemaka. 

1 ThigA. 25; Ap. ii. 608. 

2. Khemaka Thera. — An arahant. Once, when he lay very ill at the 
BadarlUrftmfti near Kosambli some monks, staying at the OhositiMma, 
sent one of their number, DAsaka, with a message to Khemaka, inquiring 
whether he managed to bear his pains. Dasaka returned with the reply 
that he did not; he was sent again to ask if Khemaka had seen the self 
in the five khandhas; when Dasaka returned with the answer that he 
had not, be was sent a third time to ask whether Khemaka was an 
arahant. No,"" came the answer, and Dasaka had to visit him a fourth 
time with the inquiry. What did Khemaka mean by self ? In exaspera- 
tion Khemaka came himself to Ghositarama and explained how, even 
when the Noble Disciple has put away the five lower fetters, there still 
clings to him a subtle remnant of the “ 1 "" conceit. It is said that as 
a result of the sermon Khemaka himself and sixty others became 
arahants.^ 

The Commentary* explains that the monks wished to hear Khemaka 
because they knew his ability, and they also knew that if they showed 
keenness to learn he would come to them. They did not go to him 
because his hut was small, and they did not actually ask him to come 
to chem because he was ill. 

1 S. iii. 126 S. » SA. U. 230 f. 

3. Khemaka, Khema, Khemanesada.— The name given to the fowler 
who caught the golden swan from Cittaku|a, at the request of King Seyya 
{v,l. Saipyama), as narrated in the Hah&haqisa Jataka (q.v.). Khemaka 
received his name from the lake Khema, of which he was in charge. He 
is identified with Channa.^ 

V. 356 ff. 


4. Khemaka.— See Khemavatl. 

1. Khemaftkara Thera. — The constant attendant of SikhI Buddha.* 
vX Khemahkura. 

^ D. ii. 6; Bu. xxi. 20; J. i. 41. 

2. Khemahkara.— The king of Khema or Khemavatl, where the 
Buddha KUimsandha was born. vX Khemakara. His purohita was 
Aggldatta, Kakusandha"s father.* He is sometimes also called Khema.* 

^ Bu. xzii. 13; BuA. 200; Dvy. 242. * M^. 361 ; D. ii. 7. 
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ICtWMB p afcann a.— A work writtea by Khema, a tkera, probably of 
Ceylon. The work is on the Abhidhanuna and forms one of the Let-than 
(“ Little-finger " manuals) studied in Burma. It is also known as the 
RimaiflpasaaiSia. A Commentary on it was written by Vioissaia.* 

^ Ot. 61, 71; SodS. 63; for detaOs see P.L.C. 166. 

1. KhemavatL— The capital of King Khemafikara and the birthplace 
of Kakusandha.^ It is sometimes called Khema.* 

^ D. ii. 7; Bu. xxu. 13; BuA. 209; Dvy. 242. a E.g,, J, i. 42. 

2. KhemavatL— The city of birth of TIssa Buddha.* There he preached 
the Buddhavamaa to his relatives.* It is sometimes also called ytiem* 
and Khemaka. 

1 Bu. xviii. 10. > BuA. 190. 

1. Khemft TherL — An arahant, chief of the Buddha's women disciples. 
She was bom in a ruling family at S&gala in the Hadda country, and her 
skin was of the colour of gold. She became the chief consort of King 
Bimbisftra. She would not visit the Buddha who was at Ve|uvaiiap 
lest he should speak disparagingly of her beauty with which she was 
infatuated. The king bade poets sing the glories of Veluvana and 
persuaded Khema to go there. She was then brought face to face with 
the Buddha, and he conjured up, for her to see, a woman like a celestial 
nymph who stood facing him. Even as Khema gazed on the nymph, 
whose extraordinary beauty far excelled her own, she saw her pass 
gradually from youth to extreme old age, and so fall down in the swoon 
of death. Seeing that Khema was filled with dismay at the sight, the 
Buddha preached to her on the vanity of lust, and we are told that at 
that moment she attained arahantship. With the consent of Bim- 
bisara she entered the Order, and was ranked by the Buddha foremost 
among his women disciples for her great insight (^nahdpaflMmfn aggd),^ 

In the time of Fadumuttara she was a slave, and having seen the 
Buddha's chief disciple, Sujata, gave him three cakes, and that same 
day she sold her hair and gave him alms. 

In Kassapa Buddha's time she became the eldest daughter of Kikl^ 
king of Benares, and was named Samapi. With her sisters she observed 
celibacy for twenty thousand years and built a monastery for the Buddha. 
She learnt the Mfth&ni d&na Sutta, having heard the Buddha preach it. 
In the time of VipassI she became a renowned preacher of the Dhamma, 
» A. i. 26; Dpv. xviii. 9; see also DhA. iv. 168 f.; Bu. xxvi. 19; J. i. 16, 10. 
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and during the time of both Kakusandha and Kofigamana she had great 
monasteries built for the Buddha and his monks.* 

Once when Ehema was at Tora^avatthu, between SavatthI and 
S&keta, Pasenadi, who happened to spend one night there, heard of her 
presence and went to see her. He questioned her as to whether or not 
the Buddha existed after death. She explained the matter to him in 
various ways, and Pasenadi, delighted with her exposition, related it 
to the Buddha.* She is mentioned in several places* as the highest 
ideal of womanhood worthy of imitation, and is described as the nun par 
excellence. 

Khema is identified with the mother in the Uraga Jataka/ the queen 
in the Rohantamiga* and in the Haqisa/ the queen, Khemft, in the 
MaMhaipsa^* and the princess in the Hah&Janaka.* 

■ AA. i. 187 f.; Thig. 139-44; ThigA. * E.g„ A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 347; S. ii. 
126 ff.; Ap. ii. 643 ff.; DhA. iv. 67 ff.; ! 236. 
cf. tho story of Rlipa Nanda (DhA. iii. I ^ J. iii. 168. 

113-9). ' ® J. iv. 423. ’ Ibid., 430. 

» S. iv. 374 fiF. « J. V. 382. » J. vi. 68. 

2. Khemfi TherL — One of the two chief women disciples of Dhamma- 
dassl Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xvi. 19; J. i. 39. 

5. Khemg, — The Anguttara Commentary^ (on A. iv. 347) speaks of 
a Khema Upasika in a list of lay- women. This Ehema is most probably 
identical with Ehema (1). 

1 AA. ii. 791. 

4. Khema. — Queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She dreamed of 
a golden peacock preaching, and wished that her dream might come true. 
Though the king tried every means in his power, the wish could not be 
fulfilled and the queen died.^ See the Mora J&taka. 

^ J. ii. 36. 

5. Khem&. — Chief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She dreamed 
of a golden deer preaching the Dhamma, and her wish to see her dream 
come true was fulfilled.^ For details see the Rum Jitaka. 

1 J. iv. 266. 

6. Khemft^ — Chief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares.^ Her story 
is similar to that of Khemft (4). For details see the Haha-Mora Jdtaka. 

1 J. iv. 334. 
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7. Klwmft. — Qaeen Consort of BTahmadatta, king of Benares.^ Her 
story is similar to that of Khemi (5). She is identical with Khemi 
Thnl* See the Robantamlga J&taka. 

* J. It. 413. * Ibid., 423. 

8. Khemft. — Queen Consort of King Seyya (Saipyama) of Benares. 
She saw a golden swan in a dream, and wished to see one in real life.* 
She is identified with Khem& Theri.* For details see the Mal^f***^*!*** 
Jfitaka. 

> J. T. 354. > Ibid., 382. 

9. Khemi. — A river flowing from Himavi.* 

1 J. V. 199 f. 

Khemitheri Sutta. — Records the story of the visit of Pasenadl to 
Khemi.* See Khemi (1). 

1 S. iv. 374 ff. 

Khemibhlrata. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.* 

1 M. fii. 70. 

Khemirima. — A locality in Ceylon. Here Dut{hagimanl, having 
vanquished eleven Dami)a chiefs, distributed among his troops the booty 
rescued from them — hence the name.* 

» Mhv. XXV. 10; MT. 474. 

Khemlyambavana.— A mango grove near Benares. UdoilE once 
stayed there and preached the Ghotamukha Sutta.^ 

1 M. ii. 167. 


Khemlyfi. — A class of gods, present at the preaching of the MaU 

Samaya Sutta.^ 


1 D. ii. 201. 


Khemi. — A pond,^ probably identical with Khema (8). 

1 J. V. 374. 

KhomadSyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a merchant in Bandhumati and, having seen VipassI Buddha in the 
street, gave him a linen cloth (khoma). Twenty-seven kappas ago he 
was a king named Slndhavasandana.^ 

I Ap.i.80f. 



Khonuulllisa. — A (brahmin ?) township in the Sikyan country. The 
Buddha once stayed there and preached to an assembly of brahmin 
householders. It is said that the brahmins were at first hostile to the^ 
Buddha, but that he won them over.^ 

The village was so called because of the preponderance (ussanmta) 
of khomadussa (linen cloth).* 

^ S. i. 184. a SA. i. 207. 

Khomadussa Sutta. — Records the visit of the Buddha to KhomadUSSa. 
The brahmins were gathered on some business, and the Buddha walked 
into their meeting, thus angering them. It is said that he caused a 
shower of rain to fall (perhaps to give him an excuse for taking shelter). 
When the brahmins protested against his intrusion, the Buddha told 
them that it was no “ council where good men were not, and where 
the rules of debate were not observed; this sermon pleased them.' 

1 S. i. 184; SA. i. 207. 

Khoqiadussaka.-- An inhabitant of Khoipadussa/ 

1 S. i. 184. 

Kholakkhlya. — An image of the Buddha in Ceylon. King Udaya I. 
gave for its maintenance the village of Hahamaga.^ 

1 Cv. xlix. 14. 


a. 

1. Oagga. — A monk. He became insane, and in this condition did 
many things unworthy of a monk. When his colleagues blamed him, 
the Buddha interceded on his behalf and suggested that he be given 
absolution for his offences, in view of his insanity. The monks acted 
according to the Buddha’s advice.^ 

1 Vin. i. 123; ii. 80 f. 

2. Gagga. — A brahmin, father of AUgulimUa.^ Cragga, whose wife 
was HantaQl, was chaplain to the king of Kosala.* Gagga may have 
been a gotta~na,me. Thus when, after his ordination, Ahgulimala is 
introduced to Pasenadl, the latter addresses him as Gagga Mant&Qiputta.* 

1 M. ii. 102. * MA. ii. 743. » M. ii. 102. 

3. Gagga.— A brahmin, father of the Bodhisatta in the Gagga Jft-* 
taka (9.1;.). 
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Oaggft Htaka (No. 155). — The Bodhisatta was once a trader^B son in 
Easi. One day during their travels father and son were obliged to take 
lodging in a hall Eaunted by a yakkha. In the case of persons occupy- 
ing this hall, if one of them should happen to sneeze and the other failed, 
thereupon, to wish him long life, the yakkha was allowed to eat them. 
This boon had been granted him in return for twelve years' services to 
VassavaQa. The two travellers from Kftsl took up their abode in the 
hall for one night, during which the father sneezed. The son, knowing 
nothing of his danger, said nothing, but on seeing the yakkha preparing 
to eat him, he guessed the reason and hastened to wish his father long 
life. The father acted likewise, and the yakkha was foiled in his attempt 
on their lives. The Bodhisatta, having heard the yakkha's story, 
established him in the five precepts. The story became known, and 
the Bodhisatta was given the post of general, while the yakkha was 
made tax-gatherer. In the story the Bodhisatta addresses his father 
as Oagga. 

Once, when the Buddha was preaching, he sneezed, and all around him 
shouted Long Life," thus interrupting his sermon. The Buddha told 
them that the custom was superstitious, and forbade them to follow it. 
On their obeying him, the common people blamed them for. their lack of 
good manners. The Buddha, thereupon, withdrew the injunction and 
related this story to account for the origin of the custom.^ 

Gagga is identified with Mahi Kassapa.* 

^ J. ii. 16 f.; the introduotoiy story is found in Vin. ii. 140. * J. ii. 17. 

Gaggaraviliya-aAgana.-— A locality in Ceylon. The Elder FItamalla 
iq.v,) resided there with thirty other monks.^ 

1 DA. iii. 749; the reading in the P.T.S. edition_(j«aravakara9dya) is wrong. 

1. Gaggara. — A lotus-pond at Campa, The Buddha is several times 
mentioned as staying on the banks of the pond. On one such occasion 
Pessa and visited him, and he preached to them the Kanda- 

raka Sutta.^ Among others who visited him there are mentioned 
B&huna,* VaJJiyamaliita,” and Kassapagotta/ On one occasion, when 
the Buddha was staying there, S&riputta approached him with a large 
number of the inhabitants of Campa and asked him questions concerning 
the efficacy of giving alms.^ • 

On another such occasion Sariputta assembled the monks and preached 
to them the Dasuttara Sutta.* It was on the banks of the Gaggara that 

« Vin. i. 312. 

* A. iv. 69 If. 

® D. iii. 272 flF. 


^ M. i. 339. 
* A. V. 161. 
> Ibid., 189. 
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the Buddha preached the Karap^va Sutta (q»v.) on the necessity of 
getting rid of evil-minded members of the l^iigha lest they should 
corrupt the whole Order, ^ and the pond-bank was also the scene of the 
preaching of the well-known So^ada^fa Sutta.” Once, when the Buddha' 
was at this spot with a large number of monks and lay-followers, VaAgba 
came up to him and praised him in a song, pointing out how the Buddha 
outshone them all.* 

The pond was called Gaggara because it owed its origin to a queen of 
that name. On its bank was a Campaka-grove where the Buddha stayed 
during his visits.'® Near by was a monastery of titthiyas}^ The pond, 
together with that at Jetavana, is given as an example of a very beautiful 
lotus pond.'® Monks found it a convenient spot for meditation.'* 

^ A. iv. 168 f. 10 MA. ii. 666; DA. i. 279 f. 

OD. i. lllf. 11 See A. V. 189. 

• S. i. 196; Thag. v. 1262; ThagA. ii. | w E-g., AA. i. 264. 

210. I 10 SNA. i. 17. 

2. Oaggarft. — The queen for whom the lotus pond Gaggarft (q.v.) was 
made. 

Gaggarfi Sutta. — Records the incident of Vaftgisa singing the praises 
of the Buddha on the banks of the Gaggara pond.' 

1 S. i. 195; c/. Thag. v. 1262. 

Gaggalig&ma. — A village built by Mahosadha on the further side of 
the Ganges; there he stationed his elephants, horses, cattle, etc., while 
he had the great tunnel constructed.' 

1 J. Mi. 431. 

Gadgamila. — A barber who later became a Pacceka Buddha. See 

Gaftgamala J&taka. 

GaAgam&la Jataka (No. 421). — The Bodhisatta once took service 
under Sueiparivara of Benares, in whose household everyone kept the 
fast on liposa^Aa-days. The Bodhisatta, not knowing this, went to 
work as usual on the fast day, but, on discovering that no one else was 
working and the reason for their abstention, he refused to take any food, 
and as a result of his fasting died in the night. He was reborn as son 
of the king of Benares, and later became king under the name of Udaya. 
On meeting Affhamftsaka (^.U.), Udaya shared the kingdom with him, 
but one day A^dhamasaka, discovering that he harboured a desire to 
kill Udaya, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic. When 
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Udaya heard of this he uttered a stanza, referring to his own past life, 
but no one could understand the meaning of it. The queen, anxious 
to learn the meaning, told the king’s barber OaAgamftla how he might 
win the king’s favour, and when the king offered him a boon, Gahgamala 
chose to have the stanza explained to him. When he learnt how Udaya 
had won a kingdom as a result of having kept the fast for half a day, 
Gahgamala renounced the world and, developing asceticism, became a 
Pacceka Buddha. Later he visited King Udaya and preached to him 
and his retinue, addressing the king by name. The queen-mother took 
offence at this and abused Gahgamala, but the king begged him to 
forgive her. Gahgamala returned to Gandhamfidanay though urged by 
Udaya to stay in the royal park. 

Ananda was Addhamasaka, and R&hulam&t& was the queen. 

The story was related by the Buddha to some lay-followers to en- 
courage them in their observance of the uposatha} Gahgaipala is 
mentioned as an example of a man who realised the evils of ta^ha and 
renounced desire.* 

1 J. iii. 444 fif. * E,g., J. iv. 174. 

Gahgar&JL — A district to the east of Anur&dhapura, where Kanittha* 
tissa built the Anulatissapabbata VihSra/ 

^ Mhv. xzzW. 15. 

GaAgalatlttha.— A ford on the Kadamba-nadi near Anur&dhapura. 

It was the starting-point of the boundary line which Devanaippiyatlssa 
laid down for the Maha Vlhara.^ 

1 MT. 361; c/. Mbv. 136. 

1. GaAga (Modern Ganges). — One of the five great rivers {Mahanadl) 
that water Jambudlpa, the others being Yamuna, Aciravatl, Sarabhu, and 
Mahi.^ The Commentaries* give a long description of their origin. 
Prom the Anotatta lake flow four rivers: that from the south circles the 
lake three times under the name of AvattagaAgft, then as KaphagaAgi 
flows straight for sixty leagues along the surface of a rock, comes into 
violent contact with a vertical rock, and is thrown upwards as a column 
of water three gavutas in circumference; this column, known as Ak&sa- 
gaAgft, flows through the air for sixty leagues, falls on to the rock 
Tiyaggala, excavating it to a depth of fifty leagues, thus forming a lake 
which is called Tiyaggalapokktaarani ; then the river, under the name of 
BahalagaAga, flows through a chasm in the rock for sixty leagues, then, 

1 S.g., Vin. ii. 237; S. ii. 136; v. 401; I ■ SNA. ii. 438 f.; AA. ii. 761 ff.; 
A. iv. 101; V. 22; Mil. (114) meations ten. | MA. ib.586; UdA. 301. 



under the name of IlmmaggagaAgt, through a tunnel for a further sixty 
leagues, and finally coming upon the oblique rock VlJJlia» divides into 
five streams, forming the five rivers above mentioned. Among places , 
mentioned as being on the banks of the Gafiga are Bsnfiras, Oamplf 
AyoJJha, KlmbhiU, UkUveU, PaySgUt Pfttalipntta, and Safikassa.* The 
Gafiga formed one of the most important means of communication and 
trade for the districts through which it flowed — e.y., from Rfijagaha to 
VesUi. The district to the north of the river and bordering on the 
kingdom of A<kga was called Afiguttaripa/ The river was five hundred 
leagues in length.* 

The name of the Gafiga appears again and again in similes and meta- 
phors in the Pali books: its sands are immeasurable (S. iv. 376); its 
waters cannot be made bracken by adding to them a grain of salt 
(A. i. 260); it is full of foam, and yet its foam is empty (S. iii. 140); it 
were folly to wish to hold up the course of its waters with one's fist 
(S. iv. 298) ; as the river finds repose only in the ocean, so do the followers 
of the Buddha find repose only in nibbana (M. i. 493); some things are 
as inevitable as that the Gafiga should flow into the sea (S. iv. 179); 
there is no such thing as the Gafiga apart from its sand, its water, and 
its banks; to be cast on the other side of the Gafiga (paragafigaya) is great 
misfortune (see, e.^., S. i. 207, SnA. i. 228). The Gafiga flows from west 
to east {pddmninm, S. iv. 191); during the rains it is so full of water 
that even a crow could drink water from its bank (Vin. i. 230) ; sometimes 
the banks would be flooded and the buildings on them destroyed (SA. 
i. 164), and people would find difficulty in crossing; at others it was 
shallow and could be crossed by means of a reed bridge (SnA. i. 18); 
cattle could easily be driven from one bank to another (M. i. 225). At 
various spots were ferries where boatmen plied for hire (e.y., J. iii. 230). 
On its banks, on the higher reaches, were numerous snakes and parrots 
(J. ii. 145, iii. 491), and all along the banks were hermitages (e.y., J. iii. 
476, V. 191, etc.). Men always bathed in the river, and on festival days 
even women of very good family came for water-sports, sometimes 
spending the whole day in the river; kings also came with their retinues 
(e.y., J. i. 295; MA. ii. 604; DhA. iii. 199).* The junction of the Gafiga 
and the Yamuna is frequently referred to, and is used as a simile for 
perfect union (e.y., J. vi. 412, 415). A tributary of the Gafiga is men- 
tioned which flows from Himava, its name being HlgaHjaBlIliatfi (J. vi. 72). 
The ford at Pataliputta, where the Buddha crossed on his way from 

* For referonoes see s.v, ii. 276). Buddhaghosa says that Mahl 

* SNA. iL 439. * SA. ii. 119. here refers to the earth, but Rhys Davids 

* Reference is also made to a Ganga- j (VT. ii. 26, n. 3) thinks it refers to the 
mahlkTja (Smp. on Vin. i. 191, and , again, river of that name. 
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R&jagaha to Vesali, was called Gotamatlttlia (Vin. i. 230); its distance 
from Rajagaha was five leagues, and from Vesali three (EhpA. 162-3). 
When the Buddha, after curing the plague at Vesali, returned to Raja- 
gaha, great festivities marked the event, and the celebration was known 
as the GaAgfiroha^a. The devas and the nagas vied with each other 
to do honour to the Teacher, and there was a great assembly of all 
classes of beings, comparable to those on the occasions of the Twin 
Miracle and the Descent from Tusita (DhA. iii. 444). Among the nagas 
who dwelt in the Ganga is mentioned Eraka (DhA. iii. 231). 

The water of the Ganga was considered holy and was used for the 
consecration of kings, not only of India but also of Ceylon.’ 

The people on the northern bank were rough and coarse, while those 
on the south were pious and generous, believers in the Buddha.^ 

The upper reaches of the river were called Uddhagafigi (J. ii. 283, 
vi. 427) or UparlgaAga (J. iv. 230), and the lower reaches Adhogafigft 
(J. ii. 283, 329, v. 3). 

See also Koslki, Bhagirathi, HahftgaAg&, and P&ragaAgft. 

’ Mhv. xi. 30; MT. 306. * DA. i. 160. 

2. Gafigft.— Sec Mahfiv&lukagafigft. 

3. GaAgd. — A lake, the residence of the Naga king DoQa.^ 

1 BuA. 153. 

Gafiga Sutta. — Preached to a brahmin at Ve)uvaiia. Incalculable is 
the beginning of Samsara, incalculable the aeons that have passed by, 
like the sands of the GaAg&.^ 

1 S. ii. 183. 

GafigfiVIcl. — One of the four kinds of waves that rise in the sea. 

Each wave of this class lises to a height of fifty leagues.* 

1 VibhA. 502. 

GaAgfitata, Gafigfttafaka, GaAgfttalika. — A tank in Ceylon, built by 
AggabodU U.* The country around the tank was used as a base in 
Parakkamabfthu’s war against Ga]sb&hu.* Gajabahu lived there in 
comparative peace during his last days, and he also died there.* Later, 
Hfigha and Jayab&hu erected fortifications in Gahgatata.* 

It is identified with the modern Kantalai.* 

^ Cv. xlii 67. ^ Ihid.^ Ixxxiii. 16. 

» Ibid., Ux. 286, 300. i “See Cv. Tra. i. 310, n. 3. 

’ Ibid., Ixxi. 1, 6. I 
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CfaAgitlrlya Thera. — An arahant. He was a householder named 
Datta of Uvatthi. On discovering that he had, though unwittingly, 
committed incest with both his mother and sister, he was overcome 
with anguish and left the world. He adopted a course of austerity, 
dwelling in a hut of palm leaves on the bank of the Ganges, hence his 
name. For a whole year he kept silence; in the second year he spoke 
but once to a woman who, in filling his bowl, spilt the milk, wishing to 
discover if he were dumb. In the third year he became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and supplied 
drinks to monks.^ 

It is said* that after Gangatiriya's conception his mother was driven 
out of her house in the absence of her husband, her mother-in-law suspect- 
ing her of infidelity. The child was born in a travellers’ rest-house in 
Rfijagaha, whither she had gone in search of her husband, and was taken 
away by a caravan leader who happened to see it when its mother was 
away bathing. Later the woman was carried away by a robber chief, 
by whom she had a daughter. One day, in a quarrel with her husband, 
she threw her daughter on the bed, wounding her on the head, and fearing 
her husband’s wrath she fled to Bajagaha, where she became a courtesan 
and later mistress of Gangatiriya, who was unaware of his relationship 
to her. Some time afterwards he took to wife the robber’s daughter as 
well. One day, while looking at the young wife’s head, the older one 
saw the wound, and as a result of her questions learnt the truth. Filled 
with dismay, both mother and daughter became nuns, and Gangatiriya 
left the world as mentioned above. 

Gafigatiriya is perhaps to be identified with Udakadayaka of the 
Apaddna? 

^ Thag. y. 127-8; ThagA. i. 248 f. , ^ Ap. ii. 437; but the versos are also 
* ThigA. 195 f.; Thig. 224 f. ; ascribed to Mahagavaccha (ThagA. i. 57). 

Gafigado^l. — A hill in the Manimekhala district in Ceylon. The 
general Safikha founded a city there during Hagha’s invasion. The hill 
was only two yojanas away from Magha’s capital, but provided quite 
a safe retreat.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxxi. 7 f. 

Gafigftpeyy&la. — In the fifth book of the Samyutta Nikaya a repetition 
under the name of Gangapeyyala occurs several times. “ Just as the 
Ganga flows to the east, slides to the east, and tends to the east, even so, 
a monk who cultivates the bvjjhangas (S. v. 135, 137), the satipaUhdnas 
(196), the indriyas (239, 241), the jtadhdnaa (244), the balas 249, 251), 
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the iddhipddm (290), and the jhdnas (307), slides and tends towards 
nibbana/^ 

GaAgftmfttl Vlh&nu — A monastery in Ceylon, to which Je^thatissa IIL 
gave Keheta as its maintenance village/ 

^ Cv. xliv. 99. 

GaAgarama. — ^Also called Rajamahft Vih&ray a monastery founded by 
Kittislrirajasma on the bank of the Hahava{uka-gaikg& near Kandy.^ 
There R&Jadhir&Jasiha erected a cetiya.^ 

1 Cv. c. 202. * Ibid,, ci. 17. 

GaAg&rohaqia Vatthu. — The account of the Buddha's visit to VesUI 
which he paid in order to preach the Ratana Sutta (9.V.)/ 

1 DhA. iii. 436 ff. 

GaAgaroha^a Sutta. — The Culavamsa} mentions a sutta by this name. 
The Commentaries on the Dhammafada^ and the Khuddakapatha^ contain 
accounts of the visit paid by the Buddha to Vesali in order to drive out 
from there the fears of famine and pestilence, and they describe in great 
detail the celebrations which took place as the Buddha returned to 
Rajagaha along the Ganges. This journey is called GaAgaroha^a. The 
Sutta mentioned is probably, therefore, the Ratana Sutta (q»v,) which 
the Buddha preached at Vesali. 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 191. a DhA. iii. 436 flF. » KhpA. 162 ff. 

Gafigaslripura. — The Pali name for the town of Gampola in Ceylon.^ 
In it was an ancient vihara, the NigamaggamapasSda.^ Bhuvaneka- 
b&hu IV. made it his capital.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxvi. 18. .* Ibid,, Ixxxviii. 48. ® Ibid,, xc. 107, 

GaAgasenakapabbata Vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon built by 

Mahasena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 41. 

1. Gahgeyya. — Adjective formed from Gahga.^ The description 

Gangeyya nagaraja " in J. iii. 362 probably means a naga king dwell- 
ing in Ganga " and not “ named Gangeyya." 

1 J. ii. 161. 

2. Gafigeyya. — One of the ten families of elephants. Each elephant 
had the strength of one hundred men.^ 

1 MA. i. 262; AA. ii. 822; BuA. 37. 
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CtetgVJfjm JUaka (No. 206). — Two fish, one from Ga&gt» the other from 
Yainanii once met at the confluence of the rivers and disputed as to their 
relative beauty. They appealed to a tortoise who was there for a 
decision; he said they were both beautiful, but he himself was more 
beautiful than either. 

The story was told in reference to two monks who bragged of their 
good looks and quarrelled about them. They appealed to an older monk, 
who gave the same answer as the tortoise of the story.^ 

^ J. u. 161 f. 

Gajakumbha j&taka (No. 345). — The Bodhisatta was once a minister 
of the king of Benares. Noticing that the king was slothful, the Bodhi- 
satta took a tortoise as an object lesson, showing him how the indolent 
came to misery. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was slothful regarding 
his duties.^ 

^ J. iii. 139 f. 

GaJakumbhakap&sftQa. — A locality in Ceylon, through which passed 
the Sima marked out by Devanaqipiyatissa for the Mahi Vlhfira.^ 

1 Mhv., p. 332, V. 12; Dpv. xiv. 35; Mbv. 135. 

GaJabihUt Gajabhuja. — King of Ceylon (1137-1153). He was the son 
of VlkkamabihU II. and succeeded his father to the throne.^ Thus he 
was the grandson of Vljayabfihu I. and of Tilokasundari, and came, 
therefore, of Ealinga stock. When he saw the increasing power of the 
Prince Parakkamabahu (afterwards Parakkamabahu I.), Gajabahu sent 
for him with many marks of favour and welcomed him at his court. In 
order to win the king's confidence Farakkama gave his sister Bhaddavatl 
to be his queen, but when he saw that Gajabahu was becoming suspicious 
of his power he left Pulatthipura and made preparations to wage war 
against him. In the campaign that followed, Gajabahu suffered many 
reverses and, in the end, fell into the hands of Parakkama’s forces. 
With great difficulty Parakkama saved him from death, but in the 
meantime Hinibharapa managed to get Gajabahu into his power and 
cast him into a dungeon. From there he was rescued by Parakkamabahu 
and fled to Kofthasara. Meanwhile, Parakkamabahu had consolidated 
his power, and his officers captured Pulatthipura. Gajabahu, being 
able to see no other help, implored the monks of Pulatthipura to inter- 
cede on his behalf, and, at their request, Parakkamabahu left to Gaja- 

^ Ct. lx. 88. Aocording to the DimbolSgala InsoriptioD, his mother was Sundarl. 
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bahu the enjoyment of liis possessions.* Oajabahu took up his abode at 
6aAgita|tta and spent his last days there in comparative peace. As he 
had no heir and no brothers, ho bequeathed his kingdom to Parakkama- 
bahu, and engraved his will on a stone tablet at HaQfalaglrl Vihftra. 
He was cremated at Kot^hastoa.* Sec also s.v. OajabUiUkagfanavl. 


* This is rather odd, especially in view 
of the fact that he invited heretical nobles 
to come to Ceylon (Cv. Ixz. 53). 


s Details of Gajabfihu's reign and his 
fights with Parakkamabahu are con- 
tained in the Cufavamga, particularly in 
chapters 63, 60, 67, 70, 71. 


GaJJabahukag&maQi. — Also called Gajab&hu; king of Ceylon (174-96 
A.c.) ; son of VaAkanaslka-Tlssa. He founded the Mfttu Vlhira in honour 
of his mother, made additions to thje Abhayagiri Cetiya» constructed the 
Gama^itissa tank, and built the R&muka Vlhira and the Hahejftsana- 

I.' 

In later chronicles he is credited with having invaded the Co}a kingdom 
to avenge a raid made on Ceylon and with having introduced the cult 
of the goddess Pattini into Ceylon.* 

^ Mhv. XXXV, 115 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 13, > ‘ See Codrington, iSAort Histofy of 

28, 29. Ceylon, pp. 23 f. 


1. Gajabhuja. — An officer of Mi^abhara^a (2). He was defeated by 

Mftyigeha at Samirakkha.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxu. 10. 


2. Gajabhuja. — A chieftain of Gova. He was slain by Konappu, 
afterwards Vimaladhammasuriya.^ 

^ Cv. xciv. 2. 


3. Gajabhuja.— Sec Gajabahu. 

Ga] jagiri.— A mountain in Aparantaka.^ 

1 Sas. 35. 


Gapaka-MoggalUna. — A brahmin teacher of Sftvatthi. He visited the 
Buddha at the Pubb&rama, and the Buddha preached to him the Gapaka- 
Moggallina Sutta, after which, it is said, he became the Buddha's 
follower.* His name and his teaching se6m to indicate that he was a 
mathematician. 


^ M. iii. 1 ff. 
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Ott^jUdui-Moggall&na Sutta. — The one hundred and seventh sutta of the 
MajjhUna Nikdya ; preached to Ga^aka-HoggalUna. Moggallana says 
that the brahmanical training is a thoroughly graduated system {anupub- 
basikkhd anupubbakiriyd). Can the Buddha say the same of his teach- 
ing ? The Buddha says he can and proceeds to explain. It is true 
that not all the Buddha’s disciples attain to the goal, but the fault is 
theirs; the Buddha accepts no responsibility, he only indicates the way.^ 

1 M. iii. 1 ff. 

Ga^akaputta-Tlssa Thera.— Probably a Commentator. Buddhaghosa 

quotes him in the Ahgultara Commentary^ as explaining the term tisa- 
hassimahdsahassi differently from the commonly accepted interpre- 
tation. 

1 AA. i.;439. 

Gapapeta Vatthu. — The story of a large number of people of Savatthi 
who, because of their misdeeds, had been born as petas.^ 

1 Pv. iv. 10; PvA. 269 f. 

Gapadevaputtft. — Buddhaghosa mentions^ the palaces of the Gapadeva- 
puttas (Ga'^devaputtdmn ca vimdndni) among those seen by King Nemi 
as he was being conducted by Matali through the deva-worlds. I cannot 
trace the name in the Nimi Jataka. The word may be used as a collective 
noun. 

1 MA. ii. 737. 

Gap&nanda Parivepa. — A monastery at Rajagama in Ceylon, the 
residence of the Elder Maittrcya Maha Thera.^ 

1 P.L.C. 248. 

Gapthambatittha. — A ford in the Mahava|ukagahga. There an uda- 
kakkhepashm was erected by Vimaladhammasuriya The name is 
the Pali equivalent for the Sinhalese Gatambe. 

^ Cv. xciv. 17. 

Gapthipupphlya Thera. — An^arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a ya^A^-flower to the Buddha Vlpassi. Forty-one kappas ago he 
was a king named Varapa.^ He is probably identical with Hatth&ro- 
haputta.* 


^ Ap. L 162. 


* ThagA. i. 170. 
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Gavthlmftna.— A village in Ceylon, given by ParakkamdAhu IV, for 
the maintenance of the temple at Devapura (Devuagara).^ 

1 Cv. xo. 95. 

Gap4a. — Gardener of Pasenadlt king of Kusala, It was he who offered 
to the Buddha the mango, the seed of which produced the Gapfamba,^ 

The Apaddna Commeiitar^ calls tlie gardener Gan^abluif and the 
Divydmdana^ calls him Gandaka. 

1 J. iv. 264. a i. 97. » p. 157. 

Gapfa Sutta. — The body is like a festering sore {garda), full of pus, 
with nine openings, constantly exuding matter.^ 

1 A. iv. 386 f. 

Gap^atindu Jitaka (No. 520).— Pafte&la» king of Kampllla, is a wicked 
monarch, and his subjects, harassed by his officers, suffer great oppres- 
sion. The Bodhisatta, born as the divinity of a gai^tindu-tree, be- 
coming aware of this, appears in the king's bedchamber and urges him 
to give up his evil ways and find out for himself the condition of his 
subjects. The king, taking this advice, travels about in disguise with 
his chaplain. Everywhere he finds men, women and even the beasts 
cursing his very name. He returns to the capital and devotes himself 
to good works.^ 

The introductory story is given in the Rijovada Jataka (q^v.), 

1 J. V. 98 ff. 

Gapfamba. — The mango-tree, at the gate of S&vatthl, under which 
the Buddha performed the Yamaka-pitOidrlya {q-v.). The king’s 
gardener, Gap^ while on his way to the palace to give the king a ripe 
mango-fruit from the palace gardens, saw the Buddha going on his 
alms-rounds and offered him the mango. The Buddha ate it im- 
mediately, and gave the seed to Ananda to be planted by the gardener 
at the city-gate. A tree of one hundred cubits sprouted forth at once, 
covered with fruit and flowers. At the foot of this tree Vissakamma^ by 
the order of Sakka, built a pavilion of the seven kinds of precious things.^ 

1 J. iv. 264 f.; J. i. 88; DhA. iii. 206 ff.; Mil. 349. 

Gapfibharapa.— A book composed by Arlyavaqisa,^ vX GandbA- 
bharapa. 


1 Qv. 65, 75; Sfis., p. 98. 
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OftMUado^L— A monastery in Ceylon, near the modem Kandy. The 
stucco work of the vihara was carried out by ParddcsmabUiu VI.^ ^ 

1 Cv. xci. 30. 

GaQfimItta.— See Ka^hamltta. 

1. Gatasafiftaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Tissa Buddha 
he joined the Order at the age of seven, and threw up into the air seven 
wingaliki-^oweis as offering to the Buddha. Eight kappas ago he 
became king, three times, under the name of Agglsil^.^ 

1 Ap. i. 127. 


2. Gatasafifiaka Thera. — An arahant. He saw the Buddha Siddhattha 

going through the air, though only his robe was visible to him. The 
sight filled him with joy and he concentrated his mind thereon.^ 

1 Ap. i. 263 f. 


Gat&r&parivena. — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Upatapassi, 
author of the Vuttamala.^ 

1 PLC. 263. 


Gati Stttta. — The five conditions of birth — in purgatory, among lower 
animals, petas, men or devas.^ 

1 A. iv. 469. 


Gatikatha. — The sixth section of the Mahdmgga of the Patisamhhidd- 
magga} 


1 Ps. u. 73-8. 


Gatipakarapa. — A book composed by a thera of Pakudhanagara.^ 

^ Gv. 66; but see p. 76, where the author is said to belong to Ceylon. 

Gatipaoehedana. — A king of eighty-four kappas ago; a previous birth 

of Sammukhathavlka^ (or Mftpava).^ 

1 Ap. i. 169. a ThagA. i. 163. 

Gatimba.— See Hahfigatimba^, 

Gatiyopaftcaka Vagga. — The eleventh chapter of the Sacca SamyuUa 
and the last chapter of the Samyutta Nikdya} 

1 S. V. 474 f. 
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Gattvudlia. — The club wielded by Veuafa^a when he was yet a 
pfMujjana, It would fall on the head of many thousands of yakkhas 
and return to Vessava^a’s hand/ 

^ SNA. i. 225. 

Oadrabba. — Doorkeeper of A|avaka, the yakkha. He warned the 
Buddha of the yakkha’s evil nature and requested him to go away, but, 
on finding the Buddha determined to stay, he informed the yakkha of 
the Buddha's arrival.^ 

1 SNA. i. 220; AA i. 211. 

Gadrabbakula. — Mentioned as one of the families in which horses are 
born. Valfihaka horses are not bom in this family.' 

1 MA. i. 248. 

Gadrabhapafiha, — One of the problems set by King Vedeha to Maho- 
sadha, in order to test him, at the instigation of the king's ministers. 
The king sent word to Mahosadha that while be was on his way to see 
him his horse had broken its leg; would Mahosadha, therefore, send him 
a more excellent horse ? Mahosadha, understanding the significance of 
the message, went to the palace, sending his father on before him. 
When Mahosadha entered he found his father seated, but, as bad been 
prearranged, he obliged his father to get up and offer him his seat. On 
this there was a great uproar, all saying that he had slighted his father. 
But Mahosadha convinced the king that he was a more excellent man 
than his father, giving proof of this by producing before the king an ass 
which he had brought with him, and making the king acknowledge that 
a colt born of the ass through a Sindh marc would be far more valuable 
than the colt's sire.' 

The story is also given as a separate Jataka (No. 111).* 

1 J. vi. 342 f. ■ J. i. 424. 

1. Gaddula Sutta {v,l. Baddula). — Incalculable is the beginning of 
samsara and the untaught puthujjanay having wrong notions of self, 
revolve from birth to birth, like a dog tied by a leash to a pillar or stake 
round which it unceasingly chases.' 

^ S. iu. 149. 

2. Gaddula Sutta.— Just as a dog tied by a leash to a strong pillar 
cannot escape, so the untaught puthujjanas cannot escape from the five 
khandhas. Mind is even more diverse than a show piece {paraiiyicUia), 
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As a painter fashions all kinds of likenesses, so the puthujjana creates 
and recreates the five Ic^ndas} 

1 8. iU. 161 f. 

GanthSkarapiiarlveQa. — A dwelling attached to the MahftvlUia at 
Anuridhapura, where Buddhaghosa stayed during his sojourn in Ceylon 
and where he wrote his Commentaries.* The parivepa was restored by 

Kassapa V.* 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 243. ■ Ibid., lii. 67. 

Ganthisara. — A book composed by Saddhammajotlpala ; it is evidently 
an anthology or manual composed from important texts.* 

^ Bode, op. cit., p. 18; Gr. (p. 04) calls it Gandhasara. 

1. Gandha. — The name of a family of elephants; each elephant has 
the strength of one million men.* 

^ VibhA. 397; A A. ii. 822; UdA. 403» etc. 

2. Gandha. — A setthi of Benares. On realising that his ancestors had 
died leaving immense wealth, which they had failed to enjoy, he started 
to spend large sums of money on luxuries, and one full-moon day he 
decorated the city and invited the people to watch him taking a meal. 
Among the assembled multitude was a villager, who felt that he would 
die unless he could obtain a morsel of Gandha's rice. When this was 
told to Gandha he suggested that the man should work for him for three 
years, taking in payment a bowl of his rice. The villager agreed and 
henceforth became known as Bhattabhatlka. At the end of the three 
years Gandha kept his promise and gave orders that Bhattabhatika 
should enjoy all his master’s own splendours for one day, and asked all 
the members of his household, except his wife Cint&maQip to wait on him. 
When Bhattabhatika sat down to eat, a Pacceka Buddha appeared 
before him; Bhattabhatika gave his food to the Pacceka Buddha who, 
in sight of all those that had gathered to watch Bhattabhatika’s splendour, 
went through the air to Gandhamidana. When Gandha heard of what 
had happened, he gave one-half of all" his possessions to Bhattabhatika 
in return for a share of the merit he had gained.* 

1 DhA. iii. 87 fif. 


1. Gandha Sutta.— See Isayo Sutta. 
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2. Oandha Sntta. — The scents of the world spread only along with 
the wind and not against it; the fragrance of a good man’s virtue travels 
everywhere/ 

1 A. i. 225; cp. J. liL 291; MU. 333. 

Gandhakutl. — The name given to the special apartment occupied by 
the Buddha at the Jetavana monastery.^ The building, of which the 
Gandhakuti formed a part, was evidently called the Gandhaktt|l- 
parivena, and there the Buddha would assemble the monks and address 
them.^ The site, on which stands the bed of the Buddha in the Gandha- 
kuti, is the same for every Buddha, and is one of the unalterable sites 
’^vijahiUUthdnani? 

The name Gandhakuti seems to have been used later in reference also 
to other residences of the Buddha. Thus, we are told* that Vls&khft 
built a Gandhakuti for the Buddha in the Pubbftrtma with the money 
she obtained by the sale of her Mah&latapasSdhana. 

1 J. i. 92. * AA. i. 226; scse C.S.B., PI. 5B. For 

* J. i. 601 ; iii. 67. further detaUa see a.v. Buddha. 

« BuA. 247. 

Gandhagata.— See Bhadragaka. 

Gandhathuplya Thera. — An arahant,^ probably identical with Gandha- 
m&liya The same verses are attributed to both. 

1 Ap. i. 267. 

Gandhapujaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he put a handful of 
perfume on the funeral pyre of the Buddha (Padumuttara).^ He is 
probably identical with Harita.* 

1 Ap. u. 406. ■ ThagA. i. 376. 


Gandhabba. — An attendant of King Eleyya and a follower of Uddaka 
Rftmaputta.^ 

1 A. ii. 180. 


Gandhabbakftya Saqiyutta.— The tlurty-first chapter of the SamyuUa 
Nikaya} 


1 S. ui. 249-63. 


GandhabbakAyiki.— See Gandhabbd. 

Gandhabbadvira.— One of the gates of Pulatthlpura.^ 

^ Cv. Izxiii. 163. 
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Oaodhabbarftji.— The name given to Sakka in the VUliafapaQflta 
JCtaka/ 


1 j. Ti. m 


Oandhabbft. — A class of semi-divine beings who inhabit the GStumma- 
Urftjlkarrealm and are the lowest among the devas.^ They are generally 
classed together with the Asuras and the Nftgas.* Beings are bom 
among them as a result of having practised the lowest form of st&i.* 
It is a disgrace for a monk to be born in the Gandhabba-world.* The 
Gandhabbas are regarded as the heavenly musicians, and Paflcasikha, 
Surlyavaceasfi and her father Timbaru are among their number.* They 
wait on such dcvas as Sakka, and the males among them form the 
masculine counterpart of the acchard, the nymphs. Their king is 
Dhatarattba, ruler of the eastern quarter.* Other chieftains are also 
mentioned:^ Pan&da, Opamafifta, Sakka*s charioteer Mfitali, Cittasena^ 
Nala and Janesabha. The Gandhabbas arc sometimes described as 
vihangatnd (going through the air).* In the Atenatiya Sutta* the Qan- 
dhabbas are mentioned among those likely to trouble monks and nuns in 
their meditations in solitude. The Buddha says that beings are born 
among the Gandhabakayikii deva because they wish to be so; they are 
described as dwelling in the fragrance of root-wood, of bark and sap, and 
in that of flowers and scents.^* 

It is often stated that the Gandhabbas preside over conception; this 
is due to an erroneous translation of the word gandhdbha in passages^' 
dealing with the circumstances necessary for conception [matd'pitaro ca 
sannipatitd honti, maid ca utunl hoti, gandhabbo ca paccupaUhito hoii). 
The Commentaries*® explain that here gandhabba means tatrupalcasatta — 
tasmim okdse nibbattaimko satto — meaning a being fit and ready to be 
bom to the parents concerned. The Tlkd says that the word stands for 
gantabba. See also Gandhabbaraja. 


» D. ii. 212. 

* R.g,, A. iv. 200, 204, 207. 
3 1). ii. 212, 27 J. 

* Jbid., 221, 2ril, 273 f. 

3 Ibid., 264. 

* Ibid., 267. 


7 Ibid., 268. 

3 A. ii. 39; AA. ii. 606. 
» 1). iii. 203, 204. 

S. iii. 2,60 f. 

“ E.g., M. i. 157, 266 f. 
“ E.g„ MA. i. 481 f. 


Gandliabhava.--See Bhadragaka. 

Gandhamftdana. — A mountain range beyond the seven ranges of 

Ciillaka}a» Hahftka|a» Nigapalivethana» Candagabbha, Surlyagabbha, 
Sava^vapassa and Himava. It is one of the five mountain ranges that 
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encircle Anotatbu It is crowned with a tableland, is green in colour 
(inuggamo/i^a), and covered with various medicinal plants. It shines 
from afar like a glowing fire on a new-moon night.*' In the range is 
an inclined slope (pahbhara) named Nandamfilaka containing three caves, 
Sava^MI-, Hbujl- and Rajata-guhi, which are the abodes of Facceka 
Buddhas. At the entrance to Maniguha is a tree named Mafilfisaka* 
one league in height and in girth ; on this tree bloom all the flowers that 
grow both on land and in water, and especially do they bloom on the 
occasions of the Facceka Buddhas' visits; round the tree is the Sabbara- 
tanamfila. There the SammaJJanakavfita sweeps the ground, the 
Samakara^avata levels the sa^, and the Sifieanakav&ta sprinkles water 
from Anotatta. The Sugandhakara^avata brings all the perfumes of 
Himava, the Ocinakavfita plucks ' flowers, and the Santhara^akavftta 
spreads them. In the milla seats are always ready for the Facceka 
Buddhas, who on fast days and on their own birthdays assemble there. 
When a new Facceka Buddha arises in the world, he goes first to Gandha- 
madana and other Facceka Buddhas, who may be in the world, assemble 
there to greet him, and they all sit rapt in samadhi. Then the senior 
among them asks the new-comer to describe how he came to be a Facceka 
Buddha.^ The Facceka Buddhas who live on Gandhamadana will 
often enter into samadhi for seven days, and at the end of that period 
seek alms from someone on whom they wish to bestow a special favour, 
that he may thereby obtain merit.® These Buddhas will sometimes leave 
the mountain, and, having admonished those whom they wisli to help, 
return again.® Besides Facceka Buddhas, others are also mentioned 
as having resided in Gandhamadana — e.g., Narada (J. iv. 393), Nalinlka 
(J. V. 186), Bahusodari (J. vi. 83); also the deva king N&gadatta (ThagA. 
i. 138), and Vessantara, with his family, after he renounced his kingdom 
(J. vi. 528'f.). It is also said that Kinnaras^ and Nagas® lived on the 
slopes of Gandhamadana. It was among the places visited by Khadlra^ 
vaniya Revata (AA. i. 139). 

It is not explicitly mentioned that all Facceka Buddhas die in Gandha- 
madana, but the inference seems to be such. Thus, once, five hundred 
Facceka Buddhas led by Mah&paduma died there, and their bodies were 
cremated.® 

The JdtaJca CammerUary^ explains Gandhamadana as gandhem mada- 
karo pabbato. 


^ SNA. i. 52, 66 f.; ii. 437; AA. ii. 
769; UdA. 300, etc.; MA. ii. 685. 

> E,g,, DhA. iii. 368 f.; iv. 121, 199 f .; { 
J. iv. 16. 

’ £.y., J. iii. 463. 


« J. iv. 438. 

< RockhUl, 169. 
• ThagA. ii. 141. 
» vi. 79. 
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The fragrant tree Plmlaka grows only in heaven and in Oandha- 
madana.* 

It is said that the Buddha Metteyya will retire for a while to Oandha- 
madana, after spending his first rainy season.* 

* VvA. 188. * Andgaiavalwa v. 81. 

Gandbam&Uya Thera. — An araliant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered to the Buddha Siddhattha a gandhathupa covered with sumana- 
flowers. Forty kappas ago he became king, sixteen times, under the 

name of Devagandha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 135. 

Gandhamutthiya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he gave a handful of perfume for the construction of a (Buddha's) 
funeral pyre.^ 

1 Ap. i. 202; cp. Gandhspajaka. 

Gandhara. — A mountain in Hlmava.^ 

1 J. vi. 579. 

Gandhavaipsa. — A late Pali work written in Burma. It relates, in 
brief, the history of the Pali Canon and gives accounts of post-canonical 
Peli books written in Burma and Ceylon. The colophon states that the 
work was composed by a forest-dwelling Elder named Nandapafifia. 
At the end of each chapter the work is referred to as Cullagandhavaipsa ; 
perhaps what we have now is an abridged edition of a larger work.' 

1 The work is published in J,P.T,S,, 1886, pp. 55-80. 

GandhavUepana Sutta. — Few are those who abstain from flowers, 
scents, etc.; many are those who do not.' 

1 S. V. 471. 

Gandhabharapa.— See Gap^abharana. 

1 . Gandh&ra. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.' 

1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 

2. Gandhara. — One of the sixteen Mahftjanapadas.' Its capital \fas 
Takkasilfi, famous for its university; its king in the time of the Buddha 
was Pukkpsfiti. There was friendly intercourse between him and 
Bimbisftra of Magadha. Merchants and visitors from one country to 

^ A.‘ i. 213; iy. 252, etc.; in the Niddeaa and Mahavaatu lists Gandhara is omitted 
and others substituted. 



another were lodged and fed at the expense of the country’s king, and 
no tariffs were levied on their merchandise. There was constant ex- 
'change of goods and valuables, and on one occasion Bimbisara, wishing 
to send his friend a gift of particular value, despatched to him a letter 
containing news of the appearance in the world of tiie Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. When Pukkusati read the letter he decided 
to become a follower of the Buddha, and ordained himself as a monk; 
then, leaving his kingdom, he travelled all the way to Savatthi to see 
the Buddha.^ This conversion of Gandhara’s king, however, does not 
seem to have had the effect of converting the rest of its people to the 
Buddha’s faith. The memory of Pukkusati was evidently soon for- 
gotten, for we find Moggaliptttta TissSf at the conclusion of the Third 
Council, sending the thera MaJJhantika to convert Gandhara.^ 

According to Buddhaghosa’s account, Pukkusati’s kingdom was over 
one hundred leagues in extent,^ and the distance from Takkasila to 
Savatthi was one hundred and ninety-two leagues.* There was evidently 
a well-known caravan route linking the two countries, although Gan- 
dhara was regarded as a 'paccantwia-janapada,^ 

At the time of Majjhantika’s visit, the people of Gandhara were being 
harassed by the Naga-king Aravi|a, and the chronicles contain details of 
his conversion by the monk. The Naga-king, together with his retinue, 
the yakkha Pap^aka and his wife H&rita, became devout followers of 
the Buddha. Majjhantika preached the Asivisupama Sutta, and many 
thousands joined the Order. ^ 

Gandhara appears to have included Kasmira, the two countries being 
always mentioned together as Kasmira-Gandhara. They occupied the 
sites of the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab.® In the time of Asoka the country formed part of his empire, 
and is mentioned as such in Rock Edict Y. Before that it was subject 
to the Achsemcnid kings. Gandhara was always famous for its red 
woollen shawls (kambala).^ 

Another king of Takkasila besides Pukkusati is mentioned — namely, 
Naggajb who was a contemporary of Nimi, king of Videha.^® 

One of the eye teeth of the Buddha was deposited in Gandhara.^^ 


“ MA. ii. 979 ff. 

* Mhv. xiLSff. 

« MA. ii. 988. 

* Ibid; 987; from Bonares it was ono 
hundred and twenty leagues {msan^O’ 
janaaola) (J. i. 395; ii. 47). 

* MA. ii. 982; there was also constant 
trade ^ between Gandhara and Videha 
(J. iii. 385 ff.}. It would appear from 


the Mahd Niddeaa (i. 154) that Takkasila 
was a regular centre of trade. 

^ Mhv. xii. 9 ff.; Smp. i. 64 f.; Dpv. 
viii. 4. « PHAI. p. 93. 

® SNA.u.487;J.vi.601. 

J. iii. 377; c/. AiU Brdhmar^ vii. 
34; &at. Brdhmam viii. 1, 4, 10; see also 
GandhirarllA. 

Bu. zxviii. 6; D. ii. 167. 
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GandUra Jitaka (No. 406). — The Bodhisatta was once king of Gaa* 
dlliray and he and the king of VMeha became friends, though they never 
saw each other. One day the Qandhara king saw an eclipse of the 
moon and, being stirred in his mind, left his kingdom and became an 
ascetic in Himavi. 

The Videha king, hearing of this, did likewise. They met in Himava, 
but failed to recognise each other until, seeing another eclipse of the 
moon, they exchanged reminiscences. They went out begging together, 
and the Videha ascetic, having once been given a large quantity of salt, 
stored up some of it for a saltless day. The Gandhara ascetic, finding 
this out, blamed his friend for his greediness, and the latter begged his 
forgiveness. 

The Videha ascetic is identified with Ananda. The story was told 
in reference to the occasion of the passing of the rule forbidding monks 
to store medicine for more than seven days.^ 

^ J. iii. 363 ff.; tho introductoiy stoiy i Pilindavsccha; the Jataka story is given 
is given in Vin. i. 206 ff.; boo also s.v. > inMA. i. 534f. 

Gandhararaja. — The king of Gandhara is several times^ mentioned 
by this name; it is evidently a title and not a proper name. 

1 J. i. 191; ii. 219 f.; iii. 364 ff.; iv. 98. 

Gandhiravagga. — The second chapter of the Satia Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary} 

1 J. iii. 363-421. 

Gandhara- or Gandhari-vijja. — A charm whereby one could become 
invisible and multiform, pass through all obstacles, through earth and 
water, and touch the sun and moon.^ Elsewhere^ the charm is mentioned 
as being only useful for the purpose of making oneself invisible. The 
Theragdthd Commentary^ distinguishes a Lesser and a Greater. Pilinda- 
vaccha knew the former and thought that the Buddha would teach 
him the other. The charm enabled him to travel through the air and 
read the thoughts of others. 

Buddhaghosa^ explains that the charm was so called, either because it 
was invented by a sage named Gandhara, or because it originated in 
Gandhara. 

1 1). i. 213. I ® 1. 61 f. 

2 J iv. 498. I ^ DA ii. 389. 

Gandhodaka (-kadayaka) Thera. — An arahant. Once, when celebra- 
tions were being held in honour of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttaia Buddha^ 
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he poured fragrant water from a painted pot on to the tree. There was 
a thunderstorm and he was killed on the spot by lightning. Being 
born in heaven, he uttered stanzas in praise of the Buddha and his 
teaching. One hundred and twenty-eight kappas ago he became a 
king, named Sa%vasita/ 

^ Ap. i. 105 f. 

Oandhodakiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
the Buddha VlpassI and sprinkled perfumed water on him. Thirty-one 
kappas ago he became king, under the name of Sugandha.^ He is prob- 
ably identical with Atuma Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i. 167f. » ThagA.i. 160f. 

Gamlka. — Father of the nun Mahatissi.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 39. 

6ami((havftli Vih&ra. — A monastery in Roha^a, founded by K&kavaQ^a- 
Tlssa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxiL 23. 

1. Gambhira. — A seaport village, visited by Mittavindaka in the 
course of his flight from Benares.^ 

1 J. i. 239. 

2. Gambhira. — A channel branching off from the Parakkama 
Samudda. It started at the point of the flood-escape known as Makara.^ 

^ Cv. Izzix. 40. 

Gambhira Sutta.— Four conditions— following after the good, hearing 
the Dhamma, paying systematic attention thereto, and living in ac- 
cordance with its precepts — which, if cultivated, lead to profound 
insight.^ 

1 S. V. 412. 

Gambhiracari. — The name of one of the two otters in the Dabbha- 
puppha J&taka^ {q.v.). 

1 J. iii. 333. 

Gambhiraiiadi. — A river, one yojana north of Anuridhapora ; the 
bricks for the M fthA Thupa and for the Thupas of the three former 
Buddhas were prepared on its banks.^ On its bank was Upa ti ssa g ftma.* 

» Mhv. xxviii. 7; MT- 608. * Mhv. vii. 44. 
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1. Gayi. — A pond in whicli people bathed, that their sins might be 
washed away/ Buddhaghosa says* it was a circular pond in which 
was a bathing ghat {fmi(f4(ivdpisai(^Mmm tittham). But see below, 
Gayi (2). 

1 J. V. 388 f. a MA. i. 146. 


2. Gayi. — A town in India. It lay on the road between the Bodhi- 
tree and Benares, and was thtee gdvuias from the Bodhi-tree and fifteen 
yojanas from Benares.^ It was between the Bodhima^da and Gaya 
that the Buddha, on his way to Isipatana, met Upaka/ The Buddha 
stayed at Gaya on several occasions: once at Gayftsisa/ and also near 
the TaAUtamafica/ the residence of Suciloma. 

Buddhaghosa says that Gaya was the name given both to the village 
and a bathing ghat near to it (also called Gayapokkharapi). Dhamma- 
pala,* on the other hand, speaks of a Gay&nadi and a GayapokkharapI 
as being two distinct bathing ghats, both commonly called Gay&tittha, 
and both considered to possess the power of washing away sins. People 
went there, offered sacrifices to the gods, recited the Vedas, and immersed 
themselves in the water. 


Elsewhere* it is stated that every year, in the earlier half of the month 
of Phagguna (March), people held a bathing festival at the bathing ghat 
at Gaya, the festival being called Gayaphagguni. It was at one of 
these festivals that Senaka Thera was converted by the Buddha. This 
explanation of Gayaphaggu is, perhaps, not quite correct, for, according 
to some,^ the river (Neraftjara) which ran by Gaya was itself called 
Phaggu (Skt. Phalgu). 

The town of Gaya is often called Brahmagaya to distinguish it from 

Buddhagaya (q,v,). 


^ MA. i. 387 f.; Fa Hien says the 
distance from the Bodhi-tree to Gaya 
WEB twenty li, or about 3} miles. 

* Vin. i. 8. 

9 Ibid,, 34; S. iv. 19; A. iv. 302. 

* Sn. p. 47; S. i. 207, etc. 

» UdA. 74, 76; cp. SNA. i. 301. 


* ThagA. i. 388 f., 418; Thag. v. 

; 287. 

I ^ E.g,, Cunningham: AGl. 624; Both- 
linck and Koth's Diet. s.v. Phalgu; 
Neumann (Majh. N. Trans, i. 271) says 
that the village of Gaya itself was called 
Uhaggu. 


Gayft Sutta. — Preached at Gayasisa. The Buddha describes to the 
monks some of the stages through which he passed before reaching 
Enlightenment. At first he could only see the light from the bodies of 
the devas; later, through conscious striving, he could distinguish their 
forms, talk with them, discover how they came to be born in their 
different spheres ; then he was able to read their past births, and at last 
he attained to supreme knowledge.^ 

» A. iv. 302 ff. 
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Gayi rK a w a ja , — One of the three Kassapa brothers, the TebhtUka** 
JatlU (9-V*)* leaving the world with his brothers and becoming an 
ascetic, he gathered round him a company of two hundred other ascetics. 
They all lived at Gayasba, hence his name (Gayame pabbajito ti Oayd 
Kdssapo ndma jdto). When Uruvela-Eassapa was converted, Gaya- 
Eassapa, with his followers, joined the Order, and at the conclusion of 
the Adlttaparlyaya Sutta they all became arahants.^ Gaya-Eassapa is 
reported* to have said that he used to bathe three times a day at Gayi- 
tlttha, in order to wash away his sins during the festival of Gaytphaggu. 

In the time of Sikh! Buddha he was a householder, and later became 
a forest-dwelling hermit. One day he saw the Buddha walking alone 
in the forest and offered him a kola4tvdt} 

He is evidently identical with Koladftyaka of the Apaddna,^ 

1 Vin. i. 33 f.; AA. i. 165. j » ThagA. i. 417 f. 

■ Thag. V. 345 f. * Ap. ii. 379; see also ii. 483. 

Gayftttttha, Gayd-ptaaggn, -pliagguni, Gayft-phaggunitittha.— See Ga- 

y»(2). 

Gay&slsa. — A hill near Gayft. Here the Buddha came from UruveU 
after converting the Tebhitika-Ja|ll&,and here he lived with one thousand 
monks. On this occasion of his coming he preached the Adittaparlyiya 
Sutta/ When Devadatta managed to win over five hundred of the 
monks to his side, it was to Gayasisa that he retired with them, and there 
it was that the Buddha’s Chief Disciples had to go to reclaim them.* It 
is said* that Ajatasattu built a special monastery for Devadatta at 
Gayasisa. 

The Commentaries* say that the hill was so called because it was 
composed of a flat stone and was shaped like an elephant’s head (yaja- 
^sa-sadisa-pitthipdsdno). There was room on the rock for one thousand 
monks. The hill stands about one mile to the south-vrest of Gaya and 
is now called Brahmayoni. To the south-east of the hill Hiouen Thsang 
saw the three thupas of the Tcbhatika Jatila.* See also Gay& Sutta* ^ 

1 Vin. i. 34 f.; S. iv. 19 f.; J. i. 82; « J. i. 185, 508; ii. 38 f. 

AA. i. 57, otc.; PvA. 21; Ud. i. 9; « SA. iii. 4; UdA. 74. 

DhA.i. 72. » CAG1.624f. 

* Vin. ii. 190; DhA. i. 121; J. i. 142, 

425,490f.;iy. 180. 

Garahadlnna.— A resident of Sdvatthi and friend of Slrigutta* The 
latter was a follower of the Buddha, and the former of the Niga^thas. 
Instigated by the Niga^thas, Garahadinna constantly blamed his friend 

1 48 
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{QttttlHi Jilted 

fot hb allegiance to the Buddha, until one day, in exasperation, Sirigutta 
invited the Niga^t^has to his house in order to prove that their claim to 
omniscience was false. To this end he had a ditch dug and filled with y 
filth, ropes stretched longitudinally over the ditch, and the seats so 
arranged that the moment the Nigaothas sat down they would be tipped 
over and flung into the ditch. The Nigaothas arrived, and ever 3 rthing 
happened as Sirigutta had arranged. Garahadinna, filled with desire 
for revenge, hid his resentment and invited the Buddha and his disciples 
with the intention of humiliating them. He employed the same strata- 
gem as his friend, except that the ditch was filled with glowing coals 
instead of with filth. The Buddha came, knowing all that had happened, 
and by an exercise of iddhi-power caused large lotus flowers to spring 
up from the bed of coals. Sitting thereon, he created an abundant 
supply of food and preached the Dhamma. Garahadinna, Sirigutta, 
and many others became sotdjKinnas} 

On this occasion was also preached the Khadlrafigara Jataka*’ 

It is said’ that when the Buddha preached at Garahadinna's house, 
eighty-four thousand beings realised the Truth. 

^ DhA. i. 434 f. a But see the Introductory Story of the Jataks. 

* Mil. 360. 

Garahlta jfttaka (No. 219). — Once the Bodhisatta was a monkey in 
the Himalayas and, having been captured by a forester, was given to 
the king. The king grew fond of him, and the monkey learnt the ways 
of men. The king set him free, and when his fellows saw him they 
insisted on hearing from him how men lived. He told them of men's 
greed for possessions, and how in each house there were two masters, one 
of them beardless, with long breasts and plaited hair. The monkeys, 
hearing of this folly, stopped their ears and went elsewhere, saying they 
could not bear to live in a place where they had heard such unseemly 
things ! That place came thereafter to be called the Garahitaid|tlii- 

The story was told in reference to a discontented monk.^ 

1 J. ii. 184. 

GarahitapitthlpisftQa.— See Garahlta J&taka. 

Garitara. — A tank in Ceylon constructed by MoggaUftna II. by 
damming the Kadambanadl.^ 

" ^ Cv. xli. 01. 

1. Gara]a. — One of the palaces occupied by Phussa Buddha in his 
last by-life.' The Commentary^ calls it Gamlapkkkha. ^ 

^ Bu. 3dx. 16. * BuA. 102. 
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2. Gara^if Oaruli. — A clasa of mythical birds generally mentioned 
in company with Nftgas.^ They live in Bimbali-groves* and are usually 
huge in size, sometimes one hundred and fifty leagues from wing to wing.* 
1%e flapping of their wings can raise a storm, known as the Gkiruda- 
wind.* This wind can plunge a whole city in darkness and cause houses 
to fall through its violence.* A Garula has strength great enough to 
carry off a whole banyan tree, tearing it up from its roots.* The Garulas 
are the eternal enemies of the Nagas^ and live in places, such as the 
Seruma Island,* where Nagas are to be found. The greatest happiness 
of the Nagas is to be free from the attacks of the Garujas.* A Garula’s 
plumage is so thick that a man — e.g,^ Natakuvera^* — could hide in it, un- 
noticed by the bird. Sometimes Garulas assume human form; two 
Garu{a kings are said to have played dice with kings of Benares and to 
have fallen in love with their queens, whom they took to the Garu}a city 
— one of the queens being SussoQ^i^^ and the other K&k&tl.^* In each 
case the queen, being found unfaithful to her Garuja lover, was returned 
to her husband. The Garulas know the Alambfiyana spell, which no 
Naga can resist.^* It is said that in olden days the Garulas did not 
know how to seize Nagas effectively; they caught them by the head, 
and the Nagas who had swallowed big stones were too heavy to be lifted 
from the ground; consequently the Garulas died of exhaustion in trying 
to carry them. Later the Qarujas learnt this secret through the treachery 
of the ascetic Karambiya, as related in the Pa^fa^a Jfttaka/* Garulas 
are mentioned as sometimes leading virtuous lives, keeping the fast 
and observing the precepts. One such was the Garula king mentioned 
in the Fa^dara Jataka, and another, the son of Vinata^ who visited the 
park of Dbanafijaya Koravya and gave a golden garland as present after 
hearing Vldburapa^dlta preach.^* The Garuja s body was evidently 
considered to be specially formed for quick flight, for the ancient proto- 
type of the aeroplane was based on the Garula.^* One of the five guards 
appointed by Sakka to protect Tivatiipsa from the Asuras was formed 
of Garulas.^’ The Bodhisatta^* and Sariputta'* were both, on different 
occasions, born as Garuja kings. The Simbali is the special tree of 
Garula-world.*® The Garuja is often represented in art as a winged 
Man.*^ The Garujas are sometimes called Supappas (Suvappas).** 

^ J. iv. 181, 202. w DhA. iiL 136. J. i. 204. 

» J. i. 202. » J. iii. 397. « J. iii. 187. /Wi., 400. 

« J. V. 77. » J. iii. 188. Vam. i. 206. 

• J. vi. 177. ’ J. ii. 13; iii. 103. “ See FeiguBSon: Tree and Serpent 

®J. iii. 187. • J. iv. 463. Worship, pi. xxvi. 1; xzviiL 1. etc; 

J. iiL 91. /6td., 187. also Griindwedel: Buddhistische Kunst, 

Iffid., 91. « J. vi. 178, 184. pp. 47-60. 

» Ibid., 176 f . « Ibid., 261 f. “ VvA. 9. 
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Oalambatittha. — A village in Ceylon, which contained a vihara and 
a thupa. King Vasabba repaired the thupa, built an uposatha-house, 
and endowed land. for the maintenance of lamps in the house.^ The 
village is probably identical with that mentioned elsewhere as Oalamba- 
titthagima.* In that case, it was in Roha^a and was the scene of a 
battle in the campaign of Parakkamabfihu I. 

The Commentaries* contain references to a group of fifty monks 
dwelling in Galambatlttha Vlhara, who took a vow never to address each 
other until they attained arahautship. 

See s.v. Kalambatittha. 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 8C. « Cv. Ixxv. 7. » E.g,, SNA. i. 67; VibhA. 363. 

Oallakaplfha. — A village in Ceylon. Five hundred youths from the 
village were ordained by Mahlnda, soon after his arrival in Ceylon.' 

1 Mhv. xvii. 69. 

Gavaghitaka Sutta. — Hoggallana reports to the Buddha that, while 
descending GiJJhakutai he saw a vast lump of flesh flying through the 
air. The Buddha says it was a cattle butcher of Rajagaha, born as a 
peta} 

1 S. ii. 260. 

Gavaocha.— Sec Ca]a-Gavaccha and Maha-Gavaocha. 

Gavapana. — The name of a special almsgiving held in honour of 
MaAgala Buddha by the Bodhisatta, when he was born as the brahmin 
Surucl. The chief item of food was a kind of pudding made of milk, 
rice and honey.' 

1 Bu, iv. 11; BuA. 122. 

1. Gavampati Thera. — An arahant. He was a son of a setthi in 
Benares, and one of the four lay companions of the thera Yasa^ who, 
when they heard of Vasa^s renunciation, imitated him and won arahant- 
ship. Later, Gavampati lived in the Afijanavana at S&keta. One day, 
when the Buddha visited the Anjanavana, some of the monks accompany- 
ing him slept on the sandbanks of the Sarabhu. The river rose in the 
night and there was great dismay. The Buddha sent Gavampati to 
stem the flood, which he did by his tddAi-power. The water stopped afar 
ofl, looking like a mountain peak. 

In the time of Slkhl Buddha he was a huntsman, and seeing the Buddha 
oflered him flowers. Later he built a parasol and a railing for the thupa 
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of KoQtgraiana. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a rich house- 
holder possessed of many cattle. One day he saw an arahant eating his 
meal in the sun for lack of shade, and built for him a shelter and planted 
in front of it a sima-tree. As a result he was born in the Catuminahtrtp 
Jlka world, and his palace was known as Serlssaka.^ 

Gavampati was the teacher of M ah ft nftga, son of HadllU-Vftset^ia«f 
It is said* that the Serissaka-vimana, occupied by Gavampati, remained 
in the Catummaharajika world even after he had left it. There Gavam- 
pati often spent his siesta and held conversations with Pflyisif who sent 
through him a message to the inhabitants of the earth, that they should 
profit by the example of him (Payasi) and discriminate in the bestowal of 
their gifts. 

The Dulva mentions^ that after the Buddha's death, when MaU 
Kassapa wished to hold a Convocation of the chief monks, Pttppa was 
sent as a special messenger to summon Gavampati, who was then in the 
Serissaka-vimana. But Gavampati did not attend, his death being 
imminent. Instead he sent his bowl and three robes as a gift to the 
Safigha. 

Immediately afterwards he died, and Pu^a carried out his funeral 
rites. 

Gavampati is evidently identical with Glrinelapfijaka of the Apaddrui^ 
See also Gavampati Sutta. 

1 Vin. i. 18 f.; Thag. v. 38; ThagA. i. he went there beoauae he found the 

103 f.; VtA. 331 f.; DA. (iii. 814) gives ^ “ climate ’* {utu) more agreeable. SNA. 
a slightly different version of the origin ’ (i. 347) says it was because he (like 
of the Serissaka-vimana. ! Pindolabhoradvaja) loved his old haunts. 

2 ThagA. i. 443. | * Rockhill, p. 149 f. 

® D. ii. 356 f.; DA. (iii. 814) says ® ii. 457. 


2. Gavampati, — The Sdsanavarnsa^ speaks of a thera by this name, at 
whose request the Buddha went to Sudhammapura in the RftniaftAa 
country to establish his religion. In a previous life Gavampati was 
bom of an egg laid by a Naga maiden who had relations with a vijjd- 
dhara. The egg was hatched and a child was born, but it died at the 
age of ten and was reborn at Kithila as Gavampati. He joined the Order 
at the age of seven and became an arahant. Later he visited Sudhamma- 
pura to preach to his mother, and there King SIha asked him to invite 
the Buddha to his country. 

1 p. 36 f. 

Gavampati Sutta.— Preached by Gavampati at Sataajfiti in the Cetl 

country. A number of the senior monks were talking of dukhha, and 
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Gavampati tells them that he knows from the Buddha's own self tihiat 
whosoever understands dukkha knows all its aspects — ^its nature, its 
arising, its cessation and the path thereto/ 

» S. V. 436. 

Gavaia.— A Tamil general of Dopa» subdued by Dufthagimavl/ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 11. 

Gavaratlssa ViUra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Bhfttlka- 
Tlssa, who also constructed for its maintenance the ll[ahft^U^Li tank.^ 

* Mhv. xxxvi. 3. 

Olvaravallya-aAgapa. — A monastic establishment in Ceylon, the 
residence of PItamalla Thera and thirty others.^ 

1 MA. i. 160. 

GavesL — A follower of Kassapa Buddha. Five hundred others were 
associated with him, and at first their spiritual life was poor. Gavesi, 
realising this, put forth effort and, step by step, attained greater pro- 
ficiency until, at last, he became an arahant. His followers imitated 
him in every step of his spiritual advancement, and they, too, became 
arahants. 

The Buddha related this story to Ananda during a tour in Kosala. 
They came to a sdla-gTOve and there the Buddha smiled; when asked the 
reason for his smile, he replied that the grove was the scene of Oavesi's 
practice of the religious life.^ 

^ A. iii. 214 flF. 

Gavesi Sutta.— The story of Gavesi {q.v,). 

Gavha.— See Gahva, 

Qahapati Jfttaka (No. 199). — Once, in Kasi, the Bodhisatta's wife 
carried on an intrigue with the village headman. The husband, deter- 
mined to catch them, pretended to leave the village, but returned as 
soon as the headman entered the house. The wife, seeing her husband, 
climbed into the granary, and professed that the headman was there 
to demand the price of meat which he had supplied to them during 
a famine, and that as there was no money he insisted on being given 
the value in' grain, which, she said, she was determined to refuse to do. 
But the Bodhisatta saw through the ruse, thrashed the headman and 
then his wife. 
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The Buddha related the story to a baoksliding monk to demonstrate 
to him how women were always sinful/ 

^ J.ii.l34f. 

1. Gatal^ati Vagga. — The sixth section of the Majjhima Nikdya} 

i. 339-413. 

2. Galiapatl Vagga. — The third section of the Atthaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas, including the Buddha’s 
praises of Ugga of Vesali, Ugga of Hatthigama, and Hattbaka Alavaka/ 

^ A. iv. 208-36. 

3. Oahapatl Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Niddna SamyttUa} 

1 S. ii. 68-80. 

4. Gahapatl Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Saldyatana Sam- 
yutta. It contains conversations between various eminent householders 
on the one side, and the Buddha and the monks on the other. ^ 

1 S. iv. 109-24. 


Gahvaratira. — The name of the place where the Thera Gahvaratirlya 
lived.^ 


1 ThagA. i. 91. 


Gahvaratirlya (Gavharatiriya) Thera.— He was a brahmin of Sfivatthi, 
named Aggidatta. Having seen Yamakapi|lhftrlya^ he entered the Order 
and lived in a spot called Gahvaratira — hence his name — and there in 
due course became an arahant. On his return to Savatthi, his relations 
held a great almsgiving in his honour and requested him to live near 
them. But he refused this request and returned to the forest. 

He was a hunter in the time of Sikhi Buddha, and was delighted by 
the sound of the Buddha’s voice as he preached.' 

He is probably identical with Ghosasaflfiaka of the ApadAna^ but 
the same verses arc also attributed to Dhammika.* 

1 Thag. V. 31; ThagA. L 91 f. • Ap. ii. 461. « ThagA. i. 398. 


Githft. — A portion of the Tipitaka classified according to the master 
(anga) of each one. It includes the Dham'tnapada, the Theragdihd and 
Thengdthd, and those suttas, composed of stanzas only, found in the 
Suita Nipdta and not included under the term Sutta.' 

1 DA.i.23f.;Vin.iii.8. 
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G te ataietthl, — The name of the treasurer whose daughter was 
married by Ghosakasetthl^ ( 9 <v.). 

^ AA. i. 230; the DhA. account does not mention the man's name. 

GftinaQi JfttaJia (No. 8). — The story of Prince G&ma^/ For details 
see the Saipvara Jitaka. 

1 J. i. 136 f. 

GftmapI Saqiyutta.— The fifty-second Samyutta of the SamyuUa Nikaya. 
It contains accounts of sermons preached by the Buddha to various 
headmen i^dmam)} 

1 S. iv. 306-69. 

GSma^i-Can^a.-- A servant of Janasandha, king of Benares. For his 
story see the GamaQi-Caigida Jataka. 

Gfima^-Cao^a J&taJut (No. 257). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Adisamukha^ son of Janasandha, king of Benares. Adasamukha became 
king at the age of seven, having successfully solved the problems set 
him by his courtiers. Janasandha had a servant named Gfima^l-Ca^d^ 
who, being old, retired when Adasamukha came to the throne. But 
various mishaps befell Gamani-Can^a, and he was charged on various 
counts by different people. As he was being brought to the king to 
receive punishment, he was asked by several persons to convey messages 
to the king, and to find out from him solutions for their troubles. The 
king listened to the charges brought against Gama^i and to his explana- 
tion of them. Convinced of Gamapi's innocence, he passed sentences 
which ultimately brought gain to Gama^i. The king then proceeded to 
solve the problems contained in the messages brought by Gamaiji. He 
gave to Gama^i the village in which he lived, free from all taxes, and 
there Gama^i lived happily to the end of his days. 

The story was told by the Buddha to certain monks who had been 
discussing his wisdom. 

Gflmani-Ca^da is identified with Ananda. In the story he is referred 
to also as G&ma^l, Ca^^^Cftma^i and Capfa.^ 

1 J, ii. 297-310. 

GamaQltissa— A tank made by King Gajabfthu and given for the 
maintenance of the Abhayagiri-vlh&ra/ 

^ Mhv. zzxv. 120. 

1. Gama^J. — A Tamil general and his stronghold, subdued by Duffba^ 
gima^i/ 

^ MhT. XXV. 13. 
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2. Gima^— A piince, youngest of one hundred brothers. His story 
is given in the Saqivara Jfttaka.^ 

1 J. iv. 130 ff.; 800 also J. i. 136 f. 

3. Gima^L — One of the six brothers of Bhaddakaoeftni; he remained 
behind when the others left for Ceylon.^ 

1 MT. 275. 

4. G&mani.-— See also Dighag&map!, Dutthag&ma^i and Amaqtd^^ 
gftmani. 


GftmaQiviph — A tank near Anorftdhapura. Near it was a hermitage 
built by Papduk&bhaya.^ 

1 Mhv. X. 96; see Mhv. Tra,, p. 76, n, 1. 

Gftmantapabbhirav&si Mahft Siva.— See Mahi Siva. 

G&mepdftv&Iamah&vlhara.— A monastery in Rohapa. It was the 
residence of CfilaplpdapStikatlssa and of Milakkhatlssa/ It was 
evidently within easy reach of Clttalapabbata and K&]aragama.” Once 
Maliyadeva Thera recited the Cha Chakka Sutta at this vihara, and at 
the end of the recital sixty monks became arahants.’ 

1 AA. i. 21. » Ibid., 22. * MA. ii. 1024. 

Gayika. — One of the four wives of Candakumara.^ 

1 J. vi. 148. 

G&rava Sutta. — As the Buddha sat under the AJap&la Banyan tree, 
soon after the Enlightenment,' a thought came to him that he should 
have someone whom he could consider and honour as his teacher. But, 
seeing no one worthy of such honour and respect, he decided that the 
Dhamma should be his teacher. Thereupon Saihampati appeared jpefore 
him and reminded him that in this decision he was acting as all Buddhas 
acted.^ 

^ In the fifth week, says the CJommentaiy (S.A i. 168). > S. i. 138 f. 

Oalurajju.— A river in South Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 34; see also Cv. Tra. ii. 47, n. 1. 

GftlbagaAga. — A river in South Ceylon which was once decreed to be the 
boundary of Robapa. It is generally identified with HaUvft|ukagaftgft.' 

• ^ Cv. xlviii. 132; Cv. Tra. L 122, n. 4. 
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1. GlUba Jfttaka (No. 164). — Onco the Bodhisatta was bom among the 
vultures on GlUhakfitapabbsta. On one occaBion there was a great 
storm of wind and rain, and the vultures were forced to seek shelter 
in a ditch outside Benares. A merchant, seeing them, provided them 
with a warm fire and food. When the weather cleared the vultures 
returned to their haunts, and decided to give the merchant whatever 
finery and jewellery they might find in their wanderings. These they 
dropped in the merchant's garden. The king, hearing of their depreda- 
tions, set traps and caught a vulture, who confessed the truth, which was 
corroborated by the merchant. The vulture was set free and the goods 
were returned to the^r owners. 

Ananda was the king, and Sariputta the merchant. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was charged with 
having supported his poor parents. The Buddha praised the man's 
action, saying that such gratitude was an excellent quality.^ 

^ J. ii. 50 f.; see also the S&ma J&taka. 

2. Gljjha Jataka (No. 399). — Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture, and 
supported his blind parents who lived in a cave. One day, being caught 
in a trap, he was hoard by a hunter lamenting for his parents; the 
hunter set him free. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who supported his mother. 

ijhanna was the hunter.^ 

1 J. hi. 330 f. 

3. GlJJha Jataka (No. 427). — Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture in 
GlJJhapabbata. His son, Supatta, was king of the vultures; he was very 
strong and supported his parents. One day, against the advice of his 
father, he flew in the upper air and was dashed to death by the Veramba- 
wind. 

The story was related in reference to a disobedient monk of good 
family, who objected to being instructed in his duties.^ 

The Catudvfira jfitaka^ was related in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. hi. 483 f.; r/. the Mlgalopa Jfttaka; see also the Dubbaca and the IndasamiDa- 
gotta JAtakas. 

* J. iv. 1 ff. 

1. GI]]liakuta.--One of the five hills encircling Rftjagaha. It was 
evidently a favourite resort of those who followed the religious life.^ 
The Buddha seems to have been attracted by its solitude, and is men- 
tioned as having visited it on several occasions, sometimes even in the 
^ It was BO even in times gone by (see, e.g., J. h. 55). 
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dark, in drizzling rain, while Mira made nnaiicoessful attempts to frighten 
him.* It was on the slopes of Gijjhakdta, where the Buddha was wander- 
ing about, that Davadatta hurled at him a mighty stone to kill him, but 
only a splinter injured his foot.* It was there also that JIvaka Komira- 
bhaaaa administered a purgative to the Buddha.* Among those who 
visited the Buddha on Gijjhakuta are mentioned Sahampatl (S. i. 153), 
the youth Higha (Sn., p. 86), the yakkha Inda (S. i. 206), Sakka (S. i. 233; 
iv. 102),t he Paribbajaka SaJJha (A. iv. 371), the Kassapagatta monk 
(A. i. 237), Pafieasikha (S. iv. 103; D. ii. 220), Sutavi (A. iv. 369), the 
four kings of the Catummahftrijlka world and their followers (D. iii. 195), 
Abhayarijakumira (S. v. 126), Upaka Map^ikiputta (A. ii. 181), Dham- 
mlka (A. iii. 368), and Vassakara (A. iv. 18; D. ii. 72). Several well- 
known suttas were preached on Gijjhakuta — e.g., the Mftgha, Dhamndka 
and Cha}abhl]atl Suttas, the discourse on the seven Apariliaiuyadhamm& 
(A. iv. 21 f.), the Mahasaropama and Afftnatiya Suttas.* It is said* that 
in due course a vihara was erected on Gijjhakuta for the Buddha and 
his monks; here cells were erected for the use of monks who came from 
afar, but these cells were so difficult of access that monks arriving late 
at Hajagaha would ask DabbamaUaputta-Tlssa to find accommodation 
for them in Gijjhakuta, in order to test his capabilities.^ Mention is 
made of several eminent monks who stayed at Gijjhakuta from time 
to time — e.y., Sfirlputta (M. iii. 263; A. iii. 300; S. ii. 165), Ananda 
(A. iii. 383), Mahi Kassapa^ Anuruddha^ Puppa Mantaniputta, Upftll 
and Devadatta (S. ii. 155), also Cunda and Channa (S. iv. 55). Channa 
fell ill there, and ultimately committed suicide.* Moggall&na and 
Lakkhapa are reported to have stayed there, and to have seen many 
inhabitants of Rajagaha reborn in Gijjhakuta as petas,^ The Mettiya- 
bhummajakas (Yin. iii. 167) and the Chabbaggiyas (ibid,, 82) were also 
in the habit of visiting the hill. 

Several places are mentioned as having been visited by the Buddha 
during his sojourns on Gijjhakuta, and it may be inferred from accounts 
given of these visits that these places were within easy reach of the hill. 
Such, for example, are the Patlbhanakuta (S. v. 448), the Sitavanay 
where the Buddha went to visit Sopa (A. iii. 374), the river Sapplnl, on 
the banks of which lived various paribbajakas, including Sarabha 

* S. ]*. 109. thrown himself down from Gijjhakdta 

* Vin. ii. 193, etc. because he was discontented with his 

* AA. i. 216. life (Vin. iii. 82). According to one 

» See also S. ii. 166, 186, 190, 241; account (AA. i. 140 f.) Vakkali, too, 

iii. 121; A. ii. 73; iii. 21; iv. 160. committed suicide by throwing himself 

* AA. i. 412. from Gijjhakdta; but see «.w. Vakkali. 

» Vin. n. 76; DhA. iii. 321 f. • S. ii. 264; Vin. iii. 104; for MoggaJ- 

* Another monk is mentioned as having lana see also A. iv. 75. 
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(A. i, 186; ii. 29, 176), the ParibbftJakarSma of UdnmbariU, the residence 
of Nlgrodha, near the Moranivftpa on the bank of the lake SumtgadU 
(D. iii. 39), and the .park Maddakucehi, where the Buddha was removed 
after the injury to his foot (DhA. ii. 164). The Sfikara-khatalena was 
on the slope of Gijjhakuta, and there the Buddha was once visited by 
Dfe h a nakh a (S. v. 233; M. i. 497). Jlvaka's mango-grove lay between 
Gijjhakuta and the walls of Bajagaha (DA. i. 150). 

The Gijjhakuta was so called, either because its peak was like a 
vulture's beak, or because it was the resort of many vultures.^® 

Cunnungham,^^ on the authority of both Fa Hien and Hiouen Thsang, 
identifies Gijjhakuta with the modem Sailagiri, about two and a half 
miles to the north-east of the old town. It is also called Giriyek Hill. 
Gijjhakuta is sometimes referred to as GiJJhapabbata^® and as 

SNA. ii. 417; AA. i. 412; MA. i. “ J. ii. 60; iii. 266, 484. 

291, etc. 13 j, vi. 204, 212. 

“ CAOI. 534. 

2. Gijjhakuta. — A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatissa II/ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 186. 

Gijjhaka(a Sutta (commonly called Abhaya Sutta).— Contains an 
account of the visit paid by Abhayarajakumara to the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kfifa. Abhaya questions the Buddha on the views of Purapa Kassapa. 
The Buddha declares these to be wrong, and instructs Abhaya in the 
rnvara^as and the hojjhmgas} 

1 S. V. 126 f. 

Gllljakfivasatha.— A brick hall at Nadika (Nfitika). The Buddha stayed 
there on various occasions during his visits to Nadika. It was during 
one of these visits that Ambapali presented her park to the Buddha and 
the Order.^ In the Ginjakavasatha the Buddha preached the Cfilagosifiga 
Sutta^' the Janavasabha Sutta® and several discourses on marairfxisatv^ 
also the sermons to the Elder Sandha of the Kaccanagotta® and the Elder 
Kaoeiyana.® Both in the Janavasabha Sutta and the Glftjakavasatha 
Sutta/ which was preached at the same place, the Buddha is represented 
as having answered questions regarding the destiny and the rebirth of 
several residents of Nadika. Does this perhaps mean that the people 
of Nadikop were more interested* in this problem than the people of other 

^ Vin. i. 232.- • A. v. 322 f. 

* M. i. 206. * D. ii. 200. • S. ii. 153 f. ; see also S. ii. 74; iv. 

^ E.g„ A. iii. 303 f.; 306 f.; 391 f.; 90. 

iv.320f. »S.v.366f. 
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places ? It was by way of finding a permanent solution to these questions 
that the Buddha preached to Ananda at Qinjakavasatha the Dhaminft- 
dftsa (Mirror of Truth) on his last visit to Nadika, as described in the 

Mahiparlnlbbina Sutta.^ 

The Commentaries* state that once the Buddha arrived at Nadika 
while travelling in the Vajji country, and the people there built for him 
a residence entirely made of bricks (gifljakd), hence its name. Later, 
residences were also built for the monks, complete with all requirements. 
The bricks were evidently a special architectural feature, and this con- 
firms the belief that buildings were generally of wood. The “ Brick 
Hall " was, however, not designed for the Buddha and his monks alone, 
for we find mention of members of other sects staying there — e.y., the 
Paribbajaka Sabhiya Kaceftna.^* The building was probably a resting 
place for all travellers. 

« D. ii. 91 ff.; see also 8. v. 367. » MA. i. 424. i® S. iv. 401. 

1. Gifijak&vasatha Sutta. — Preached at the Glfijakfivasatha, in answer 
to a question by Kacc&yana as to how various opinions, low, moderately 
good and excellent respectively, arise.^ 

1 S. ii. 153. 

2. Gifijak&vasatha Sutta. — A group of suttas preached at the GlAJakft- 
vasatha in answer to Ananda’s questions regarding the destinies of 
various disciples, men and women, who had died at Nftdika. The first 
sutta of the group includes the Dhammfidasa 

1 8. V. 360 ff.; c/. D. ii. 91 IF. 

Gimhatittha.— A town in Roha^a where the Kesadhfitu Devarftja won 

a victory.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 22; also Cv. Trs, ii. 46, n. 2. 

GIraggasamajJa. — A festival held from time to time (kdldnukdlam) in 
Rijagaha,^ It was held in the open air in the afternoon and was 
attended by all people of all grades of society from Afiga and Magadha. 
Special seats were prepared for the more eminent of the audience, and 
the festivities seem to have consisted chiefly of nautch dances.* Accord- 
ing to the Vinaya accounts* there were also singing and music, and the 
festival was attended not only by laymen, but also by members of 
religious orders, for otherwise it is unlikely that the Sattarasavagglyas 

^ Perhaps elsewhere as well. The BuA. ( as Dipailkara Buddha; see also J. iii. 
(p. 102) says it was an annual festival ; 538. ® SNA. i. 326. 

held all over Jambudlpa and was as old | ® Vin. ii. 107 f., 150; iv. 85, 267. 
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Bad the Ohabbaggiyas would have been there. Food was provided as 
well as amusements. Buddhaghosa^ eicplains the name of the festival 
thus: giraggasamajjp ti girimhi aggasainajjo girissa va aggadese sammajo, ^ 
and tells us that it was announced for seven days before its commence- 
ment, and was held on level ground under a shadow of a hill and outside 
the city. Perhaps it was originally a pagan religious festival, a survival 
of old exogamic communistic dancing.^ 

It was at a Giraggasamajja that Siriputta and Moggall&na decided to 
eave the world.® 

The Sanskrit equivalent is Girivaggu-samdganMi? 

* Sp. iv. 831. I ® DhA. i. 73 f.; AA. i. 89, etc. 

* See Dial. i. 7, n. 4; VT. iii. 71, n. 3. ^ Av6. ii. 24. 

1. Girl. — A Nigantha who occupied the Nigantliarama, later destroyed 
by VaftagAmapi to make room for the construction of Abhayagirl Vihara. 
The Nigantha ’s name was included in that of the new Vihara.^ 

* Mliv. xxxiii. 43 f., 83; Dpv. xix. 14. 


2. Girl.— See Giridipa. 

3. Girl. — One of the palaces occupied by Slkhi Buddha in his last lay 
life.' The Commentary* calls it Glrlyasa. 

1 Bu. xxi. 16. ® BuA., p. 201. 

4. Girl, — A district in South Ceylon. Its capital was Mahagama. 
It included the villages of Nltthulavltthlka, birthplace of Gothalmbara,' 
and KutumblyaAgama, birthidace of Velusumana.* The district was 
also evidently called Glrimap^ala. The chieftain of Giri was Glribhojaka^® 
sometimes called Glrlmap^allka.® 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 49. . ® Ibid,. 69, 70, 75; MT- 454. 

2 Ibid,, 68. ! ® MT. 462. 

5. Girl.— A Nigaj(itha who lived at Anur&dhapura during the time of 

Papfukabhaya.' Sec also Girl (1). 

^ Mhv. X. 98. 

Girl (or Girlm&nanda) Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. Ananda brings 
news to the Buddha that Glrlmioanda is ill; would the Buddha go and 
visit him ? . The Buddha suggests that Ananda should repeat to Girima- 
nanda the ten ideas {saMd) — aniccasaflfld, amitasoMd, asuhhasaiHM, 
adlnavasaflM, jnihdfiasaflM, virdgasafLM, nirodhasafiiLd, sabhalokor 
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anabhiratimMd, saibasankhdresu aniccasaliM^ and dndj)dna9att9a^fUi — 
and proceeds to expound them in detail. Xnanda does so and Giri- 
mananda recovers.^ 

1 A. V. 108 ff. 

Olrlka^fa. — A mountain occupied for some time by PaQ^ukftbhaya 
during his campaign against his uncle. It was in the neighbourhood of 
this mountain that Pao^ukabhaya met and married Suva 9 QapiU.^ 
The district around it was called Girikan^a-desa, and this was later given 
by Pandukabhaya to his father-in-law, Girikandasiva.* 

1 Mhv. X. 28 ff. » Ibid., 82. 

Glrikanfaka. — A vihara in Ceylon restored by Vi]ayab&hu I.^ The 
vihara's gocaragdtm was a village called Vattak&laka ((j.v.), wh(Te lived 
a girl who, by reason of her great rapture, transplanted herself to the 
vihara through the air.® 

1 Cv. lx. 60. a Vsm. 143; IlhSA. 116. 

Glrikap^ASlva. — A chieftain, uncle of Pap^uk&bhaya and father of 
Suvappapill. He had been appointed chieftain of the district of Giri- 
kaoda by Pap^uvasudeva, and refused to recognise Paiidukabhaya's 
claim to the throne.^ When Suvapnapali was carried away by PapdU" 
kabhaya, her father sent his five sons to rescue her, but they were all 
slain by Canda, son of Papfula.® When Pandukabhaya bccamo king 
he restored the province of Girikanda to his uncle, putting him in charge 
of it.® 

» Mhv. X. 29 f. 2 Ibid., 41 f. ■» Ibid., 82. 

Girikassapa.— Eldest son of Upatissa III. He had sixteen brothers. 
When SUakala rose in revolt, Kassapa defeated him in several contests, 
and in the end pursued him to his stronghold in the Pacinapabbata^ riding 
to the summit of the mountain on his elephant. This deed earned for 
him the title of Girikassapa. Later, while fleeing with his parents from 
Silakala, he lost his way and was surrounded by his enemies. Finding 
no way of escape he cut his throat.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 1 1 ff. 


Olrikftll (GWkari).— Daughter of the chaplain of Kdkavappa-Tissa. 
She became a nun, won arahantship, and became famous as an eminent 
teacher of the Vimya. ^ 


^ Dpv. zviii. 20. 
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Olrlkumbhila. — A vihara in Ceylon built by Lafijltissa,^ At tbe 
ceremony of the dedication of the vihara, Lanjitissa distributed to sixty 
thousand monks six garments each.' 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 14. * Ihid.^ 26. 

Glrlgftma. — A village in Ceylon. A young novice named Tissa of 
Pafieagga}alena, travelling through the air, saw the daughter of the 
smith of Girigama bathing in a lotus pond with five of her friends, and 
heard them singing aloud. He was so fascinated by her that he lost 
his power of flight.^ 

1 SNA. i. 70; ApA. i. 128. 

Girigamaka^na.— The residence of Cula Sudhamma Thera/ It was 

probably a monastery near Girigama. 

1 VibhA. 462. 

Giriguha. — One of the palaces occupied by Piyadassi Buddha in his 
last lay life.^ The Commentary' calls it Giribraha. 

^ Bu. xiv. 16. ® BuA., p. 172. 

Giritata (Giritataka). — A tank built by Aggabodhi Near it was 
the village of the same name, where Parakkamabahu I. once encamped 
with his army.' There the monks interviewed him on behalf of Gaja- 
bahu and persuaded him to restore to the latter his kingdom.' liater, 
the village was occui)icd by Manabharana and his army.* The tank was 
among those repaired by Parakkamabahu I., and from there he carried 
the canal Kaveri, thus joining Giritata to the Kadduravad^hamana tank.' 

^ Cv. xlii. 67. I • Ibid., Ixxii. 149. 

^ Ibid,., Ixx. 312. I ^ Ibid,, Ixxix. 33, 65; see also Cv. 

» Ibid,, 329 f. Trs, i. 312, n. 3; 334 n. 1. 

Girldatta Thera.— An arahant, teacher of Vitasoka (g.t;.). Giridatta 
was especially proficient in Sulla and Abhidhamma,^ 

^ ThagA. i. 296. 

Girldanta {v,l. Giridatta, Giridattha). — The trainer of the horse Pa^d^va. 
He was a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Girldanta Jdtaka. 

Girldanta Jataka (No. 184).— King Sama of Benares had a state horse 
Pai^dftva, whose trainer was the lame Girldanta. Observing that his 
trainer limped, the horse imitated him. When the king saw the horse 
limping, not being able to discover the reason, he asked his adviser, the 
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Bodhisatta, to investigate the matter. The Bodhisatta reported that it 
was the result of evil association, and had the trainer replaced by another. 
The trainer was Devadatta.^ 

For the introductory story see the Mahil&muktaa Jfttaka, 

^ J. iL 9B f. 

Giridftsa. — A poor caravan leader, the husband of Isldasi, in a previous 
birth.^ 

1 Thig. 445 f.; ThigA. 260, 265. 

Giridipa . — An island near Ceylon. When the Buddha visited Ceylon 
he drew Giridipa up to Ceylon, told the yakkhas to go on to it, and then 
restored it to its former place. ^ Geiger^ thinks that the reference is not to 
an island, but to the highlands (girt) in the interior of Ceylon. 

^ Mhv. i. 30; Dpv. i. 67 f. * Mhv. Tra., p. 4, n. 4. 

Giriddhi. — An eminent arahant Theri of the Mah&vihara who taught 
the Vinaya in Ceylon/ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 14. 

Girlnagara (Glrivhanagara).— A monastery in Devapali built by Agga- 
bodhi V/ 

‘ CV. xMii. 3. 

Girinelapujaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and having seen Sikhi Buddha, he offered him a ne/a-flower.' 
He is evidently identical with Gavampati/ 

1 Ap. ii. 457. * ThagA. i. 104. 

Girlnelavahanaka.-- A vihara to the north of Kanf^anagara, built by 
Suratlssa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxi. 6. 

Giripunnagiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered a ginpunfidga-hmt to the Buddha Sobhita, then staying at the 
Clttaku^a.^ He is evidently identical with Kaphadlnna.* 

^ Ap. ii. 416. ‘ ThagA. i. 304. 

Glribftra|tha. — A district in the Dakkhipadesa of Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixix. 8; Ixx. 125. 

Glribavapi. — A tank restored by Parakkamabdhu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 44; for identification see Cv. 7V«. i. 280, ii. 5. 
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1. OiriMwIk. — name for Rftlagsha (9.V.)' 

2. Olrlbbaja. — A name for VaAkagirl.^ 

> J. vL689. 


OlribraU.— See Glrlguhi. 

Girlbha^fa. — A monastery in Ceylon restored by Udaya I.* See below, 

Glrlbha^^pajd. 

^ Gv^. xlix. 20. 

GIribh8Q4a-(vftliana)-pfij&, — A great festival, instituted by King 
HahSdithika-Mahiiiiga on the Cetiyagiri mountain. Carpets were laid 
from the Kadambanadi to the mountain, in order that people might 
approach the mountain with clean feet; the road was decorated and 
illuminated, shops were erected and largesse distributed. There were 
mimes, songs and music. Lamps were lit throughout the island and 
even on the sea for one yojana round.^ It is said* that on the day of 
the festival Haray wishing to spoil it, rained down a shower of coal, 
but an Elder created earth in the sky, thus preventing the coal from 
falling. The most costly offerings given during this feast to any monk — 
namely, a pair of garments — fell to the lot of a young novice, Lo^agirivftsl 
Tissap in spite of the efforts of the king’s ministers to get them into 
the hands of the older monks. It was because the novice had practised 
the sdrai(}lya-dham^m,^ 

The festival was probably connected with the GlribhaQ^AVihara* 
in which case that was the reason for the name. 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 76 ff.; AA. i. 13. » DA. ii. 636; AA. ii. 653 f.; MA. i. 

* Vflm. 376; Vsm. Tr«. ii. 436, n. 4. 545 f. 

Glrima^fala. — A district in Ceylon.^ See Girl (4). 

^ Gv. li. Ill; for identification see Gv. Tra, i. 169, n. 1. 

Glrimaiianda Thera.— He was the son of King Bimbisara’s chaplain 
and, having seen the might of the Buddha when the Buddha entered 
R&]agahap joined the Order. He lived in a village studying, but one 
day, when he came to Rajagaha to visit the Buddha, the king asked 
him to remain, promising to look after him. The king, however, forgot 
his promise, and Girimanantla had to live in the open. The gods, 
fearing to wet him, stopped rain from falling. The king, observing the 
drought and discovering the reason for it, built him a hermitage wherein 
the Thera put forth effort and became an arahant. 
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In the time of Bomedlia Buddha he was a householder, and when his 
wife and children died he fled into the forest in grief. There the Buddha 
consoled him, and he offered flowers to the Buddha and sang his praises.' 

The Girl Sutta was preached in reference to Girimananda, when he 
lay grievously ill.* 

^ Thag. vv. 325-9; ThagA. i. 409 ff.; Ap. L 330 f. * A. v. 106 ff. 

Girlm&nanda Sutta.~-See Girl Sutta. 


GlrlmekhaU. — M&ra’s elephant. He was one hundred and fifty 
leagues in height. When H&ra urged him to advance against the Buddha 
at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, he went forward and fell on his knees.' 

^ J. i. 72, 73, 74; MA. i. 384; Mbv. 31; Windisch, **M&ra und Buddha,*’ 199; BuA. 
239; MT. 473. 


1. Giriya. — A jackal, a previous incarnation of Devadatta.' 
Manola J&talia. 


1 J. iii. 322 f. 


See the 


2. Giriya. — A Tamil general, commander of Girilaka ; he was slain 

by Putthag&magl.' 


^ Mhv. XXV.- 47. 


Girlyasa.— Sec Girl (3). 


Giriyavapi.— A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 46; see also Cv. Trs, i. 280, n. 5. 

Girilaka. — A Tamil stronghold, near Vijltapura, commanded by 
Giriya. It was captured by Dutthagfimanl.' 

^ Mhv. XXV. 47. 


Glrivaipsa. — A royal family of Ceylon to which belonged the famous 

Alagakkonara' and also the mother of Parakkamabahu VI.* 

1 Cv. xoL 3. * P.L.C. 247. 


GlrivUiana.—One of the palaces of Atthadassi Buddha in his last 
lay life.' 

^ Bu. XV. 15. 


Glrivihba. — A vihara in Ceylon erected by Aggabodhi I. ; he gave one 
hundred fields for its support.' It was the residence of CuUaplQ^pUiyar 

^ Cv. xUi. 12. 
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TIlU,* and also of a novice, pupil of Tepltaka, called OnlUl^limma 
Thera/ 

* AA. i. 367. < DA. ii. 514. 

Oirivhanagara.— See Girlnagara. 

Girlsftra. — A king of eighty kappas ago; a previous birth of HApava 

(or Sammukh&thavlka) Thera/ v,l. Sirls&ra» HIrls&ra. 

^ ThagA. i. 164; Ap. L 150. 

Glrlsig&muka.— One of the tanks restored by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixvisi. 49. 

Girlhftlika. — A monastery built in an inland district of Ceylon by 
King Mahallaka-Niga/ 

‘ Mhv. zzzv. 125. 

1. Gil&na Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the PaUcaka Nipdta of the 
AnguUara Nikdya} 

1 A. iii. 142-7. 

2. Gil&na Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the SaMyatam Samyutta} 

1 S. iv. 46-53. 

3. GiUna Vagga. — The second chapter of the Bojjhanya Barnyutta} 

1 S. v. 78-83. 

1. GUana Sutta. — There are three types of sick men — those who will 
not, in any case, recover; those who recover whether looked after or not; 
those who recover only if properly looked after. Even so, there are 
three kinds of men — those who will never, whether they hear the Dhamma 
or not, enter into an assurance of perfection, etc.^ 

1 A.i. 120 f. 

2. Gllftna Sutta. — The Buddha visits a sick novice of no reputation 
and talks to him. The novice, pondering on the Buddha's words, re- 
covers.^ 

^ S. iv. 46; cf, S. iii. 119. 

3. GiUna Sutta. — The same as the above, except that the topic is final 
emancipation without grasping {anupadd parinihbana)} 

1 S. iv. 47. 
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4. GOani Blltta. — The Buddha visits Mahl Kassapa lying ill in the 
PlppaUfenhii, and talks to him of the seven bqjjhangas. Delighted with 
the talk, Kassapa recovers.^ 

1 S. V. 79. 

6. GD&na Sutta.— Describes a similar visit to Hahi MoggalUna at 
GllJhakata.^ 

1 S. iv. 80. 

6. Gilina Sutta.— The Buddha lies ill in the Kalandakanlv&pa in 
Veluvana; Maha Cunda visits him, and they talk of the seven bojjhav^aa. 
The Buddha immediately recovers/ 

» S. V. 81. 

7. Gilina Sutta. — Once, shortly before his death, the Buddha spent 
the rainy season in Beluva, where he became seriously ill. By great effort 
of will he overcame the sickness. Ananda expresses his admiration 
for the Buddha's strength of mind, but adds his conviction that the 
Buddha would not die without having made some pronouncement con- 
cerning the Order. Then follows the Buddha's famous injunction to 
his followers that they should take no other guide or refuge but the 
Dhamma and their own selves.^ 

^ S. V. 162 f.; the sutta is found almost verbatim in D. ii. 98 f. 

8. Gilina Sutta. — The Buddha visits the sick ward in the Kfltigirasila 
in Vesili and talks to a sick monk, telling him that by practising five 
things during illness one can be sure of the speedy destruction of the 
dsavas, these things being ambhdnupassand, dhdrepatikulasaflM, sabba- 
lohe aTMibhiratasaftfidy sabbasankhdresu anicednupassand and inarari^a- 

^ A. iii. 142; c/. Girl Sutta. 

Gilinadassana Sutta.~When Citta-gahapati lies ill various devaa 
approach him and urge him to aspire to be a world-ruler. He scorns 
the suggestion and, on being asked by his relations why he is talking 
to himself, he tells them and exhorts them to have faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha. Soon afterwards he dies.^ 

1 6. TV. 302 f. 

GiUyana Sutta. — As he is about to leave the NlgrodUrima in Kaplla- 
vatthu to start on a tour, the Buddha is visited by Mahtnfima, who 
asks him how a sick lay-disciple should be admonished. The Buddha 
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answers that he should be asked to take comfort in his loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, and in his possession of the 
Ariyan virtues. He should be shown the futility of longing for parents, 
children and sensual pleasures, and should be persuaded, if possible, to 
aspire not after rebirth, but after emancipation.^ 

1 S. V. 408 f. 

OOImalaya. — A village given by Vljayab&hu I. for the maintenance of 
worship at Samantakata.^ 

^ Cv. lx. 66; also Cv. Tra. i. 221, n. 2. 

GIvulabi. — A village in Ceylon where the forces of Parakkamabihu I. 
won a great victory.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 91. 

Glhl Sutta. — On one occasion, when AnSthapl^flka comes to see the 
Buddha, the Buddha tells Sdrlputta of the four kinds of clear conscious- 
ness {dbhicetasikxidhamnid) which come to the pious lay devotee who 
guards the five precepts — viz., unwavering faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, and the possession of Ariyan virtues. To him comes also 
the confidence that he is free from birth in a Niraya, among beasts or 
peias or in unhappy states, and that he is a sotdpanm} 

1 A. iii. 211 f. 

Gihivlnaya.— See the Sigalovada Sutta. 

Gihlnaya Sutta.— See B&Ihagiliyana Sutta. 

Glhlsimicl Sutta. — The Buddha tells Anithaplndika of four things 
which constitute the householder's path of duty — he waits upon the 
Order with offers of robes, food, lodgings, requisites and medicines for 
use in sickness.^ 

^ A. ii. 65. 

Oita Satta. — The five evil results of preaching the Dhamma in a sing* 
song style (gttassare^).* 

* A. iiL 261. 

Gupa. — An ^'Ivika of the Kassapagotta, who was consulted by AAgatl, 
king of VUeha. He is identified with the Ucehavl Snnakkhatte. 

For details see the Hahi Niiada Kaniva Jttaka. 
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CtaQA Jttaka (No. 157). — The Bodhisatta was once a Lion, and one 
day while out hunting he sank into a bog and remained there starving 
for seven days until rescued by a Jackal. To show his gratitude the 
Lion took the Jackal and his wife home with him, and the two animals 
and their wives lived together, the Lion and the Jackal going out together 
hunting. Later on, the Lioness grew jealous of the she-Jackal and 
tried to frighten her away in the absence of their husbands. When the 
Lion heard of this, he told his wife how the Jackal had befriended him 
in his hour of danger, and thenceforth they all lived happily together. 

The Jackal is identified with Ananda. 

The story was told in reference to a gift made by Ananda. Once, 
when he had been preaching to the women of PasenadPs palace, they 
gave him five hundred new garments which the king had just presented 
to them. The king hearing of this was at first annoyed, but on question- 
ing Ananda he was satisfied that no gift presented to the Safigha could 
ever be wasted. Delighted with this discovery, the king himself gave 
five hundred robes to Ananda, all of which Ananda presented to a young 
monk who was very useful and helpful to him. The monk, in his turn, 
distributed them among his fellow celibates, who wondered why Ananda 
should have singled out one monk as the recipient of his gifts. When 
the matter was related to the Buddha, he assured the monks that the 
gift was offered to the monk by Ananda only in return for numerous 
services.^ 

The Jataka is also called Siha Jitaka, and probably also the Sigftla 
Jataka,^ 

1 J. ii. 23 ff. 8 E.g,, in J. u. 314. 

Gunagandha. — A scholarly monk of Burma.^ 

1 Sas. Ill, 112. 

Guqiamunlnda. — A Rajagura of Burma.^ 

^ Sas. 132, 143. 

OuQaratanadhara.— The name given by Bhuvanekab&hu to one of the 
monks who came from Ceylon to Burma to take back the pure religion^ 
to Ceylon. 

I Sas. 46. 

Ou^asSgara. — A monk of Burma, author of the Mukhamattasira and 
its Tlka} 


^ Gv., p. 63; Bode, op, cU., 26. 
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O wpa ri i a. — A pupil of Gnpagandha. He was an inhabitant of Sabasso- 
rodhagima/ 

1 Sis. 112. 162. 164. 

GuQasirl.— A pupil of Canda Thera of Repinagama. He was the 
teacher of Nd^adhaja.’ 

1 Sis. 162. 163. 164. 

GimftbhilaAkirs. — A thcra of Tannag&ma. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the Ekaipslka controversy.^ He was, later on, the incumbent 

of the Jeyyabhumi vib&ra.^ 

» Sis. 118. * Ibid., 132. 163. 

Gu^^irdma. — A thera of Arimaddanapura. King UJana built for him 
the Jetavana vlhdra.* 

1 Sob. 83. 

GutilJita.— A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a nominal list/ 

1 M. iii, 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Gutta, Guttaka. — A Tamil usurper. He was a horse-dealer and came 
to Ceylon with another Tamil named Sena. They killed King Stiratissa 
and reigned at Anuradhapura for twenty-two years (177-155 b.o.). They 
were killed by Asela.' 

^ Mhv. xxi. 10 f,; Dpv. xviii. 47 f. 

Guttasila, Guttasalaka. — A village and a district in Rohana. Duttha- 

gaman! lived there before being crowned at Mahagama.^ Guttasala was 
thirty to thirty -five miles to the north of Mahilgama, where the high road 
crossed the Maiiikagahga, and lay on the main route which spread from 
Mahagania to MutiyaAganap and from there along the Mahavalukaganga 
to Pulatthipura ; hence its strategic importance. It was the centre of 
several campaigns at different periods.® The Atthasdlim^ records the 
story of a nun of Guttasala; she was an arahant, and when the village 
was destroyed by bandits she left it With a young nun carrying her 
Hie village gate of Nakulanagara she met Mahan&ga of 
Kalavalliman^apap who offered her a meal in his own bowl, as she had 
none of her own. She ate the meal, washed the bowl and returned it, 
telling him that from the next day he would get alms without exertion; 
and so he did. 

^ Mhv. xziv. 17. (ibid,, Izziv. 155 f.; Izxv. 15. See Cv. 

* of Mahinda (O. li. 109, 117); i. 158, n. 4. 

Vijayabahu I. (ibid,, Ixviii. 34); Jayabahu s DhsA. 398 f. 

T. (ibid., Ixi. 12); Parakkamabahu 1. 
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1. Guta TherL — She belonged to a brahmin family of S&vatthl ; when 
she reached adolescence household life became repugnant to her owing 
to her u'panissaya^ and, with her parents' consent, she entered the Order 
under Pajftpatl Ootaml. For a long time she could not concentrate 
her mind, but, encouraged by the Buddha, she attained arahantship.' 

^Thig. w. 163-8; ThigA. 167 f. 


2. Gutti. — The third of the seven daughters of Klki, king of Benares. 
She was a previous birth of Patac&ra.' 

^ J. vi. 481 ; but see Ap. ii. 568, v. 15, where Patacara is identified with Bhikkhunl. 

Guttila. — The Bodhisatta born as a musician in Benares. He was 
unmarried and supported his blind parents. He had as pupil MQsila 
from UJJenl, and to him Guttila taught all he know. Later, Guttila 
introduced Musila at the king's court where, as soon as he had the ear 
of the king, he arranged for a competition with his master, that the king 
might decide who should be the court musician. Guttila, fearing a 
contest in his old age, fled into the forest where Sakka appeared before 
him and promised to help him to victory. The contest was held, and 
when Guttila played according to Sakka's instructions, the sound of his 
music filled the city and heavenly nymphs descended to earth to dance. 
Musila was defeated and stoned to death by the enraged crowd. Later, 
Sakka sent M&tali to fetch Guttila to T&vatiqisa in his chariot, and as 
a return for his music Guttila was allowed to discover to what good 
deeds the inhabitants of Tavatimsa owed their birth there. On returning 
to earth after seven days, he told the people what he had seen and 
exhorted them to do good.^ 

It is said that once Guttila sent a thousand to a woman, wishing to 
win her favour, but she would not grant it. He decked himself, and in 
the evening sang and played his lute outside her house. She was so 
enthralled by his music that she opened her window and, thinking it 
was a door, walked out and was killed by the fall.* 

Guttila is mentioned* as one of the four human beings who went to 
Tavatimsa even in their human body, the others being Sftdhina, Nlml 
and Mandhfiti. 

1 J.ii.248ff.;VvA.137ff. 

* AA. i. 16 f.; is this perhaps a difierent person ? ^ Mil. 115, 291. 

Guttila Jfttaka (No. 243). — The story of Guttila (q.v.) and his contest 
with Musila. Musila is identified with Devadatta, Sakka with Anuruddhat 
and the king with Ananda. 
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The story was told in reference to Devadatta. The monks had tried 
to persuade him to acknowledge the Buddha as his teacher, because it 
was from him that he had learned the three Pitakas and the four Jh&nas. 
But Devadatta would not consent.^ 

1 J. ii, 248 ff. 

Outtllavlmftna, — Moggall&na visits Tftvatlipsa and, seeing thirty-six 
goddesses whose palaces were next to each other, questions them as to 
their acts in the past, and reports their answers to the Buddha. The 
Buddha replies that those same goddesses were in Tavatimsa at the 
time of Guttila’s visit; ho then proceeds to give an account of Guttila.' 

1 Vv. iii. 6; VvA. 137 «. 

Gundftvana.— A forest in Madhuri. Mahi Kaeeina stayed there 
and was visited by Avantlputta, king of Madhura, to whom he preached 
the Madhuri Sutta/ and by the brahmin Kanfariyana.” The full name 
of the forest seems to have been Kaphagundivana.^ vX Kup^uvana. 

M. ii. 83 f. A. i. 07 f. » MA. ii. 738; 1894, 349. 

Gumbakabhuti. — The slave woman of Ummidacitti, whose son was 
entrusted to her that she might bring him to safety.^ 

1 MT. 280. 

Gumbika, Gumbiya.— A yakkha; see the Gumbiya Jitaka. 

Gumbiya Jitaka (No. 366). — Once the Bodhisatta was a merchant of 
Benares, and led a caravan of five hundred carts through the forest. He 
warned his men that they should not eat anything found in the forest 
without first consulting him. On the way they came across leaves 
strewn in the forest, covered with honeycomb. These had been placed 
there by a yakkha, named Gumbiya^ who had put poison in the honey. 
Some of the men ate the honey, while others remembered the warning 
of the Bodhisatta as soon as they had tasted it. Those who ate died, the 
others were given emetics and recovered. 

The story was related to a monk who, fascinated by a woman’s charm, 
wished to become a layman. Sensuous pleasures are like honey sprinkled 
with deadly poison, said the Buddha. The monk became a sotdpanm.^ 

^ J. iii. 200 f»; cp, Kimpakka Jataka. 

Guralafthakalaficha. — A locality in Ceylon, the centre of a fight be- 
tween the forces of the BamllUhlUrl Sakkba and his enemies.^ 

* O. Ixxv. 77; O. Tn. i. 61, n. 3. 
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OhUmIiiL — A monk liviag in the wilds, wko once came on some busi- 
ness to see the monks at the Kalandakanlvipft. lib was on his account 
that the Oullssinl Satta was preached/ 

1 M. i. 469. 

Gulbsinl Sutta. — Sftrlputta notices among the monks at Bajagaha an 
uncouth monk from the wilds who is named Oulissftnl. Sariputta pro- 
ceeds to talk to the other monks of the duties of a bhikkhu who, coming 
from the wilds, starts to live in the confraternity; he should show respect 
and consideration to others, be correct in the matter of seats, observe 
certain rules in begging for alms, and keep watch over his faculties while 
studying the higher Dhamma and Vinaya. Moggallftna asks whether 
these duties are incumbent only on those monks who come from the 
wilds, and is told that they are still more so on monks living in villages.' 

1 M. i. 469 flF. 

Gu}a. — A yakkha chief who should be invoked when unbelieving 
yakkhas molest any follower of the Buddha.' 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Gu]avanna. — A horse belonging to King Kufakapna-TIssa. Once the 
king, on his way from AnurSdhapuTa to Cetiyapabbata, came to the 
Kadamba river and found that his horse would not cross it. When the 
trainer was blamed, he explained that the horse did not wish to have his 
tail wet, in case the king’s dress should be spoilt. The king held up the 
horse’s tail, and he immediately crossed the stream.' 

The story was told to illustrate the good qualities of a well-trained 
horse. 

1 MA. ii. 653 f. 

Gubaftbidia Sutta.— The second sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata; it was preached to Pipfolabhiradvaja. He once went to Udaka- 
vana in Eosambl, and there the women of King Udena’s palace, who had 
come to the park with the king, left the king while he slept, and, finding 
the Elder, sat down and listened to his preaching. The king, awakening, 
went in search of them, and was angry when he discovered their where- 
abouts. He questioned Pindola as to the solitude which he professed to 
seek in the park, but Pindola refusing to answer, the king threatened 
to set red ants at him. Thereupon Pindola went through the air to the 
Buddha’s Gandbakutl and related the story. The Buddha was reclining 
on his bed and, in that position, preached this sutta to the Elder. 
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A man who clings to the body and to the pleasures of the senses, lives 
in constant fear. One should therefore cast off greed and cross the 
flood, unstained by the world. ^ 

The suttd probably derives its name from the fact that, in the first 
verse, the body is spoken of as a guhd. 

It is commented on in the Mahd Niddesa? 

1 SN. TT. 772-9; SNA. ii. 514 ff. * pp. 23 ff. 

Guhadva. — King of Killfkga. At first he did not pay honour to the 
Tooth-relic of the Buddha which was in his capital, but later, having 
seen a miracle, he became a Buddhist and paid the relic all homage. Later, 
he sent the relic to Ceylon, through his daughter Hemamala and her 
husband Dantakumara. Tlie whole story is given in the D&th&vaipsa/ 

' chap. iv. £E. 


Guhasela. — A palace occupied by Tissa Buddha before his final re- 
nunciation.^ 


^ Bu. xviii. 17. 


GubanaMnakoftha. One of the eight stone bath-houses erected for 
the monks at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 46. 


Gutha. One of the purgatories. It is next to the Maha Niraya, and 
is the habitation of needle-mouthed creatures who rip away the skin, 
flesh, tendons, etc., of the victim and then devour his marrow.^ 

Those who insult their parents are born in this purgatory.® 

1 M. iii. 186; J. vi. 8; SNA. ii. 481. * DhA. iv. 34. 

1. GuthakhSdaka. A peta. A householder, in a village near Savatthi, 
built a vihara for a monk who visited his house. Other monks arrived, 
and the incumbent, envious of them, spoke ill of them to the householder 
who abused them all. As a result, he was born a peta in the cesspit of 
the same monastery and came under the notice of Kaha MoggalUllia.^ 

^ Pv. iv. 18; PvA. 266 f.; cp. ThagA. i. 386 f. 

2. GQthakhSdaka. Same as the above, except that in this case the 
householder was a woman.^ 

* Pv. iv. 9; PvA. 269. 

GflthakhMldutthabriUima^^a Sutta. — Story of a peta, sunk in a dungpit. 
eating dung with both hands. In the time of Kassapa BuddlUlf he had 
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invited the monks to a meal and set before them a vessel filled with 
dung. 

The pets was seen near GlJJhakfit* by both MaU Maggalllna and 
LaUdMQa.^ 

1 S.iL259. 

O&thapft^a Jfttaka (No. 227). — A dung-beetle drank some liquor dropped 
by merchants staying in a rest-house and returned to his dung-heap 
intoxicated. An elephant who came up smelt the dung and went away 
in disgust. The beetle, thinking the elephant was frightened of him, 
called after him and challenged him to a fight. The elephant returned, 
dropped some dung on him and, making water over him, killed him on 
the spot. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who quelled the pride of 
a rowdy; the latter used to molest monks who went for alms to a village 
near Jetavanai asking them questions and insulting them so much that 
the monks were reluctant to go there. One day a monk, stronger than 
the rest, enticed the man out of the village, felled him with one blow, 
and threatened to teach him another lesson if he did not cease pestering 
the monks. After that the man decamped at the sight of a monk.^ 

1 J. ii. 209 fF. 

Gulhummagga, Gulhavessantara, Guthavinaya.— Mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries^ as abaddkavacamni^ they were probably books belonging to 
sects other than the orthodox Theravadins. 

^ E.g,, Sp. iv. 742. 

Gulhatthatika. — A work, probably a glossary, written by a monk in 
Burma, author also of the Balappabodhana,^ 

^ Gv, 03, 73; see Vinayagandhi 

Gfllhatthadipanl. — A work by Saradassi, explaining difficult passages 
in the seven books of the Abhidhamma.^ 

^ Sas. p. 116; Bode, op. eU,, 60. 

Getthumba. — A canal. The taxes paid for the use of its water for 
tillage were given by Mablnda III. for the repairs of the RatanapfisUa,^ 

^ Ov. xlix. 41. 


Gedha Sutta.— See Anussati Sutta. 
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Gtffh.—ThiB second section of the Tipijiaka arranged according to 
matter {angavaeem). It includes all the suttas composed in verse, 
especiallj the whole Sagathahamgga of the Saipyotta Nikaya.^ 

* DA. L 23 £ 

1. Gdafifia Sutta.— The Buddha, staying at the Kfi|agSrasUi in Vesali, 
visits the sick ward in the evening and talks to the sick monks. A monk, 
he tells them, should meet his end collected and composed. He should 
put away the dejection arising from craving. In whatever he does, he 
should act composedly. So composed and collected, he becomes free 
from bondage. When his body breaks up, he understands the matter 
and is prepared for it, for it is like a lamp which goes out when oil and 
wick are eidiaustcd.^ 

1 S. iv. 210 f. 


2. Oelafifia Sutta. — The topic is the same as in the above, but the 
wording differs.^ 


1 S. iv. 213 f. 


1. Coka^ipa. — A locality in Ceylon and a vihara founded by Mahasena, 

on the site of a Hindu temple.^ According to the Mdkuvdnisa Tlkd, 
it was on the cast coast of Ceylon. Elsewhere,* the Tika speaks of a 
G^luupQatittfaa in the neighbourhood of the estuary of the Mah aK and a r ar 
nad^ and the Culavamsa* mentions Gokaiina as the last of a series of fords 
in RohaDAy important from a strategic point of view, along the Mahd- 
vft}kaugaAga» from “ Sarogamatittha to Gokan^a." In another passage,* 
GokaQ^(ka) is spoken of as (the ocean). These facts support 

Geiger's conjecture* that Gokanna refers to the Trincomalee (Koddiyar) 
Bay at the estuary of the Mahavalukagaiiga, 

Goka^a(ka) is twice described as the scene of magic rites, once in the 
case of Mahanftga^ and again in that of Bfanavamma.* 

Aggabodhl V. built a padhdmghara for the 6okaBU(iarVlhftra.* 

^ Mhv. zxzvii. 41. ’* i* 316, n. 2. 

*■* p. 686. * p. 269. ’ Cv. xli. 79. ® Ibid., Ivii. 6. 

* Ixxi. 18. * Cv. xU. 79. ® Ibid., xlviii. 6. 

2. GokaQQfl. — A general of Gajabahu who defeated KittisirIili0glia » 
he had his headquarters in KUav&piy of which place he was Nagaragiri, 
At a meeting between him and Parakkamabahu at BuddhagiiQa, the 
latter won him over to his side. An amusing story is told of a dream 
he had after his promise of help to Parakkamabahu.^ He fled, there- 

^ Cv. btvi. 47 ff. 
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fore, to Kalay&pi and, on various occasions, offered battle to the forces 
of Parakhamabahu, but everywhere he was defeated, the worst reverse 
being at NDagala by the general lUylgelia. After that he built a 
fortification in Ealavapi, where he lived in comparative quiet. The last 
we hear of him is of his incitement of HinftbhanqA to seize the throne.* 

Oeiger* thinks that Gokaw^ is probably a clan name. 

‘ Gv. Ixiii. 34; Izvi. 36 ff., 62; Ixx. 68, 71, 83, 267. ’ Cv. Tra i. 266. n. 3. 

3. Ookawa.— A general of Parakkamabihu I. mentioned among 
leaders of the expedition which he sent to South India.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 263, 270, 324-6. 

GokaQQaka.— See Goha^^a (1). 

Goka^^anft^fanftyaka.— A Damila chief at Mu^fannanaqikotfa.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 212. 

Gokulafikavlhftra. — A monastery built by cowherds for Dhanlya and 
his wife after their ordination. Buddhaghosa says that it existed even 
in his day.^ 

^ SNA. i. 46. 

Goku}lk&.— A secondary division of the ValJlputtakfi, their immediate 
parent-body being the Mahtsafighlkas. Later, from the Gokulikas, 
sprang two other schools — ^the Pa&fiattivadlns and the B&huUkas (or 
BahUSSUtikas).^ Their most important heresy seems to have been that 
they considered all sankharas, without qualification, no better than a 
heap of embers {hukkula) whence the flames have died out as from an 
inferno of ashes. They based this view on the Buddha’s declaration 
made in the Adittaparfyaya Sutta All is on fire, bhikkhus ”).* This 
view was probably responsible for their other name of (KukUlikas or 
Kukkutikas).* It may be that Eukkulika was their earlier name, of 
which Gokulika was either a corruption or a derivation from the name 
of one of their teachers. But all Pali records give only the Gokulika ** 
reading. 

^ Dpv. V. 40; Mhv. v. 4 f.; Mbv., p. 96. 

■ Evu. ii. 7 (p. 208), and Potato of OofiUTQvtray^ 127 f. * Bockhill, 186 ff. 

Gocarlya. — One of the ten families of elephants. It is said that a 
Chaddanta-elephant is born in a Obaddantakula and not in such a family 
as the Gocariya. vX BWvaka/ 

1 MA. i. 248. 
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Gotapabbata. — A vihara in South Ceylon built by MahallakarHiga/ 

It may be that it is identical with KofapabbataviUra and that Mahal- 
laka merely restored it. v,l, Kofapabbata. 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 124. 


Gotha.— See Gothidmbara. 

Gofhakasamudda. — The sea near Ceylon, the '' shallow sea.*'^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 49, 85; DA. ii. 695. 

1. Gothak&bhaya, Gothabhaya.— A king of the Rohapa dynasty; son 
of Yatthilayakatissa and father of Kakavannatissa.^ He is sometimes 
called Abhaya.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 170; xxii. 11. > Mhv. xxiii. 10, 56. 

2. Gothakabhaya. — King of Ceylon (302-15 a.c.). He was a Lamba- 
kappa of Mahiyafigana, and having gone to Anuradhapura with SaAgha- 
tlssa and SaAghabodhi, he, with their help, slew the reigning king, Vijaya, 
and they reigned in succession.^ Gothakabhaya became Sanghabodhi's 
treasurer but, seeing the king’s weakness, ho Jed a rebellion against him 
and captured the throne.® In addition to other religious works, he built 
the Heghavappabhaya-Vihara. He banished from Abhayagiri sixty 
monks who had accepted the Vetulla heresy, but a Cola monk, SaAgha- 
mitta, defeated in discussion the thcra Gothabhaya, the king’s uncle, and 
became the kiilg’s favourite, obtaining the position of tutor to the 
king’s two sons, Je||hatissa and Mahasena. The king was also known 
as Meghavappabhaya.® 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 58. vv. 91, 98417; for details see Sahghabodhi. 

» V. 98. 

Go^haimbara.' — One of Duffhagamapi’s chief warriors. He was the 
son of Hahaniga of Nit^hulavitthlka and owed his name to his dwarfish 
stature. He pulled up tmbara-trees from a forest clearing, thus demon- 
strating his enormous strength. Kakavappatissay hearing of this, sent 
for him to the court.^ He took a prominent part in the attack on 
Vljltapura, using a coconut-palm as weapon.® 

It is said® that in the time of Kassapa Buddha he gave daily milk rice 
to the monks. 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 49 ff.; the Rammhini , * Mhv. xxv. 27, 32, 44 f. 

(ii. 28) says he subdued a yakkha named j ^ MT. 452. 

Jayaiena. 
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GofUbhaya, — A monk living in the SaAghapUa Parlvepa. He was 
the maternal uncle of King GothaUbhaya II, and tried, without sucoesn, 
to win the king over from the influence of SaAghamltta/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 115 f. 

Gopa (Gopaka). — A river to the south of Anur&dhapura. On its 
banks, King Cu}&bhaya built the Culagallaka-Vihara,^ and VaA k anfl sBc a* 
Tissa, the MahimafkgabirVih&ra.* Once, when Dh&tusena was fleeing 

from his enemies with a thera, his uncle, the river was found to be in 
flood, but a naga king took them across.* Later, when building the 
K&lav&pi, Dhatusena dammed up the river.* 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 13. 1 . ^ Ibid,, v. 42. It is identified with the 

^ Ibid,, V. 113. , modern Kala-oya (Cv. Trs, i. 30, n. 3). 

® Cv. xxxviii. 24. I 

Gopagfimaka. — A landing-place (pattana) at the mouth of the Mahfi- 
kandara river, where Bhaddakaoefini and her companions disembarked.* 

^ Mhv. viii. 25; ef. v. 12. 

Gopagamuka.— A locality near the K&lav&pi where Gokappa was 
defeated by Rakkhadivdna.* 

Is this identical with Gopag&maka 

1 Cv. Ixx. 70. * But 800 Cv. Tra. i. 293, n. 1. 

Goparaviya Thera. — A monk of Ceylon, probably a colleague of 
Mah&Siva. It is said that Mahasfva was explaining to him the Mah& 
Saccaka Sutta, and that when he came to the passage where the Buddha 
charges Saccaka with not understanding the training of the body, much 
less that of the mind, Goparaviya laid aside his fan and walked away, 
saying that the Buddha could not have said such a thing; but Mahasiva 
persuaded him that it was so.* v,l, Morapa|a. 

^ MA. i. 463. 

Gopfg, Gop^amltta.— A yakkhinl, mother of Pola-(Posa)-mitt&.* 

» MT. 260. 

Gopflg&ma.— A tank constructed by Upatlssa H.* The village belong- 
ing to it was given by Jetthatlssa HI. to the Jetavana-vihara.* The 
tank was restored by Aggabodhi V.* 

* Cv. xxxvii. 185. * Ibid,, xliv. 97. * Ibid,, xlviiL 9. 

60 
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Oo996glrika.— A vihara built by SfiratUm in the eastern quarter 

Anurt^pura/ 


^ Mhv. zzL 4. 


of 


1. Gotama Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Rftjagaha 
and was initiated at the age of seven. When he was seventeen, he fell 
into bad company, gave all he had to a courtesan and broke his vow of 
celibacy. He was then filled with remorse at the thought of what he 
had done, but the Buddha appeared before him and he entered the 
Order, becoming an arahant in the tonsurc-hall. 

He had been a householder in the time of Vlpassi Buddha and had 
given to the Buddha an dmoia-iTvit} 

He is evidently identical with Amodaphaliya of the Apaddna} 

1 Thag. 137 f.; ThagA. i. 256 f. • Ap. ii. 447. 

2. Gotama Thera. He belonged to the Sakiyan clan and came to be 
known only by his gotta -name. He entered the Order when the Buddha 
visited his kinsfolk and, in due course, became an arahant. In the 
time of Sikhi Buddha he had offered (dght cawtpafca-flowcrs at the 
Buddha’s thupa.^ He is evidently identical with Citapujaka of the 
Apaddna^ 

i Thag. 268-60; ThagA. i. 374 f. ■ Ap. ii. 407. 

3. Gotama Thera. — Also called Aparagotama. He was older than 
the Buddha and belonged to an Udicca-brahmin family of Savatthi. 
He was learned in the Vedas and was an unrivalled orator. When the 
Buddha came to Savatthi for the dedication of Jetavana, he heard the 
Buddha preach and entered the Order, attaining arahantship in the 
tonsiirc-hall. When he returned to Savatthi, after a long residence in 
the Kosala country, many of his relations, eminent brahmins, came to 
him and counselled him as to the various gospels {suddhivddd) current 
among the people ; he told them of the Buddha’s teaching.^ 

1 Thag. 587-96; ThagA. i. 529 f. 

4. Gotama Thera. — An arahant, living in Piyahgudipa. He was the 
teacher of Dufthagimapi.^ When the latter, during his flight from his 
brother, wished to give alms to a monk before eating, Gotama knew 
his desire and sent a monk named Tissa to accept the alms. When the 
food was brought to Plyahgudtpa) Gotama offered morsels of it^to five 
hundred monks^ and, refilling the bowl with scraps of food, sent it back 
by air to the prince.* 

^ Mhv. zz. 69. ^ Twelve ihotuand, aooording to Mhv. zzzii. 65. 

8 Mhv. zziv. 24, 30; MT- 465. 
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5. Ootama. — ^The name of the clan to which the Buddha and the 
S&kijans belonged. The members of the clan, though khattiyas, claimed 
descent from a brahmin isi, Gotama.^ Ootama and AAgiias are both 
enumerated in the Pravara ceremony as the ancestors of the Ootama 
clan.' 

Late Buddhists appear to have forgotten the Vedic rsi, for, according 
to an ancient legend, Okkftka, the immediate ancestor of the Sakiyans, 
was born of an egg formed of the coagulated blood and semen of an 
ascetic Ootama, as he lay impaled for the alleged murder of a courtesan. 
The egg was hatched by the sun.' 

Ootama is the name by which the Buddha is addressed by brahmins 
and others who are not his followers. In one place, at least, the Buddha 
is represented as addressing the Sakiyans as ** Ootama.”' The Ootama- 
gotta is classed among the higher gottas, together with such gottas as 
Moggallftna, Kaecayana and Viset|ha.' According to the Therag&tha 
Commentary,' the Buddha’s disciples (e.g.y in the case of VaAgba) were 
also called Ootama, even when they did not naturally belong to that 
clan. See also Sakyft. 

^ For an explanation of this see ^ Vin. iv. 6; DA. i. 246 f. {itcc&kula- 
Thomas, op. cU,, 22 f. paridipanam). 

■ AHvalayana, Srauia-siUra, 12, 11, 1. • ii. 204; also AA. i. 396 (G^ma- 

’ Mtu. i. 338 E ; Rockhill, Buddha, 0 f. | buddhaaaa aavako pi Ootama). 

' S. iv. 183. ' 


6. Gotama, — A brahmin sage, his full name being AAgirasa Gotama. 
See AAgIrasa (7). 

7. Gotama, — The name of the brahmin chaplain in the Bhlkkhiliaraqi- 
para Jitaka. The scholiast adds that it was his gotta-name.^ 

» J. iv. 371, 372. 

8. Gotama. — A mountain near Himavi.^ 

Ap. i. 162. 


9. Gotama. — A thera in Ceylon who wrote a Sinhalese paraphrase to 
the Sambandhaclnti. He belonged to the Arafifiavftsl sect and was 
a pupil of Vanaratana Ananda.^ 

1 P.L.C. 199, 220. 


10. Gotama.— See Alavl-Gotama. 
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11. Gotanw.^ — The last of the twenty-five Buddhas. 

He was a S&kiyan,* son of Soddhodana,* chief ruler of Ka^lavattho, 
and of HahAMfiyi, Suddhodana’B chief consort, and he belonged to*the 
Ootama-gotta. Before his conception he was in the Tusita heaven, 
waiting for the due time for his birth in his last existence. Then, having 
made the five investigations (j)aficavilokandni)y^ he took leave of his 
companions and descended to earth.* Many wondrous and marvellous 
events attended his conception and birth.* The conception takes place 
on the full-moon day of Asfilba, with the moon in UttarasAlha, and Maya 
has no relations with her husband. She has a marvellous dream in 
which the Bodhisatta^ as a white elephant, enters her womb through 
her side. When the dream is mentioned to the brahmins, they foretell 
the birth of a son who will be cither a universal monarch or a Buddha. 

An earthquake takes place and thirty-two signs appear, presaging the 
birth of a great being. The first of these signs is a boundless, great 
light, flooding every corner of the ten thousand worlds ; everyone beholds 
its glory, even the fires in all hells being extinguished. Ten months 
after the conception, in the month of Visfikha, Maya wishes to visit 
her parents in Devadaha. On the way thither from Kapilavatthu she 
passes the beautiful Lumbini grove, in which she desires to wander; 
she goes to a great sdla-tiee and seizes a branch in her hand; labour 
pains start immediately, and, when the courtiers retire, having drawn 
a curtain round her, even while standing, she is delivered of the child. 
It is the day of the full moon of Yisakha; four Mahabrahmas receive 


No comprehensivo account of Gotama 
Buddha is as yet possible. The details 
given in this article are those generally 
accepted by orthodox Theravadins and ; 
contained in their books, chiefly the 
Pali Commentaries, more especially the 
Nidanakatha of the Jataka and the j 
Buddhavaipsa Commentary. Biographi- ; 
cal details are also found in the Maha | 
Vagga and the Culla Vagga of the Yinaya | 
Pitaka, the BuddhavaiyiBa and in various | 
scattered passages of the Nikayas of the , 
8utta Pitaka. References to these are ' 
given where considered useful. Contro- ’ 
versy exists with regard to many of the . 
matters mentioned; for discussion of the 
varying views regarding these, reference 
should be made to the works of Olden- 
berg, Rhys Davids (both Professor and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids), Kern, £. J. Thomas 
and other scholars. Further particulars 


of persons and places mentioned can be 
obtained by reference to the articles 
under the respective names. 

^ The fi^akiyans were evidently sub- 
jects of the Kosala king; the Buddha 
calls himself a Kosalan (M. ii. 124). 

* All Pali Commentaries and Sanskrit 
works represent the Buddha as the son 
of a king, descendant of a long line of 
famous ancestors. 

* See 8,v. Buddha. 

* According to the Lalitavistara he ap- 
pointed the Bodhisatta Maitreya as king 
of Tusita in his place. 

* Given in the Acchariyabbhutadham- 
ma Sutta (M. iii. 118 f.); also D. ii. 12 f. 
A more detailed account is found in 
J. L 47 ff.; both the Lai. and the 
Mtu. (ii. 14 ff.) differ as to the details 
given here of the conception and the 
birth. 
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the babe in a golden net, and streams of water descend from the sky 
to wash him. The boy stands on the earth, takes seven steps north- 
wards and utters his lion-roar, I am the chief in the world." On the 
same day seven other beings were born: the Bodbl-tree, Bahula's 
mother (R&hulamiti, his future wife), the four Treasure-Troves (de- 
scribed at DA. i. 284), his elephant, his horse Eanthaka, his charioteer 
Channa, and KUudiyI. The babe is escorted back to Eapilavatthu on 
the day of his birth and his mother dies seven days later. 

The isi Aslta (or Ki}adevala), meditating in the Himalaya, learns 
from the T&vatlipsa gods of the birth of the Buddha, visits Suddhodana 
the same day and sees the boy, whom they both worship. Asita weeps 
for sorrow that he will not live to see the boy's Buddhahood, but he 
instructs his nephew Nfilaka {vX Naradatta) to prepare himself for that 
great day.’ On the fifth day after the birth is the ceremony of name- 
giving. One hundred and eight brahmins are invited to the festival 
at the palace ; eight of them— Rfima, Dhaja, Lakkhana, Manti, Ko^^aAfla, 
Bhoja, Suyftma and Sudatta— are interpreters of bodily marks, and 
all except Kon^anna prophesy two possibilities for the boy; but Kon- 
danna, the youngest, says, quite decisively, that he will bo a Buddha. 
The name given to the boy at this ceremony is not actually mentioned, 
but from other passages it is inferred that it was Siddhattha (^.t^.). 

Among other incidents recounted of the Buddha's boyhood is that of 
his attaining the first jhana under a jambu-tree. One day he is taken 
to the state ploughing of the king where Suddhodana himself, with his 
golden plough, ploughs with the farmers. The nurses, attracted by the 
festivities, leave the child under a jambu-tree. They return to find 
him seated, cross-legged, in a trance, the shadow of the tree remaining 
still, in order to protect him. The king is informed and, for the second 
time, does reverence to his son.® 

The Bodhisatta is reported to have lived in the household for twenty- 
nine years a life of great luxury and excessive ease, surrounded by all 
imaginable comforts. He owns three palaces — Raiiuna« Suramma and 
Subha — ^for the three seasons.® When the Bodhisatta is sixteen years 

^ For details see s.v. Aslta. I I>ivy (391) and the Tibetan versions 

« J. i. 67 f.; MA. i. 466 f.; the incident Rockhill, p. 22) put the incident veiy 
is alluded to in the Mah& Saccaka Sutta much later in the Buddha’s life. Other 
(M. i. 246); the corresponding incident incidents are given in Lai. and Mtu. 
recounted in Mtu. (ii. 45 f.) takes place in * Mention is made of his luxurious life 
a park, and the details differ completely. in A. i. 146; also in M. i. 604; further 
The Lai. has two versions, one in prose details are given in AA. i. 378 f.; J. i. 68. 
and one in verse and both resemble the See also Mtu. ii. 116; c/. Vin. 1. 16; 
Mtu.; but in these the Buddha is re- j D. ii. 21. 
presented as being much older. The . 



old, Suddhodana sends messengeTS to the SaJdyans asking that his son 
be allowed to seek a wife from among their daughters; but the Sakiyans 
are reluctant to send them, for, they say, though the young man is hand- 
some, he knows no art; how, then, can he support a wife ? When this 
is reported to the prince, he summons an assembly of the Sakiyans and 
performs various feats, chief of these being twelve feats with a bow 
which needs the strength of one thousand men.^" The Sikiyans are so 
impressed that each sends him a daughter, the total number so sent 
being forty thousand. The Bodhisatta appoints as his chief wife the 
daughter of Suppabuddha, who, later, comes to be called Bi^hulamata.^^ 
According to the generally accepted account, Gotama is twenty-nine 
when the incidents occur which lead to final renunciation. Following 
the prophecy of the eight brahmins, his father had taken every pre- 
caution that his son should see no sign of old age, sickness or death. But 
the gods decide that the time is come for the Enlightenment, and instil 
into Gotama's heart a desire to go into the park. On the way, the gods 
put before him a man showing signs of extreme age, and the Bodhisatta 
returns, filled with desire for renunciation. The king, learning this, 
surrounds him with even greater attractions, but on two other days^' 
Gotama goes to the park and the gods put before him a sick man and 
a corpse. On the full-moon day of Asalha, the day appointed for the 
Great Benunciation, Gotama sees a monk and hears from his charioteer 
praise of the ascetic life. Feeling very happy, he goes to the park to 
enjoy himself. Sakka sends Vlssakamma himself to bathe and adorn 
him, and as Gotama returns to the city in all his majesty, he receives 
news of the birth of his son. Foreseeing in this news a bond, he decides 
to call the babe R&hula Kisfi Gotami (g^.v.) sees Gotama on the 

way to the palace and, filled with longing for him, sings to him a song 
containing the word nihbuta. The significance of the word (=extin- 
guished, at peace) thrills him, and he sends to Kisa his priceless gold 
necklace which she, however, accepts as a token of love. Gotama 
enters the palace and sleeps. He wakes in the middle of the night^’ 
to find his female musicians sleeping in attitudes which fill him with 
disgust and with loathing for the worldly life, and ho decides to leave it. 
He orders Channa to saddle Kanthaka, and enters his wife’s room for 
a last look at her and their son. 

The feats with the bow are described According to some accounts, e.g. 

in the SarabhaftgE J&taka (J. v. 129 f.). that oftheDlghabha^akas, the four omens 

She is known under various names; were all seen on the same day (J. i. 59). 
BhMldakaee& (or Kaccinft), Yasodhari. » In some versions the Renunciation 
Bimbi, • Bimbasundarl and Gopi, For , takes place seven days after the birth 
a discussion see a.v. Riholain&ti. | of R&hula ( J. L 62). 
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He leaves the city on his horse Kanthaka, with Channa clinging to 
its tail. The devas muffle the sound of the horse^s hoofs and of his 
neighing and open the city gates for Gotama to pass. Mira appears 
before Gotama and seeks to stay him with a promise that he shall be 
universal monarch within seven days. On his offer being refused. 
Mara threatens to shadow him always. Outside the city, at the spot 
where later was erected the Kantha]auiivattana-eetiya» Gotama turns 
his horse round to take a last look at Kapilavatthu. It is said that 
the earth actually turned, to make it easy for him to do so. Then, 
accompanied by the gods, he rides thirty leagues through three king- 
doms — ^those of the Sakiyans, the Eoliyans and the Mallas — and his horse 
crosses the river Anoipi in one leap. On the other side, he gives all 
his ornaments to Channa, and with his sword cuts off hair and beard, 
throwing them up into the air, where Sakka takes them and enshrines 
them in the Culima^leetlya in Tavatimsa. The Brahma GhatiUra offers 
Gotama the eight requisites of a monk, which he accepts and adopts. 
He then sends Channa and Ranthaka back to his father, but Kanthaka, 
broken-hearted, dies on the spot and is reborn as Kanthaka-devaputta.^^ 
From Anoma the Bodhisatta goes to the mango-grove of Anuplydi 
and after spending seven days there walks to Bajagaha (a distance of 
thirty leagues) in one day, and there starts his alms rounds. Blmbl- 
Sira’s men, noticing him, report the matter to the king, who sends 
messengers to enquire who this ascetic is. The men follow Gotama 
to the foot of the Pan^avapabbatai whore he eats his meal, and 
they then go and report to the king. Bimbisara visits Gotama, 
and, pleased with his bearing, offers him the sovereignty. On learning 
the nature of Gotama’s quest, he wins from him a promise to visit 
Bajagaha first after the Enlightenment.^^ Journeying from Bajagaha, 


The account given here is taken 
mainly from the Nidanakatha (J. i. 59 IF.) 
and evidently embodies later tradition; 
cp. D. ii. 21 ff. From passages found in 
the Piiakas (e.p., A. i. 145; M. i. 163, 240; 
M. ii. 212 f.) it would appear that the 
events leading up to the Renunciation 
were not so dramatic as given here, the 
process being more gradual. 1 do not, 
however, agree with Thomas (op. c»Y., 68) 
that, according to those accounts, the 
Bodhisatta left the world when ** quite 
a boy.” I think the word dahara is 
used merely to indicate “the prime of 
youth,’* and not necessarily “ boyhood.” 
The description of the Renunciation in the 


Lai. is very much more elaborate and 
adds numerous incidents, no account of 
which is found in the Pali. 

This incident is also mentioned in 
the PabbajjA Sutta (SN. vv. 405-24), but 
there it is the king who first sees Gotama. 
It is significant that, when asked his 
identity, Gotama does not say he is a 
king’s son. The Pali version of the sutta 
contains nothing of Gotama’s promise 
to visit Rajagaha, but the Mtu. version 
(iL 108-200), which places the visit later, 
has two verses, one of which contains 
the request and the other the acceptance; 
and the SNA. (ii. 385 f.), too, mentions 
the promise and tells that Bimbis&ra 
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Ootama in due course becomes a disciple of AltoarKUtoa, Having 
learnt and practised all tkat A]ara has to teach, he finds it unsatisfying 
and joins Uddaka-Rftnuiputta; but Uddaka’s doctrine leaves him still 
unconvinced and he abandons it. He then goes to Se nftnTgft ma in 
UniveU and there, during six years, practises all manner of severe 
austerities, such as no man had previously undertaken. Once he falls 
fainting and a deva informs Suddhodana that Qotama is dead. But 
Suddhodana, relying on the prophecy of Kaladevala, refuses to believe 
the news. Ootama’s mother, now born as a devaputta in Tavatimsa, 
comes to him to encourage him. At Uruvela, the Pafieavaggiya monks 
are his companions, but now, having realised the folly of extreme asceti- 
cism, he decides to abandon it, and starts again to take normal food ; 
thereupon the Pancavaggiyas, disappointed, leave him and go to 
Islpatana.^* 

Gotama’s desire for normal food is satisfied by an offering brought by 
SuJSti to the Ajapfila banyan tree under which he is seated. She had 
made a vow to the tree, and her wish having been granted, she takes 
her slave-girl, Punpa, and goes to the tree prepared to fulfil her promise. 
They take Gotama to be the Tree-god, come in person to accept her 
offering of milk-rice ; the offering is made in a golden bowl and he takes 
it jo3rfully. Five dreams^’ he had the night before convince Gotama 
that he will that day become the Buddha. It is the full-moon day of 
Yisakha; he bathes at Suppatittha in the Nerafijaray eats the food and 
launches the bowl up stream, where it sinks to the abode of the Naga 
king, KUa (HahakUa). 

Gotama spends the rest of the day in a sdla-gTove and, in the 

was informed of the prophecy concern^ ! he goes first to two' brahmin women, 
ing Gotama. There is another version ^akl and Padma, then to Raivata and 
of the Mtu. (ii. 117-20) which says that ' Rajaka, son of Trimaucjika, and finally 
Gotama went straight to Vai^ after , (as far as this chapter is concerned) to 

leaving home, joining Aiara, and later | Aloi'a at Vaisftli. A poem containing 

visited Uddaka at Rajagaha. Here no ^ an account of the meeting of Gotama 
mention is made of Bimbisara. We are ’ with Bimbisara is inserted into this 
told in the Mhv. (ii. 25 if.) that Bimbisara ; account. The next chapter tells of 

and Gotama (Siddhattha) had been ^ Uddaka. An account of Gotama*s visits 

playmates, Bimbisara being the younger ! to teachers and of the details of his 
by five years. Bimbisara’s father (BhatX) austerities is also given in the Mnli^ 
and Suddhodana were friends. Saccaka Sutta, already referred to 

J. i. 60 f. The Therigatha Com- | (M. i. 240 ff.); the Mahfi Slhanftda Sutta 
mentary (p. 2) mentions another teacher i (M. i. 77 ff.) contains a long and detailed 
of Qotama, named Bhaggava, whom , account of his extreme asceticisms.. 
Gotama visited before Aiara. Lai. , See also M. i. 163 ff.; ii. 03 f. 

(330 [264J) contains a very elaborate | The dreams are>recounted in A. iii. 240 

account of Gotama’s visits to teachers; i and in Mtu. ii. 136 f. 
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evening, goes to the foot of the Bodhi-tree, accompanied by various 
divinities; there the grass-cutter Sotthlya gives him eight handfuls of 
grass; these, after investigation, Gotama spreads on the eastern side 
of the tree, where it becomes a seat fourteen hands long, on which he sits 
cross-legged, determined not to rise before attaining Enlightenment.^* 

Mara, lord of the world of passion, is determined to prevent this 
fulfilment, and attacks Gotama with all the strength at his command. 
His army extends twelve leagues to the front, right, and left of him, 
to the end of the Cakkavaja behind him, and nine leagues into the sky 
above him. Mara himself carries numerous weapons and rides the 
elephant Glrimekhalas one hundred and fifty leagues in height. At the 
sight of him all the divinities gathered at the Bodhi-tree to do honour to 
Gotama — ^the great Brahma, Sakka, the Naga-king Mahakala — dis- 
appear in a flash, and Gotama is left alone with the ten pdraml^ long 
practised by him, as his sole protection. All Mara's attempts to frighten 
him by means of storms and terrifying apparitions fail, and, in the end, 
Mara hurls at him the Cakk&VUdha. It remains as a canopy poised 
over Gotama. The very earth bears witness to Gotama 's fitness to be 
the Enlightened One, and Girimekhala kneels before him. Mara is 
vanquished and flees headlong with his vast army. The various 
divinities who had fled at the approach of Mara now return to Gotama 
and exult in his triumph.^* 

Gotama spends that night in deep meditation. In the first watch he 
gains remembrance of his former existences; in the middle watch he 
attains the divine eye (dibbacaJekhu); in the last watch he revolves in his 
mind the Chain of Causation (pjaticcasamuppdda). As he masters this, 
the earth trembles and, with the dawn, comes Enlightenment. He is 
now the supreme Buddha, and he breaks forth into a pasan of joy 
(uddna)}^ 

J. i. 69. The Pitakas know nothing ! an old tradition, the bodhi-tree was 
of Sujat&*s offering or of Sotthiya*s gift, worshipped even in the Buddha's life- 

Lal. (334-7 [267-70]) mentions ten girls time. The Mara legend is, however, to 

in all who provide him with food during be found in the Canonical Padhfina Sutta 

his austerities. Divy (392) mentions of the Sutta Nipata. This perhaps con- 

two, Nanda and Nandabala. tains the first suggestion of the legend. 

The whole story of the contest with For a discussion see 8,v, Mara. 

Mara is, obviously, a mythological ^ There is groat doubt as to which were 
development. It is significant that in these Udana verses. The Nid&nakatha 
the Majjhima passages referred to and the Commentaries generally quote 

earlier there is no mention of Mara, of two verses (163, 154) included in the 

a temptation, or even of a Bodhi-tree; Dhammapada collection {anekaj&ti aam- 

but see D. ii. 4 and Thomas (op. cU„ Mratn, etc.). The Vinaya (i. 2) quotes 

n. 1). According to the KaJifigabodhi three different verses (as does also 

Jataka, which, very probably, embodies DhsA. 17), and says that one verse 
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Tor the first week the Buddha remains under the Bodhi-tree, medi- 
tating on the Faticcasamuppada; the second week he spends at the 
Ajap&lanigrodha, where the “Huhufika^^ brahmin accosts him*^ and 
where Mara's daughters, Taghi, Aisti and Rftgif appear before the 
Buddha and make a last attempt to shake his resolution;*' the third week 
he spends under the hood of the naga-king Hucalinda;" the fourth 
week is spent in meditation under the RftJ&yatana tree ;** at the end of 
this period takes place the conversion of Tapussa and Bhalllka. They 
take refuge in the Buddha and the Dhamma, though the Buddha does 
not give them any instruction. 

Doubts now assail the Buddha as to whether he shall proclaim to the 
world his doctrine, so recondite, so hard to understand. The Brahma 
Sahampatl” appears before him and assures him there are many pre-‘ 
pared to listen to him and to profit by his teaching, and so entreats 
him to teach the Dhamma. The Buddha accedes to his request and, 
after consideration, decides to teach the Dhamma first to the Pafi- 
cavaggiyas at Isipatana. On the way to Benares he meets the ijivaka 
Upaka and tells him that he (the Buddha) is Jina. On his arrival at 
Isipatana the Pancavaggiyas are, at first, reluctant to acknowledge 
his claim to be the Tathagata, but they let themselves be won over and, 
on the full-moon day of Asalha, the Buddha preaches to them the 
sermon which came to be known as the Dhammacakkappavattana Suita.** 
At the end of the sermon Kondaiina becomes a sotapanna and they all 
become monks. 

This sermon is followed five days later by the Anatt a la k k hap a Sutta, 
at the conclusion of which all five become arahants. The following 
day the Buddha meets Yasa, whom he converts. Yasa's father, who 
comes seeking him, is the first to take the threefold formula of Refuge. 

was repeated at the end of each watch, this period to seven weeks, the additional 
ail the watches being occupied with weeks being inserted between the first 
meditation on the paticcasamupp&da. ' and second. The Buddha spends one 
Mtu. (ii. 286) gives a completely different week each at the Anim i s a-cetiya, the 
Udana, and in another place (ii. 416) Ratanacaftkama and the Ratanaskara, 
mentions a different verse as the first , and this last is where he thm ks out the 
Udana. The Tibetan Vinaya is, again, j Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
quite different (Rockhill, p. 33). For ■ “ According to J. i. 81, with the gods 

a discussion see Thomas, op, ctf., 75 ff. | of the thousand worlds, including Sakka, 
Mara now comes again and asks Suyama, Santusita, Sunimmita, Vasa- 
the Buddha to die at once (D^ it | vatti, etc. 

112). I Vin. i. 4 ff .5 M. i. 118 ff.; cp. D. ii. 

" J. i. 78; S. L 124; Lai. 490 (378). ! 36 ff. Regarding the claim of this 

^ Vin. i. 3. < sutta to be the Buddha’s first sermon, 

^ This is the Vinaya account (Vin. ! see Thomas, op. cit,, p. 86; see also 
i. 1 ff.); but the Jataka (i. 77 ff.) extends «.v. Paftoavagglyi. 
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Taso becomes an arahant and is ordained. The Buddha accepts a 
meal at his bouse, and Tasa’s mother and one of his former wives are 
the first two lay-women to become the Buddha’s disciples. Then four 
friends of Tasa and, afterwards, fifty more, enter the Order and become 
arahants. There are now sixty arahants besides the Buddha, and they 
are sent in different directions to preach the Dhamma. They return 
with many candidates for admission to the Order, and the Buddha, who 
up till now had ordained men with the “ ehi bhihkhu ” formula, now 
allows the monks themselves to perform the ceremony of ordination.*^ 

After spending the rainy season at Benares,** the Buddha returns to 
Se^anigama in Uruvcla, on the way converting and ordaining the thirty 
Bhaddavaggiyft. At Uruvela, after a long and protracted exercise of 
magical powers, consisting in all of three thousand five hundred 
miracles, the Buddha wins over the three Kassapa brothers, the Tebhft- 
tlka Jatlla, with their thousand followers, and ordains them. They 
become arahants after listening to the Adittaparlyiya Sutta preached at 
Gayftsba ; with these followers he visits Rajagaha, where King Seniya 
Bimbisara comes to see him at the LattUvanuyyftna. The following 
day the Buddha and the monks visit the palace, preceded by Sakka 
disguised as a youth and singing the praises of the Buddha. After 
the meal, the king gifts Ve}ttvaiia to the Buddha and the Order. The 
Buddha stays for two months at Rajagaha,** and it is during this time 
that Siriputta and MoggSllana join the Order, through the instrumentality 
of Assaji.** The number of converts now rapidly increases and the 
people of Hagadha, alarmed by the prospect of childlessness, widow- 
hood, etc., blame the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha, however, 
refutes their charges.** 

**On the full-moon day of Phagguna (February-March) the Buddha, 
accompanied by twenty thousand monks, sets out for Eapilavatthu at 
the express request of his father, conveyed through Ealudayi.** By 
slow stages he arrives at the city, where he stays at the Nlgrodhft- 

Vin. L 15 ff.; J. i. 81 f. ! Sutta and dispelled all dangers (DhA. 

^ About this time Mara twice tries ' iii. 436 if.), 
to tempt the Buddha, once after he Vin. i. 23 ff. Vin. i. 42 f. 

had sent the disciples out to preach and ** The account of the first twenty years 
once after the Retreat (S. i. 105, 111; , of the Buddha’s ministry is summarised 
Vin. i. 21, 22). I from various sources, chiefly from 

** BuA. 4. It was probably during Thomas’s admirable account in his Life 
this year, at the beginning of the rainy and Legend of the Buddha (pp. 97 ff.). 
season, that the Buddha visited Vesali The necessary references are to be found 
at the request of the Licchavis, con- i under the names mentioned, 
veyed through Mabali. The city was { This visit is not mentioned in the 
suffering fr om pestilence and famine, j Canon; but see Thag. 627-36; AA. i. 107, 
The Buddha went, preached the Ratana 167 ; J. i. 87 ; DhA. i. 96 f. ; ThagA. i. 997 ff. 
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rillia» and, in order to convince his proud kinsmen of his power, |>er- 
forms the Tamakajiatlhirljra and then relates the Vessantara Jfttaka. 
The next day, receiving no invitation to a meal, the Buddha begs in the 
streets of the city; this deeply grieves Suddhodana, but later, learning 
that it is the custom of all Buddhas, he becomes a sotapanna and 
conducts the Buddha and his monks to meal at the palace. There 
all ther women of the palace, excepting only Bahulamata, come and do 
reverence to the Buddha. Mah&paJ&pati becomes a sotapanna and 
Suddhodana a sakadagami. The Buddha visits Bahulamata in her own 
apartments and utters her praises in the Candaklnnara Jfttaka. The 
following day the Buddha persuades his half-brother, Nanda, to come to 
the monastery, where he ordains him and, on the seventh day, he does 
the same with Bahula. This is too great a blow for Suddhodana, and 
at his request the Buddha rules that no person shall be ordained without 
the consent of his parents. The next day the Buddha preaches to 
Suddhodana, who becomes an anagamf. During the Buddha’s visit 
to Kapilavatthu, eighty thousand Siikiyans join the Order, one from 
each family. With these he returns to Bajagaha, stopping on the way at 
Anupiya, where Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, KimbOa and De- 
vadattaf together with their barber, Up&li, visit him and seek ordination. 

On his return to Bajagaha*^ the Buddha resides in the Sitavana, 
There Sudatta, later known as Anathapinflka, visits him, is converted, 
and invites him to S&vatthi. The Buddha accepts the invitation and 
journeys through Vesall to Savatthi, there to pass the rainy season.^^ 
Anathapin^ika gifts Jetavana, provided with every necessity, for the 
residence of the Buddha and his monks. Probably to this period 
belongs the conversion of Mlgara, father-in-law of Vls&khft^ and the 
construction, by Yisakha, of the Pubbarama at Savatthi. The vassa 
of the fourth year the Buddha spends at Veluvana, where he converts 
Uggasena.’* In the fifth year Suddhodana dies, having realised arahant- 
ship, and the Buddha flies through the air, from the Kutag&rasftla in 
Vesali where he was staying, to preach to his father on his death-bed. 
According to one account’^ it is at this time that the quarrel breaks 
out between the Sakiyans and the Eoliyans regarding the irrigation 
of the river Rohipi. The Buddha persuades them to make peace, and 
takes up his abode in the Nigrodharama. Mahapajapatl GotamI, with 
other Sakiyan women, visits him there and asks that women may be 

** J. i. 92. The story is also told in the , DhA. iv. 69 f. 

Vinaya (ii. 154), but no date is indicated, i AA. i. 186; SNA. i. 367; ThigA. 141; 

^ Yin. ii. 168; but see BuA. 3, where | details of the quarrel are given in J. 
the Buddha is mentioned as having v. 412 ff. 
spent the vassa in R&jagaha. I 
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allowed to join the Order. Three times the request is made, three times 
refused, the Buddha then returning to Vesali. The women cut oS their 
hair, don yellow robes and follow him thither. Ananda intercedes on 
their behalf and their request is granted.** 

In the sixth year the Buddha again performs the Yamakapat^ihariya, 
this time at the foot of the Qandamba tree in Savatthi. Prior to this, 
the Buddha had forbidden any display of magic powers, but makes an 
exception in his own case.** 

He spends the vassa at MaAkulapabbata. After the performance of 
the miracle he follows the custom of all Buddhas and ascends to Tava- 
timsa in three strides to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother who is 
born there as a deva, and there he keeps the seventh vassa. The multi- 
tude, gathered at Savatthi at the Yamakapatihariya, refuse to go away 
until they have seen him. For three months, therefore, Moggallana 
expounds to them the Dhamma, while Culla An&thapinfika provides them 
with food. During the preaching of the Abhidhamma, Sariputta visits 
the Buddha daily and learns from him all that has been recited the 
previous day. At the end of the vassa, the Buddha descends a jewelled 
staircase and comes to earth at SaftkassUi thirty leagues from Savatthi.** 
It was about this time, when the Buddha’s fame was at its height, that 
the notorious CifiC&-m&Qavlka was persuaded by members of some hostile 
sect to bring a vile accusation against the Buddha. A similar story, 
told in connection with a paribbajika named Sundari, probably refers 
to a later date. 

The eighth year the Buddha spends in the country of the Bhaggas 
and there, while residing in Bhesakalavana near Suqisumtraglrl, he 
meets Nakulapltd and his wife, who had been his parents in five hundred 
former births.*^ 

In the ninth year the Buddha is at Kosambi. While on a visit to the 
Kuru country he is offered in marriage Magandiya^ the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the brahmin Mdgandiya. The refusal of the offer, accompanied 
by insulting remarks about physical beauty, arouses the enmity of Ma- 
gandiya who, thenceforward, cherishes hatred against the Buddha.** 

Vin. ii. 253 ff.; A. iv. 274 f.; for him to a meal at his new palace in order 
details see s.v. Mahapajapatl. that the Buddha might consecrate the 

DhA. iii. 109 f.; J. iv. 206, etc. building by his presence. 

^ For details see ^.v. Dsvorohapa. SN., pp. 163 ff.; SNA. ii. 642 ff.; DhA. 

A.A. i. 217. The same is told of i. 199 ff. Thomas (op, eit„ 109) assigns 
another old couple in Saketa. See the the Magandiya incident to the ninth 
Sftketa J&taka. The Buddha evidently , year. 1 am not sure if this is correct, 
stayed * ^-gft in at Suipsumaragiri many | for the Commentaries say the Buddha 
years later. It was during his second j was then living at Savatthi. 
visit that BodhMJakmnlra (g.v.) invited 
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In the tenth year there arises among the monks at Kosambl a schism 
which threatens the very existence of the Order. The Buddha, failing 
in his attempts to teconcile the disputants, retires in disgust to the 
Ptrllqryaka forest, passing on his way through BUalulOQaldiragima 
and Pflelnavaipsadftya. In the forest he is protected and waited upon 
by a friendly elephant who has left the herd. The Buddha spends the 
rainy season there and returns to Savatthi. By this time the Eosamb! 
monks have recovered their senses and ask the Buddha's pardon. This 
is granted and the dispute settled.^ 

In the eleventh year the Buddha resides at the brahmin village of 
EkanUi and converts Kasi-Bhftradv&Ja/^ The twelfth year he spends 
at Verafi]&i keeping the vassa there at the request of the brahmin 
Verafija. But Veraiija forgets his obligations; there is a famine, and 
five hundred horse-merchants supply the monks with food. Moggal- 
lana's offer to obtain food by means of magic power is discouraged.^® 
The thirteenth Retreat is kept at C&Ukapabbata, where Heghlya is the 
Buddha's personal attendant.®® The fourteenth year is spent at 
Savatthi, and there Rfthula receives the upasampada ordination. 

In the fifteenth year the Buddha revisits Eapilavatthu, and there 
his father-in-law, Suppabuddha, in a drunken fit, refuses to let the 
Buddha pass through the streets. Seven days later he is swallowed 
up by the earth at the foot of his palace.®’ 

The chief event of the sixteenth year, which the Buddha spent at 
Alavi, is the conversion of the yakkha Alavaka. In the seventeenth 
year the Buddha is back at Savatthi, but he visits Alavi again out of 
compassion for a poor farmer who becomes a sotapanna after hearing 
him preach.®® He spends the rainy season at Rajagaha. In the next 
year he again comes to Alavi from Jetavana for the sake of a poor 
weaver’s daughter. She had heard him preach, three years earlier, 
on the desirability of meditating upon death. She alone gave heed to 
his admonition and, when the Buddha knows of her imminent death, 
he journeys thirty leagues to preach to her and establish her in the 
sotapattiphala.®® 

The Retreat of this year and also that of the nineteenth are spent at 
Cillkapabbata. In the twentieth year takes place the miraculous 
conversion of the robber AAguliipala, He becomes an arahant and dies 
shortly after. It is in the same year that Ananda is appointed perma- 
nent attendant on the Buddha, a position wliich he holds to the end of 

Vin. i. 337 ff.; J. iu. 486 f.; DhA. " Vin. iii. 1 ff.; J. iu. 494 f.; DbA. 
i. 44 S.; but see Ud. iv. 5; e.v. PirUey- ii. 153. ®® A. iv. 364; Ud. iy. 1. 

yaka. I ®^ DbA. iii. 44. 

“ SN., p. 12 f.; S. i. 172 f. I " DbA. iii. 262 ff. " Ibid., 170 ff. 
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tbe Buddha's life, twenty-five years later.*® The twentieth Retreat 
is spent at R&jagaha. 

With eur present knowledge it is impossible to evolve any kind of 
chronology for the remaining twenty-five years of the Buddha’s life. 
The Commentaries state*^ that they were spent at Savatthi in the 
monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbarama. This, probably, only implies 
that the Retreats were kept there and that they were made the head- 
quarters of the Buddha. From there, during the dry season, he went 
every year on tour in various districts. Among the places visited by 
him during these tours are the following:** Aggalavacetiya, Anotatta, 
Andhakavinda, Ambapalivana, Ambalatthika, Ambasa^a, Assapura, 
Apa^a, Icchanangala, Ukkattha (Subhagavana), Ukkacela, Ugganagara, 
Ujunna (Eap^^akatthaka deer-park), Uttara in Koliya, Uttaraka, 
Uttarakuru, Uruvelakappa, Ulumpa, Ekanala, Opasada, Eakkarapatta, 
Eajangala (Mukheluvana), Eammassadhamma, Ealandakanivapa (near 
Benares), Eimbila, Eitagiri, Eu^dadhanavana (near Eui^idakoli), Eesa- 
putta, Eotigama, EosambI (Ghositar&ma and Badarikarama), Ehanu- 
mata, Ehomadussa, Gosingasalavana, Caigidalakappa, Campa (Gag- 
gara), Catuma, Cetiyagiri in Vesali, Jivakambavana (in Rajagaha), 
Tapodarama, Tindukkhanu (paribbajakarama), Todeyya, Thullakot- 
thita, DakkhigLagiri, Da^dakappa, Devadaha, Desaka in the Sumbha 
country, Nagaraka, Nagaravinda, Nadika (Ginjakavasatha), Nalanda 
(Favarika mango-grove), Nalakapana (Palasavana), Pankadha, Panca- 
sala, Fatikarama, Beluva, the Brahma world, Bhaddavatl, Bhaddiya 
(Jatiyavana), Bhaganagara (Anandacetiya), Ma^inalakacetiya, Mana- 
sakata, Matula, Mithila (Makhadeva mango-grove), Medatalumpa, 
Mora^vapa, .Rammaka’s hermitage, Latthivana, Videha, Vedhafifia- 
ambavana, Venagapura, Verauja, Yeludvara, Vesali (also various 
shrines there, Udenacetiya, Gotamacetiya, Capalacetiya, Bahuputta- 
kacetiya, Sattambacetiya, Sarandadacetiya), Sakkara, Sajjanela, Sala- 
lagaraka in Savatthi, Saketa (Anjanavana), Samagama, Salavatika, 
Sala, Simsapavana, Silavati, Sitavana, Sukarakhatalena, Setavya, 
Hatthigama, Halidavassana and the region of the Himalaya. 

There is a more or less continuous account of the last year of the 
Buddha’s life. This is contained in three suttas: the HaUlMUrlnibMnay 
the Mahisudassana and the Janavasabha. These are not separate dis- 
courses but are intimately connected with each other. The only event 
prior to the incidents recounted in these suttas, which can be fixed 

^ For details see a.v, Ananda. pasada in the Pubb&rama, and the night 

E.g., BuA. 3; SNA. (p. 336 f.) says at Jetavana or vice versa, 
that when the Buddha was at Savatthi, i ** For details of these visits see s,v, 
he spent the day at the Migaramatu- . passim. 
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with any certainty, is the death of the Buddha’s pious patron and 
supporter, Blmblsftrai which took place eight years before the Buddha’s 
Parinibbana.” It was at this time that Devadatta tried to obtain for 
himself a post of supremacy in the Order, and, failing in this effort, 
became the open enemy of the Buddha/^ Enlisting the support of 
Alfttasattu, he tried in many ways to kill the Buddha. Royal archers 
were bribed to shoot the Buddha, but they were won over by his personal- 
ity and confessed their intentions. Then Devadatta hurled a great 
rock down GiJJhakuta on to the Buddha as he was walking in the shade 
of the hill; the hurtling rock was stopped by two peaks, but splinters 
struck the Buddha’s foot and caused blood to flow; he suffered great 
pain and had to be taken to the Maddakucchi garden, where his injuries 
were dressed by the physician Jivaka/^ The monks wished to provide 
a guard, but the Buddha reminded them that no man had the power to 
deprive a Tathagata of his life. 

Devadatta next bribed the royal elephant keepers to let loose a fierce 
elephant, N&l&giri, intoxicated with toddy, on the road along which the 
Buddha would go, begging for alms. The Buddha was warned of this 
but disregarded the warning, and when the elephant appeared, Ananda, 
against the strict orders of the Buddha, threw himself in its path, and 
only by an exercise of iddAi-power, including the folding up of the earth, 
could the Buddha come ahead of him. As the elephant approached, 
the Buddha addressed it, pervading it with his boundless love, until it 
became quite gentle.** 

These attempts to encompass the Buddha’s death having failed, 
Devadatta, with three others, decides to create a schism in the Order 
and asks the Buddha that five rules should be laid down, whereby the 
monks would be compelled to lead a far more austere life than hitherto. 
When this request is refused, Devadatta persuades five hundred recently 
ordained monks to leave Vesali with him and take up their residence 
at Gayasisa, where he would set up an organisation similar to that of 
the Buddha. But, at the Buddha’s request, Sariputta and Moggallana 
visit the renegade monks; Sariputta preaches to them and they are 
persuaded to return. When Devadatta discovers this, he vomits hot 
blood and lies ill for nine months. When his end approaches, he wishes 

" Mhv. ii. 32. Kakudha. This account lends point to 

^ Devadatta’s desire to deprive the the statement contained especially in the 
Buddha of the leadership of the Sahgha Northern books, that even in their lay 
seems to have been conceived by him, life Devadatta had always been Gotama's 
according to the Vinaya account rival. S. L 27. 

(Yin. ii. 184), almost immediately after ^ This incident, with great wealth of 
he joined the Order, and the Buddha detail, is related in several places — 
was warned of this by the devaputta e.g., in J. v. 333 ff. 
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to see the Buddha, but he dies on the way to Jetavana — whither he 
is being conveyed in a litter — and is born in Avlei.*^ 

From Oijjhakuto, near Rajagaha, the Buddha starts on his last 
journey. Just before his departure he is visited by VassSkftia, and the 
talk is of the Vajjians; the Buddha preaches to Vassakara and the 
monks on the conditions that lead to prosperity. The Buddha proceeds 
with a large concourse of monks to Ambalatthlki and thence to 
Nfilandft, where Sariputta utters his lion-roar {sihandda) regarding his 
faith in the Buddha. The Buddha then goes to P&{aligima, where he 
talks to the villagers on the evil consequences of immorality and the 
advantages of morality. He utters a prophecy regarding the future 
greatness of Pa|aliputta and then, leaving by the Gotamadvira, he 
crosses the river Ganges at Gotamatittha. He proceeds to Kotig&ma 
and thence to ftatika, where he gives to Ananda the formula of the 
Dhammaddsa^ whereby the rebirth of disciples could be ascertained. 
From Ratika he goes to Vesali, staying in the park of the courtesan 
Ambapall. The following day he accepts a meal from Ambapall, 
refusing a similar offer from the Licchavis; Ambapal! makes a gift of 
her park to the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha journeys on to 
Beluva, where he spends the rainy season, his monks remaining in 
Vesali. At Beluva he falls dangerously ill but, with great determina- 
tion, fights against his sickness. He tells Ananda that his mission is 
finished, that when he is dead the Order must maintain itself, taking 
the Dhamma alone as its refuge, and he concludes by propounding the 
four subjects of mindfulness,®® The next day he begs in Vesali and, 
with Ananda, visits the Capala-cetiya. There he gives to Ananda the 
opportunity of asking him to live until the end of the kappa, but Ananda 
fails to take the hint. Soon afterwards Mara visits the Buddha and 
obtains the assurance that the Buddha's nibbana will take place in three 
months. There is an earthquake, and, in answer to Ananda's questions, the 
Buddha explains to him the eight causes of earthquakes. This is followed 
by lists of the eight assemblies, the eight stages of mastery and the eight 
stages of release. The Buddha then repeats to Ananda his conversation 
with Mara, and Ananda now makes his request to the Buddha to prolong 
his life, but is told that it is now too late ; several opportunities he has 
had, of which he has failed to avail himself. The monks are assembled 
in Vesali, in the Service Hall, and the Buddha exhorts them to practise 
the doctrines he has taught, in order that the religious life may last 
long. He then announces his impending death. 

The next day, returning from Vesali, he looks round at the city for 

For further details and for referenoes, see Devadatta. ^ D. ii. 100. 

61 
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the last time and goes on to Bha^ijaigima”; these he preaches on the 
four things the comprehension of which destroys rebirth — ^noble conduct^ 
earnestness in meditation, wisdom and freedom. 

He then passes through the villages of Hatthlginuif Ambag&ma and 
Junbugama, and stays at Bhoganagara at the Anandaeetlya. There he 
addresses the monks on the Four Great Authorities (Maha'padesa)^ by 
reference to which the true doctrine may be determined.*^ From 
Bhoganagara the Buddha goes to Pavi and stays in the mango-grove 
of CuDda, the smith. Cunda serves him with a meal which includes 
sukaramaddava,^^ The Buddha alone partakes of the mharamaddava, 
the remains being buried. This is the Buddha’s last meal; sharp sick- 
ness arises in him, with flow of blood and violent, deadly pains, but the 
Buddha controls them and sets out for Kusin&r&. On the way he has 
to sit down at the foot of a tree. Ananda fetches him water to dri^k 
from the stream Kakuttha, over which flve hundred carts had just passed; 
but, through the power of the Buddha, the water is quite clear. Here 
the Buddha is visited by Pukkusa, the Malian, who is converted and 
presents the Buddha with a pair of gold-coloured robes. The Buddha 
puts them on and Ananda notices the marvellous brightness and clear- 
ness of the Buddha’s body. The Buddha tells him that the body of 
a Buddha takes on this hue on the night before his Enlightenment and 
on the night of his passing away, and that he will die that night at 
Kusinara. He goes to the Kakuttha, bathes and drinks there and rests 
in a mango-grove. There he instructs Ananda that steps must be taken 
to dispel any remorse that Cunda may feel regarding the meal he gave 
to the Buddha. 

From Kakuttha the Buddha crosses the Hiraftfiavatl to the Upavattana 
sala-grove in Kusinara. There Ananda prepares for him a bed with 
the head to the north. All the trees break forth into blossom and 
flowers cover the body of the Buddha. Divine mandarava-flowers 
and sandalwood powder fall from the sky, and divine music and singing 
sound through the air. But the Buddha says that the greater honour 
to him would be to follow his teachings. 

The gods of the ten thousand world systems assemble to pay their 

According to the Commentaries I he proceeded to Ukkaoela, where he spoke 
(e.g., DA. ii. M9), after the rainy season in praise of the two chief disciples, 
spent at Beluva, the Buddha go^ back From Ukkacela he proceeded to Vesali 
to Jetavana, where he is visited by and thence to Bhao^agama. B&hula, 
Sariputta, who is preparing for his own too, predeceased the Buddha (AA. iL 549)« 
parinibbana at Nalakagama. From Jeta- ^ Of. A. ii. 167 ff. 
vana. the Buddha went to Rajagaha, There is much dispute oonoeming 

where Mahamoggall&na died. Thence this word. 8eeThomas,<ui. cif., 140 »il 8. 
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Ust homage to the Boddha, and Upavtaia, who stands fanning him, is 
asked to moTe away as he obstructs their view. 

inanda asks for instruction on several points, including how the 
funeral rites should be performed; he then goes out and abandons 
himself to a fit of weeping; the Buddha sends for him, consoles him 
and speaks his praises. Ananda tries to persuade the Buddha not 
to die in a mud-and-wattle village, such as is Eusinara, but the 
Buddha tells him how it was once the mighty Kusfivatl, capital cd 

The Mallas of Eusinara are informed that the Buddha will pass away 
in the third watch of the night, and they come with their families to 
pay their respects. The ascetic Subhadda comes to see the Buddha 
and is refused admission by Ananda, but the Buddha, overhearing, 
calls him in and converts him. Several minor rules of discipline are 
delivered, including the order for the excommunication of Chaiuia. 
The Buddha finally asks the assembled monks to speak out any doubts 
they may have. All are silent and Ananda expresses his astonishment, 
but the Buddha tells him it is natural that the monks should have no 
doubts. Then, addressing the monks for the last time, he admonishes 
them in these words: Decay is inherent in all component things; 
work out your salvation with diligence.’^ These were the Buddha’s 
last words. Passing backwards and forwards through various stages 
of trance, he attains Farinibbana. There is a great earthquake and 
terrifying thunder, and the Brahma Sahampati, Sakka king of the gods, 
Anuruddha and Ananda utter stanzas, each proclaiming the feeling 
uppermost in his mind. It is the full-moon day of the month of Visakha 
and the Buddha is in his eightieth year. 

The next day Ananda informs the Mallas of Eusinara of the Buddha’s 
death, and for seven days they hold a great celebration. On the seventh 
day, following Ananda’s instructions, they prepare the body for cremation, 
taking it in procession by the eastern gate to the ]Iaku(abandhana 
shrine, thus altering their proposed route, in order to satisfy the wishes 
of the gods, as communicated to them by Anuruddha. The whole 
town is covered knee-deep with mandaraya-flowers, which fall from 
the sky. When, however, four of the chief Mallas try to light the pyre, 
their attempt is unsuccessful and they must wait until Mahft Kassapa, 
coming with a company of five hundred monks, has saluted it. The 
Commentaries (e.g., DA. ii. 603) add that Maha Eassapa greatly desired 
that the Buddha’s feet should rest on his head when he worshipped 
the pyre. The wish was granted: the feet appeared through the pyre, 
and when Eassapa had worshipped them, the pyre closed together. 
The pyre bums completely away, leaving no cinders nor soot. Streams 
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of water fall from the sky to extinguish it and the Mallas pour on it 
scented water. They then place a fence of spears around it and con- 
tinue their celebrations for seven days. At the end of that periods 
there appear several claimants for the Buddha's relics: AJ&tasattu, 
the LicchavlS of Vesali, the Sakiyans of Kapilavatthu, the Bulls of 
Allakappay the KoUyas of R&mag&ma, a brahmin of Vethadipa and the 
Mallas of Fava. But the Mallas of Kusinara refusing to share the relics 
with the others, there is danger of war. Then the brahmin Dopa 
counsels concord and divides the relics into eight equal parts for the 
eight claimants. Dona takes for himself the measuring vessel and the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who arrive late, carry off the ashes. Thupas 
were built over these remains and feasts held in honour of the Buddha.®* 
It is said®* that just before the Buddha's Sasana disappears completely 
from the world, all the relics will gather together at the Mah&cetiya, and 
travelling from there to Nagadipa and the Ratanacetlya, assemble at the 
Mahabodhi, together with the relics from other parts. There they will 
re-form the Buddha's golden-hued body, emitting the six-coloured aura. 
The body will then catch fire and completely disappear, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the ten thousand world-systems. 

The Ceylon Chronicles®® record that the Buddha visited the Island 
on three separate occasions. The first was while he was dwelling at 
Uruvela, awaiting the moment for the conversion of the Tebhatika 
Jatilas, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, on the full-moon 
day of Phussa (Dec.-Jan.). He came to the Mahfinaga garden, and 
stood in the air over an assembly of yakkhas then being held. He 
struck terror into their hearts and, at his suggestion, they left Ceylon 
and went in a body to Giridipa, hard by. The Buddha gave a handful 
of his hair to the deva Mahasumana of the Sumanakuta mountain, 
who built a thupa which was later enlarged into the Mahlyafigana 
Thupa. The Buddha again visited Ceylon in the fifth year, on the 

Tho concluding passage of the Maha- the finding of all the other relics except 
parinibbana Sutta (D. ii. 167) states those deposited in Ramagama. These 
that the Buddha's relics were eight ' were later deposited in the Mahacetiya 
measures, seven of which were honoured at Anuradhapura (Mhv. xxxi. 17 ff.). 
in Jambudlpa and the remaixiing one ; Other relics are also mentioned, such as 
in the Naga realm in Ramagama. One the Buddha's collar-bone, his alms bowl, 
tooth was in heaven, one in Gandhara, etc. (Mhv. xvii. 9 fif.; Mhv. i. 37, etc.), 
a third in Kalifiga (later taken to Ceylon), I ^ E,g., DA. iii. 899. 
and a fourth in the Naga world. ** Ajata- | ^ Mhv. i. 12 ff.; Dpv. i. 46 ff.; ii. 1 ff. 

Butta’s share was deposited in a thfipa | etc. The Burmese claim that-the Buddha 
and forgotten. It was later discovered i visited their land and went to the Lohita- 
by Asoka (with the help of Sakka) and j candana Vih&ra, presented by the bro- 
distributed among his eighty-four thou- j thersMahapu^^a and Gfilapuwa of Vani- 
Bsnd monasteries. Asoka also recorded jagama {Ind. Aniiq, xxii., and Sas. 36 f.). 
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new-moon day of Oitta (March-April), to check an imminent battle 
between two Naga cbiefR in Nftgadipa ; the combatants were Mahodara 
and CQIodara, uncle and nephew, and the object of the quarrel was a 
gem-set throne. The Buddha appeared before them, accompanied by 
the deva Samlddhl-Sumana, carrying a Rajayatana tree from Jetavana, 
settled their quarrel and received, as a gift, the throne, the cause of the 
trouble. He left behind him both the throne and the Rajayatana tree 
for the worship of the Nagas and accepted an invitation from the Naga- 
king, Ha^iakkhlka of Ealya^i, to pay another visit to Ceylon. Three 
years later Ma^iakkhika repeated the invitation and the Buddha came 
to Ealyani with five hundred monks, on the second day of Vesakha. 
Having preached to the Nagas, he went to Sumanakuta, on the sum- 
mit of which mountain he left the imprint of his foot.** He then 
stayed at Dighav&pi and from there visited Mahdmeghavana, where 
he consecrated various spots by virtue of his presence, and pro- 
ceeded to the site of the later Silaeetlya. From there he returned to 
Jetavana. 

Very little information as to the personality of the Buddha is avail- 
able. We are told that he was golden-hued,** that his voice had the 
eight qualities of the Brahmassara*^ — fluency, intelligibility, sweetness, 
audibility, continuity, distinctness, depth and resonance — that he had 
a fascinating personality — he was described by his opponents as seduc- 
tive** — that he was handsome, perfect alike in complexion and 
stature and noble of presence.** He had a unique reputation as a 
teacher and trainer of the human heart. He was endowed with 
the thirty-two marks of the Mahapurisa.^® There is a legend that 
Maha Eassapa, though slightly shorter, resembled the Buddha in 
appearance.^^ 

Mention is often made of the Buddha’s love of quiet and peace, and even 
the heretics respected his wishes in this matter, silencing their discus- 


^ Legend has it that other footprints 
were left by the Buddha, on the 
bank of the river Nammadfi, on the 
Saccabaddha mountain and in Yopaka- 
pura. 

•• E.g., Sp. iii. 689. 

^.p., D. ii. 211; M. ii. 166 f. It is 
said that while an ordinary person spoke 
one word, Ananda could speak eight; 
but the Buddha could speak sixteen to 
the eight of Ananda (MA. i. 283). 

•« E.g„ M. i. 269. 276. 

•• M. ii. 167. 


70 For details of these, see s.v. Buddha. 

Attempts made, however, to measive 
the Buddha always failed; two such 
attempts are generally mentioned— ^ne by 
a brahmin of Rajagaha and the other by 
Rahu, chief of the Asuras (DA. i. 284 f.). 
The Buddha had the physical strength 
of many millions of elephants (s.p., 
VibhA. 397), but his strength quickly 
ebbed away after his last meal and he 
had to stop at twenty-five places while 
travelling three gflvntas from PAvA to 
KusinAra (DA. iL 673). 
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sioni at his approach.^* EzampleB are given** of the Bnddha refusing to 
allow noisy monks to live near him. He loved solitude and often spent 
long periods away from the haunts of men, allowing only one monk' 
to bring him his meals.** According to one account,** it was his practice 
to spend part of the day in seclusion, but he was always ready to see 
anyone who urgently desired his spiritual counsel.** 

In the Haht Govinda Sutta** Sakka is represented as having uttered 
eight true praises ** of the Buddha. Perhaps the most predominant 
characteristics of the Buddha were his boundless love and his eagerness 
to help all who sought him. His fondness for children is seen in such 
stories as those of the two Sop&kas, of Kumftra-Kassapa, of Cfl{a Panthaka 
and Dabba-Mfdlaputta and also of the novices Papd^ta and Sukha. His 
kindness to animals appears, for instance, in the introductory story of 
the Maceha Jdtaka and his interference on behalf of Udena's aged 
elephant, Bhaddavatlkd (q.v.). The Buddha was extremely devoted to 
his disciples and encouraged them in every way in their difficult life. 
The Theragatha and the Therlgatha are full of stories indicating that he 
watched, with great care, the spiritual growth and development of his 
disciples, understood their problems and was ready with timely inter- 
ference to help them to win their aims. Such incidents as those mentioned 
in the Bhaddill Sutta/* the introduction to the Tittha J&taka and the 
FAfieakkhandba Jdtaka, seem to indicate that he took a personal and 
abiding interest in all who came under him. It was his unvarying 
custom to greet with a smile all those who visited him, inquiring after 
their welfare and thus putting them at their ease.** When anyone 
sought permission to question him, he made no conditions as to the topic 
of discussion. This is called sahhaMupavaraiff^i?^ 

When he was staying in a monastery, he paid daily visits to the sick- 


E,g,, D. i. 178 f.; iii. 39; even his 
diBoiples had a similar reputation 

D. iii. 37). 

^ E,g., M. i. 456; see also M. ii. 122, 
where a monk was jogged by his neigh- ! 
hour because he coughed when the i 
Buddha was speaking. | 

E, g,, S. V. 12, 320; but this very love ^ 
of solitude was sometimes brought | 
against him. By intercourse with whom | 
does he attain to lucidity in wisdom 7 
they asked. , His insight, they said, was 
ruined by his habit of seclusion (D. iii. 
38). 

»» A. i. 181. 

E.g., A. iv. 438. 


” D. ii. 222 f. 

’8 M. i. 445. 

Vin. i. 313. 

88 E,g,^ M. i. 230. Whmi the Buddha 
himself asked a question of any of his 
interrogators, they could not remain 
silent, but were bound to answer; a 
yakkha called Vajlrapivi was always 
present to frighten those who did not 
wish to do so (e.g., M. i. 231). The 
Buddha was not over-anxious to get 
converts, and when his visitors deolared 
themselves his followers he would urge 
them to take time to consider the matter 
— e.g., in the case of AeeU KMBspt and 
UpUlgahipall. 
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ward to talk to the inmates and to comfort them.*^ The charming 
story of PfttigatapTbsa shows that he sometimes attended on the sick 
himself, thus setting an example to his followers. In return for his 
devotion, his disciples adored him, but even among those who immedi- 
ately surrounded him there were a few who refused to obey him implicitly 
— e.g,, LUudiy^ the companions of Assaji and Punabbasuka, the Chab- 
bagglyas, the Sattarasavagglyas and others, not to mention Devadatta 
and his associates. 

The Buddha seems to have shown a special regard for Sariputta, 
Ananda and Maha Eassapa among the monks, and for Anathapi^dika, 
Mallika, Visakha, Bimbisara and Pasenadi among the laity. He seems 
to have been secretly amused by the very human qualities of Pasenadi 
and by his failure to appreciate the real superiority of Hallikft» his wife. 

The Buddha always declared that he was among the happy ones of 
this earth, that he was far happier, for instance, than Bimbisara,** and he 
remained unmoved by opposition or abuse.®* 

The MilindapafLha^ mentions several illnesses of the Buddha: the 
injury to his foot has already been referred to; once when the humours 
of his body were disturbed Jivaka administered a purge;** on another 
occasion he suffered from some stomach trouble which was cured by 
hot water, or, according to some, by hot gruel.** The Dhammapada 
Commentary*’ mentions another disorder of the humours cured by hot 
water obtained from the brahmin Devahita, through Upavftna. The 
Commentaries** mention that he suffered, in his old age, from constant 
backache, owing to the severe austerities practised by him during the 
six years preceding his Enlightenment, and the unsuitable meals taken 
during that period were responsible for a dyspepsia which persisted 
throughout the rest of his life,®* culminating in his last serious illness 
of dysentery. 

The Apadana*® contains a set of verses called PubbakammapUoti ; 
these verses mention certain acts done by the Buddha in the past, which 
resulted in his having to suffer in various ways in his last birth. He 
was once a drunkard named Hanali and he abused the Pacceka Buddha 
Surabhi. On another occasion he was a learned brahmin, teacher of 
five hundred pupils. One day, seeing the Pacceka Buddha Isigapa, ne 


See, €.g„ s,v. Kuttgiraiili. 

M. i. 94. 

^ in the case of the organised 
eonspiracy of M5gandiy& (DhA. iv. 1 f.). 
“ p. 184, 

“ Vin. i. 279. 

» ViiLi.210f:i Thag.186. 


DhA. iv. 232; ThagA. i. 311 f. 

“ MA. i. 466; DA. iii. 974; see also 
D. iiL 209, when ho was preaching to 
the Mallas of Pava. 
w SA. i. 200. 

•® Ap. L 299 f. 
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spoke ill of him to his pupils, calling him sensualist.*’ The result 
of this act was the calumny against him by Sundarika in this life. 

In another life he reviled a disciple of a Buddha, named Nanda ; for • 
this he suffered in hell for twelve thousand years and, in his last life, 
was disgraced by Cinca. Once, greedy for wealth, he killed his step- 
brothers, hurling them down a precipice; as a result, Devadatta attempted 
to kill him by hurling down a rock. Once, as a boy, while playing on 
the highway, he saw a Pacceka Buddha and threw a stone at him, and as 
a result, was shot at by Devadatta’s hired archers. In another life he 
was a mahout, and seeing a Pacceka Buddha on the road, drove his 
elephant against him; hence the attack by Nalagiri. Once, as a king, 
he sentenced seventy persons to death, the reward for which he reaped 
when a splinter pierced his foot. Because once, as a fisherman's son, he 
took delight in watching fish being caught, he suffered from a grievous 
headache when Vi^U^abha slaughtered the Sakiyans. In the time of 
PhUSSa Buddha he asked the monks to eat barley instead of rice and, 
as a result, had to cat barley for three months at Veranja. (According 
to the Dhammapada Commentary [iii. 257], the Buddha actually had 
to starve one day at Paficas&l&i because none of the inhabitants were 
willing to give him alms.) Because he once killed a wrestler, he suffered 
from cramp in the back. Once, when a physician, he caused discomfort 
to a merchant by purging him, hence his last illness of dysentery. As 
Jotipila, he spoke disparagingly of the Enlightenment of Kassapa 
Buddha, and in consequence had to spend six years following various 
paths before becoming the Buddha. He was one of fihe most short-lived 
Buddhas, but because of those six years his Sasana will last longer.*^ 

The Buddha was generally addressed by his own disciples as Bhagava. 
He spoke of himself as Tathagata, while non-Buddhists referred to him 
as Gotama or Mahasamana. Other names used are Mahamuni, Sakya- 
muni, Jina, Sakka (e.^., Sn. vs. 345) and Brahma (Sn. vs. 91 ; SnA. ii. 418), 
also Yakktaa {q.v.). 

The Anguttara Nikaya^" gives a list of the Buddha's most eminent 
disciples, both among members of the Order and among the laity. 
Each one in the list is mentioned as having possessed pre-eminence in 
some particular respect. 

Among those who visited the Buddha for discussion or had interviews 
with him or received instruction and guidance direct from him, the 
following may be included in addition to those already mentioned 
Affkura, Aggidatta, Acela- Kassapa, Ajatasattu, Ajita the paribbajaka, 

Sp. i. 190 f. . complete. Some of the names have 

^ A; i. 23 fiP. I already been mentioned in this mono- 

^ This list does not pretend to be graph in yarions conneotions. 
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Ajita the Licchavi general, Attadattha, Anitthigandhakumara, Anura- 
dha, Anuruddha, Annabbara, Abhaya-rajakumara, Abhaya, Abhidjaka, 
Abhibhuta, Abhirupa-Nanda, Ambattha, the monk Arittha, Ariya the 
fisherman, Asama, Asibandhaputta, Assaji, Assalayana, Akotaka, 
Amagandha, the yakkhas Alavaka and Indaka, Ugga of Vesali, Ugga 
the minister, Uggata-SarTra, Uggaha, Ujjaya, Un^abha, Uttara-deva- 
putta, Uttara the Naga king, Uttara, pupil of Parasariya, Uttiya, 
Udaya and Udayi the brahmins, Uttara, pupil of Brahmayu, Uttara, 
daughter of Pu^a, Uttara the aged nun, Upavana, Upasa}ha, Upasena, 
Upaligahapati, UbbirT, Eraka, Esakarl, Eakudha, Eandaraka, Eapila 
the fisherman. Kappa, Eappatakura, Ealarakkhattiya, Kassapa the 
deva, Eana, Kanamata, Eatiyana, Eapathika, Eamada, Earai;^apali, 
the Eulamas, Kaligodha, Eimbila, Eisagotami, Kukkutamitta the hunter, 
Eundadhana, Eundaliya, Kulla, Eutadanta, Ee^iya the Jatila, E^evaddha, 
Ecsi the horse trainer, Eokanada, the two daughters of Pajjuna, Koka- 
lika, Khadiravaniya-Revata, Ehanu-Eondanna, Khcma the deva, Ehema, 
Ganaka-Moggallana, Gavampati, Gutta, Gotama Thera, CankT, Candana, 
Candabha, Candima (Candimasa), Citta-TTatthasarlputta, Cunda, Cunda- 
Samanuddesa, Cundi, Culla-Dhanuggaha, Culla-Subhaddha, Chattapai^i, 
Janapada-Kalyani-Nanda, Janavasabha, Jantu, Jambuka, Jambukhada- 
ka, Ja^usso^i, Jaliya, Jlvaka-Komarabhacca, Jenta, Jotikagahapati, 
Tayana, Talaputa, Tikainia, Timbaruka, Tissa, cousin of the Buddha, 
Tissa, friend of Metteyya, Tissa of Roruva, Tudu-brahma, Thulla- 
Tissa, DandapanT, Damall, Dasaka, Digha the deva, Dighajanii, Dlghata- 
passT, DTghanakha, Dighalatthi, DTghavu, Dummukha, Dona, Dhamma- 
dinna, Dhamraarama, the Dhammika-upasaka, Dhammika the brahmin, 
Nanda Thera, Nanda the herdsman, Nandana, Nandiya-paribbajaka, 
Nandiya the Sakiyan, Nandivisala, Nagita, Nalakatapasa, Nalijangha, 
Nigamavasi-Tissa, Nigrodha, Ninka, Nita, Nhatakamuni, Paccanikasata, 
Pancasikha, Pancalaca];ida, Patacara, Pasenadi, king of Eosala, Paha- 
rada the asura, Pataliya, Parapariya, Pingala-Kaccha, PingiyanT, 
Pilinda-Vaccha, Pilotika, Pu^a^ Pu^a-Koliyaputta, Pu^inia-Mantanl- 
putta. Puma, Puiuaiya, Pessa the elephant trainer, Pokkharasati, 
Potthapada, Pothila, Potaliya, Phagguna, Baka-brahma, Bahuputtika, 
Bavari and his sixteen disciples, Bahiya-Daruciriya, Bahuna, Bilalapa- 
daka, Belatthakani, Bojjha, Brahmayu, Bhagu, Bhaggava, Bhadda, 
Bhadda-Eu^dakakesi, Bhaddali, Bhaddiya the Licchavi, several Bhara- 
dvajas (Akkosaka*, Aggika*, Asurinda*, Ahirnsaka*, Kasi*, Jata*, 
Navakammika*, Bilangika*, Suddhika*, Sundarika*), Bharadvaja, 
husband of Dhananjani, Bharadvaja, friend of Vasettha, Bhunjatl, 
Bhumiya, Bhesika the barber, Macchari-Kosiya, Maijibhadda, Ma^dissa, 
Maha-kappina, Maha-Eassapa, Maha-kol;ljhita, Maha-Ounda, Mahft- 
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dhana, MahS-nSma, Maha-Moggall&na, Mahali (Otthaddha), the two 
Magandiyas — one the brahmin and one the paiibbajaka, Magha, 
MS^ava-Gamiya, MS.natthaddha, Matuposaka, Malu&kyaputta, Miga- 
jala, Migasira, Me^d^tka of Bhaddiya, Moliya-Phagguna, Moliya-Sivaka, 
Tasoja, Batthapala, Radha, Rahula, Rasiya, Rupananda, Roja the 
Malta, Roliiol, Rohitassa, Lakn^teka-Bhaddiya, the goddess Laja, 
Lomasakai&giya, Lohicca, Vakkali, Vangisa, Vajjiyamahita, Vaddha the 
Licchavi, Vaddhamana, Yappa, Varadhara, Vassakara, Varai;^, Vaset)tha- 
upasaka, VS^settha, friend of BhS.radvaja, Visakha Pancalaputta, Yisa- 
kha, Ylra, Yekhanasa, Ye^d^* Yatambari, Sakuludayi, Sakka, Saiikicca, 
the two Sangaravas, Sangharakkhita (Bhagineyya°), Saccaka, Sajjha, 
Satullapa>devas, Sanankumara, Santati, Sandha, Sandhana, Samiddhi, 
Sarabha, Sarabhafiga, Satagira, Satali, Bati, Sanu, Sikha-Moggallana, 
Sigala, Sirima, Siva, Slvali, Siha the general, Sukha, Suciloma, Sujata, 
daughter-in-law of Anathapindika, Sudatta, Sunakkhatta, Sunita, 
Sundara-Samudda, Sundari-Nanda, the leper Suppabuddha, Suppa- 
vasa. Subha Todeyyaputta, the two nuns named Subha, Subhuti, the 
novice Sumana, Sumana, sister of Pasenadi, Subrahma, Suradha, 
Suriya, Susima, Seniya, Seri, Sela, So^a-Eutika^a, Sona-Eolivisa, 
Sonadanda, So^a, the two Sopakas, Hatthaka Alavaka, Hatthaka- 
devaputta and Hemavata. See also s,v, Buddha and Bodhisatta. 

1. Gotamaka. — A class of ascetics, enumerated in a list of such classes.^ 
Rhys Davids thinks* they were almost certainly the followers of some 
other member of the Sakyan clan, as distinct from the Buddha, and 
suggests that it might have been Devadatta or possibly a brahmin of the 
Gotamagotta. The Lalita-vistara^ however, speaks of the Oautamas in 
a list of nine such sects; the Gotamakas and the Gautamas are evidently 
identical, as several of the other classes correspond with the Pali. Ac- 
cording to the Lalita-vistara, these sects existed even before the Buddha, 
for they are represented as meeting and addressing him in the sixth 
week after the Enlightenment, on his way to the AJap&la-tree. We hear 
no more of them in subsequent history. 

^ A. iii. 276. Does devadhammika in | Buddhist Law in ERE.; see also ^reMren 
Ap. ii. 358 (vs. 11) qualify O'otoma ? ! 265, n. 3. 

‘ Dial. i. 222; but see his article on i * p. 492. 

* 

2. Gotamaka. — A jakkba. See Gotamakacetlya. 


S. Gotamaka.— See Ka^ha-Gotamaka. 
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Ootamaka Siitta* — ^Preached to the monks at the Ootamakaeetlya. 
The Buddha declares that his proclamation of a Dhamma is with full 
comprehension, with casual connection (samddnam), and accompanied 
by wonders. His instructions are with reason.^ 

It is said that at this pronouncement the thousandfold universe 
trembled.* The Majjhima Commentary states that the Sutta was 
preached to the monks mentioned in the Mulaparlyiya Sutta, and that, 
at the end, they became arahants. 

^ A. i. 276 f. * Also DA. i. 130; J. ii. 259. * i. 49. 


Ootamakaeetlya. — A shrine near and to the south of VesUi.^ It 
was considered one of the beautiful spots of that town* and the Buddha 
stayed there several times, particularly during the first years of his 
ministry.* During one such stay, he laid down the rule which allowed 
monks the use of three robes; he himself felt cold during the night and 
had to wear extra clothing.* 

The shrine was pre-Buddhistic and dedicated to a Yakkha named 
Ootamaka. A vihara was later built on the spot for the Buddha and his 
monks.* There the Ootamaka Sutta was preached.* The Divyavaddna^ 
in a list of noted places of Vesali, speaks of a Oautama^nyagrodha, The 
reference is evidently to this cetiya. It has been suggested* that the 
ectiya may have been called after the Kala (Kanha) Gotama Nagas, but 
the suggestion appears far-fetched. 


1 D. iii. 9. 

* E.g., D, ii. 102, 118. 

* Thus AA. i. 467. 

« Vin. i. 288; iii. 196. 

* UdA. 322; DhA. iii. 246; AA. i. 
467; SNA. i. 344. 


* And, according to Bomo, also the 
Hemavata Sutta (SNA. i. 199). 

» p. 201. 

8 See J.P.y.S. 1891, p. 67; Windisch: 
Mara und Bvddha, p. 68; ep, J. ii. 146. 


Ootamatlttha. — The ford by which the Buddha crossed the Ganges, 
after leaving PS^Ug&ma/ See also Ootamadvara. 

1 Vin. i. 230; Ud. viii. 6; UdA. 424; D. ii. 89. 

OotamadvSra. — The gate by which the Buddha left P&|aligSma, after 
having eaten there at the invitation of Sunidha and Vassakiia.^ 

^ Vin. L 230, etc., as above. 

OotamS. — Mother of Oandakum&ra and chief queen of the king of 
Benares.^ She is identified with MahimiyS.* She is sometimes also 
called OotamL* 


^ J. Vi 134. 


• IM., 157. 


• ibid., 146, 161. 
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1 €toteiiil, Ootaini.— See MaU njfti^ 

2. OotamL — One of the chief women supporters of Vessabhfi Buddha.^ 

The Commentary* calls her K8}lgotaillL 

^ Bn. xzii. 25. * BuA., p. 208. 

1. GotamI Sutta.— M&ra sees Klsft GotamI resting alone in the Andhava- 

na and tries to frighten her, but he is forced to retire discomfited.^ 

1 S.i. 129. 

2. GotamI Sutta. — The story of how Pajapati GotamI (^.v.) and her 
companions obtained the Buddha’s sanction tr) enter the Order and the 
conditions aftachin^ <o that ‘Janction ^ 

» A. IV. 274 ff. 

Gotamyi. — The name given to the followers of Pajapatl GotamI.' 

* A\gr., DhA. iv. 149. 

Gotta, Goda.— See Godatta (2). 

1. Godatta Thera. — He belonged to a family of caravan-leaders and, 
on the death of his father, travelled about himself with five hundred carts, 
engaged in trade. One day, one of his oxen fell on the road, and seeing 
that his men could not get it up, Godatta went up and smote it. The 
ox, incensed by this cruelty, assumed a human voice and, chiding him 
for his base ingratitude, cursed him. Godatta, much moved, renounced 
all his property and joined the Order, in due course attaining arahantship.^ 
The Theragdthd^ contains several stanzas attributed to him, wherein he 
discoursed to “ Ariyan groups, both lay and religious, on lokadhammd 
(the nature of things ?), illustrating his meaning with a wealth of simile. 
He is probably the Godatta of the Godatta Sutta. 

' ThagA. i. 566 f. a vs. 659-72. 

2. Godatta Thera. — His full name was Abhidhammika Godatta, 

showing that he was considered expert in Abhidhamma. He was 
evidently a well-known Abhidhamma commentator and is quoted in 
the V isuddhimagga,^ but it is «aid that his explanation was rejected in 
the Commentaries because it was only the Elder's personal view. The 
Samantapdsddikd,^ however, relates a story showing that the Elder was 
recognised as an authority on the Vinaya. A monk of Antarasamudda 

* P- 138. > li, 807, also 478; iii. 688. 



made a drinking bowl out of a oooo-nut sliell and, leaving it in the 
monastery, went to Oetlyagirl. Another monk, fancying the bowl, 
stole it and also went to Oetiyagiri, where he met the owner and was 
charged with theft. Unable to settle the dispute where they were, they 
went to the Mah&vlhftra. There, by beating of drums, the monks were 
assembled near the Mahaeetiya, and convicted the accused of theft, 
holding him guilty of a pdrdjikd offence. Godatta, being interviewed, 
pointed out that the value of the bowl was only a pennv or two and that 
the Buddha had nowhere laid down that the theft of such an insignificant 
object could be held a parajika offence. His decision was greeted with 
applause, and when the report thereof reached the reigning king, Bh&tiyai 
he decreed that, henceforth, in all their disputes, his subjects should 
abide by the decision of Godatta. v,L Godha, Godhaka, Goda, Gotta, 
Godanta. 

3. Godatta Thera. — An incumbent of Kalya^i-mahfivlhara in Ceylon. 
Ho would procure his food when the shadow of the sun was two inches 
long and cat it when it was but one inch. Even when no sun was to be 
seen, he knew the time exactly. The people discovered this by watching 
him and set their “ clocks " by his movements.^ 

1 MA. i. 100. 

Godatta Sutta. — A conversation between Godatta and Cittagahapati 
at the Ambatakavana m Macchik&sap^a. Godatta asks Citta about 
the different kinds of heart’s release (cetovimutti) — appaymt),dcetovimuiti , 
dkificafifldcetoviinuttiy suMatocetooimuUi and animittdeetovimutti, Citta 
explains them and points out how, according to one view, these states 
are diverse both in spirit and in letter and how, according to another, 
they are the same in spirit, though diverse in letter.^ 

1 S. iv. 295 f. 


Godavari.— See Godh&vari. 

1. Godha, Godhaka.— See Godatta (2). 

2. Godha Thera. — A Sakiyan. A conversation between him and 
Mahfin&ma the Sakiyan is recorded in the Godha Sutta^ 

1 S. V. 371. 

1. Godha Jfttaka (No. 138).— The Bodhisatta was once bom as a 
lizard and paid homage to a good ascetic living near the ant-hill where 
he dwelt. The good ascetic left and was replaced by a wicked one. 





to whom the Bodhisatta paid like homage. One day, the villagers 
brought a dish of lizard’s flesh to the ascetic. Being attracted by its 
flavour, he planned to kill the Bodhisatta, that he might have more 
of the flesh. But the Bodhisatta discovered his intention just in time, 
and, making good his escape, denounced the hypocrite. 

The story was told in reference to a wicked monk.^ 

1 J. i. 480 f. 

2. Godha Jitaka (No. 141). — The Bodhisatta was born once as an 
iguana, leader of many others. His son became intimate with- a young 
chameleon, whom he used to clip and embrace. The Bodhisatta warned 
his son against this unnatural intimacy, but, finding his advice of no 
avail, and knowing that danger would come to them through the chameleon, 
he prepared a way of escape, should the need arise. The chameleon, 
growing tired of the friendship with the iguana, showed a trapper the 
home of the iguanas. The trapper made a fire round the hole and killed 
many of the iguanas as they tried to escape, but the Bodhisatta reached 
safety through the hole he had provided. 

The story was told about a treacherous monk, identified with the 
young iguana.^ For details see the Mahil&mukha Jfltaka, 

1 J. i. 487 f. 

3. Godha Jataka (No. 325). — The story of the past is very similar to 
No. 1 above, except that there is only mention of one ascetic and he is 
a hypocrite. The young lizard threatened to expose the ascetic’s hypoc- 
risy and compelled him to leave the hermitage. The story was related 
in reference to a monk who was a cheat and a rogue. ^ 

Of, the Kuhakabr&hma^a Vatthu (DhA. iv. 154 f .). 

W. iii. 84 f. 

4. Godha J&taka (No. 333). — A prince and his wife, returning after 
a long journey, were greatly distressed by hunger, and some hunters, 
seeing them, gave them a roasted lizard. The wife carried it in her 
hand, hanging it from a creeper. Arriving at a lake, they sat down at 
the foot of a tree, and while his wife was away fetching water the prince 
ate the whole lizard. When his wife came back, he told her that the 
lizard had run away, leaving « only the tail in his hand. Later, the 
prince became king, but his wife, though appointed queen consort, 
received no real honour. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s minister, 
wishing to see justice done to the queen, contrived that the king should 
be reminded of his ingratitude by allusion being made to the incident 
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of the roast lizard. The king thereupon realised his neglect of his dutiful 
wife, and conferred on her supreme power. 

The story was told in reference to a couple who had been given a roast 
lizard, when returning from a journey undertaken to collect debts. 
The husband ate the whole lizard when his wife was away. She said 
nothing and drank some water to appease her hunger, but when they 
visited the Buddha, and he asked her if her husband were good and 
affectionate, she replied in the negative. The Buddha then told her 
the story of the past.^ 

^ J. iii. 106 f.; c/. Succaja J&taka. 

Oodha or Mahanima Sutta/— Mahftnama visits Godha the Sakiyan 
at Kapllavatthu and asks him what qualities, possessed by a sotdpanna, 
will secure for him ultimate enlightenment. There are three, answers 
Oodha — unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. When Godha, in his turn, asks the same question of Mahana- 
ma, the latter answers that there are four, and adds the possession of 
Ariyan virtues. The two seek the Buddha to ask his opinion. 
Mahanama declares to the Buddha that he would accept the Buddha's 
decision in face of the opinion of everyone else in the universe. In 
answer to a question of the Buddha, Godha answers that of a person 
who holds such a view he has nothing but good to say, the conclusion 
evidently being that he accepts Mahanama’s opinion in preference to 
his own/ 

1 S. V. 371 f. 


Godhagatta-Tlssa Thera. — He it was who brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Dutthagfimani and his brother Tissa.^ The Com- 
mentary* explains that he had a cutaneous complaint which made 
his skin scaly like that of a godha (iguana). 

1 Mhv. xxiv. 49-53. ^ M^. 469. 

Godlispara.— See Gonaddhapura. 

Godhi.— See KiUgodh&. 

1. Godb&vail. {v.l. Godftvarl).— A river in Dakkhipftpatba, of which 
it forms the southern boundary. During the Buddha's time, the 
A}aka (or Molaka) king and the Assaka king (both Andhakas) had settle- 
ments on its northern bank, and Bftvari’s hermitage lay in the territory 
between their dominions.* The Commentary* says that near this 
^ 8N. V8. 077. * SNA. ii. 681. 
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spot the Godhavari divided into two branches, forming an island 
three leagues in extent, and the island was a dense forest, known as 
the Kapltthavana, ' Bavarl's hermitage occupied a region of five 
leagues. In the past this region had been the abode of various sages, 
such as Sarabhafiga.* According to the Anguttara Commentary^ 
Bavarf s hermitage was on a bend of the river {Oaihavanvanke). The 
Godhavari is one of the holiest rivers in Southern India, rising in Brah- 
magiri near the village of Triyanvaka and sanctified by its connection 
with Bama and various saints. 

« J. V. 132, 136; Mtu. i. 363. ^ AA. i. 182. 

2. Godhavari.— A canal, built by Parakkamabahu I., connecting 

the K&ragahga and the Parakkamasigara.^ 

^ Cv. Izxix. 67. 

Godhlka Thera.— Son of a Malla chief in Pava. He went to Kapila- 
vatthu with his friends, Subahu, Valliya and Uttiya^ and there he saw 
the Twin Miracle and joined the Order, later attaining arahantship. 
(But see below.) At Rajagaha, Bimbisara built a hut for him but forgot 
the roof. The gods prevented rain from falling till this error was rectified. 

Godhika and his friends had been companions in good deeds in the 
past, especially in the time of Siddhattha Buddha and of Kassapa Buddha. 
Eighty-seven kappas ago Godhika was seven times king, under the name 
of Mahasena.^ 

According to the Samyutta^ account, Godhika lived on the Ka}asila 
in Isigl}ipassa. There he made various vain attempts to win arahantship,® 
achieving only temporary emancipation of mind, from which he then fell 
away. Six times this happencjd and then he decided to commit suicide 
by cutting his throat. Mara saw this and reported it to the Buddha, 
but when the Buddha arrived it was too late and Godhika lay “ supine 
on his couch with his shoulders twisted around.” The Buddha, how- 
ever, declared that Godhika had attained Nibbana. The Commentary 
states that, after cutting his throat, Godhika so checked his final agony 
that he won arahantship. 

^ Thag. VB. 61; ThagA. i. 123 f.; » The DhA. (i. 431 f.) adds that he 

Ap. i. 140. I Buffered from a disease brought about by 

* S. i. 120 f. ; SA. i. 144 f. ; also DhA. i. • hard work. 

431 f. j 

Godhika Sutta.— Contains the story of Godhlka’s suicide, mentioned 
above.^ 


1 S. i. 120 f. 
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Godlliya-Mab&tlssa Thera.^Teacher of Dhammadlnna^ of Valaftga- 
tbsa-pabbata.^ 


1 MT. 606. 


OodU, — Probably the mother of Devadatta (q.v,), who is sometimes 
called Oodhiputta/ 


1 Vin. ii. 180. 


Gonaddha (Gonaddhapura). — One of the places passed by B&varTs 

disciples on their way from Bavari’s hermitage to see the Buddha at 
R&jagaha. Between Gonaddha and their starting place lay Patitfhftna, 
Mahlssati and UJJeni, and the next stopping place after Gonaddha was 
Vedis&.^ The Commentary* says that Gonaddha was another name for 

Godhapura. 

1 Sn. VB. 1011. ■ SnA. ii. 683. 


Gonarattba. — A district in North Ceylon, where Mfigha and Jayab&hii 
set up fortifications.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 


Gonisavihftra. — A vihara in Ceylon where the young Dhatusena 
was brought up by his uncle, while he remained in disguise as a monk.^ 
Geiger* thinks it was to the south of Aniiradhapura. 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 21. * Cv, Trs, i. 30, n. 1. 

Gonusuraftha. — A district in North Ceylon, once occupied by Blftgha and 
Jayabihu/ 

^ Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 

Gonnag&ma. — A village in Rohana, given by Dappula to the R&Ja- 
vihara.^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 68. 


Gonnavitthika. — A village in Roha^a, assigned by Dappula to the 
Clttalapabbatavlh&ra/ 

1 Cv. xlv. 69. 

1. Gopaka. — ^A Thera. He once stayed at the Kukkutftr&ma in Pitai- 
llputta, where he was given a set of robes.^ 

1 Vin. i. 300. 


2. Gopaka. — A king of ninety-one kappas ago; he offered ka^Mvera- 
flowers to the Buddha. He was a previous birth of Kapaverapuppbiya.* 

1 Ap. i. 182. 
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3. Ckqiaka. — A deva. He had been a Sakiyan maid of KqpQavitfllU 
named Goplk& (Gppl)f who led a virtuous life and, according to the 
Buddha's teaching, had cultivated the thoughts of a man. After death * 
she was bom as a devaputta in Tftvatll|l8a* There, when he saw monks 
reborn as Gandhabbas, he rebuked them for having neglected their 
opportunities. A series of verses attributed to Gopaka are given in the 
Sakkapafiha Sutta.^ 

1 D. ii. 271-6. 

Gopaka Moggall&na. — A brahmin minister of AJ&tasattU, in charge 
of some defence works in Rajagaha,^ See Gopaka MoggalUna Sutta. 

The Theragaihd^ contains a stanza spoken by Moggallftna Thera in 
answer to a question by Gopaka Moggallana. Gopaka asks Moggallana 
how many of the Buddha's teachings he remembers. Eighty-four 
thousand, answers the latter and proceeds to explain.* 

1 M. iii. 7. * V8. 1024. * ThagA. ii. 130. 

Gopaka Moggallftna Sutta.— Soon after the Buddha's death, Ananda, 
on his way to Rajagaha for alms, visits the place where Gopaka Moggal- 
l&na was strengthening the city's defences. Moggallana asks him if 
there were any monk in every way like the Buddha, and receives a negative 
answer. Vassakara arrives and, on being told the topic of conversation, 
asks the same question and is told by Ananda that the monks regard the 
Dhamma as their protector. It is true, however, that there are monks 
whom they hold in great esteem and reverence, and Ananda enumerates 
the qualities which win for them such homage.^ 

1 M. iii. 7 flF. 

Gopaka Sivali. — A resident of Ceylon. He built a cetiya in 
T&lapltthikavihara, At the moment of his death, remembering this 
act, he was reborn in the deva-world.^ 

1 VibhA. 166. 

1. Gopala. — King Udena’s son. Gopila was also the name of the 
father of Udena's queen consort, GopftlamitftdevL^ 

AA. L 118. 

2. Gopdia. — One of the yakkha chieftains, to be invoked by the 
Buddha's followers in time of need.^ 


1 D. iiL 206. 
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3. Ck^ifai, — One of the four sons of the chaplain to King BsiiUri. 
For their story see the HatttlipUa Jfttaka. Gropala is identified with 
MoggalUna/ 

» J. iv. 491. 

4. GopUa, — A setthi, father of Tapassu and Bhallikai in the time of 
Kttsapa Buddha.' 

1 ThagA. i. 48. 

5. Gop&la. — A devaputta of Tavatlipsa. He was the teacher of 
UraeehadamfiU and gave alms to the Buddha Kassapa and the monks; 
he heard the Dhamma but could get no special attainment. MoggalUna 
met him during a visit to Tavatimsa and, in answer to the Elder’s 
questions, Gopala gave an account of himself. Moggallana thereupon 
preached to him and he became a sotapanna.' 

1 Vv. V. 14; VvA. 270 fiF. 

6. Gop&la. — A devaputta of T&vatfipsa. Ho had been a cowherd of 
R&Jagaha and had once offered Moggall&na a meal of kummdsa (junket 
and rice). Immediately afterwards he was stung by a snake and died 
while watching the Elder eat the meal he had given him,' 

^ Vv. vii. 6; VvA. 308 f. 

Gop&laka Sutta.— See Cula-Gopftlaka and Mali&-Gop&laka Suttas. 

Gopftlapabbata. — A hill near Pulatthipura, used as a landmark.' 

^ Ov. Ixzviii. 66; for identification Bee Cv. Tra. i. 110, n. 1. 

Gop&laniftt&. — Queen consort of Udena. She belonged to a poor 
merchant’s family in Telappanftli and had long and beautiful hair, the 
envy of her friends. One day, Hahft Kaccftna and seven others visited 
the village, and she sold her hair for eight kahapa^as, that she might 
provide the visitors with a meal. It is said that she recovered her 
hair immediately on seeing Maha Eaccana. When the Elder reached 
UJJenl that very day, by air, he related the incident to King Udena and 
the king, having sent messengers to fetch Oopalamata, made her his 
chief consort. She gave birth to a son, whom she called Gop&Ia» after 
her own father, and thenceforth she herself was called Oopalamata.' 

^ AA. i. 118; Mil. 291. 

Qop% Goplk&.— The Sakiyan maiden of KapUavatthu, who was bom 
later as Gopaka-devaputta. See Gopaka (3). 
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Oomagga.— A spot in Slqisap&vaQa near A}avl. The Buddha once 
stayed there during the cold season and was visited by Hatthdia A)avaka.^ 

^ A. i. 136. 

Gomatakandarft. — A grotto some distance from Ve)uvaiia in Rftja- 
gaha. Monks coming to Bajagaha from afar were provided with lodging 
there, and Dabba Ma^putta was put in charge of these arrangements.^ 

^ Vin. ii. 76; iii. 160. 

Gomatl.— A channel built by Parakkamab&hU I., branching caHtwaids 

from the Mah&vilukagaAgi.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 62. 

Gomaya, or Gomayapindi Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. A monk 
asks the Buddha whether there is any body or anything at all that is 
permanent and stable. The Buddha takes a pellet of cowdung in his 
hand and tells him that the personality in any one span of life (attahhava) 
even as small as that pellet is unstable. The Buddha then tells the 
monk of the great luxuries he had enjoyed as king (Mah&-Sudassana) of 
Kusftvatlg and of how they all perished.^ 

This sutta was preached by Mahinda at the Nandana grove, on the 
sixth day after his arrival in Ceylon.* 

^ S. iii. 143 f. * Mhv. xv. 197. 

Gomajragima.— A village in RohaQa/ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 3. 

Goyinlya. — A shortened form of Aparagoyftna.^ 

1 J. iv. 278, 279; Ap. i. 18; ii. 348. 

Goyogapilakkha. — A spot near Benares, visited by the Buddha on 
his begging rounds.^ The Commentary* explains that it was near a 
fig tree (jnlahkha) set up at the spot where cows were. 

1 A. i. 280. a AA. i. 460. 

Gorimanda. — A rich man of Mithila. He had no children and was 
ugly; when he spoke saliva flowed from his mouth, and two beautiful 
women, standing beside him, wiped his face with blue lilies and threw 
them away. When revellers had no money wherewith to buy flowers, 
they would stand outside Gorimanda's house and call out for him. 
When he leaned out of the window to ask what they wanted, his face 
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had to be wiped with lilies and the lilies were then thrown away. The 
revellers picked them up, washed them, and wore them at their revels.^ 

1 J. vi. 357 f. 

Oolakft|a» — Husband of Dighatali. He obtained his wife after having 
worked seven years in a house. One day, when on his way with his 
wife to visit her parents, they came to a stream, and, while they were 
hesitating before crossing, a man named Dlghapit(hi came along and 
ofEered to take them across, because, he said, he was well known to the 
denizens of the river. He took Dfghatala first, with the sweetmeats 
intended for her relations, and persuaded her to come with him, leaving 
her husband. When Gokkala realised what had happened, he jumped 
into the stream in desperation, easily crossing it — because it was really 
very shallow — ^and claimed his wife. In the course of the quarrel between 
the two men they came to where Hahosadha held court, and he, having 
heard their respective stories, decided, with the approval of the assembled 
populace, in favour of Go]akala. 

It is said Golakala was so called because he was dwarfish, like a 
ball (gola), and black (kdla)} 

1 J. Vi. 337, 338. 

6o}ap&nu. — A village given by King Buddhadasa for the maintenance of 

the Horaparivepa/ 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 173. 

6o|abahatlttha.— A ford over the Mahavalukagafiga,^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 51. 

Oo}aha{a. — The soldiers of a district in South India.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 264, 259. 

Govaf^hamina. — A village in Uttarapatba, in the dominion of King 
Kaqua. It was the residence of Upasagara and Devagabbha and the 
birthplace of the Andliakave9hud&saptttt&.' 

^ J. iv. 80. 

Govaratflia. — A district in South India (the modern Goa). Vimala- 
dhammasurlya once took refuge there.^ 

^ Cv. xciv. 2. 

Govlnda. — The steward or treasurer of King Dlsaippati. He had a 
son, Jotlpalap who succeeded him after his death and came to be known 
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as Mabi Govlnda (q.v.)} “ Oovinda " was evidently a title and not a 
name. See Govlndtiw below. 

^ D. ii. 230 f.; Mtu. iii. 204. 

Govlndainala.— A monntam in Roha^a. The Idipada BhavandnUha 
founded a town there and used it as a fortification for Boha^a when 
lUglia's forces overran the country.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxzi. 6; also Cv. Trs, ii. 135, n. 4. 

Govindiya. — Evidently the title given to the High Treasurer. It 
occurs in the phrase Oovindiye abhisincissdmi, when Disaippatl proposes 
to appoint JotlpUa to the rank of Treasurer/ 

^ X>. ii. 232, cp, JA 9118 IO 0 I. 

1. GosUa Thera. — He came from a rich family of Magadha and made 
the acquaintance of Sonaku|ikanna. When he heard that the latter 
had left the world, he too joined the Order and dwelt on the uplands 
near his native village. One day his mother gave him a meal of rice 
porridge with honey and sugar. After the meal, he made a great effort 
and won arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the rag robe of a Pacceka Buddha 
hanging from a tree trunk and offered flowers in homage.^ 

He is probably identical with Paipsukulapujaka of the Apad&na.* 

^ Thag. vs. 23; ThagA. i. 79 f. * Ap. ii. 434; but see also MahikMa. 

2. GosSla.— See Makkhali. 


GosiAga Sutta.— See CulagosiAga Sutta and Mahigosi<kga Sutta. 

1. GosIAgasalavanaddya. — A forest tract near N&dikd. Once, when 

Anumddha, Nandlya and KImbila were living there, they were visited 
by the Buddha, who came from Gifijak&vasatha. The result of the 
visit was the preaching of the CulagosiAga Sutta On another 

occasion, when the Buddha was staying there with many eminent 
monks, among whom were SSrlputta^ MoggalUna and others, their 
conversation led to the preaching of the HahigoslAga Sutta (q.v,).* 

1 M. i. 206 f. s Ibid., 212 f. 

2. GoslAgasUavanadgya. — A forest tract near VesUL When the 
Buddha was living in the KutigirasSla^ in the Mahavanay he was visited 
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by aumy people and there was great disturbance. In order to find 
quiet and solitude, certain monks, among whom were am*, UpM&la, 
Kakkafa, Kdimtha, Nika^a and Kathsaha, retired into this forest.* 

1 A. V. 133. 


GoafSanlkkhepa Thera, — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had spread gonta (sandalwood paste) outside a monastery. Seventy- 
five kappas ago he became a king, named Sappatltthlta.* 

* Ap. L 245. 


eh. 

Ghata.— See Ohata. 

Ohafa Sutta. — Siriputta and Moggall&na are staying at the Kalanda- 

kanlvftpa and, in the course of their conversation, it transpires that 
Moggallana, exercising clairvoyance and clairaudience, had seen and 
heard the Buddha, then dwelling in Jetavana. The subject of his talk 
was consummate energy (draidhamriya). Sariputta declares that, in 
comparison with Moggallana, he himself is like a mound of gravel set 
up alongside the Himalaya. Moggallana returns the compliment by 
saying that, beside Sariputta, he is like a pinch of salt set up alongside 
a large jar of salt, and recalls the high praise bestowed on Sariputta by 
the Buddha himself.^ 

1 S. ii. 275 f. 

Ghatftya • — A Sakiyan of KapilavatthUp who built a monastery attached 
to the Nigrodhar&ma. There the Mahft Su&flat& Sutta was preached.^ 

1 M. iii. 110; MA. ii. 007. 

Ghatlkira.— One of the great Brahma. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha he was a potter of Vehalihgap looking after his blind parents. 
He was a very pious and devoted follower of the Buddha, ministering 
to him better than anyone else, and the Buddha accepted his invitation 
in preference to that of the king of Benares. It is said that when the 
Buddha was in need of anything he would go to Ohatikara's house and 
take it, whether he were at home or not, so great was his confidence 
in Ghatikara’s piety. Once, when Ghatikara was absent, the people, 
at the Buddha’s suggestion, took away the thatch from his house to 
roof the hut of Tathagata. Fox three months Ghatlkara’s house remained 
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open to the sky, but no rain fell on it, so great was his faith/ According 
to the Nalapftna Jfttaka/ no rain will ever fall on the site of Ghat^kara^s 
house as long as this kappa lasts. 

The Bodhisatta, who at the time of Ohatikara was a young brahmin 
named Jotipftlai was the friend of Ghatikara but had no faith in the 
Buddha, and Ghatikara, having failed to persuade him to visit the 
Buddha, in the end took him by force. Jotipala was converted and 
joined the Order, but Ghatikara, as the only support of his parents, 
could not renounce the world. Kikl, king of Benares, having heard of 
his virtues from Kassapa Buddha, sent him five hundred cartloads of 
the choicest rice, etc., but Ghatikara returned the gifts, saying that he 
had plenty for himself.’ 

After death, Ghatikara was born as a Mahabrahma in the Avlha 
Brahma-world, and an andgdmt^ He provided the Buddha with the 
eight requisites of a monk when the Buddha, having left the world, 
decided to lead the life of a bhikkhu.’ The begging bowl, then provided 
by him, vanished when the Buddha was given a bowl of milk rice by 
Sujtta/ 

According to the SamyuUa NiMya, Ghatikara visited the Buddha 
some time after the Enlightenment and the Buddha reminded him of their 
former friendship. Ghatikara, on that occasion, speaks of several 
others (besides Jotipala) who had been his friends in Vehalihga — ^Upaka» 
Phalagap^Af Pukkusatl, Bhaddiya, Khapfadeva, Bahuraggi and PlAglya. 
They had listened to the Buddha's teaching and, after death, were born 
in the Aviha-world, where he himself was. In this context the Buddha 
addresses him as Bhaggava (j.v.). 

^ Mil. 223 f. ‘ J. i. 172. but ho did not wish his attainments to 

’ M. ii. 46 ff.; S. i. 35 f.; Bu. xxv. 41; be known (AA. i. 44). 

SnA. i. 152. ■ J. i. 65; SnA. ii. 382; BuA. 236 ; 

* He was evidently already a Sakadd- VvA. 314. 
garni before his death (see DhA i. 380), * J. i. 69. ^ S. i. 35 f. ; 60. 

1. Ghatlk&ra Sutta. — Preached during a tour in Kosala. The Buddha 
turned o9 the main road and, when he came to the spot which had once 
been Vehalldga, he smiled. Being asked by Ananda the reason for his 
smile, the Buddha related to him and to the monks the story of Gha^karai 
the potter of Vehalinga, as given above.^ It is said* that the Buddha 
wished to make known to the monks the great piety of Ghatikara. The 
sutta was repeated at a shrine near Todeyya, which was being worshipped 
by the people without their knowing its significance. The Buddha 
related the sutta and explained that the shrine was the thupa of Kassapa 
Buddha.’ 


^ M. ii. 45 ff. 


• MA. iL 717. 


* DhA. iiL 251. 
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2. Ohapkftra Sutta. — Relates the visit of GhaflUra MaU Brahmft to 
the Baddha at Jetavana and the ensuing conversation/ 

1 S. i. 36 f.» 60. 

Ghaltlyft*— One of the four wives of CandakumSra/ 

1 J. iv. 148. 

1. Ghata (also called Ghatakum&ra). The Bodhisatta, born as the 
king of Benares. One of his ministers misconducted himself in the royal 
harem and the king, catching him in the act, banished him. The minister 
took service with VaAka, king of Savatthl, and persuaded him to attack 
Benares. Ghata was captured and thrown into prison, where he entered 
into ecstatic meditation. But Vanka was seized by a burning sensation, 
and he ordered the release of Ghata and the restoration of his kingdom.^ 
vX, Gha(a. 

1 J. iii. 168 f.; cf. EkarUa. 

2. Ghata (also called Ghatajia^fita). — The Bodhisatta, born as the 
ninth of the ten Andhakavenhud&saputtft. When a son of his brother, 
Visudeva, died, Vasudeva lamented beyond all measure, and Ghata, 
wishing to cure him, feigned madness and went about Dv&ravati asking 
for the hare in the moon. When Vasudeva heard of this from his courtier 
Rohipeyya, he hastened to Ghata and argued with him about the ridicu- 
lousness of his quest. The plan succeeded and Vasudeva was cured of 
his grief.^ vX Ghata. 

^ J. iv. 81, 84 If.; Pv. ii. 6; PvA. 93 f. 

1. Ghata Jataka (No. 355).— The story of Ghatakumara (q,v.). It 
was related in reference to a minister of the Eosala king. He had been 
the king's favourite, but then, influenced by slanderers, the king cast 
him into prison, where he entered the First Path. When he was released 
he visited the Buddha, who told him the Jataka story. 

Ananda is identified with King Vaflka of the Jataka.^ 

^ J. iii. 168 fif. 

2. Ghata J&taka (No. 454).— The story of the Andhakavephudfisa- 
putta^ (q,v.) and of the manner in which Ghatapap^ita (q,v,) assuaged 
the grief of his brother, Vasudeva. The introductory story resembles 
that of the Matthakupd^i Jataka. 

Rohlpeyya is identified with Ananda and V&sudeva with S&rlputta.* 

^ This J&taka perhaps influenced the with the HairivwMa see ZDM6. 68* 
story of Umin&daeitta found in the 25 ff. 

Mahavamsa (iz. 13); for its oonneotion * J. iv. 79 ff. 
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Ghatenuupfattyaka ThM.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw the Pacceka Buddha, Sucil^tai afflicted with a nervous disease and 
gave him ghee (yAatoma^^). He became king of the gods fifty-four 
times and king of men fifty-one times.^ 

His verses are repeated elsewhere,* and are ascribed in the Theragatha 
Commentary to Ajina Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 383 f. a Ibid,, 436. ® ThagA. L 2fi0. 

GhatSsana. — Twenty kappas ago Pupphathfipiya (q,v.) became king 
thirty-eight times under this name/ 

1 Ap. i. J66. 

Ghatftsana j&taka (No. 133). — Once the Bodhisatta was king of the 
birds and lived with his subjects in a giant tree, whose branches spread 
over a lake. The Naga king of the lake, Canfa, enraged by the dropping 
of the birds’ dung into the water, caused flames to dart up from the water 
to the tree, and the Bodhisatta, perceiving the danger, flew away with 
his flock. 

The story was told to a monk whose hut was burnt by fire. The 
villagers undertook to build him another, but there was a delay of three 
months, during which the monk with no shelter could not proceed in 
hia meditation. The Buddha chided him for not seeking another shelter.^ 

1 J. i. 471 f. 

Ghanasela. — A mountain in Avanti in the Dakkhinapatha, where 
K&]adevala lived.^ 

1 J. V. 133. 

Ghanlka. — A class of spirits (cloud-gods ?).’ 

1 Mil., p. 191. 

Gharani. — A woman, lay-disciple of the Buddha. She had attained 
the Third Fruit of the Path and when the Buddha was about to perform 
the Twin Miracle, she offered to perform a miracle herself — ^to transform 
the earth into water and dive about in it like a water-bird.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 209. There was a Gharaijii Stupa near Supparaka (Divy. 47). 

Gharavasa-pafiha. — The question asked by Dbanafijaya and answered 
by Vldhura, before he was taken away by Puppaka. The question dealt 
with how a householder could so live as to get the best out of his life, 
both for this world and for the next.* 

1 J. iv. 286 f. 
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Ghota iimkha . — A brahmin, probably of Mtaliputta. On coming to 
visit Benares, he saw Udena there in Kbemiyambavana and had a con- 
versation with him, recorded in the Ohotamukha Sutta. At the conclusion 
of the talk he declared himself converted and wished to offer to Udena 
the daily allowance of five hundred kahapa^as which he regularly received 
from the king of Afiga. Udena suggested that the money might be 
utilised to build an assembly-hall for the Order at Pataliputta. The 
suggestion was agreed to and the assembly-hall, when built, was called 
Ohotamukhl.^ 

The Commentary* adds that Ghotamukha held the view that one 
should seek self-glorification, even by the slaughter of one's parents, 
and that he was the only person born in heaven, in spite of having held 
that view. After his birth in heaven, having discovered the cause of 
his good fortune, he came to earth in disguise and, after revealing his. 
identity to his only remaining sister, told her where his treasures were 
hidden and instructed her to spend some of the money on renovating 
an old refectory which the monks were trying to restore. 

1 M. u. 167 ff. * MA. ii. 786 f. 

Ghofamukha Sutta. — Records a conversation between Udena Thera 
and Ghotamukha at Khemiyambavana, after the Buddha’s death. 
Ghotamukha maintains that there is a Recluse who might be called 
Righteous (dhammiko paribbdjo). Does Udena know of him ? Udena 
describes to him the four types of individuals — those who torture them- 
selves, those who torture others, those who torture both and those 
who torture neither, the last being those who live beyond appetites, 
consummate, unfevered and blissful. They want none of the things 
after which men hanker, but discarding them all go forth to homelessness. 
Gho|amukha admits that such are Righteous Recluses.^ 

1 M. ii. 367 ff. 

Oho|amukhL— See Ghotamukha. 

1. Ghosa. — The village in which Buddhaghosa was born.^ 

^ Sas. 29. 

2. Ghosa, Ohosaka. — A devaputta, Kotflhalaka, in a previous birth. 
Unable to make a living in his own country, he left it and came with 
his wife and child to a herdsman's house, where, having eaten too heartily 
after a long period of starvation, he died and was born as a dog in the 
same house, because he had envied a bitch which lived there. When the 
dog grew up, it used to accompany the herdsman on a visit to a Facceka 
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Buddha, who had meals in his house. Sometimes, when the herdsman 
was unable to go himself, he would send the dog to summon the Pacceka 
Buddha. The road led through a forest and the dog would bark aloud 
to frighten away the wild beasts. One day, when the Pacceka Buddha 
went elsewhere, the dog died of a broken heart and was reborn in 
Tavatiipsa as the god Ghosa or Ghosaka. tie was later reborn as 
GhosakaHsetthl.' 

1 DhA. i. 169 f.; AA. i. 227 f.; MA. i. 530 f.; DA. i. 317. 

GhosasaAfiaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and hearing the Buddha preach was delighted by the sound 
of his voice.^ His verses are in the Th&ragdtha Commentary attributed 

to Gahavaratiriya’ and to Dhammlka.* 

1 Ap. ii. 461. a ThagA. i. 91. * Ibid., p. 398. 

Ghosaka-setthi (v.l Ghosita°). — A setthi of Kosambi. Being born as 
the son of a courtesan, he is cast away on a refuse heap. A passer-by 
takes him home, but the Treasurer of Kosambi, knowing from an astro- 
loger that the stars showed the birth of a very lucky boy, seeks him 
out and adopts him. A few days after, the Treasurer's wife bears him 
a son, and he therefore plans to kill Ghosaka with the help of a slave 
woman, KUi. All his attempts having failed, he promises a potter one 
thousand pieces if he will kill the boy. Ghosita is sent to the potter 
with a message ; on the way he meets his foster-brother, and gives him 
the message, promising to win for him a game of marbles. The foster- 
brother goes to the potter and is killed. The Treasurer then sends 
Ghosaka to the superintendent of his hundred villages with a letter 
ordering that he be killed. The letter is fastened to the boy's garment. 
On the way he stops for a meal at the house of a country- treasurer whose 
beautiful daughter falls in love with him. Discovering the letter, she 
substitutes another to the effect that Ghosaka should be married to 
her with great festivity and that a two-storeyed house should be built 
for them. The superintendent carries out these orders and the Treasurer 
falls ill on receiving the news. He is visited on his death-bed by Ghosaka 
and his wife, and while trying with his dying breath to say “ I do not 
give him my wealth," by a slip of the tongue he says “ I do." Ghosaka 
becomes a very pious man and is made the Treasurer of King Udena. 
Later he meets S&mavati, daughter of his friend Bhaddavatiyai adopts 
her as his daughter and, when the time comes, gives her in marriage 
to Udens, 

In a past life Ghosaka had been KotAhalaka of Addilarattba, but left 



there with his wife and child on account of great poverty. On the way 
he cast off the child on account of its being too heavy, but rescued it 
later in answer to his wife's importunities. It was as a result of that 
act that he was cast away in this birth. Later he was bom as a dog 
and then as Ohosakadevaputta^ (j.t;.). 

Ohosaka had two colleagues in EosambI, Kukkuta and Pavirlya. 
For a number of years they entertained five hundred ascetics from 
Himava, during the rainy season, until one year the ascetics, hearing 
from a tree-sprite, who had been one of AnathaplpfUui’s labourers, 
of the arising of the Buddha, informed Ghosaka and his friends of their 
determination to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The ascetics went on 
ahead, followed by Ghosaka and the others, bearing all kinds of gifts. 
They all heard the Buddha preach, became sotapannas, and invited the 
Buddha to Kosambi. On the invitation being accepted, they built 
residences for the Buddha and the monks at Kosambi, that built by 
Ghosaka being called Ghoslt&r&ma.* 

was the householder in charge of the refectory from which 
Ghosaka had food daily distributed to the needy, and Sumana was 
Ghosaka's gardener.^ 

Ghosaka is mentioned as an example of a man possessing pufifiiddhi. 
He could not have been killed even if stabbed in seven places.® 

See also Ghosita Sutta. 

» DhA. i. 169 If.; PsA. 604 flf. | * DhA. i. 189. 

» DhA. i., 203 ff.; AA. i. 234 f.; MA. i. ® Ibid., 208. 

639 f. ; PsA. 414, etc. ' ® B'lA- 24. 

Ghosita.~Sce Ghosaka (2). 

Ghosita Sutta.— Ghosita-setthi visits Ananda at the Ghositarfima and 

questions him on the Buddha's teaching regarding diversity in elements 
(dhatundnattam). Ananda explains how the three kinds of feelings— 
pleasurable, painful and neutral — arise. ^ 

1 S. iv. 113 f. 

Ghosltarama. — A monastery in Kosambi^ built by Ghosita (Ghosaka, 
q,v.) for the use of the Buddha and the monks. The Buddha often 
stayed there during his visits to Kosambi and numerous incidents are 
mentioned in the books in connection with the monastery. It was because 
of a dispute between two monks of the Ghositarama, one expert in the 
Vinaya and one in the Dhamma, that the first schism arose in the Order, 
driving the Buddha himself to seek quiet in the P&rlleyyaka forest. Even 

1 Vin. i. 337 f.; M. i. 320; DhA. i. 44 ff.; the Kosambi monks were evidently 
somewhat peculiar (see Vin. iv. 197). 
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at other times the Buddha seems to have sought solitude in this forest 
during his sojourns at the OhositSrama.* It was here that the Buddha 
decreed the ukhhepaniyakamma for Channa, who refused to acknowledge 
and atone for his offences,* and here that he laid down the procedure in 
that connection to be followed. Devadatta was at Ghositarama when he 
first conceived the idea of using AJ&tasattu for his own ends.* The 
Buddha was there at the time and it is said that the devaputta Kakudha 
appeared before Mah&moggdlfina to warn him of Devadatta's schemes. 
The information was reported to the Buddha, who warned Moggallana 
not to pass it on to others. The Buddha then proceeded to tell Moggal- 
lana of the five kinds of teachers which appear in the world.* Ananda 
is several times spoken of as staying in the Ghositarama, sometimes with 
the Buddha, sometimes alone. On one such occasion he asks the Buddha 
why women should suffer from certain disabilities as compared with 
men.* And again, ^ what are the circumstances which conduce to ease 
(phdsuvihdra) in the case of monks ? Could it be said of a follower of 
the Buddha that his attainments depend on the length of time during 
which he has observed the Buddha’s teachings ? Once Ananda visits,* 
at her request, a nun living near by reported to be ill and enamoured 
of him. The mere sight of him causes her recovery, but he preaches 
to her on the impermanent nature of the body and makes her realise 
the truth.* Among those who visit Ananda at the Ghositarama and 
discuss various matters with him are mentioned Ghosita (S. iv. 113), 
U9^bha (S. v. 271 f .), a householder, follower of the Allvikas(A. i. 217 f.), 
and Bhaddaji A. iii. 202). Udayi twice visits him there, once to ask 
for a description of consciousness (S. iv. 169 f.), and again to quote a 
verse uttered by Pafiealaca^da devaputta and to ask Ananda to explain 
it (A. iv. 449). We find him also joining in a discussion which ensued 
on a sermon to the monks by Ananda (A. iv. 426 f.). Udayi preached 
to large audiences at the Ghositarama and was evidently appreciated, 
for we find Ananda reporting it to the Buddha and being told that it 
is no easy matter to preach to a large assembly with acceptance (A. iii, 
184 f.). The Yttganaddha Sutta is a discourse preached by Ananda to 
the monks at the Ghositarama of his own accord (A. ii. 156 f.). Ghanna 
is several times mentioned in connection with incidents taking place 
at the Ghositarama. Mention has already been made of the ukhhepa- 
niyakamma declared on him. A devoted householder,^* wishing to build 

• See, 6.gr., S. iii. 96 f. * Ibid., iv. 37 f. 

» Vin. ii. 21 f. • Ibid., iL 144 f. 

* Ibid., 184 f. Vin. iii 165 £.; mention is made 

^ A. iii. 122 f. : of other misdemeanonrB whioh he oom- 

' * A. ii. 82. I mitted in order to have a fine vih&ra 

^ Ibid., iii 132 f. ! (Vin. iv. 47). 
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a vihara for him» asked him for a site. Channa started cutting down 
trees and other things, in order to clear the site, and this led to great 
uproar. On another occasion he is reported to the Buddha for refusing 
to listen to his colleagues and the Buddha chides him.^^ It was when 
Channa was at the Ohositarama that Ananda came, at the bidding of 
the monks, to inflict on him the hrahmaiw!f4^}^ 

Among others mentioned as staying at the Ohositarama are H&sila, 
Savltfhaf Nftrada, in the company of Ananda (S. ii. 115)» Pl^^oia Bh&- 
radvija — who converts Udena when the latter comes to see him (S. iv. 
110 f.) and earns the Buddha’s praises for his attainments (S. v. 224) — 
Siriputta and Upavina (S. v. 76), and B&hlya and Anuruddha (A. ii. 239). 
Anuruddha is there at the time of the schism of the KosambI monks 
but refuses to intervene. He indulges, instead, in his powers of clairvoy- 
ance and mention is made of a visit paid to him by the Manipak&ylka- 
devas. 

Dftsaka and a number of other monks were once staying in the 
Ohositarama; on learning that Khemaka lies ill in the Badarikar&ma, 
one gdvuta away, the others send Dasaka several times to and fro to ask 
various questions of Khemaka. In the end, Khemaka himself comes 
to them to solve their difficulties.^^ 

See also Kosamblya Sutta, J&Uya Sutta, Sandaka Sutta, Upakkllesa 
Sutta and Sekha Sutta, Dalhadhamma Jataka, Kosambi Jfttaka and 
Surip&na Jataka, all preached while the Buddha was staying at the 
Ohositarama. 

Thirty thousand monks from the Ohositarama, under the leadership of 
Unidhammarakkhita, were present at the foundation of the Mah& Thupa at 
Anurddhapura.“ 

Vin iii. 77, also iv, 35 f., 113. See j i“ A. iv. 262 f. 

also S. iii. 132 f. I i* S. iii. 126 f. 

1* Vin. ii. 292. ' i® Mhv. xxix. 34. 

C. 

Cakka Peyy&la. — The seventh chapter of the Sacca Samyutta} When 
the Buddha’s teaching disappears, the SamyuUa Nikdya, from the 
Cakka Peyydla down to the Oghataraffra, will be among the earliest 
portions to disappear.* 

1 S. y. 456-8. * VibhA. 432 

Cakka Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya} 

1 A. ii. 32-44. 
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Cakkadaha.— The home of the Cakkaratana (q,v.) of a Oakkavattl.^ 

1 J. iv. 232. 

Oakkana. — An updsaka of Ceylon. While he was a boy, his mother 
once fell grievously ill and the doctors ordered her hare's flesh. Cakkana 
was sent by his brother into the field, where he caught a hare which, 
however, out of compassion he set free. His brother blamed him, but 
Cakkana cured his mother by a saccakiriydy saying that, inasmuch as he 
had never deprived anything of life, by the power of that truth his 
mother should recover.^ Cakkana’s abstinence is one that was maintained 
“ in spite of opportunity " {sampattivirati) and when he had not under- 
taken to observe any precept.® 

^ SA. ii. 112; the aiory is slightly different in MA. i. 165. 

2 DhsA., p. 103. 

Cakkaratana. — One of the seven treasures of a Cakkavatti 
When a Cakkavatti is born into the world, the Cakkaratana appears 
before him from the Cakkadaha, travelling through the air.^ Tlie Cak- 
karatana is the Cakkavatti's chief symbol of office; on its appearance 
before him, he sprinkles it with water and asks it to travel to the various 
q^uarters of the world, winning them for him. This the Cakkaratana 
does, carrying with it through the air the Cakkavatti with his fourfold 
army. Wherever the Cakkaratana halts, all the chiefs of that quarter 
acclaim the Cakkavatti as their overlord and declare their allegiance to 
him. Having thus traversed the four quarters of the earth, it returns 
to the Cakkavatti’s capital, and remains fixed as an ornament on the 
open terrace in front of his inner apartments.® 

The Commentaries® contain lengthy descriptions of the Cakkaratana: 
it is shaped like a wheel, its nave is of sapphire, the centre of which 
shines like the orb of the moon, and round it is a band of silver. It 
has one thousand spokes, each ornamented with various decorations; 
its tyre is of bright coral; within every tenth spoke is a coral staff, 
hollow inside, which produces the sounds of the fivefold musical instru- 
ments when blown upon by the wind. On the staff is a white parasol, 
on either side of which arc festoons of flowers. When the wheel moves, 
it appears like three wheels moving one within the other. 

When a Cakkavatti dies of leaves the world, the Cakkaratana disap- 
pears from the sight of men for seven days; it gives warning of h. Cakka- 
vatti's impending death by slipping from its place some time before 

^ J. iV. 232, but see VepuUa. * D. ii. 173 f.; M. iii. 173 fi. 

’ IC,g., BA. ii. 617 ff.; MA. ii. 942 ff. 
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the event/ When his successor has lived righteously for seven days, 
it reappears/ 

It is the most precious and the most honoured thing in the world/ 

* D. iii. 59 f; MA. ii. 885. ^ D. iii. 64. * UdA. 356. 

Cakkavatti. — See article in the Appendix. 

Oakkavattl Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Bojjhanga SamyuUa} 

1 S. V. 08-102. 

1. Cakkavatti Sutta (also called Pacetana Sutta). There was once 
a king called Pacetana who asked his wheelwright to make a pair of 
wheels for a battle which was to take place six months later. When 
but six days remained of this period, only one wheel had been made, 
but the other was finished within the stipulated time. Pacetana thought 
that both wheels were alike, but the wheelwright proved to him that the 
one he had made hurriedly was faulty in various ways, owing to the 
crookedness of its parts. The Buddha identified himself with the 
wheelwright and declared that one must be free from all crookedness 
in order not to fall away from the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

1 A. i. 109 f. 

2. Cakkavatti Sutta. — With the appearance of a Cakkavatti there 
appear seven treasures in the world; similarly, with the appearance of 
a Tathagata there appear the seven treasures of wisdom — mindfulness, 
searching of the Dhamma, energy, zest, tranquillity, concentration, 
equanimity.^ 

1 S. V. 99. 

Cakkavattisibanada Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Hatuli. It 

is a sermon on the necessity of living in accordance with the Dhamma, 
with the Dhamma as one's refuge. The Sutta contains the story of 
the Cakkavatti Dalhanemi and his eldest son, and the manner in which 
a Cakkavatti administers the law, ruling by righteousness, over a people 
made virtuous by his instruction. But, later, there is a gradual corrup- 
tion of morals, followed by the decay and destruction of human life with 
all its attendant comforts. This is followed by a gradual restoration of 
virtuousness, accompanied by the return of prosperity and longevity. 
The Sutta also records the prophecy of the coming of the Buddha 
Metteyya.^ It is said® that at the end of this discourse twenty thousand 
monks became arahants and eighty-four thousand others realised the 
Truth. 


^ D. iii. 58 ff. 


> DA. iii. 858. 


53 
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1. Cakkavtta Jttaka (No. 434). — A greedy crow, dissatisfied with the 
fish from the Ganges, flew to the Himalaya and there, seeing two golden- 
coloured geese {cakkavdka)^ asked what they fed on that they should 
be so beautiful. The geese replied that not food but character made 
people comely; the crow was too greedy ever to be beautiful. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk who went from house 
to house in search of dainty food, frequenting the dwellings of the rich. 
The monk is identified with the crow.^ 

^ J. iii. 620-4; c/. Kaka Jataka. 

2. Cakkavika Jataka (No. 451). — Similar to the above. The reason 
given for the colour of the crow was that his heart was full of fear and 
sin and that he had done evil in past lives. The greedy monk always 
went about looking for invitations.^ 

1 J. iv. 70-2. 


Cakkavfi}a. — The name given to a whole world-system, there being 
countless such systems. Each Cakkavala is twelve hundred and three 
thousand, four hundred and fifty yojanas in extent and consists of the 
earth, two hundred and four thousand nahutas of yojanas in volume, 
surrounded by a region of water four hundred and eight thousand nahutas 
of yojanas in volume. This rests on air, the thickness of which is nine 
hundred and sixty thousand nahutas of yojanas. In the centre of the 
Cakkavala is Mount Sineru, one hundred and sixty-eight yojanas in 
height, half of which is immersed in the ocean. Around Sineru are 
seven mountain ranges, Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, 
Nemlndhara, Vinataka and Assakan^. The mountains are inhabited 
by the Regent Gods (Maharajas) and their followers, the Takkhas. 
Within the Cakkavaja is the Hlmava mountain, one hundred leagues 
high, with eighty-four thousand peaks. Surrounding the whole Cakka- 
va}a is the Cakkavfi|asil&. Belonging to each Cakkavala is a moon, 
forty-nine leagues in diameter, a sun of fifty leagues, the Tavatiipsabha- 
vanai the Asurabhavana, the Aviclmahantraya and the four mahddlpas — 
Jambudlpa, Aparagoyfina, Pabbavldeha and Uttarakuru, each mahadipa 
surrounded by . five hundred minor dipas. Between the Cakkavalas 
exist the Lokantarikaniraya»^ In each Cakkavala are four Regent 
Gods (Catt.ftro Hahftr&Ja).* A sun can illuminate only one Cakkavala; 
the rays of light from the Buddha's body can illuminate all the Cakka- 
valas.* 

1 SA. ii. 442 f.; DhsA. 297 f. > AA. i. 439. ’ Ibid., 440. 
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L Oakkhtt Sutta.— Preached to Rftliula at Jetavana. The Buddha 
shows him how the eye and all the other senses are fleeting and lead to 
unhappiness. The well-taught disciple should, therefore, be repelled 
by the senses.^ 

1 8. ii. 244, also 249. 

2. Cakkhu Sutta. — The eye and all the other senses are impermanent. 
He who has faith in these doctrines, or has seen them moderately with 
his insight, is assured of perfection; he who has realised them is a stream- 
winner, bound for enlightenment.^ 

^ 8. ii. 225. 

3. Cakkhu Sutta.— In the arising and the rebirth of the eye lies the 
origin of suflering, disease, decay and death; so also with the other senses. 
The cessation of these states is brought about by the cessation in the birth 
of the senses.^ 

1 8. uL 228. 

4. Cakkhu Sutta. — The desire and lust arising in the eye and in the 
other senses mean corruption of the heart. By putting away such 
corruption can the truth be realised.^ 

1 8. iii. 232. 

Cakkhupala Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a landowner, 
Mahi Suvanna of S&vatthi, and was called Maha-P&la (major Pala), his 
brother being CuUa-P&la. The boys were called Pala on account of being 
born through the favour of a tree deity. Maha-Fala heard the Buddha 
preach at Jetavana and entered the Order. After five years of novitiate 
he went with sixty others to a woodland spot to meditate. There he 
fell a victim to ophthalmia and was prescribed for by a doctor; but ho 
neglected his eyes, devoting his whole time to the duties of recluseship. 
He became an arahant but lost the sight of his eyes, hence his name. 
Later, Cakkhupala’s colleagues returned to Savatthi and, at his own 
re<][uest, Cakkhupala's brother sent his nephew Palita, ordained as a 
monk, to fetch him. On the way through the forest, Palita was attracted 
by the song of a woodcutter’s wife and, bidding his uncle wait, went and 
sinned with her. When Cakkhupala, by questioning the novice, learnt 
of this, he refused to be accompanied by him, even though he should 
die on the way. Sakka’s throne was heated, and he led the Elder safely 
to Savatthi, where he was looked after by his brother to the end of his 
days.^ It is said* that in a previous birth he had been a physician, and 

^ Thag. 96; ThagA. i. 196 f. 

* DhA. i. 16 ff., where several details are given regarding Gakkhup&la which are not 
mentioned here. 
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because a woman, whose disease of the eye he had cured, tried to cheat 
him out of his promised reward, he gave her a drug which completely 
ruined her eyes. 

CUdchulola-Brahmadatta. — King of Benares. He was very fond of 
watching dancing and had three dancing halls where girls and women, 
of various ages, danced for his pleasure. One day he noticed a house- 
holder’s wife who had come to watch the dance and longed to possess 
her. On realising the wickedness of his desire, he renounced the kingdom 
and became a Facceka Buddha. His JJdanagdthd is included in the 
Khaggavisana Sutta.^ 

1 SN. vfl. 03; SNA. i. 116 f.; Ap. i., p. 11 (vs. 37); ApA. i. 160 f. 

CaAkama Sutta. — The five advantages of a cankama (cloister) : it trains 
one to travel, encourages striving, it is healthy, it improves digestion 
and promotes concentration.^ 

^ A. iii. 29. 

CaAkamadSyaka Thera. — An arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he made 
a magnificent cloistered walk for Atthadassi Buddha. For three kappas 
he was king of the gods and was three times Cakkavatti.^ 

^ Ap. i. 99. 

Canki. — A nhahdsdla brahmin, contemporary of the Buddha, rciputed 
for his great learning and highly esteemed in brahmin gatherings — e.y., 
at lechanaAgala^ and at Manasakata.^ He is mentioned together with 
such eminent and wealthy brahmins as Tarukkha, Pokkharasadi, 
JApussoni and Todeyya.^ Canki lived in the brahmin village of Opasada, 
on a royal fief granted him by Pasenadi. When the Buddha came to 
Opasada, Canki visited him, in spite of the protests of his friends and 
colleagues, and on this occasion was preached the CaAki Sutta.^ We 
are not told that Canki ever became a follower of the Buddha, though 
Buddhaghosa*^ says that he held the Buddha in great esteem. 

^ SN., p. 116. * Ibid., ii. 104 ff. 

* D. i. 236. ^ MA. i. 394; this also appears from 

’ E.g., M. ii. 202. the introductory part of the Canki Sutta. 

CaAki Sutta. — CaAki, with a large company of brahmins, visits the 
Buddha at Opasada and finds him conversing with some eminent and 
aged brahmins. A young brahmin, called K&pa(hikl^ frequently in- 
terrupts the conversation and is rebuked by the Buddha. Canki tells 
the Buddha that the youth is a very clever scholar and obtains for him 
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a chance of questioning the Buddha. The Buddha declares that the 
brahmin pretensions to possess the sole truth are vain, and goes on to 
explain how a man can come to have faith in truth, then gain enlighten- 
ment with regard to it, and finally attain the truth itself by means of 
practice and development. At the end of the discourse Eapathika 
declares himself a follower of the Buddha.^ 

1 M. ii. 164 ff. 

CaAkolapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of VlpassI Buddha 
he was known as Nfirada-Kassapa and offered the Buddha a cankola- 
flower. Seventy-four kappas ago he was a king named Romasa/ 

^ Ap. i. 216. 

Caftgotakiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he lived near 
the sea, and seeing Siddhattha Buddha, gave him a bouquet of flowerA^ 

1 Ap. i. 236. 

1. Canfa. — A headman (gdma^i) of Sftvatthi. He came to see the 
Buddha at Jetavana and asked him why some people earned the reputation 
of being wrathful and others of being kindly. The Buddha explained 
that the one man gives way to passion, resentment and illusion; therefore, 
others harass him; he shows vexation and comes to be called wrathful. 
The other shows opposite qualities and is called kindly (surata)} The 
Commentary says* that the name Canda was given to the gdmarii by 
the Elders who compiled the texts. 

1 S. iv. 306. > SA. iii. 99. 

2. Canfa.— See Paficalacan^a. 

Cap^A Sutta. — Describes the visits of the gamani Cappa to the Buddha. 
See Cappa (1). 

Cappakali. — A nun, well known for her quarrelsome propensities. 
She was a friend of Thullanandi, during whose absence the other nuns 
once expelled Candakall from their midst. This act was greatly resented 
by Thullananda and Candakall was readmitted.^ She is several times 
mentioned as starting quarrels with other nuns, and when they disagreed 
with her she threatened to denounce the Buddha and the nuns and to 
join some other Order, declaring that there were other Orders which 
were, in every way, as good as the Buddha’s. Once, when some of her 
colleagues asked her if she had seen something lost by them, she cursed 

1 Vin. iv. 230. 
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them roimdly and started to weep and create a scene.* She was charged 
with frequenting gatherings of laymen,* and it is said* tiiat she joined 
Thullananda in various vicious practices. She once applied for permission 
to ordain nuns {rntthapafiasammuti) but was refused, and on discovering that 
other nuns had obtained this permission she became violently abusive.* 

* Vin. iv. 270, 277. I • Ibid., 333. 

» Ibid., 293, 309. I Ibid., 331. 

Caqi^agimaqi,— See G&maqleaQfa. 

Oapd&^ppajlota. — King of Avanti in the time of the Buddha. His 
name was Pajjota, the sobriquet being added on account of his violent 
temper. Once, when ill with jaundice, he asked Bimbls&ra to lend him 
the services of JIvaka, as no other doctor could cure him. The cure for 
the malady was ghee, for which Pajjota had a strong aversion. Jivaka, 
therefore, decided to administer it disguised in an astringent decoction, 
and obtained the king’s permission to use any of the royal animals or to 
leave the city at any time he wished, on the plea that he must go in 
search of various medicines. When all preparations were complete, 
Jivaka gave the king the medicine and escaped on Bhaddavatlkft,^ the 
king’s she-elephant, before the truth was discovered. The king sent 
Kftka in pursuit, but Jivaka gave Kaka a purgative and so delayed his 
return until the medicine had taken effect on the king. Later, when 
Pajjota was cured, he sent Jivaka many costly presents, including a 
garment of Siveyyaka cloth.* 

King XJdena was Pajjota's rival in splendour, and Pajjota decided to 
take him captive by taking advantage of his fondness for elephants. 
The plan succeeded and Udena was taken prisoner, but in the end Udena 
eloped with Pajjota’s daughter, V&suladatta, and made her his queen 
consort.* Besides the she-elephant and the slave Kaka, already men- 
tioned, Pajjota had three other fleet-footed conveyances: two mares, 
Celakapthi and Mufijakesi, both capable of travelling one hundred leagues 
a day, and an elephant, NSliglrl, able to go one hundred and twenty 
leagues a day. In a past birth Pajjota had been the servitor of a certain 
chief. One day, when the chief was returning from the bath, he saw a 
Pacceka Buddha leaving the city, where he had begged for alms without 
receiving anything. The chief hurried home and, finding that his meal 
was ready, sent it to the Pacceka Buddha by the hand of his fleet- 
footed servant. The servant travelled with all possible haste and, 
having given the meal to the Pacceka Buddha, expressed certain wished, 

^ The elephant could travel fifty I > Vin. i. 276 fl.; AA. i. 216. 

yojanaB in one day, and Kaka, sixty. | * For details see a.v. Vlsidfidatti. - 
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as tba result of which in this birth he gained possession of the five con- 
veyances. He had authority equal to the power of the sun's rays.^ 
His last wish was that he should partake of the Truth realised by the 
Pacceka Buddha.* 

M a M Kaoefina was the son of Pajjota's chaplain and later succeeded 
to his father's post. When the king heard of the Buddha's appearance 
in the world, he sent Kaccana with seven others to the Buddha, to bring 
him to Ujjeni. But the Buddha sent Kaccana and his companions, 
now become arahants, to preach to the king and establish the Sasana 
in Avanti. The mission was successful. The Theragaiha contains 
stanzas uttered by the Thera in admonition to the king. It is said that 
the king had faith in the brahmins and held sacrifices involving the 
slaughter of animals; he was wicked in his deeds. One night he had a 
dream which frightened him and went to the Thera to have it explained. 
The Thera told him of the necessity for leading a virtuous life. We are 
told that from that day the king abandoned his evil ways and lived 
righteously.* 

According to the Dulva,^ Pajjota was the son of Anantanemi and was 
bom on the same day as the Buddha. He was called Pajjota (Pradyota), 
because at the time of his birth the world was illumined as if by a lamp. 
He became king of Ujjeni at the time of the Buddha’s Enlightenment.* 
He had a minister called Bharata, a clever mechanic.* 

It would appear from the Satnantapasadika}^ that Pajjota was born 
as the result of an ascetic, or some other holy person, having touched 
the navel of his mother. 

Pajjota was the friend of Bimbisara, and when the latter was put to 
death by AJfitasattu, Pajjota seems to have made preparations to wage 
war on Ajatasattu. The defences of Rijagaha were strengthened to meet 
the threatened attack, but nothing further happened.^^ 

The Sarabhafiga Jataka'* mentions a king Candapajjota, in whose 
dominion was LambaeQlaka, where lived the ascetic Salissara. This 
either refers to another king of the same name or, more probably, it 
is an attempt to identify Lambaculaka with some place in the country 
over which Pajjota ruled in the time of the Buddha. 


^ This may be another explanation of i 
the nickname Ca^da- 
B DhA. i. 106 ff. 

• Thag. vs. 496-601; ThagA. i. 483 ff.; 
AA. i. 116 f. 


^ Rockhill, op. cit., 17. 

* Ibid,, 32, n. 1. 

• Ibid., 70, n. 1. 

Sp. i. 214. 

“ M. iii. 7. “ J- V. 133. 


Oa^dalahappa.— A locality in Kosala; it was the residence of Dhftnafijinl 
and of Saftgbava. The Buddha once paid a visit there and stayed in 
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the Todeyyanamtevana. Safigarava went to see him, and on that occasion 
was preached the SaAgftrava Sutta/ 

^ M. ii. 209 f. 

CaQfavaJJi. — ^The son of a minister of P&taliputta and friend of Slggava. 
The friends entered the Order under Sopaka and became very accom- 
plished. Later, Ca^davajji taught Moggaliputta-Tlssa the Sutta- and 
the Abhidhamma-Pitakas.^ 

^ Mhv. V. 99, 121, 129, 150; Dpv. iv. 46; v. 58, 70, 86; Sp. i. 36, 40, 235. 

Capf&la Sutta. — He who is without faith, without morals, is a diviner 
by curious ceremonies, believes in luck and not deeds, who seeks outside 
the Order for persons worthy of gifts — such a man is a canddla among 
laymen. The person possessing the opposite qualities is like a lotus.^ 

1 A. iu. 206. 

Capdftlatlssa-mah&bhaya. — According to the Anguttara Commentary,^ 
there was once a period of great disaster in Ceylon, known as the 
Ca^dala-tissabhaya. There was no food to be had, and Sakka provided 
the monks with a raft on which to cross the sea. Sixty monks, however, 
remained in Ceylon, guarding the scriptures. Twelve years later, when 
the danger was past, the monks who had left the land returned and 
dwelt in the Mandalarama in Kallagama (Kalakagama ?). There the 
two parties of monks met and, on comparing their records of the scriptures, 
these were found not to diffcjr by so much as a syllable or even a single 
letter. 

Comparison of this story with the account given elsewhere® of the 
Brih map atlssaeorabhaya strongly suggests that both refer to the 
same account. For details see s.v. Br&hmanatissa. 

1 AA. i. 52. * E.g., VibhA. 445 ff. 

Cap^fisoka. The name given to Asoka, because he so cruelly killed 
his brothers. The name was later changed into Dhamm&soka/ 

1 Mhv. V. 189. 

1. CanfL — One of the chief women supporters of NSrada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. X. 25. 

2. Ca^^i. — A name given to the goddess KUakappI, daughter of 
Virpakkha. She was so called because of her temper.^ 

^ J. iii. 259. 
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3. CaQfl.— See PafieUaea^fl. 

— One of the gates erected in Pulatthlpura by Parakka- 
mabUlu I. It was brightly painted.^ Ca^^i is one of the names of 
Durga, Siva’s wife. 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 161; Ixxix. 46. 

Capforapa. — A mountain in the Himalaya region. The Bodhisatta^ 
as an elephant, once lived there looking after his mother.^ 

1 J. iv. 90, 93. 

Catassa Sutta. — There are foui* elements — earth, water, heat, air.^ 

1 S. ii. 169. 

CatukuQ^Uut-Biraya. — A description of the sufferings undergone by 
a child while in its mother’s womb. The foetus has to lie bent in four 
(caUiJcuit^na), hence the name.^ 

^ J. iii. 243 f. 

Catueakka Sutta. — A deva asks how there can be escape from the 
body. By the destruction of craving, answers the Buddha.^ The body 
is here spoken of as a “ four-wheeled thing.” The Commentary* explains 
that it refers to the four types of deportment- — standing, sitting, lying, 
going. 

1 S. i. 16. * SA. i. 42. 

Catudvara Jataka (No. 439). — Contains the story of Mittavlndaka 

The Jataka probably derives its name from the fact that the Ussada- 
nlraya, where Mittavindaka was destined to suffer, looked like a city 
with four gates, surrounded by a wall. For the introductory story 
see the Oljjha Jataka. The story is sometimes called the Hahi Mitta^ 
vlndaka Jfttaka.^ 

^ E,g,, J. i. 363; iii. 206. 

Catunlkaylka-Tissa. — A monk of Ceylon. He lived in the KoUtavlhiray 
while his elder brother, Dattabhaya, lived in the Potaliyavihara. Once 
Tissa fell ill and, sending for his brother, asked for a brief formula for 
meditation. Dattabhaya recommended meditation on kabalinkdhara and 
Tissa soon became an arahant.^ His teacher was Mahatipitakatthera.* 

^ AA. i. 243. • Sp. iii. 696. 

Catunikiylka-Bhapflka Thera. — Evidently a well-known commentator. 
He is quoted as an authority in the Samyutta Commentary} 

1 SA. i. 17. 
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1. Oatuinrlvatta.— Another name for the Bahudhfttuka Sutta.^ 

1 M. iii. 67. 

I 


2. Cataparivatta. — One of the suttas not included in the Three 
Recensions.^ 


1 Sp. iv. 742. 


Catuposathlka J&taka. — This is given as the title of the four hundred 
and forty-first Jataka and it is there stated that it will be described in 

the Puppaka Jataka/ 

No such separate Jataka exists and it is, probably, another name for 
the Vldhurapapfita J&taka, which, in its present form, seems to be a 
conglomeration of various legends which were once separate stories, 
each with its own title. The Catuposathika Jataka was evidently one 
such story, which was later included in the Vidhura Jataka, as its first 
section, and came to be known as the Catuposathlkakhanfa (see below) 
of that Jataka. The first stanza of the Catuposathika Jataka is quoted 
in the Catuposathika-khanda.* 

1 J. iv. 14. * J. vi. 267. 


Catuposathikarkhap^a. — The first section of the Vidhurapappita 
J&taka. It relates how Sakka^ the Naga king, the Garula king, and 
Qhanafijaya Koravya, practised various virtues and asked Vidhura to 
judge as to their respective goodness.^ 

1 J. vi. 262. 

Catubh&nav&ra. — A compilation of twenty-seven extracts from the 
five Nikdyas, chiefly from the Khuddaka Pdtha. It also includes several 
suttas and all the well-known Parittas (q.v.). The date of compilation 
and the author are not known. There is a commentary to the book 
called the S&rattharSamuccaya, written by a pupil of Ananda Vanaratana 
Thera, and a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eighteenth century, written 
by Saranafikara Sahghar&ja.^ 

^ See Introd. to 8dratiha-8amuccaya (H.B.S.); also Gv. 65, 76. 

Catumatta J&taka (No. 187). — Two geese from CittakQta once used a 
certain tree as a perch, whenever they approached it, and became friendly 
with the spirit of the tree, who was the Bodhisatta. They talked to- 
gether about religion until a jackal came and interrupted them. Then 
the geese flew away and did not return. 

The story was told of an old monk who interrupted a conversation 
betw;een S&rlputta and Moggall&na. The monk was the jackal.^ 

1 J. ii. 106 f. 
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CMsrakklia. — One of the dogs whom the goat proposed 

to take with her on her visit to the jackal Pfttiniaqisa.' For details 
see the PAtlmaqisa J&taka. In the Bgveda, Gaturaksa is -mentioned 
as one of Yama's dogs.* 

^ J. iii. 636. * J&taka transl. iii. 318, n. 1. 


Oaturirakkhi. — The OandhavatMo^ mentions a commentary written 
on this work. 


1 pp. 66, 76. 


Catosimapera-vatthn.— A compilation by ftt^ibhivaqua SaAg^iariJa.^ 

^ Bode, op, eU,, 78. For the story see DhA. iv. 176 f. 


CatossUi. — A quadrangular hall, forming a part of the Mah&vlhira 
and serving as a refectory for the monks. It was erected on one of the 
spots where the earth trembled when sprinkled with flowers by Hahlnda. 
Mahinda declared that in the time of the three previous Buddhas gifts, 
brought from all parts of the Island, were collected there and offered to 
the Buddhas and their followers.^ It is not known who built the hall, 
but it was restored by Vasabba.* The Mahdvamsa-Tikd says* that 
earth from under the lintel of the Catussala was used to make the vessels 
in which were placed the utensils employed in the coronation ceremony 
of the kings of Ceylon. 

^ Mhv. XV. 47 ff. * Ibid,, xxxv. 88. » p. 307. 


Catttro MahSraJftno.— See CStummaharaJiki. 


1. Canda. — A king, one of the chief lay supporters of Kobfafifia 
Buddha.^ 

BuA. 114. 


2. Canda. — Chief lay supporter of Sikhi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xxi. 122; but BuA. (204) calls him Nsnda. 


3. Canda. — One of the palaces occupied by Sumaftgala 
last lay life.^ 


1 Bu. V. 22. 


Buddha in his 


4. Canda. — A ma^ava, son of a rich brahmin, Suelndara. Canda 
and his friend, Subhadda, became arahants at the first assembly of 
KoQfafifia Buddha.* 


1 BuA. 110 f. 
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6. Cauda. — The moon; generally spoken of as a deva. See OaDdlmL 

6. Oanda. — The Bodhisatta, bom as a kinmra. For details see t'he 

Canda-klnnara J&taka. 


7. Canda. — A mountain in Himava, where lived the kinnara, Canda, 
with his wife/ It is also called Candaka* and Candapassa/ 

^ J. iv. 283, 288. * J. V. 162. » Ibid., 38. 

8. Canda. — A brahmin, father of Vidhurapapflta.^ 

1 J. vi. 262. 


9. Canda. — One of the palaces occupied by 
last lay life/ 


^ Bu. xxiv. 22. 


Sumana Buddha in his 


10. Canda. — Younger brother of Sariputta and a member of the Order.' 

1 DhA. ii. 188. 


11. Canda. — Son of the brahmin Pap^ula. He later became the 
chaplain of Panfukabhaya.' 

1 Mhv. X. 26, 79. 

12. Canda.— See Candakumara. 


Canda or Candima Sutta. — Just as the moon is brighter far than the 
stars, so is earnestness the best of profitable conditions.' 

1 S. V. 44. 

1. Candaka. — Another name for Canda (Candakumara). 

2. Candaka. — The palace of King Sivi.' 

1 J. iv. 411. 

3. Candaka. — The palace of AAgati, king of Videha/ v.Z. Canda/ 

1 J. vi. 229, 230, 231. > Ibid., 242. 

4. Candaka. — One of the palaces to be occupied by the future Buddha 

Metteyya.' 


^ Anagatsvaipaa, vb. 46. 
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CandaMnnara Jfttaka (No. 485).— Once tlie Bodhisatta, bom as a 
kinnara named Canda, lived with his mate Candft in the Canda mountain 
in Himava. One day, while they were disporting themselves near a 
little stream, singing and dancing, the king of Benares, who had gone 
hunting, saw Canda and fell in love with her. So he shot Canda with 
an arrow, and when Canda lamented aloud at the sight of her dead 
husband, the king revealed himself and offered her his love and his 
kingdom. Canda scorned the offer and protested to the gods that they 
should have allowed harm to befall her husband. Sakka’s throne was 
heated by her such great loyalty and, coming in the guise of a brahmin, 
he restored to Canda his life. 

The king was Anuruddha and Canda was Rihulamati. The story 
was related by the Buddha when he visited his father's palace at 
Kapilavatthu and heard from Suddhodana how devotedly Rahulamata 
had continued to love the Buddha. He said it was not the first time 
that she had shown her undying affection.^ 

1 J. iv. 282 ff.; DhA. i. 97. 

1. Candakumara. — The son and viceroy of Ekaraja, king of Pupphavati 

(Benares). He was the Bodhisatta. For his story see the Khapd&h&la 
Jfttaka/ It is also given in the Gariyd Pitaka^ as the Candakumara- 
carlya, Canda is sometimes referred to as Candaka^ and sometimes as 

Candiya/ 

‘ J. Vi. 131 iV. : ® Cyp., p. 144. 

“ p. 77. I * Ibid,, 137, 152, 154 

2. Candakumara. — Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and brother 
of Habiipsaka and Suriyakumara. He is identified with S&riputta. For 
details sec the Devadhamma Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 127 ff.; DhA. iii. 73 flF. 


Candakumara Cariya.— Sec Candakumara (1). 

Candakumara Jataka. — Another name for the Khap^hala Jdtaka. 

Candagabbha. — One of the seven mountain ranges which must be 
crossed on the way to Gandha m ad a na.^ 

1 SNA. i. 66. 

Candagirl. — A vihara in Ceylon built by Vljayabahu 1/ Geiger* 
identifies it with the Sandagiri Thupa in the Tissa mah&r a m a. 

I lx, 61. * k 220, n. 2. 
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1. Gaiidagutta«— King of Jambudlpa. He belonged to the Morlya 
dynasty and gained the throne through the scheming of Oipakka» who 
slew the rightful. king Dhanananda and his heir Pabbata.^ Candagutta 
reigned twenty-four years and was succeeded by his son BIndusftra. 
His grandson was Asoka.* Candagutta's senior contemporary in Ceylon 
was Pa^fuUbhaya, who died in the fourteenth year of Candagutta's 
reign.* The Milinia^ mentions a soldier BhaddasUa, in the service of 
the Nanda royal family, who waged war against Candagutta. In this 
war there were eighty << Corpse Dances in which dead bodies danced. 
The Theragdthd CommerUar^ states that the father of the Thera Teklc- 
Cdiakdri incurred thed ispleasure of Candagutta, who, at the instigation 
of Ca^akka, cast him into prison. 

The Mahavaipsatika gives details . v. 69, 73, 81 ; both the Dpv. and the Sp. 
of how Gapakka contrived to make talk of Pakuptjakabhaya {sic). 
Candagutta king (pp. 181 flf.). « ^ p. 202; see also KcUh&saritsagara i. 

* Mhv. V. 16 ff. I 30. 

^ Dpv. vi. 15; Sp. i. 72; see also Dpv. j * i., p. 440. 


2. Candagutta Thera.— Saddhiviharika of Haha Kassapa Thera. 
His colleague was Surlyagutta.^ 

1 SA. iii. 126. 

3. Candagutta. — One of the eight khattiyas sent by Asoka to accompany 
the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon. He took a prominent part in the celebrations 
when the Tree left P&tallputta,^ and later, on his arrival in Ceylon, was 
appointed by Davftnaippiyatissa to beat the golden drum at the Bodhi- 
tree ceremonies. He was given the office of Malayaraja and the Vira- 
b&hujanapada was bestowed on him for his maintenance.* 

1 Mbv. 162. 8 Jbid.j 166. 


4. Candagutta. — An arahant Thera who came from VanavSsa with 
80,000 others for the foundation of the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura.^ 

^ Mhv. xxix. 42; Dpv. xix. 8. 


Candatitta. — A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of Tamila* 
pupphiya.^ 


^ Ap. i. 197. 


Candadeva.— The third of the Andhakavephudisaputti.^ 

^ J. iv. 81. 


Giuidadein. See Candi. 
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Oandadhaia.— Name of the god Siva/ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 193. 


1. Candana. — A deva, vassal of the Four Regent Qods/ He is 
mentioned as one of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in case of need/ He once visited LomasakaAgiya at the 
NIgrodhSr&ma, questioned him regarding the True Saint, and recited 
to him stanzas learnt when the Buddha preached the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta in Tavatiqisa* (but see below). The SamyuUa Nikdya^ records a 
conversation between Candana and the Buddha and a visit paid 
by Candana to Maha MoggalUna/ Buddhaghosa* says he was an 
updsaka in the time of Kassapa Buddha and offered the four requisites 
to the Buddha and the monks, as a result of which he became a deva. 
It is elsewhere stated^ that in Eassapa's time Candana and Lomasa- 
kahgiya were friends and that both became monks. When Eassapa 
preached the Bhaddekaratta Sutta, Candana asked Lomasakangiya to 
explain it; this he was unable to do, and so made a wish that he should 
be able to explain it in a future birth, Candana wishing that he should 
then ask the questions again. Both wishes were fulfilled. For details 
see LomasakaAgiya (2). 

1 D. ii. 268. * D. iu. 204. , « MA. ii. 951. 


* M. iii. 199 f. 
« S. i. 63. 

» S. iv, 280. 


^ ThagA. i. 84 f. In this version not 
Candana, but Lomasakangiya, expounds 
the Sutta; in M. iii. 199 f. it is Candana. 


2. Candana Thera. — Ho belonged to a rich family in Savatthi, and 
having heard the Buddha preach, became a sotapanna. When a son 
was born to him he joined the Order and took to meditating in the forest. 
Later he dwelt in a charnel-field near Savatthi. There he was visited 
by his wife and child who hoped to win him back, but, seeing them from 
afar, he made a special effort and became an arahant, preaching to his 
wife as she approached.^ 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a tree-sprite, and having seen the Facceka 
Buddha Sudassana, gave him a hutaju'flowGT, He is probably identical 
with Kutajapupphiya Thera of the Apaddna.^ 

^ Thag, VB. 299-302; ThagA. i. 396 f. 
iL 461; the same verses ore also ascribed to Hftrlta. 


3. Candana. — A monk of ninety-one kappas ago to whom Upihana* 
diyaka made a gift of a pair of sandals.^ 

1 Ap.'L 228. 
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1. Candana Sutta. — The devaputta Candana visits the Buddha at 
Jetavana and asks him how one can cross the flood {ogha) and not be 
drowned. By constant efiort and destruction of craving, says the' 
Buddha.^ 

» S. i. 63. 

2. Candana Sutta.-— Candana visits Maha MoggalUna and asks him 
why some beings are born in heaven.^ 

^ S. iv. 280. 

Candanagftma. — A village in Rohana. The nobles of the village took 
part in the festival of the arrival of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon, and in the 
village one of the eight Bodhi-saplings was planted.^ 

1 Mhv. xix. 64, 62; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 161. 

Candanaflgalika. — A lay-disciple of the Buddha in Savatthi. He was 
present when five rajas, including Pasenadi, visited the Buddha and 
asked him which was the highest sensual pleasure. When the Buddha 
had answered their question, Candanangalika obtained his permission 
and uttered a verse in his praise . The raj as thereupon gave Candanangala 
five robes which he presented to the Buddha.^ 

The story is very similar to that of the brahmin PUgiy&ni and the 
verse spoken is the same.^ 

1 S. i. 81 f. a A. iii. 239. 

Candanapasada.~A building in the Maricavattivihara erected by Ma- 
hinda IV. It housed the Hair Belie of the Buddha in a jewelled reliquary. ^ 

^ Cv. liv. 40 f. 

Candanapujaka Thera. — An arahant. He was once a kinmra in 
Candabhaga and lived on flowers. He offered a piece of sandalwood 
to Atthadassi Buddha. 

Fourteen kappas ago he became king three times under the name of 
Rohi]^.^ He is probably identical with Siha Thera.‘ 

1 Ap. i. 166. * ThagA. i. 179. 

Candanamala. — One of the residences occupied by the Buddha.^ 
It was in Sunaparanta and was built of red sandalwood at the instigation 
of Pup^a of Sunaparanta. When the work was completed Fupijia sent 
a flower as message to the Buddha, who came with five hundred monks 
and performed the ceremony of dedication before dawn.* During the 
festival, the Buddha showed the Yamakapatihftriya.* vX CandanasiU. 

1 SNA. ii. 403. a ThagA. i. 168. » Ibid., i. 312. 
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Oandana m M l ya Thera. — An- arahant. He was a brahmin who entered 
the Order at the age of five, becoming an arahant in the tonsure-hall. 
In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was an ascetic who had renounced 
great wealth. Having met the Buddha, he offered him a seat and gave 
him mangoes, sandalwood and ^dZa-flowers. He was once king of the 
city of Vebh&ra.^ He is probably identical with Valliya Thera.* 

^ Ap. ii 423 f. s See ThagA. i. 293. 

Candanas&Ui.— See Candanamdla. 

Candapadumftslri.— See Candapadum&. 

1. Candapadumi. — The chief consort of the Setthi Mep^aka of 
Bhaddlya, and mother of Dhanaffjaya.^ She was, therefore, grandmother 
of Vis&kha. She had been the wife of Me^daka in a previous birth and, 
during a time of famine, had joined him in giving the only meal they 
had between them to a Pacceka Buddha. As a result of this act, the 
rice-pot in her home never became empty, however many people she 
might feed. In previous existences she had entertained the monks 
of various Buddhas, taking a rice-pot in one hand and a spoon in the 
other. Therefore, in her left hand was the sign of the lotus, covering 
the palm, and in her right the sign of the moon. Further, by reason 
of her having fetched and filtered water for the monks, on the sole of 
her left foot was marked a lotus and on the right a moon; hence her 
name, Candapaduma. When the Buddha visited Mei^daka’s house and, 
after the meal, preached to the household, Candapaduma became a 
sotapanna.* She was one of the five persons of great merit (Mah&pufiA&). 
The Visuddhimagga* calls her Candapadumasirl. 

' DhA. i. 386. I ■ AA. i. 219; PbA. 609. 

* Ibid,, iii. 363-86. 1 * ii. 383. 

2. Candapaduma. — Wife of Tiritavaceha and mother of Mah& Kaoeftna.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 465. 

Candapabbata.— See Canda (7). 

1. Caadabhaeft.— A river in India. It was the third river crossed 
by Hahd Kappina and his wife on their way from their own country, 
in the north-west, to SfivatthL* The river was one league deep and one 
wide* and eighteen leagues in length, with a rapid current.* On ite 
bank was a large banyan-tree where the Buddha awaited Kappina s 
» ThagA. i. 608. * DhA. ii. 120. * DA. iii. 877, 878. 
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arrival/ The Milinda* mentions it as one of the ten important rivers 
flowing from the Himfllaya. The name is evidently old, as it occurs in 
several ancient legends/ 

The Gandabhaga is generally identified with the Chenab (the Akesines 
of the Greeks)/ 

* AA. i. 177; 6A. ii. 179. I • E.g,, Ap. i. 75; ThagA.i. 890; ThigA. 

* p. 114. I 9, etc. 

^ Bnt see Ps. of the Brethren 255, n. 1. 

2. Candabhagfl. — A canal constructed by Parakkamab&hu I., flowing 
through the centre of the Lakkhuyyana/ 

» Cv. Ixxix. 48. 

Candabhanu. — A king of Jfivft. He invaded Ceylon in the eleventh 
year of the reign of Parakkamab&hu II. but was defeated in battle by 
Virabfthu/ In the reign of Vijayabahu IV. he appeared once again with 
a large army and, landing at Mah&tittha, marched against the king's 
fortress at Subhagiri, demanding the Tooth Belie, the Bowl Belie and 
the kingdom. But he was again defeated by the Sinhalese forces under 
Vijayabahu and Virabahu.* 

' Hv. Ixziii. 36 ff. 

* Ibid,, Ixxxviii. 69-83. For his later history see JA. xliii. 

Candamitta. — One of the two chief women disciples of Vipassi Buddha.^ 
1 Bu. XX. 29; J. i. 41. 

Candamukha. — One of the descendants of Okkaka.^ 

^ Dpv. iii. 42; Mhy. ii. 13. 

Candamukha-Tlssa. — The Majjhima Commentary contains a reference 
to a king of Ceylon bearing this name. He visited the Chief Elder of 
the Mahavlhara when all the other monks were away, in order to test 
him. The Elder had very weak eyes, but when the king touched his 
feet as would a snake, he remained unafraid and asked who was there. 
The story is related to show that arahants know no fear.^ 

1 MA. ii. 869. 

Candamukha-SIva. — Son of IJanSga and king of Ceylon (103-112 a.o.) 
for eight years and seven months. His wife was Dami]&devl. He was 
killed by his younger brother Yasal&laka-Tlssa. Siva built a tank near 
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was taken captive by the Lambakaf^w, his queen sent the little Canda- 
mukhasiva to the state elephant to be killed by him,- but the elephant 
picked him up and brought about Ilanaga's release.* 

* Dpv. xzi. 44; Mhv. xxxv. 46. * Ibid., tb. 20 fi. 

CawdainwKhl. — Wife of Hettoyya Buddha in his last lay-life.* 

I Anagatsyaqisa, p. 48. 

1. Candavati.— Wife of AssaUyana and mother of MaU Kofthlta.* 

1 Ap. iL 480. 


2. Candavati. — The city wherein, at the SilSrima> Sujdta Buddha 
died.* 


‘ BuA. 171. 


3. Candavati. — The birthplace of Anomadassi Buddha.* There 

Buddha spent his first vasm.* It existed also in the time of 
Samedha Buddha.* It was the capital of King Vtjlt&vl.* 

> J. L 36; Bn. viii. 17; DhA. i. 88; | > BuA. 110. * Ap. ii. 422. 

AA. L 86; aee also Ap. L 70. i * BuA. 111. 

4. Candavati. — ^Daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. The king 
offered her to Loinasa>kassapa on condition that he should perform a 
sacrifice of beasts. Kassapa agreed but later withdrew his consent. 
See the Lomasa-Kassapa Jitaka.* 

1 J. iii. 616 ff.; Mil. 220. 

Candasama.— See CandQpama. 


Candas&rattha-pA.— A Commentary on the Sambandhaclntfi written 
in the fourteenth century by Saddhammafi&pa of Pagan.* 

> P.L.0. 198. 


1. Oandft. — Wife of Sndlnna and mother of Piyadassl Buddha.* In 
the Buidhavamsa* she is called Suoandft. 

* J. L 39. * »v- 16' 


2. Candi. — One of the two chief women disciples of VlpassI Buddha.* 
> J. i. 41 : Bo. XX. 29. 
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3. Oandi. — A hinnan, wife of Canda, the Bodhisatta. See the 
Candakinnara Jfttaka.^ She is sometimes called Caiidl.* 

* J. iv. 283 B. * E.g., J. iv. 284. 

4. Caodi. — Wife of Mah&patipa, king of Benares, and mother of 
Dhanunapila. She is identified with MahapaJ&patl GotamL For details 
see the CuUa Dhanunapila J&taka.* 

^ J. iii. 178 fiF. 

5. Cand&. — Daughter of the Madda-king and chief consort of the ruler 
of Benares. She was the mother of Mugapakkha (Temiya). For details 

see the Mugapakkha Jataka.^ 

1 J. vi. 1 flF. 

6. Candd. — Chief consort of Candakumara daughter 

of the Pafic&la king and the mother of V&SUla. It was her saccakiriya 
which saved her husband from death. She is identified with R&hulam&t&*^ 

1 J. vi. 161 ff. 


7. Candi. — Chief consort of Sutasoma. She is identified with R&hu- 
lam&ta/ 


1 J. V. 177, 182, 192. 


8. Ganda Then, — An arahant. She belonged to a brahmin family 
which had fallen on evil days and she grew up in wretched poverty. Her 
kinsfolk having all died of plague, she eked out a living by begging from 
door to door. One day she came across Patacara who had just finished 
eating. Patacara, seeing her pitiable condition, gave her some food 
and, when she had eaten, discoursed to her. Delighted by Patacara’s 
sermon, Canda renounced the world and soon afterwards attained 
arahantship.' 

1 Thig. vs. 122-26; ThigA., p. 120 f. 

9. Candft. — The kinndn-maiden of whom Brahmadatta became 
enamoured, preferring her to his own wife, Asit&bhu.^ 

^ VibhA. 470 f.; the Aslt&bhU JAtaka (J. ii. 231 f.) does not mention her name. 

1. Candftbha Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a wealthy brahmin 
family of Rijagaha and was called Candabha because from the circle 
of his navel proceeded a light resembling that of the moon's disk. When 
he grew up, the brahmins seated him in a carriage and took him about, 
proclaiming that whoever stroked his body would receive power and 
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glory. By this means they earned much money. One day, in Sftvatfhi, a 
dispute arose between the brahmins and the Buddha's followers as to 
Candabha's supernatural powers, and finally they took him to the 
Buddha for him to settle the quarrel. As Candabha approached the 
Buddha, the light from his body disappeared and Candabha, thinking 
that this was owing to some charm, asked to be taught the same. The 
Buddha stipulated that he should join the Order. Having done so, 
Candabha was asked to meditate on the thirty-two constituent parts 
of the Body. Soon afterwards he became an arahant. 

In a previous birth he was a forester and formed a friendship with a 
merchant to whom he supplied red sandalwood. One day, when he 
visited the merchant in the town, he was taken by him to the place where 
a shrine was being erected over the remains of Kassapa Buddha. The 
forester, making a moon-disk from sandalwood, placed it within the 
shrine. After death, for a whole Buddha-interval, he was in Tavatiipsa 
and was known as the deva Cand&bha/ 

^ DhA. iv. 187. ff.; the SNA. version (ii. 523 ff.) differs from this in several details. 

2. Cand&bha. — Sixteen thousand kappas ago there wore four kings 
of this name, all previous births of Ekadipiya/ 

1 Ap. i. 189. 

Cand&bha Jataka (No. 135). — The Bodhisatta was once an asceiic 
and, at the moment of his death, answered his disciples’ inquiries with the 
words « moonlight and sunlight." When his chief pupil (identified 
with Sariputta) interpreted the words, his colleagues did not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta appeared in mid-air and said that whoever 
meditated on the sun and the moon would be born in the Abhassara 
world.^ 

The Jataka was preached about the interpretation of a problem by 
Sariputta at the gates of Safikassa, 

1 J. i. 474. 

Candilftma. — A monastery in Candavati^ where Buddha 

spent his first vassa,^ 

1 BuA. no. 

Candlki.— Mother of Candlk&putta. See below. 

Oandlk&putta Thera. — A discourse on the teaching of Devadatta, 
delivered by CandiUpiitta to the monks, is recorded in the SlUyflpa 
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Sotta* iq.v,). The Oommentaiy* saja that his mothsT's name was 
ISaadlkiy hence his own. 

^ A. iv. 402 f. * AA. IL 808. 

Candlmasa Sutta.— Becoids the visit of the devapntta Candlmasa to 
the Buddha and the conversation that ensued.' 

1 S. L 61. 

1. Oandlmi, Candlmasa, Canda. — The name of the devaputta whose 
abode (vimdm) is the moon (Canda), sometimes also called Candima. 
The moon is forty-nine leagues in diameter and appears in the world 
at the wish of the Abhassara Brahmas, who are the first inhabitants of 
the earth, hence its name (amhdkam chandam flatvd viya uiUhito, tasma 
cando hotu ti)} Candima is also included among the CUummabftr&Jlka 
devas because he lives in their world.^ There are other devas besides 
Canda who dwell in the moon.’ According to the Bilfirlkosiya J&taka/ 
Siriputta, having once given alms, was born as Canda, while in the 
Sadta&bhojana Jitaka’ it is Moggall&iia who was so bom. The moon 
cannot move in the sky without the permission of Candima, and he can 
stop its movement at will.’ It is said that once, when Candima was 
seized by Rihu Asuilnda, he invoked the Buddha in a verse and the 
iiuddha asked Bahu to set him at liberty, which request was granted.' 
The deva Candimasa who is mentioned’ as visiting the Buddha is 
probably identical with Candima. The moon was worshipped when 
children were desired.’ The Sasa J&tidsa (No. 513) gives details of the 
story of how, as a result of the Bodhisatta’s sacrifice when born as a 
hare, Sakka painted the figure of a hare on the moon, which sign will be 
seen throughout this kappa}^ 

1 VibhA. 619; PsA. 263. ® DhA. ii. 143, 146; iu. 97. 

* Mahaaiddesa Cty. 108. ^ S. i. 60; this is evidently a myth 

® D. ii. 269. connected with the lunar eclipse. 

* J. iv. 63, 69. » S. i. 61. 

» J. V. 382, 412. » E,g., J. iv. 1. i® J. L 172. 

2. Candimi. — One of the descendants of OkkSka.' 

^ Mhv. iL 13; Dpv. iiL 42. 

Candimi Sutta. — Becords the incident of the Buddha's request to 
Rihu to free Candimi (q.v.).^ 

1 a L 60. 


Gandlya.~See Candakumftra. 
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OaBdfllMUlia.~A king of twenty-three kappas ago, a previona birth 
of Yap^iJairaka Then. vX Candanma.^ 

^ Ap. 1. 220. 

Candftpaiiia Sutta. — ^Monks who visit families must be like the moon, 
just as is Haha Kassapa. They should be unobtrusive, retiring in 
demeanour. They should preserve their freedom and not be bound. 
Monks should teach the doctrine out of compassion for others, not in 
order to win their approval.^ 

^ S. ii. 197 f.; see also MA. i. 14. 

1. Campaka.— A city in the time of AttbadassI Buddha. The Bodhi- 
satta, as Susima, was born there.^ 

^ BuA. 180. 

2. Campaka. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Khadlnvaniya Revata.^ 

^ Ap. L 62; ThagA. i, 109. 

3. Csmpakft.— See a.v. Cunpft. 

1. Gampakapupphlya Thera.— An aiahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he offered seven flowers in a basket to Vessabha Buddha. Two kappas 
later he became a king named Vihatibha.^ He is probably identical 
with Belatthinlka.* 

^ Ap. i. 167. * ThagA. i. 205. 

2. Gampakapupphlya Them. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, 
while travelling through the air, he saw a Pacceka Buddha named 
Sudassana, and dropped seven fiowers as offering to him.^ 

1 Ap. i. 279. 


Campaka.— See Campa. 

1. Campa. — A city in India on the river of the same name; it was the 
capital of Ahga and was celebrated for its beautiful lake, the Gaggarfi- 
pokkharapl (^.v.), which was excavated by Queen GaggaiA. On its 
banks was a grove of oampaia-trees, well known for the fragrance of 
their marvellous white fiowers, and there, in the Buddha's time, wandering 
teachers were wont to lodge. The Buddha himself stayed there on several 
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occasions.^ Siripatta* and VaAgba* are also said to have stayed there. 
The HaUparlnlbUbia Sutta^ mentions Campa as one of the six important 
cities of India, its foundation being ascribed to HaUlgovlnda/ It lay at a * 
distance of sixty yojanas from MlthlU.* In the Buddha's time the people 
of Campa owed allegiance to Blmblsara, as king of Magadha, and Bimbi- 
sara had given a royal fief in Campa to the brahmin Sopadap^A.^ Campa 
was evidently an important centre of trade, and we are told that merchants 
travelled from there to Suvapnabhumi for purposes of trade.^ Most 
probably it was the Indian colonists from Campa who named one of 
their most important settlements in Indo-China after this famous old 
town. The ancient name of Campa was probably Malini or Malina.* 

The ninth chapter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka^^ contains 
several important regulations laid down by the Buddha at Campa 
regarding the validity and otherwise of formal acts of the Sangha. 

Campa is mentioned as the birthplace of Sona-Kolivisa, Jambugamlka, 
Nandaka and Bharata, and among those who resided there were Bahuna, 
VaJJIyamfihita and Thullanandft and her companions. 

The So^adap^, the Dasuttara, the Kandaraka and the Kiran^va 
Sottas were preached there. 

According to Buddhaghosa,^^ Campa was so called because the whole 
place abounded in large Campaka-trees. 

Campa is generally identified with a site about twenty-four miles to 
the east of the modern Bhagalpur, near the villages of Campanagara 
and Campapura.'* It was visited by Hiouen Thsang,” and Fa Hien 
calls it a great kingdom with many places of worship.^* 

The Buddha's bathing-robe was enshrined in Campa. 

See also KUa Campa, probably another name for Campa. 

^ Vin. i. 312; S. i. 195; A. iv. 59, 168; * Campasya iupuri Campa, ya Malinya^ 

V. 151, 189. bhavatpura (Mbh. xii. 5, 6, 7; Matsyapu- 

* A. iv. 59. rana 48, 97, etc.; Law, A.G. I. 6, n. 2). 

^ 8. i. 195. Vin. i. 312 if.; see also Vin. ii. 307. 

* D. ii. 147. MA. ii. 565. 

» Ibid., 235. 1* C.A.G. I. 5. 

* J. iv. 32. 1® Beal, Records ii. 187 f. 

’ D. i. 111. 1* p. 65. 

® E.g., J. VL 539. i® Bu. zxviii. 9. 

2. Campi, Campaki. — One of the two chief women disciples of Kaku- 
saodba Buddha.* 

1 Bu. zxiii. 21; J. i. 42. 

3. Csmpi, CampaUU— Birthplace of Paduma Buddha.* Near by 
was the Campaka-ujryiDa. 

< Bu ix 16; J. i. 36. 
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4. Oampft. — The river which flowed between AAga and Magadha (now 
called Chandan). The Naga Campeyya held sway over the river.^ 

^ J. iv. 454 f . 

5. Gampft.— A channel branching of! from the Parakkama-aamudda, 
from the sluice near the Carifl gate.^ 

1 Cv. Ixziz. 46. 

CSampeyya, Campeyyaka. — A Naga-king who dwelt in the river Campd. 
See the Campeyya J&taka. 

Campeyya Cariyi.— See Campeyya J&taka. 

Campeyya J&taka (No. 506). — Once the king of Magadha, at constant 
war with the king of AAga, obtaining the help of the Naga-king who 
dwelt in the river Camp&, defeated his rival. Thereafter he held an 
annual festival in honour of the Naga-king. The Bodhisatta, a very 
poor man, saw Campeyya's splendour on his way to the feast and longed 
for a like greatness. As a result, after death, he was born in the Naga- 
world where he became king under the name of Campeyya. Realising 
what had happened, he felt disgust at his position as a Naga and made 
many attempts to observe religious vows, hoping, in this way, to gain 
release. But he was foiled in his efforts by his consort Suman&. At last 
he came to the world of men, where he kept fast on certain days, lying 
on an ant-hill. There he was taken captive by a snake charmer who 
tortured him in various ways and took him about, exhibiting him for 
gain. By certain tokens of which Campeyya had earlier warned her, 
Sumana knew that her husband had been taken captive and, after much 
searching, she discovered him just as the snake charmer was about to 
give a performance before Uggasena, king of Benares. The whole story 
was then revealed, and the snake charmer set Campeyya free. That 
Uggasena might be convinced of the truth of the story, he was invited 
to the Naga-world, where he and his retinue were lavishly entertained. 

The story was related in connection with the observance of uTposatha 
vows. Devadatta was the snake charmer and Sillputta was Uggasena. 
Rahulam&t& was Sumana.' 

The Campeyya-oarly& is included in the Cariyapifaka} in order to 
illustrate silaparamitd. 

This Jataka is often referred to* as one of the births in which the 
Bodhisatta practised slla to perfection. 

^ J. iv. 464-68. * p. 86 f. 


’ £7.p.,J. i. 46;MA. ii.617. 
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CainpqryakkhandhalBi, — The ninth chapter of the Mahavagga of the 
Vinaya Pifaka} 

1 Vin. i. 312 ff. 

Cambutivftpl. — A tank built by Vasabha.^ 

^ MhY. xxxT. 96. 

Cammakkhandhaka. — The fifth chapter of the Mahavagga of the 
Yimya Pitaka} 

1 Vin. i. 179 ff. 

Cammasfitaka Jataka (No. 324). — Once a religious mendicant, clad 
in a leather garment, saw a ram falling back before him, and imagining 
that the animal was doing him obeisance, uttered its praises. The 
Bodhisatta, who was a merchant, hearing this, warned the ascetic that 
the ram was only preparing to attack him, and even as he was speaking 
the animal charged the mendicant and felled him to the ground. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of Sftvatthl, to whom a 
similar thing happened while he was wearing a leather jerkin.^ 

^ J. iii 82 ff. 

Cayantl-vapi. — A tank in Ceylon built by Vasabha/ v.l. UayantL 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 94. 

1. Cara, Caraka. — One of the successors of Maha Sammata and a 
member of the Sakya tribe. He had a son named Upaeara.^ 

^ Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 6; DA. i. 268; J. iii. 464; SnA. i. 362. 

2. Cara. — A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in times of need,^ 

^ D. iii. 205; the P.T.S. edition calls Sinhalese edition, both text and oom- 
him Mauicara as does the P.T.S. edition of j mentary, divides this name mto two thus : 
the commentary (D. iii. 970); but the | Maui and Cara. 

Cara Vagga. — The second chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the AnguUara 
Nikdya,^ 

1 A. ii 13 ff. 

Gara Sutta. — ^In every posture one must strive ardently and scrupulously 
against lustful, malevolent and injuring thoughts.^ 

^ A. ii 13; found also in lUvuUaka, 115. 
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1. Oarite Sotta.— The four wrong practices: lying speech, spiteful 
speech, bitter speech, idle babble.' 

i A. iL 141. 

2. Oarita Sutta. — The four right practices: truthful speech, speech 
not spiteful, mild speech, wise speech.' 

1 A. ii 141. 

Garlyikathi. — The fifth chapter of the PaMavagga of the Pafisambhidd- 
magga} 

^ Ps. iL 225 f. 


Cariyipifaka, — One of the fifteen books of the Khnddaka NlUya, generally 
placed last in the list. It contains tales in metrical verse of the Buddha's 
previous births, chiefly setting forth the ten pdmm?, by which he attained 
Enlightenment. Each story is called a Cariyd, The stories told here 
in verse are parallel to the corresponding Jataka stories in prose, and pre- 
suppose a familiar acquaintance with all the incidents of the prose tales. 
The first two pdramt are illustrated by ten stories each, while the remaining 
pdraml have only fifteen stories between them. 


i in their canonical 


books, but it was accepted by the HaUhlmabhipakas.' 

There exists a Commentary on the Cariyapitaka which is ascribed to 
Dhammapfila and which forms a part of the Paiamaihadipani.* According 
to the Commentary,^ the Cariyapitaka was preached by the Buddha at 
the NlgrodhAr&ina, after the conclusion of the Buddbavaipsa and at the 
request of Stripiitta. It was preached by Mahinda at the Nandanavana 
in AnurUhapura^ soon after his arrival in Ceylon.* 

1 DA. L 15, 23. . » QypA. 1, 2. 

I Published in the Hewavitarane Bequest ; * Dpv. xiv. 45; but see Ifhv. xv. 179. 

Series, vol. xxvi. (1929). * 


CaiL — ^Probably the name of a celestial musician, or, perhaps, of a 
musical instrument.' 

^ VvA. 94; but see note on p. 372, also p. 211, where Car! is omitted from the list. 

Carukkaltft* — village in South India.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 127. 


Gala, — A Sinhalese chieftain, who once joined the Colas against Vljaya- 
bUlU L,' but who, later,* evidently returned to him and fought bravely 
on his side. 

^ Ov. IvilL IS. 


* /6td., vs. 65; see Cv. Trs. i. 207, n. 8. 



CaUkiL— See Talatt. 


OtQakka.— A brahmin of Takkasllft, who killed King Dhanananda and' 
placed CandagUtta on the throne/ In his youth C& nakka looked after 
his mother, and finding that she was worrying lest he, who was destined 
for kingly power, should leave her, he broke his tooth, having been told 
that there his luck resided. One day, on going for alms to Dhanananda’s 
palace, he was insulted, and in order to avenge the insult he kidnapped 
the king’s son, Pabbatakumara. He then adopted Candagutta and, finding 
him better fitted for kingship than Pabbata, he contrived that the latter 
should be killed. When preparations had been made, he induced Canda- 
gutta to rise in revolt against Dhanananda, and, finally, to kill him and 
ascend the throne.^ 

The Theragatha Commentary^ states that TekicchanPs father, Subandhu, 
roused the jealousy of Canakka, who had him put in prison. 

^ Mhv . V. 16 f.; Mbv. 98. - Soc MT. 181 ff. for dotails, alno Candagutta. ^ i. 440. 

Cftttgatikapatimaghara.— An image-house attached to the Mahathupa 
and built by MabUftthlka-Mabanaga/ 

1 MT. 634. 

CS&tuddlsa Sutta. — Five qualities that make a monk a “ four-regioner ” — 
moving without let in the four quarters.^ 

1 A. iii. 135. 

Cfttuma Sutta "Preached at the Amalakivana in Catuma. Some new 
members of the Order, dwelling near the Buddha, made so much noise that 
they were summoned and asked to leave at once. But the Sakyans of 
Catuma and Brahma Sabampati interceded on their behalf and they were 
allowed to return. The Buddha then preached to them that just as four 
terrors await the man who enters the water — waves, crocodiles, whirlpools 
and sharks — ^so are there four terrors awaiting the monk — ^temper, gluttony, 
the pleasures of the senses and women.^ 

^ M. i. 456 ff.; on this see Mil. 209* 

CSfttuma. — ^A Sakyan village containing a mote-hall; near it was the 
Amalakivana where the Buddha once stayed and preached the Cfttuma 
Sutta/ 

1 M. i. 456 f.; MA. ii. 660. 

1. Cfttumftslka-Brahmadatta, — ^A king of Benares. Going to his park 
in the early summer, he rested under a which was thickly 
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covered with leaves. Gfoing again in midsummer, he found it full of 
blossom. On his third visit, at the end of the season, the tree was bare 
and withered, and, lying under it, he realised that decay and death arc the 
common lot of all. He thereupon became a Pacceka Buddha. His 
udana is included in the Khaggavlkuia Sutta.^ 

1 SN. vs. 44; SNA. i. 90 f.; Ap. i. 9 (vb. 18); ApA. i. 141 f. 

2. — King of Benares. Once in every four 

months he would visit his park. One day, on entering the park, he saw 
a pariccJiattaka-tiee covered with blossom, and picked one of the flowers. 
His retinue followed his example, and soon the tree was quite bare. On 
his return from the park he observed this, and also how another tree near 
by, devoid of flowers, had been spared the spoilation. He thereupon 
reflected how possessions led to trouble, and, renouncing his kingdom, he . 
donned the robes of a monk, later becoming a Pacceka Buddha. His 
udana is included in the Khaggavls&na Sutta.^ 

1 SN. vfl. 64; SnA. i. 116; ApA. i. 161. 

C&tumflsinL— Occurs in the phrase Komudi C&tum&silli, probably refer- 
ring to the Catumasya festival which is performed in the month of Kattlkay 
Komudi being the full-moon day of Kattika.' 

1 Vin. i. 65; D. i. 47, etc. 

C&tumeyyak&. — The inhabitants of Catumfl.^ 

1 M. i. 467. 

C&tummah&rajika. — The inhabitants of the lowest (C&tummah&r&Jlka) 
deva world. This world derives its name from the Four Great Kings 
(Catttro Hahar&jSno) who dwell there as guardians of the four quarters; 
Dhatarattha of the East, Vlrulhaka of the South, Virupakkha of the West, 
and Vessara^a of the North.^ They keep large retinues consisting, re- 
spectively, of Gandhabbas, Kumbha^^^, Magas and Yakkhas, all of whom 
dwell in the same world as their lords and accompany them on their travels. 
These kings are mentioned* as having undertaken the protection of the 
Buddha from the moment of his conception in his mother’s womb, and in 
the Alftnitlyft Sutta (q.v,), they appear as protectors not only of the Buddha 
but also of his followers.* 

The Four Kings appear to have been regarded as Recorders of the 
happenings in the assemblies of the devas.* On the eighth day of the 
lunar half-month, they send their councillors out into the world to dis- 
1 D. ii. 207 f. ; iii. 194 f. 1 * See, e.g„ DhA. ii. 146; iii. 96. 

* D. ii. 267 f. I * I>. ii. 226. 
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cover if men cultivate righteouaness and virtue; on the fourteenth daj 
they send their Bons, on the fifteenth day they themselves appear in the 
world, all these visits having the same purpose. Then, at the assembly 
of the devas, they submit their report to the gods of Tfivitll|l8a» who rejoice 
or lament according as to whether men {ttbsper in righteousness or not.* 
These four Gods surpass the other inhabitants of their worlds in ten ways — 
beauty, length of life, etc. — ^because their merit is greater than that of the 
others.* 

Besides these Regent Gods and their followers, other dwellers are to be 
found in their world — ^the SQilfififtpadosIkft, the ManopadoslU, the SItap 
valShaka, the U9lmvidahak&, and the devaputtas Oandlma and Surlya.^ 
Life in the Catummaharajika world lasts, according to human computation, 
ninety thousand years.* Beings are bom there as a result of various acts 
of piety and faith which, however, are based on motives not very exalted.* 

The Catummaharajika world is situated half-way up Mount Sineru. Some 
of the devas of the world dwell in the mountain, others in the sky.^* 

^ A. i. 142 f.; for more details see AA. ^ BA. ii. 472, 647, but seeKyu. 207. 
i. 370 f. » A. iv. 60. 

* A. iv. 242. 10 On these gods see Moulton: Zof- 

^ VibhA. 619; MNidA. 108. oastriantsm 22-7, 242. 

CAthamaftgama . — A tank constructed by Vasabha.^ 

^ Mhv. xzzv. 96. 

Cfinavela.— v.;. for Tanaveli (q.v,). 

CSfinura.— A wrestler employed by Kaqisa to fight the Andhakave^hudi- 
saputtft. But Baladeva put a strap round him and, lifting him up, dadied 
his brains out on the ground.^ 

1 J.iv.Slf. 

Cipft Theri (vX C3iiva). — A trapper’s daughter in VaftkahSra who became 
the wife of the Ajivaka Upaka and bore him a son, Subhadda. When 
Upaka, unable to bear his wife’s taunts, renounced the world and joined 
the Order, she followed him to Sftvatthi, and there, having become a nun, 
attained arahantship.^ 

1 Thig. 291-311; ThigA. 220 ff.; SNA. i. 269 f. 

CftpBla.— A yakkha. See CapUa-Cetlya. 

Odpfila Vagga.— The first chapter of the Iddhlpida Saqiyutta.^ 

1 S. V. 264-63. 
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npila^eetisra.— A shrine near VesUL Here the Buddha, three months 
before his parinibbai^, definitely decided to accede to the request of Mara 
that he should die. When he announced this decision the earth shook.^ 
The Afiguttara Commentary* states that during the first twenty years of 
the Buddha's ministry, he sometime^ dwelt in Capala-cetiya. It was once 
the residence of the yakkha O&pUa^ but, later, a vihara was erected on the 
site for the use of the Buddha.* Fa Hsien found a pagoda there and 
relates a story in connection with it.* 

1 D. ii. 102 S.; A. iv. 308 f.; S. v. 260 f.; » i. 467. 

Ud. vi. 1; Dvy. 201, 207; Mtu. i. 209 f.; ■ UdA. 322 f. 

iii., 306. * p. 43* 

Cftla Thera. — Son of Gala and nephew of Sftriputta. He was ordained by 
Khadiravaniya-Revata.^ He is mentioned as living at the KutSgftrasfiU^ 
which place he left when the Licohavis caused disturbance by their visits 
to the Buddha.* In this context he is spoken of as a very eminent Elder 
and was, therefore, evidently an arahant. 

1 Thag. vfl. 42; ThagA. i. 110. ® A. v. 133. 

1. C&1& Theri. — ^Daughter of Surfipasari and, therefore, younger sister of 
Sftriputta. She had two sisters, Upacftlft and Sisupacftlft, and all three 
left the world and joined the Order on hearing of Sariputta's renunciation. 
In due course they attained arahantship.^ It is said* that one day, when 
Cala was taking her siesta in the Andbavana, Mftra visited her, asking her 
various questions and trying to tempt her. Her son was Cftia 

1 ThigA. 162 ff.; DhA. ii. 188. » Thig. 182 8; cp. S. i. 132. 

2. Cftli. — Chief of the lay women supporters of Sumahgala Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. V. 28. 

3. Cftia. — One of the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xix. 20; J. i. 41. 

Cftli Sutta. — ^Records Hftra’s visit to Cftli Theri and their conversation.' 

1 S. i. 132. 

CftUkapabbata.— A hill near C&Iiki where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits to Calika. The hill was quite white in colour, and on dark nights, 
such as the night of the new moon, it gave the impression of moving hither 
and thither, hence its name.' But see CftUkft. 

1 AA. ii. 793; UdA. 217. 
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OllIU.— A village near the ClUkapabteta, where the Buddha spent the 
vassas of the thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth years after the En- ^ 
lightenment.^ His attendant on onejii these visits was Heghiya. Close 
to Calika was the village of Jantu where Meghiya went for alms. In the 
neighbourhood was the river on whose banks was a mango 

grove.* Outside the city gate and all around the city was a bog (cola- 
panka)^ owing to which the city gave the impression of moving, hence the 
name.* v.l, JSlik^. 

1 BuA. 3. * A. iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1 ; DhA. i. 287 f. » UdA. 217; AA. ii. 793. 

Cftvala. — A mountain near Himava.^ 

^ Ap. i. 279; ii. 451. 

CUca-m&^avika. — A paribbajika of some ascetic Order. When the 
heretics of this Order found that their gains were grown less owing to the 
popularity of the Buddha, they enlisted the support of Cihca in their 
attempts to discredit him. She was very beautiful and full of cunning, 
and they persuaded her to pretend to pay visits to the Buddha at Jetavana. 
She let herself be seen going towards the vihara in the evening, spent the 
night in the heretics’ quarters near by, and in the morning men saw her 
returning from' the direction of the vihara. When questioned, she said that 
sue had passed the night with the Buddha. After some months she 
simulated pregnancy by tying a disc of wood round her body and appear- 
ing thus before the Buddha, as he preached to a vast congregation, she 
charged him with irresponsibility and callousness in that he made no 
provision for her confinement. The Buddha remained silent, but Sakka’s 
throne was heated and he caused a mouse to sever the cords of the wooden 
disc, which fell to the ground, cutting Cihea’s toes. She was chased out 
of the vihara by those present, and as she stepped outside the gate the 
fires of the lowest hell swallowed her up.^ 

In a previous birth, too, she had helped in various ways to harm the 
Bodhisatta. For details see the CuUa- and Maha-Paduma^ the BandlUUia- 
mokkha, the Vdnarinda, the Vessantara, the Suqisum&ra and the Suva^- 
qiakakkata Jatakas. It is stated* that the Buddha was subjected to the 
ignominy of being charged by Cinca with incontinence, because in a 
previous birth he had reviled a Pacceka Buddha, v.l, ClficI ; cp. Simdarl. 

1 DhA. iii. 178 f.; J. iv. 187 f.; ItA. 69. * Ap. i. 299; UdA. 263 f. 

Cl^^amSIa. — A king of fifty thousand kappas ago, a former birth of 

Kassapa Thera (br Sereyyaka).^ v.l. GlnamSla. 


1 ThagA. i. 178; Ap. i. 165. 
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Qtakaaibbipaka Them. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
sprinkled perfumed water on the pyre of VessiAhfl Buddha and so ex- 
tinguished it.^ He is probably identical with Abhlbhfita Thera.' 

1 Ap. ii. 408. * ThagA. L 372 f. 

1 . CSltakapuJaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago a Pacceka 
Buddha, named Ananda, died in the forest and the Thera, who was then 
a deva, descended from the deva-world and burned the Pacceka Buddha’s 
body on a pyre.^ 

^ Ap. i. 227. 

2. Cltakapujaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha 
he was a tree-sprite on a rdjdycUana-ttee. At the Buddha’s death he made 
offerings of flowers and music and perfume at the Buddha’s funeral pyre. 
Thirty-one kappas ago, he became king sixteen times, under the name of 

Uggata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 161. 

3. Cltakapujaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago, while 
wandering along the* Candabhigi River, he saw the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre and made offering to it of seven ^A^iwya-flowers. Seventy -seven 
kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of Patijagga.^ 

1 Ap. i, 237. 

4. Cltakapujaka Thera. — An arahant. He offered ^ak^-flowers at the 
pyre of a Pacceka Buddha named Jalajuttama, one hundred thousand 
kappas ago.^ 

^ Ap. i. 292 f. 

1. Cltta (called Clttagahapati). — ^A householder of Macchlkfoapja, where 
he was Treasurer. He was later declared by the Buddha to be pre-eminent 
among laymen who preached the Doctrine.^ On the day of his birth the 
whole city was covered knee-deep with flowers of various hues, hence 
his name. When Mahinftma visited Macchikasa^dS') Citta, pleased with 
his demeanour, invited him to his park, the Amb&tak&rftma, and built for 
him a monastery there. And there the Elder preached to Citta the SaUr 
yataua-vibliatti and Citta became an Anagamin. Thereafter many monks 
visited the Ambatakarama and accepted Citta ’s hospitality. Among them 
was Isldatta {q.v.), a former acquaintance of Citta, but Isidatta left when 
he found that his identity had been discovered. Mahanama and M ahaka 
did likewise, after having performed miracles at the request of Citta. The 

1 A. i. 26. 

66 
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CStte Saipyutte* contains a record of oonversationB between Oitta and 
members of the Order, among whom, besides those already mentioned, 
were Kftmabhtt and Oodatta. Citta is also said to have had discussions 
with Nlgaptha N&taputta and Aoela Kassapa and to have refuted their 
views. 

A thera named Sudhamina was a permanent resident in the Ambataka- 
rama and was looked after by Citta. Once, when the two Chief Disciples 
and several other eminent Elders came to the Ambatakarama, Citta invited 
first these and then Sudhamma; the latter, feeling slighted, blamed Citta 
beyond measure, but the Buddha, hearing of this, sent Sudhamma to ask 
for Citta’s pardon.® 

Some time later, Citta visited the Buddha. He was accompanied by two 
thousand others and took with him five hundred cartloads of offerings 
to the Buddha and the Order. As he fell at the feet of the Buddha, flowers 
of five hues showered from the sky and the Buddha preached to him the 
Sa)&yatanarvibhatti. For a fortnight he continued distributing his gifts 
to the Order and the devas filled his carts with all kinds of valuables.* 
When Citta lay ill just before his death, devas visited him and advised 
him to wish for kingship among them, but he refused to aspire to anything 
so impermanent, and instructed the devas and his kinsfolk gathered round 
him, telling them of the Buddha and his teachings.® He is regarded as 
the ideal layman.® 

He owned a tributary village called lUgapattaka/ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Citta conceived his desire to be 
placed first among laymen in the teaching of the Dhamma. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha he was a huntsman. One day, seeing a monk in a glen, 
and being pleased thereat, he hurried home, prepared a meal and brought 
it to the monk, together with flowers he had gathered on the way. After 
the offering, he made a wish that he should never lack for tribute and 
that showers of flowers should fall on him. In the deva-world he surpassed 
all others in his great beauty.® In the Bbisa Jataka»® he is identified with 
the slave. 

Though Citta was not an arahant, he possessed the pafisatnbhidd of a 
probationer (sekha)}^ 

S. iv. 282 ff. ^ E,g., at A. i. 88; ii. 164; iii. 451. 

» Vin. ii. 16 ff.; DhA. ii. 74 f.; » SA. iii. 93. 

for details see s.v, Sudhamma. ! * AA. i. 209. 

* AA. i. 210. . * • J. ui. 314. 

» S. iv. 302 f. w Vsm. 442. 

2. Citta. — The Bodhisatta bom as a Ca];^<^la. For details see the 

Citta-Sambhuta Jfttaka. 
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3. Qtt8» Oittaka. — A deei, brother of Rohante, the Bodhisatta. He is 
identified with Aiianda. For details see the Rofaantamlga Jttaka. 

4. Cttta called Hatihirohaputta (Hatihisariputta).— A thera, son of an 
elephant trainer, who, having entered the Order, studied under the Buddha 
and gained special proficiency in distinguishing subtle differences in the 
meanings of words. Six times he left the Order and six times returned. 
His last quarrel was with Mahfi Ko^hlta^ who objected to his constant 
interruptions of the Elder’s discussions regarding the Abhidhamma.^ It 
is said* that in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Citta and a friend entered the 
Order. When the friend expressed a desire to return to household life, 
Citta encouraged him to do so, coveting his belongings. This was the 
reason for Citta’s inability to remain in the Order. He was a friend of 
PotthapUa, and when he had returned for the sixth time to a householder’s 
life, Fotthapada brought him to the Buddha. Citta listened to their 
conversation and asked questions regarding personality. At the end of 
the discourse (recounted in the Pot|hapMa Sutta) Citta once more joined 
the Order, never again to leave it, for he soon after became an arahant.* 

The Kttddfila Jitaka^ gives the circumstances in which he first joined the 
Order. He was a youth of good family at Savatthi. One day, while on his 
way home from ploughing, he received from the bowl of a certain Elder 
some rich and dainty food. In order to gain similar food for himself, he 
became a monk, but soon after, lust overcame him and he left the homeless 
life. Even after he became an arahant his colleagues are said to have 
taunted him, asking when he would be leaving them, and it was only when 
the Buddha told them that such a time would never be were they satisfied. 

The same story, except for certain details, is also found in the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary but there Citta is called Cittahattha, and a different 
explanation is given of his name : esa dttavasiko hutvd vicarati ti CittahaUhan 
ti namam karimsu. It is further stated that on the last occasion of his 
leaving home he saw his pregnant wife lying asleep and was so filled with 
revolt that he returned to the Order. He started forth at once, a yellow 
robe tied round his waist, and as he walked to the vihara, he became a 
sotapanna. The monks were at first reluctant to reordain him, but his 
importunity was so great that they relented, and in a few days he became 
an arahant. 

^ This incident is recorded at i ^ I), i. 199 flP. 

A. iii. 392 flf. 1 < J. i. 311 f. 

* DA. ii. 378 f. ; AA. ii. 688. 1 « DhA. i. 305 ff. 

5. Citta. — One of the chief lay supporters of Sujftta Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xiii 30. 
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6. CItta. — Thera of Ceylon. King MahUftflilka Mahflpldga had a 
young and beautiful queen, named I>ami]adevL One day, when she was 
worshipping at the Ambatthala at Cetlyagiri^ Citta, who had joined thb 
Order in his old age, fell in love with her and behaved as one mad, constantly 
repeating to himself ** beautiful as Damijadevi.” Even when told of her 
death, which took place soon after, he refused to believe the news and 
continued as before; he became, therefore, known as Ummattaka Citta.^ 

1 AA. i. 13. 

7. Citta. — A herdsman, servant of Dlghagamani. He was put to death 
by the brothers of Ummada-Citta, because he refused to promise to kill 
Ummada-Citta’s child should it be a boy. He was reborn as a yakkha.^ 

See Clttaraja. 

1 Mhv. ix. 22 f.; MT. 27S. 

8. Citta. — A minister, spoken of as Cittamah&matta. He was very 
generous and kept in his house a gong, by sounding which monks could 
obtain the requisites at any time. Each day he s|#ent sixty kahapa^s 
for the supply of medicines alone.^ 

1 ViWiA. 341. 

9. Citta. — A city where Maiigala Buddha j)erformcd his Twin Miracle.^ 

1 BuA. 119. 

Citta Vagga. — The third chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Citta Saipyutta. — The sixty-first section of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ It 
contains records of discussions by Gittagahapati of Macchikasapf^. 

1 S. iv. 281-305. 

Citta Sutta. — Preached in answer to a question by a deva. The world 
is led by thought {citta) and plagued by it.^ 

1 S. i. 39; cf. A. ii. 177. 

Qttaka Thera. — Son of a wealthy brahmin of Rajagaha. He heard the 
Buddha preach at Ve)uvana and, having entered the Order, practised 
meditation in a wooded spot, ultimately achieving arahantship. 

In the time of Vlpassi Buddha he offered him flowers in homage.^ 

He is probably identical with IlplUflkinipttpphiya Thera of the Apadana.’ 


^ Thag. 22; ThagA. i. 77. 


> Ap. ii. 433. 
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dttflkufft. — A mountain in Himavi, one of the five ranges round Ano* 
tatta. It is composed of all kinds of precious metals.^ It is famed as the 
abode of golden swans living in a golden cave (Kafleanaguhi) on the top 
of the mountain, sometimes as many as ninety thousand in number.* 
There also the Dhattarattha swans lived.* 

The name is sometimes* spelt Citrakuta. It is generally identified with 
Kamptanathgiri in Bundelkhand, an isolated hill on the PaisunI or Manda- 
kini River.* 


1 SNA. ii. 437; AA. ii. 769; UdA. 300; 
Ap. i. 60, 414; PaA. 16; Vsm. 660. 

* J. ii. 107; iii. 208, 247; iv. 424, 
etc. 


» J. V. 337. 

* E,g., J. iv. 212 ; v. 338. 

® Law; Geog, of Early Bwn, 40. 


Cittakuta-dvandKotthaka . — The entrance to Tftvatiqisa; it formed a door 
into Sudassanagiri and was surrounded by images of Indra.^ 

' J. vi. 126 f. 

Clttak&talattvana.— See Cittalattvana. 

1. Oittagutta Thera.— An arahant. He lived at the Bodhlmanfavlh&niy 

and was present, with thirty thousand monks, at the foundation of the 

Mahi-Thupa.' 

' Mhv. xxxix. 41 ; Dpv. xix. 6. 

2. Cittagutta. — ^An Elder living in the Kuran^aka Cave. In the cave was 
a beautiful painting of the Renunciation of the Seven Buddhas, but he 
never saw it, though he lived there for sixty years. Three times the king 
sent for him, but he refused to go until the king decreed that no infant 
in the country should suck milk until the Elder should visit the palace. 
He dwelt in the palace for seven days and always pronounced the same 
blessing, no matter who saluted him: “ May the king be happy." On 
the Elder’s return to the cave, the deity in the ironwood tree outside stood 
holding a torch and the Elder attained arahantship.^ It may be the 
same Elder who is mentioned elsewhere^ as having developed Uythkasina 
on regarding the flame of a lamp on his return to the vihara after listening 
to the Dhamma, and again pita-kasim when he saw on Cittalapabbata a 
seat spread with pa^toi^a-flowers. 

1 Vsm. 38. a Ibid., 171. » Ibid., 173. 

3. Cittagutta.— An arahant. He lived in Ambapasftpa, in the village of 
AAganakola. He was a fluent speaker, and while yet a puthujjana, preached 
the Bathavlillta Sutta at the Lohapasfida to a gathering of twelve thousand 
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monks and nuns. In his explanation he referred to the glories of the 
Belie Chamber in. the Haha-lllfipa* Though he described them in great 
detail, yet the Elder Mahft Ttosa, teacher of AsathakainmOm-Ttasa, being 
present, told kim that his description was incomplete.^ The story is told 
to indicate the magnitude of the glories of the Relic Chamber. 

1 MT. 662 f. 

Clttaefl]a. — A tortoise. For details see the Bhurldatta Jttaka.^ 

1 J. vi. 162 f. 

Cittadassl. — A mythical king, descendant of Hah&sammata.' 

^ Dpv. iii 41. 

Clttapatta. — A kohila-hiidi, a previous birth of Lalnii^t^daipBhaddfya, 
during the time of Vipassi Buddha. The bird, seeing the Buddha, gave 
him a ripe mango and sang to him, as he ate it, a song of joy. Hence the 
sweetness of Lakun taka’s voice. ^ 

1 SA. ii. 173. 

Cittapariyadana Sutta. — The monk with a corrupt mind cannot achieve 
his purpose; the monk with a pute, well-directed mind, can.^ 

1 A. i. 6 f. 

Cittapassa. — k cave wherein Panduk&bhaya, in the presence of his people, 
presented his consort, the yakkhini Cetiy&.^ 

1 MT. 290. 

Cittap&tali. — A tree in the Asurabhavana^ which lives for a whole seon. 
When the Asuras were pushed out of the deva-world into their present 
abode, it was the presence of this tree which revealed to them their where- 
abouts.^ It is said’ that whenever the Cittapatali blossomed, the Asuras 
thought of the P&rioehattaka-tree which they had left behind in Tavatimsa 
and started making preparations for a war against Sakka. 

1 S. V. 238. a J. i. 202; SNA. ii. 486; MA. i. 476; DhA. i. 272. » DhA. i. 280. 

Gittaratha.— A park in Tavatiipsa.' 

^ Thig. 374; ThigA. i. 247; Mtu. i. 32, 149, etc. ; Divy. 194. 

1. Qttarija. — ^A Yakkha. It was the custom for ancient kings at the 
time of the Kattika Festival to deck themselves in great array and, stand- 
ing on the bank of a lake “ in the presence of Cittaraja,”^ to shoot arrows 
to the four quarters.’ 

^ Meaning, probably, in front of his statue. 


> J. ii. 372. 
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2. Ottaitja.— A Yakldia whom FBq4uUUuva honoured by giving him 
a settlement at the lower end of the Abhaya tank. On festival days the 
Yakkha occupied a seat beside the king. The Mahavamsa^ says that Crtta- 
raja was an incarnation of the herdsman Citta (7) who saved Pa^d^ika- 
bhaya's life, but it is more likely that the Cittaraja mentioned here is 
identical with Cittaraja (1), and that the festival refers to the Kattika 
festival. 

1 zi. 4, 84, 87, 104. 

Cittalata Vagga. — ^The second chapter of the Vim&na Vatthii. 


1. Gittalatavana. — A pleasaunce, five hundred leagues in extent, in 
T&vatiipsa. It came into being through the good deeds performed by 
Mfigba’s wife, Cltta.^ It is said® that the place was so called not only 
because of its association with Citta, but also because there grew in it 
various creepers bearing many coloured flowers. In the pleasaunce is 
bom the Asavati creeper which blossoms only once in a thousand years.® 

1 DhA. i, 271-6; J. i. 202. * VvA. 94. ® ThagA. i. 365; J. iii. 260. 

2. Cittalativana. — A park laid out by Parakkamabahu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 7. 


Cittalatftvlm&na Vatthu. — The story of a poor man who looked after 
his parents, refusing to marry, and engaged in various acts of piety. After 
death he was born in a twelve-league vimana in TSvatilpsa/ 

1 Vv. vii. l;VvA. 299 f. 


Clttalapabbata. — A mountain in Rohana on which Kfikavanna-Tissa 
built a vihara^ and Vasabha ten thupas.® Datbopatissa gave to the vihara 
the village of Gonnavitthi.® The mountain is described as being healthy 
(utusap'pdya),^ and sometimes there lived on it as many as twelve thousand 
monks.® Attached to the vihara was the NMkaponpapad hana ghara® and 


the Kotagerukapasada — ^the residence of Bhagineyya SaAgh a r akkhlt a^ — 
and also, probably, a nunnery.® The Elders Hah&ngga and Cu]ailSga 
lived at Cittalapabbata for three years.® The Commentaries^® contain 
several stories connected with the mountain. Near by^^ was the village 


^ Mhv. zziL 23. 

* /Wtf., zzxv. 81. 

* Cv. xlv. 69. 

* MT. 662. 

> VibhA. 446; Mhv. xxiv. 9. 
« VibhA. 489. 

» MT. 662 


® See VibhA. 498. 

» 8A. ii. 125. 

E,g., VibhA. 264, 498; DhsA. 361, 
399; AA. i. 386; MA. i. 18, 66, 150, 223, 
351, 399. 

11 AA. i. 386. 
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of KUumbais and the bathing place of Kunivakatltfhs.^* It was 
evidently a very important monastic centre in Ceylon, and is mentioned < 
on a par with Abliayagirl and Cetlyapabbata.^* Cittalapabbata is some- 
times called (Httalakuta.'^ 

« MA. ii. 1024. DA. ii. 478. i* E.g., Mhv. xxxv. 81. 

Cittalapabbata^Tlssa. — k Thera. Seized by discontent, he asked his 
teacher's consent to leave the Order. The latter, seeing his upanissaya, 
asked him to build a hut for his use, not omitting his religious duties the 
while. Tissa consented, and, having finished the hut and spread the bed, 
he informed his teacher, who said, “ Now that you have done this work 
with such great pains, why not spend one night in the hut ?" Tissa did 
so, and during the night, while reflecting on what he had accomplished, 
his heart was filled with joy and he became an arahant.^ 

1 AA. i. 26 f. 

dtta-Sambhuta Jitaka (No. 498). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as a 
Gai^idala in UJJenl in the kingdom of Avanti. He was called Citta and his 
brother Sambhuta. One day, when they were out sweeping, two rich 
women on their way to the park noticed them and turned back. Their 
iollowers, disappointed at their loss of a picnic, beat the two Ca^i^las. 
Then the brothers went to Takkasila to study. Citta became very pro- 
ficient, and was sent one day, in place of his teacher, to the house of a 
villager who had invited the teacher and his pupils. But while there, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, the brothers used the Candala dialect, and 
having thus disclosed their caste, were driven out of Takkasila. In their 
next birth they became does and in a subsequent birth ospreys. They 
were always together and always met their death together. Later Citta 
was bom as the son of the chaplain of Kosamb!, and Sambhuta as son of 
the king of Uttarapaftc&la. Citta, becoming an ascetic at the age of sixteen, 
remembered his past births. He waited till Sambhuta had reigned for 
fifty years, and knowing that he also had some recollection of his previous 
existences, taught a stanza to a lad and sent him to recite it before the 
king. Sambhuta heard the stanza, remembered his brother, and, after 
inquiry, visited Citta, who had then gone to the royal park. There Citta 
gave him counsel, and not long after Sambhuta renounced the world. After 
death they were both bom in the Brahma world. 

Ananda is identified with Sambhuta. The story was told in reference to 
two monks, colleagues of Malu^Kassapa, who were greatly devoted to each 
other. 

1 J. iv. 390-401. 
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CIttasUi.— A hall in AnurUhapun to the east of Thflpbiina» within 
sight of the Bodhlrtree. The body of Saftghamlttt, as desired by her, was 
cremated near the hall and a thiipa was erected over the remains.^ 

^ Mhy. zx. 52. 

Clttasena. — A Gandhabba present at the preaching of the MaUsamaya 
Stttta/ He is elsewhere* mentioned as a Yakkha chieftain who should be 
invoked by the Buddha’s followers when troubled by evil spirits. 

1 D. ii. 268. » D. iii. 204. 

Olttahatthisariputta Sutta. — A number of Elders^ were talking on the 
Abhidhamma in the Migadaya in Islpatana, when Citta-Hatfhlslriputta 
{q,v.) broke into their talk. HaU Kotthlta rebuked him, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Citta’s friends, Maha Eotthita implied by means of 
various similes that Citta was not the wise man they thought him to be, 
and that he would, without doubt, return again to the lay life. This 
prediction proved true, but Citta came back once more to the Order, and 
shortly afterwards became an arahant.* 

^ The DA. (i). 378) which refers to this incident says that the talk took place 
between Moggallana and Kotthita. 

* A. iii. 392 ff. 

1. Cittt. — One of the four wives of Hfigha, Magha and his companions 
erected a hall, and Citta had a flower garden laid out close by wherein 
she grew every kind of flowering tree, shrub and creeper. As a result she 
was reborn in Tavatlipsa as Sakka’s consort, and the Cittalattvana came 
into being for her pleasure.^ 

1 DhA. i. 269 f.; J. i. 201 f. 

2. — A Theri. She was the daughter of a leading citizen of 
Rajagaha, Hearing the Buddha preach, she entered the Order under Pajft- 
pati Ootami. In her old age she went to Gij]liakuta and there, after 
meditation, she attained arahantship. 

Ninety-four kappas ago she was a kinnara on the bank of the Canda- 
bhfiga and there offered ffowera to a Pacceka Buddha.' She is probablj 
identical with MaIaiDUik& of the Apadana.' 

1 Thig. VB. 27 f.; ThigA. 33 f. • ii. 628 f. 

3. (fttUL — One of the five queens of OkkSka.' 

» DA. i. 278: SNA. i. 362; MT. 131. 


4. rata.— See UmmUa^atO. 
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5. (Sttt. — ^One of the chief lay women supporters of SoUilta Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. vii 23. 


6. Clttt. — laywoman who was among the chief supporters of Sikhl 
Buddha/ 


^ Bu. zxi. 22. 


7. Clttt. — ^Daughter of the Hadda king and wife of Sumltta, son 

SlhabUitt.^ 


1 MT. 269; Mhv. viii. 7. 


of 


Citttgaia Vagga. — ^The fifth chapter of the BhflckhuQi Paoittlya.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 298 ff. 


Citttpokkhara^i. — A bathing pond in the Dipuyyana, erected by Parak- 
kamabthu I. It was adorned with gay pictures/ hence, probably, the 
name. 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 121. 


CittupatthanapasMa. — A hall within the precincts of the king’s palace 
in Anuridhapura, where the people waited on the monks with gifts. Here 
King Bhfttika provided gifts for the monks. ^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 66; MT. 633. 

(Stra.— The name of certain Supannas/ 

1 I), ii. 259. 


1. Cintt Sutta. — Unprofitable reasonings about the world, life, etc., 
should be abandoned. Thoughts about 111, etc., should be cultivated.^ 

1 S. V. 418. 


2. Cintt Sutta. — Once a man, having left Rajagaha, came to the Suntt- 
gadhi Lotus Pond and started speculating about the world. He then saw 
a whole army entering a lotus-stalk. Thinking himself mad, he returned 
to the town, where he told people what he had seen ; they confirmed his 
belief in his madness. But, in fact, said the Buddha, what he saw was 
real; he saw the Asura-host running away from the Devas and escaping 
through a lotus stalk. It is, therefore, unprofitable to speculate about the 
world.^ 

1 S. V. 446 f. 


1. Cinttmaph cinttmaplki. — The name of a Vijjd, whereby the thoughts 
of others can be read by observing them.^ 

^ DA. ii. 389; AA. i. 399. 
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2. Ciiitima^il.— Wife of the Treasoier Gaiidha. When UiftttaUiatHai 
had fulfilled his contract with Gandha, the latter ordered that all the 
members of his household, with the exception of Cintama^I, should wait 
on Bhattabhatika.^ 

^ DhA. ill. 90. 


Cliagumlia.— The residence of AmbaUifidakarMUifttfssa; it was probably 
a monastery/ 


1 Vsm. 43. 


CSrappa. — king of fifteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Abbhafijana- 
dSyaka Thera/ 

1 Ap. I. 236. 

CIravisL — The son of Bhadragaka. Bhadragaka visited the Buddha 
and told him that he was always anxiously waiting for news of Ciravasi, 
who was away at school.^ 

^ 8. iy. 329; SA. iii. 103. 

CSna. — ^The Pali name of China. It is several times mentioned in the 
Milindapanha/ once as a place where ships congregate. ‘ NSgasena speaks’ 
of a contemporary Cmaraja who could charm the ocean by an Act of Truth 
and could enter the ocean to a distance of one league in his chariot drawn 
by lions, the waves rolling back at his approach. The Apadana’ speaks 
of the Cinarattha in a list of countries and tribes. The Commentaries’ 
speak of the softness of Chinese silk (Clmfota), 

» 121, 327. * ii. 369. 

« 359. * VibhA. 169. 

» Ibid., 121. 

C inam&la , — See Q^namAla - 


CSnunfttiki. — ^An irrigation canal, the taxes from which King Mahiniga 
gave to the Mahivlhara/ The canal probably led out of the Qravipl, 

1 Cv. xli. 100. 

Glravftifl. — A tank in Ceylon built by King Hahfiscna/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 

OWL-A seven-year-old novice, an arahant who offered to perform a 
miracle herself, so that the Buddha might be saved the trouble of perform- 
ing the Twin Miracle. She offered to fetch Sineni, the Oakkavftlapabhata 
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and Himavt, and to soar over their tops like a wild goose.' She is probably 
identical with the bhikkhu^i mentioned in the Sam3nitta Nikaya* as having 
won the praise of a Yakkha. 

^ DhA. iii. 211. * i. 213. 

Civara. — teacher in Burma who wrote a tika to Jaftghad&sa 
Elsewhere” the same work is ascribed to Valiia. 

1 Gv. 64. * Ibid., 67, 74. 

CIvaia Stttta.— Once, when Haha Kassapa was at Veluvana in Raja|[aha, 
Ananda returned from a tour in the DakkhinSgiri, with thirty monks, 
mostly youths. They were ill-behaved, and Kassapa blamed Ananda for 
going about with them, calling him “ corn-tramper,'' “ despoiler of 
families,'' and, finally, “ a boy.'* Ananda gently reminded him that 
being grey-haired he could hardly bo called a boy, but Kassapa refused to 
listen. Thulla-Nanda, hearing of this, vented her displeasure on Kassapa 
by reminding him that he was once a heretical teacher. Kassapa there- 
upon remonstrated with Ananda, pointing out that he was a very devoted 
follower and pupil of the Buddha and relating how, on one occasion, the 
Buddha accepted from him the gift of his soft robe, giving him, in return, 
the Buddha's rag-robe. Well might he, he said, claim to be a real son of 
the Buddha.' 

^ S. ii. 217 ff. 


CIvarakkhandha. — The eighth cha])ter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pi taka.' 


1 Vin. i. 268 ff. 


CSvaracetiya. — A monastery in Ceylon. Kittl, queen of Mahinda IV., 
built three bathing-tanks there.' 

^ Cv. liv. 61. 

CunnasSIi.— A district in Rohana.' 

1 Cv. Ivii. 46, 67. 

1. Cunda. — A worker in metals {kammdraputta) living in Pftvft. When 
the Buddha reached Fava on his way to Kuslnira, he stayed in Cunda's 
Mango grove. There Cunda visited him and invited him and the monks 
to a meal the next day. The meal consisted of sweet rice and cakes and 
sukaramaddava. At the meal the Buddha ordered that he alone should be 
served with sukaramaddava, and that what was left over should be buried 
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in a hole. This was the Buddha’s last meal, as very soon after it he 
develaped dysentery.^ The Buddha, a little while before his death, gave 
special instructions to Ananda that he should visit Cunda and reassure 
him by telling him that no blame at all attached to him and that he should 
feel no remorse^ but should, on the contrary, rejoice, in that he had been 
able to give to the Buddha a meal which, in merit, far exceeded any other. ‘ 
The Suttanipata Commentary* mentions that, at this meal, Cunda 
provided golden vessels for the monks’ use; some made use of them, others 
did not. One monk stoic a vessel and put it in his bag. Cunda noticed 
this but said nothing. Later, in the afternoon, he visited the Buddha 
and questioned him as to the difierent kinds of savmvfm there were in the 
world. The Buddha preached to him the Cunda Sutta The Com- 

mentary adds* that Cunda reached no attainment, but merely had his 
doubts dispelled. The Digha Commentary, however, says* that he be- 
came a Sotapanna at the first sight of the Buddha and built for him a 
vihara at the Ambavana. This latter incident, probably, took place at an 
earlier visit of the Buddha, for we are told* that while the Buddha was 
staying in Cunda’s Mango grove, he was invited by the Mallas to consecrate 
their new Mote-hall, Ubbhataka. He accepted the invitation, preached in 
the hall till late at night, and then requested Sariputta to continue, which 
he did by preaching the SabgitI Sutta. This was soon after the death of 
Niga^fha N&taputta.^ The Anguttara Nikaya® mentions another con- 
versation between the Buddha and Cunda. Cunda tells the Buddha that 
he approves of the methods of purification (soceyydrii) laid down by the 
brahmins of the west (Pacchabhumah&). The Buddha tells him of the 
teaching of the Ariyans regarding the threefold defilement and purification 
of the body, the fourfold defilement and purification of the speech, and 
the threefold defilement and purification of the mind. Cunda accepts 
the Buddha’s explanations and declares himself his follower. 

1 D. ii. 126; Ud. viii. 6. * DA. ii. 668. 

>D.ii.l36f. , •D.m.207. 

» SNA. i. 169. ’ im., 210. 

« p. 166; also UdA. 399. ^ v. 263 ff. 

2. Cunda. — The books appear to refer to two theras by the name of 
Cunda, the better known being Hahi^-Cunda and the other Cu|arCunda. 
But the legends connected with them are so confused that it is not possible 
to differentiate clearly one from the other. Mention is also made of a 
Cunda-Sama^uddesa whom, however, the Commentaries^ identify with 
Maha-Cunda. Maha-Cunda is, for instance, described in the Theragatha 

1 AV.,DA.iu.907 
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Conunentaiy* as the younger brother of Bariputta, under idiom he joined 
the Order» winning arahantahip after arduous and strenuous efiEort. In 
the time of VipassI Buddha he had been a potter and had given to the 
Buddha a bowl made of clay. The Apadana verses quoted in the Thera- 
gatha Commentary are, in the Apadana itself,^ ascribed to a monk named 
EkajiattaiUyaka. They make no mention whatever of his relationship 
to Sariputta. On the other hand, there are to be found elsewhere in the 
Apadana^ certain verses ascribed to a Cunda Thera, which definitely 
state that he was the son of the brahmin Vafiganta, and that his mother 
was SSri. But in these verses he is called CulapCundl^ and mention is made 
of his previous birth in the time of Slddhatfha Buddha, to whom he gave 
a bouquet of jasmine flowers. As a result he became king of the devas 
seventy-seven times and was once king of men, by name DuJJaya. It is 
further stated that he became arahant while yet a samanera and that he 
waited upon the Buddha and his own brother and other virtuous monks. 
This accoimt goes on to say that after his brother’s death, Cunda brought 
his relics in a bowl and presented them to the Buddha, who uttered praises 
of Sariputta. This would identify Cula-Cunda with Cunda Sama^uddesa 
who, according to the Samyutta Nikaya,* attended Sariputta in his last 
illness and, after his death, brought to the Buddha at Jetavana Sariputta's 
bowl and outer robe and his relics wrapt in his water-strainer. Therefore 
if Buddhaghosa* is correct in identifying Cunda Sama^uddesa with Maha- 
Cunda, then all three are one and the same. 

Cunda Samanuddesa was, for some time, the personal attendant of the 
Buddha,^ and when the Buddha prepared to perform the Twin Miracle, 
offered to perform a miracle himself and so save the Buddha trouble and 
exertion.^ Cunda’s teacher was Ananda, and it was to Ananda that he 
first brought the news of Sariputta’s death.* 

Maha-Cunda was evidently a disciple of great eminence, and is mentioned 
by the Buddha^* in company with the Two Chief Disciples, Maha Eassapa, 
Maha Eotthita, Maha Eaccana and other very eminent Elders. 

The Pitekas contain several discourses'^ given to the monks by Maha- 
Cunda while residing at Sahajati among the Cells, probably after the 


‘ ThagA. i. 261; see also DhA. ii. 
188 and AA. ii. 674. 

* Ap.ii.444. 

* /6td., i. 101 f. 

« 8. V. 161 f. 

* Buddhaghosa says that the monks 
called him Sanuuoiuddesa in his youth 
before his upasampada, and he never lost 
the name (DA. iii. 907). 


^ ThagA. ii. 124; J. iv. 96, etc. 

® DhA. iii. 211. 

* SA. iii. 178; see also the Pis&dika 
8utta and the Samagama Sutta (where 
Cunda brings to Ananda and then to the 
Buddha the news of Niga^tba Nataputta’s 
death); see also the Sallel^a Sutta. 

A. iiL 299; see also M. iii 78; Ud. i. 6. 
u A. iii 356; V. 41, 167. 
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Buddha’s death. Gunda <or Candafca as he is called in this context) was 
with the Buddha in his last journey to Kudniri, and spread a bed for him 
in the Mango grove by the Kakuttllft Biver.^* Gunda is mentioned^* as 
having accompanied Sariputta when he went to see Cbanna at the Kalanda- 
kanivftpa in Bajagaha,- just before Ghanna’s suicide. Once, when the 
Buddha lay 111 in the Kalandakanivapa, Gunda visited him and they talked 
of the hojjhmgas. There and then the Buddha’s sickness vanished.'* 

« D. ii., 134 f.; Ud. viii. 6 . « g. 50 f . 263 f. i* S. v. 81. 

3. Cunda.--8ee CundarSukarika. 


4. Cunda. — A rajakumara, brother of Cundi and, therefore, son of 

Blmbisara.' 


^ A. iii. 35* 


1. Gunda Sutta.— Cunda Kammaraputta visits the Buddha in his Mango- 
grove in P&vi and questions him as to how many classes of recluses there 
are in the world. Four, answers the Buddha — nmggajim^ tmggadesakaf 
maggajim and fnaggadiist—a,Jid proceeds to explain them.' The circum- 
stances in which the sutta was preached arc given $,v. Cunda (1). 

» SN. vs. 83-90; SNA. i. 159 ff. 

2. Cunda Sutta (also called Maha Cunda Sutta).— Preached by Haha 
Cunda at Sahaj&tl to the assembled monks. Some, who are zealous about 
the Dhamma, speak disparagingly of those who are given to jhana and 
vice versa. Sometimes it happens that those who are engaged in the 
Dhamma praise their fellows, and similarly with those devoted to jhana. 
None of these things are profitable. Dhamma-zealots should learn to 
praise those eager for jhana and vice versa, ^ 

1 A. iii. 356 f. 

3. Cunda Sutta. — ^Haha Cunda tells the monks at Saliajat! how it is 
possible to distinguish true statements from false when made by a monk 
about himself and his attainments.' 

1 A. T. 41 ff. 

4. Gunda Sutta, — Cunda Sama^uddesa comes to Jetavana from fftla- 
gftmaka^ where he had attended S&riputta during his last illness, and 
reports his death to Ananda, producing, at the same time, Sariputta’s bowl 
and outer robe and the water-strainer containing his relics. Ananda 
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aoccnnpanieB Cunda to the Buddha, where he breaks the news. The 
Buddha praises Sariputta's attainments and takes the opportunity of 
emphasising the impermanence of all things/ 

1 S. V. 161 ff. 


Cundaka.— See Cunda (2). 

CundatthDa, — village near Benares, but on the other side of the river 
and between Vasabhagama and Benares^ (vi. Cundavila). 

1 Pv. iii. 1; PvA. 168, 170; Mtu. iii. 325, 327. 


Cunda Sukarlka. — A pork butcher near Veluvana. For forty-five years 
he plied his trade, killing pigs in such a way as to retain the flavour of the 
flesh unimpaired. When death approached he saw before him the fires 
of Avici and roared with pain. For seven days he grunted like a pig, 
crawling on all fours, and no one could prevent him. The monks told the 
Buddha of the noises they had heard when passing the butcher's house, 
and the Buddha explained how retribution had fallen on Cunda commen- 
surate with his wickedness.^ 

1 DhA. i. 105 ff. 

Cundi. — A princess. She visited the Buddha at the Kalandakanivtpa 
in Veluvana, and he preached to her the Cundi Sutta/ According to the 
Commentary, ‘ she was the daughter of Bimbisara. The king gave her 
five hundred chariots for the use of herself and her companions. She was 
one of the three women who received this gift from their fathers, the 
others being Visakba and the princess Sumana. Cundl's brother was 
Cunda. Her name occurs in a list of eminent upasikas.^ 

1 A. iii. 35 f. * AA. ii. 596. » A. iv. 347. 

Cundi Sutta. — Cundi visits the Buddha and tells him that, according to 
her brother, Cunda, those who take refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Order and refrain from the taking of life, from theft, carnal lusts, lying 
and liquor, will be bom in a happy condition after death. She wishes 
to know more of this. The Buddha explains to her that the Tathagata 
is the best of beings, the Doctrine which leads to Nibbana is the best of 
teachings, the Tathagata's Order is the best field of merit, and of virtues, 
those beloved by Ariyans are the best.^ 

1 A. iii 35 f . 
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Cumbatakalataa. — The name given to the quarrel between the S&lriyaiift 
and the KoUyans regarding the water of the RohiQl/ 

^ J. i. 208. 

OoUs*’. — See also under CiUa°, and 0il]a^. 

CullarAn&thaphidIka. — An eminent lay disciple of the Buddha. He was 
an Anagami, and offered to perform a miracle himself before the Buddha 
showed the Twin Miracle/ Culla-AnathapiiQidika provided food for three 
months for the multitude, covering an area of twelve leagues, which had 
assembled at Sftvatthi to await the descent of the Buddha from Tavatilpsa 
after his preaching of the Abhidhamma Pitaka/ Five hundred monks fed 
daily at Culla-Anathapiodika^s house in Savatthi.* He was one of the seven 
lay disciples of the Buddha who had each five hundred followers.* Culla- 
Anathapi^dil^ is generally mentioned* together with Pasenadl, VlsSkbi, 
and An&thapipdUu as the Buddha’s eminent lay-patrons. His personal 
name is not known. The sobriquet was probably given on account of his 
generosity, rivalling that of Anathaphjidika. 

1 DhA. iii. 210. i * SA. iii. 223. 

* Ibid., 218; AA. i. 71. ! » J. i. 148; ii. 287, iii. 520. 

5* DhA. i. 339. I 

Cullar-KaftcakupdA. — A Damila chief of South India who fought against 
the forces of Parakkamabahu !• but was later subdued.^ The name is 
closely connected with that of the districts of Kaficakufiya and Kaftcakudi- 
yar&Ji/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 185, 217, 220, 305. > Ibid., 124, 130. 

Cttlla^Kammasadamma. — A village in the Kampilla kingdom which arose 
on the settlement given by Jayaddisa to his brother, the man-eating ogre, 
after the latter became an ascetic.^ For details see the Jayaddisa Jdtaka. 

1 J. V. 36. 

Cullakasettkl . — The Bodhisatta, born as a Treasurer in Benares. See 

the Cullakaset^ J&taka. 

Oullakasetfhi Jfitaka (No. 4). — Once the Bodhisatta was bom as Cullakar 
se^fhl in Benares. One day, while on his way to the palace, he saw a dead 
mouse lying on the road, and, noticing the position of the stars, he said, 
“ Any decent young fellow with his wits about him has only to pick up the 
mouse and he will be a made man.” A young man of good family, called 

66 
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CoBiiltevfaiki^ hearing this, picked up the mouse and sold it for a farthing 
to a tavern for their cat to eat. With the farthing he bought molasses 
and drinking water for flower-gatherers. Later, he gathered branches and 
leaves blown down by the wind in the king’s garden and sold them to a 
potter for a large sum of money. He entered into friendship with a land- 
trader and a sea-trader and, by using the information he obtained from 
them, he was able to make two hundred thousand pieces by means of skilful 
and far-sighted business dealings. He then visited Cullasetthi to express 
to him his gratitude, and the setthi, on hearing of his skill, was so impressed 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage. 

The young man is identified with CuUapanihaka (9.V.), in reference to 
whom the story was related.^ 

^ J. i. ] 14-23. Cf. the stoiy of Visakhila in Kath&saritsagara (i. 33). 

CullakMa.— A mountain in HImava which must be crossed in order to 
reach Gandhamadana^ and the Chaddanta Lake.* 

1 SNA. i. 66. * J. r. 38. 


CuUa-Kallflga. — Younger son of Kdllnga, king of Dantapura. He became 
an ascetic, but later married the daughter of the Hadda king, by whom he 
had a son KdliAga who became a cakkavatti.^ For details see the Kftliflga* 
BodhIJataka. 

1 J. iv. 230 ff. 


Cullakaliflga Jataka (No. 301).— Kaliflga, king of Dantapura, anxious to 
make a fight, sent his four daughters of surpassing beauty into every 
kingdom, ofFering them to any man who would fight him for them. Assaka, 
king of Potali, with the advice of his minister Nandlsena, accepted the 
challenge. Kalinga thereupon came with his mighty army, and the Bodhi- 
satta who was an ascetic declared, after consultation with Sakka, that 
victory would be his. But Nandisena, undaunted, instructed Assaka as 
to how he should kill the tutelary deity of Kalinga when this deity, in 
the guise of a white bull, should appear on the battlefield. Nandisena led 
the attack of the soldiers, the white bull was killed and Kalifiga defeated. 
He had to provide dowries for his daughters, and thenceforth the two kings 
lived as friends. 

The story was related in reference to Sirlputta who is identified with 
Nandisena. Two Jains, a man and a woman, each versed in five hundred 
theses, met in Ves&li and the Lioehavb arranged a marriage between them. 
They had one son, Saceaka, and four daughters, Saeefi, Lotty AvavMiki 
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and FslieftrfU After the death of their parents, the girls Wfuidered from 
city to city for purposes of disputation. They came at last to Savatthi, 
where they set up at the city gate a jambu-tree, to be pulled up by anyone 
accepting their challenge to a discussion. Sariputta, seeing the branch, 
had it removed, and when the girls came to him with a great crowd of 
people, answered all their questions and defeated them in debate. There- 
upon they entered the Order under Upiia]avaQQa» and the fame of Sariputta 
increased/ 

1 J. iii. 1 ff. 

Culla-KupUa Jfitaka (No. 464). — For this story reference is made to the 
Kunftia Jfttaka. The opening words quoted occur at the end of several 
stories, related by Kun&la to illustrate the fickleness and wickedness of 
women. Culla-Kujriala is probably the name given to the last of these 
stories, which tells of PiAgi;^! {q.v.), wife of Brahmadatta/ 

1 J. iv. 144. 

CldlaF-KUQUa Vagga. — The fifth section of the Catukkanipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha.^ 

1 J. ui. 132 62. 


Cu]la-Kokaoad&, — The younger of the two daughters of Pajunna, both 
of whom were called Kokanada. She visited the Buddha at the Kutieft- 
IMfiU in Vesili and questioned him.^ 

^ S. i. 30. 

(hdtarKdUUto KokUika (2). 

CulIaeSri.— See CuUasfiri. 

CuUat&pasa. — ^NSrada, the son of the Bodhisatta in the Culla-MSiadkkas- 
sapa J&taka (q-v,)^ is referred to by this title.^ 

» J. i. 416. 

OuBa-Tup^fila. — pig, brother of the Bodhisatta. For details see the 

Jitaka. 

Oullantevtalka. — ^A youth of good family who, as related in the Cu ll a k ap 
aatflll AtakEy earned money by his wits, after having listened to the counsel 
of Cnllakasetfhl, He is identified with CuUapanthaka/ 

X J.L120f. 



OuBadaddaiE.— A Naga, brother of MabUaddara (the Bodhisatta), and 
son of Sflradaddara. For details see the Daddara Jfttaks. 


1. CuUa-Dhanuggalia* A brahmin of Benares, a very skilled archer. 
See the CaUa-Dhanuggaha J&taka. 

2. Culla-Dtaanuggaha. — ^An Udicca-brahmin. He was a clever archer, 
but being rather dwarfed in stature, he joined Bimbisara as his page and 
took service under the Andhra king. For details see the Bhimasena J&taka. 
He is also referred to as CuUadhanupatthaka and Ciil]upa(|haka.^ 

1 J. i. 367. 

Culla-Dhanuggaha J&taka (No. 374). — A yoimg brahmin of Benares 
came to Takkasll& and became very proficient in archery. His teacher 
gave him his daughter in marriage and he became known as Culla-Dhaoug- 
gaha. When on his way with his wife to Benares, he killed a fierce elephant, 
and then meeting fifty bandits, slew all except the leader. He seized the 
leader and hurling him to the ground asked his wife for his sword. But 
his wife, conceiving a passion for the bandit, placed the sword^s hilt in 
the bandit's hand, and he straightway slew Culla-Dhanuggaha. While 
walking away with the woman, the bandit, reflecting on her treacherous- 
ncss, decided to leave her. When they came to a river he left her on the 
bank, and taking her ornaments across the river on the pretence of keeping 
them safe he deserted her. The Bodhisatta, born as Sakka, observing this 
and wishing to shame the woman, appeared before her as a jackal, with 
H&tali as a fish and Paficasikha as a bird. The jackal had a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, but when the fish leapt up he abandoned it to catch the fish, 
only to find the bird flying away with it. The woman saw and understood. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order 
because of his former wife. The monk is identified with Culla-Dhanuggaha 
and his wife with the woman of the story.* 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,* the story was told in 
reference to a young monk who, going to a house to fetch water, saw a young 
woman and fell in love with her. She encouraged his attentions, and the 
monk, desiring her, wished to leave the Order. 

1 J. iii. 219-24. * DhA. iv. 66 ff. 

Ciilliu PhaniTmi.p &bi. J&taka (No. 358). — Once the Bodhisatta was bom as 
Dhammap&Ia, son of Kah&pat&pa, king of Benares and his queen, Caild&. 
One day Canda was playing with her seven-months-old baby with whom Ae 
was BO engrossed that, when the king entered the room, she omitted to rise. 
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This roiwed the king's jealousy, and he sent for the executioner and had 
the prince's hands and feet and head cut ofE and his body encircled with 
sword-cuts “ as though with a garland.” He paid no heed to Canda's 
lamentations, and she, in her great sorrow, fell down dead of a broken heart. 
Flames arose from Avici, and wrapping Mahapatapa about, “ as with a 
woollen garment,” plunged him in the lowest hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the Buddha. 
Devadatta was Mahapatapa and Mah&pajapati was Canda.^ The Jataka 
is often cited* to illustrate how anger, when once arisen, is difficult to 
control. 

i J. iii. 177-82. a ]S.g., J. iv. 11; v. 113. 


Cullanandaka Jataka.— See CuUanandlya. 

Cullanandlka.— See Cullanandiya. 

CullanandlkA,— Talat&devi is identified with CuHanandikS^ in the present 
age, but nothing further seems to be known of the latter. 

» J. vi. 478. 


Cullanandiya. — A monkey, brother of Nandiya, the Bodhisatta. See 

the Cullanandiya Jataka. He is identified with Ananda. v,l CuUanandlka. 


Cullanandiya J&taka (No. 222)— v.l Cullanandaka.— The Bodhisatta was 
once a monkey named Nandlya and, with his brother Cullanandiya^ headed 
a band of eighty thousand monkeys. They had a blind mother, and 
finding that when they were away with the herd she never received the 
fruits they sent her, they decided to stay with her in a banyan-tree near a 
village. One day a brahmin, who had studied at TakkaslU^ entered the 
forest with a bow and arrow. He had been warned by his teacher Pftrft- 
sailya to curb his wickedness, but he could find no way, apart from killing, 
of keeping his wife and child. Seeing the aged monkey, he prepared to 
shoot her, but her sons offered their lives in her stead. The brahmin 
killed first them and then the mother. On his way home he heard that 
lightning had hit his house and that his family was dead; he himself was 
thereupon swallowed up by the fires of hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness. The hunter 
was Devadatta.^ 

1 J. iL 199-202. 
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OoDulgatittba.— A ford in the MaUWQiikagaAci.^ 

^ Cy. Ixzii. 34. , 

CuHanirada Jttaka (No. Cnlhnftradakassapa,— The Bodhisatta 

was once a rich brahmin who, on the death of his wife, retired with his 
son to the Himalaya and became an ascetic. One day a girl, having been 
carried off by thieves, escaped from them and arrived at the ascetic's hut 
when the Bodhisatta was away. The son fell a victim to her charms 
and agreed to return with her to the haunts of men. She went on ahead 
and he was to follow, but his father, hearing of what had occurred during 
his absence, described to the youth the snares of household life in such a 
graphic way that he gave up the idea of following the girl. 

The story was related in reference to a vain monk who succumbed to the 
wiles of a maiden of Savatthi, The girl's mother used her to entice the 
monk to become her son-in-law. The Buddha warned him that in' the 
past the same girl had tried to destroy his spiritual life.' 

In the Jataka itself the Bodhisatta's son is called Nftrada,* but elsewhere* 
he is referred to as Cullatapasa (probably only a descriptive title). It was 
in reference to the same monk that the Mu^ika^ the Udafteani, the SiliUca 
and the Arafifia J&takas were related. 

1 J. iv. 219-24. « p. 222. » J. i. 416, 417. 


CiiIlapMiddesa.— See 8,v. Niddesa. 

Cullapaduma Jataka (No. 193). — ^The Bodhisatta was once bom as Padumi^ 
son of the chief queen of the Benares king. He had six brothers. '^The 
king, becoming suspicious of his sons, ordered them to leave the kingdom. 
They went away with their wives, and coming to a region where no food 
was to be had, they killed their wives one by one and ate their flesh. The 
Bodhisatta managed to save his wife by foregoing a share of the meal 
each day, and fled with her. During the flight the Bodhisatta gave his 
wife some of his blood to drink, she being so thirsty. Later they lived in 
a hut on the bank of the Ganges. One day the Bodhisatta rescued from the 
river a thief with his limbs cut off who was drifting down stream in a 
boat. At first the Bodhisatta’s wife would not even look at the but 
soon she conceived a passion for him and threw her husband down a preci- 
pice. The Bodhisatta fell on a fig-tree, and after some time clinibed down 
with the help of an iguana. He went to Benares and established his claim 
to his father's kingdom. His erstwhile wife, wandering from place to 
place with the cripple on her shoulders, gained great reputatioxit as a 
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devoted wife. One day she came to Benares. There the king recognised 
her and revealed her treachery.^ 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. The details 
are given in the Ummadantl Jfttaka. 

Devadatta was the thief, Clfio& the treacherous woman, and Ananda the 
iguana. 

1 J. ii. 116.21. 

Oullapantha, — parive^a built, probably, by a Dami)a chief in the reign 

ofAggabodhllV.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 24. 


Cullapanthaka.— See Culapanthaka, 

CuUapalobbana Jfttaka (No. 263).— The Bodhisatta once left the Brahma- 
world and was born as the son of the Benares king, but would have nothing 
to do with women. When he grew up his father was filled with despair, 
and then a dancing-girl offered to seduce the prince. She sang outside his 
door till he was filled with desire. Eventually he came to know the joys 
of love, and filled with madness, ran amok through the streets, chasing 
people. The king banished both his son and his seducer, and they lived 
in a hut away down the Ganges. One day a hermit visited the hut and, 
seeing the woman, lost his power of flying through the air. When he saw 
the Bodhisatta he ran away and fell into the sea. The Bodhisatta, realis- 
ing his plight, told him of the wiles of women and helped him to regain 
his lost power, while he himself sent the woman back to the haunts of 
men and became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding brother.^ 

1 J. ii. 328 ff. 

Cullap&la,— Son of Mahasuvan^a and brother of CakkhupUa Thera.* 

1 DhA. i. 2. 

CullaplQfap&tikapTissa. — The young son of wealthy parents of Rfijagaha, 
Having heard the Buddha preach at Ve{uvana^ he wished to join the Order, 
but could only obtain his parents' consent by star\ing for seven days. He 
then went with the Buddha to Jetavana. On the festival day his parents 
made great lamentation and a slave girl offered to entice him back. She 
rode in a palanquin to Sftvatthl and took up residence in a street whither 
the Elder oame for alms. She gradually made his acquaintance, and then, 
feigning illness, enticed him into her apartments. Then, having violated 
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his chastity, she took him back to Bajagaha.^ The Buddha, hearing of 
this, preached the V&tamlga Ataka, in which story Tissa is identified with 
the antelope. He is also referred to as Cullaplffapfttiya.* 

1 J. i. 156 f. > Ibid., 159. 

Callapip4apatiya(°patika)-Tissa. — A monk mentioned in the Commen- 
taries^ in explaining the term muUa-muUaka, A certain lay-woman waited 
on him for twelve years. One day a fixe broke out in the village and burnt 
her house, together with those of others. The monks who were fed at 
neighbouring houses went there to enquire whether anything had been 
served, but Tissa did not arrive until the mealtime, and when given a meal 
which the woman had prepared with great difiSculty, ate it and went away 
without a word. The woman, however, was not a whit disturbed by the 
taunts of her neighbours. 

This may be the Elder who, in the Anguttara Commentary,® is mentioned 
as having resided in Gamep^valavihara in Rohapa and ordained Mllakkha- 
Tlssa. The same Commentary® mentions a CuUapin^p&tiya-Tissa of 
GirlvUlira in (Ceylon). He, with his divine eye, saw a Tamil gate-keeper 
of Madhuafiganagama who, having been a fisherman for fifty years, lay 
dying. The Elder went to his house and made him repeat the Refuges 
and the Precepts. The man could not repeat beyond the first Precept, 
but he was born after death in the Catummabar&jlkarworld, and came to 
tell the Elder about it. 

The Visuddhimagga^ speaks of an Elder of the same name who had 
three pupils. They came to him and said they were prepared to do 
anything whatever for his sake, even to suffer torture and die. He thought 
them “ possible fellows and preached to them, whereupon they became 
arahants. The same Elder it may be who saw an elejihant-corpse in 
Kaladighavapi Lake and developed his meditation on the ‘'wormful 
abomination.''® 

1 MA. i. 355. * p. 116. 

* AA. i. 21 f. » Ibid., p. 191. 

» i. 367. 


Culla-Puppa.— Brother of Puppa of Sunaparanta. He was nearly ship- 
wrecked, but was saved by Pupna.^ 

1 MA. i. 1016; SA. iii. 16. 

CuUabodhl Ataka (No. 443). — The Bodhisatta, under the name of Bodhl,^ 
was once bom in a very rich family of Kfisl and studied in TakkaslUl. His 
^ He is also referred to as Colla-bodhi (J. vi. 257). 
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parents married him to a suitable wife but, because they had both come 
from the Brahma- world, they were free from passionate desire. After his 
parents' death, the two distributed their wealth and became ascetics. 
One day they came to the king's park, and there the king fell in love with 
the woman and carried her away by force to the palace. When he told 
the Bodhisatta of this, he showed no resentment whatever. In the palace 
the king found that he could not win the woman's love, and returned to the 
park, curious to know whether the ascetic really meant what he said. In 
the course of conversation the Bodhisatta told the king that he did not 
give way to anger because anger, once awakened, is difficult to curb. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of violent temper. The 
king was Ananda and the Bodhisatta's wife was Rihulam&t&.* 

The story is also given in the Jatakamala as the Ehud(jUi-bodhi Jataka 
(No. xxi), and in the Gariyapitaka.* 

* J. iy. 22-27. G/. the Ananusociya Jataka. * CSyp.. p. 86. 

CullapRohita, — ^An ox belonging to a brahmin.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 160. 

CuUa-Lohlta. — An ox, brother of the Bodhisatta, Haha-Lohita. He is 
identified with Ananda. See the Mu^lka J&taka. 

Cullavanava9nan&.>-The section of the Vessantara Jataka which 
describes Jujaka’s journey through the forest to Vessantara's hermitage.^ 

1 J. vi. 521-32. 

CuUasutasoma Jataka (No. 525). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as the 
son of the king of Sudassana (Benares), under the name of Soma. Because 
he was fond of Soma juice and poured out libations of it, they called him 
Sutasoma. When he came of age his father gave up the throne to him, 
and he had sixteen thousand wives, of whom CandadevI was the chief 
consort. As time went on his family became very great, and he wished 
to become an ascetic as soon as a grey hair appeared on his head. Every- 
one in the palace tried to turn him from this resolve ; rich merchants, like 
Kulavaddhana, offered him their immense wealth, but all in vain. Having 
handed over the kingdom to his brother, Somadatta, he donned the garb of 
an ascetic and left the city unknown to anyone. When his departure was 
discovered, all the inhabitants of the city left their belongings to follow 
him. Sakka. sent Vlssakamma to build for them a hermitage thirty leagues 
in extent.^ 

1 J. V. 177-92. 



GuBwddiaddL— An elepliant, one of the two chief consorts of Chaddirta, 
against whom she conceived a grudge because he preferred her rival to her. 
She gave gifts to a Pacceka Buddha and, as a result of her wish, she was 
bom as SubhaddS, chief queen of the Madda king. She gave orders that 
Ghaddanta’s tusks be brought to her, but the hunter to whom the task was 
entrusted killed the elephant, and on hearing of his death Subhadda died 
of a broken heart.^ 

For details see s,v. Chaddanta (4). 

Oullasuka J&taka (No. 430). — The story of the past is the same as that of 
the Mahfauka Jataka (q^v,). It was related in reference to the Buddha's 
visit to Verafijft) where, for the three months of the rainy season, he had to 
live on water and a modicum of the ground flour of roots, because of the 
evil influence of Mara.^ 

^ J. iii. 494-6; Vibh. iii. 1 fif. 

Cullahaipsa Jdtaka (No. 533). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as 
Dhatara^ha^ king of ninety thousand golden geese living in Cittakuta. 
One day some of his flock came upon Lake Manusiyai near the haunts of 
men, and finding it a rich feeding-ground, persuaded him much against 
his will to go there with them. But immediately he alighted he was 
caught in a fowler’s noose and found escape impossible. He waited till 
the flock had fed, then gave the cry of alarm at which all the geese flew 
away except his commander-in-chief, Sumukha. When the fowler came, 
Sumukha offered to give his life for his king, and thereby softened the 
fowler’s heart. The latter set Dhatarattha free and tended his wounds, 
and because of the man’s great charity the king of the geese became whole 
again. When the fowler suggested that they should fly home, the two 
geese insisted that they should be taken to Sakula, the king of the land, 
the Mahlipsaka country, that they might obtain for the fowler a suitable 
reward. When the king heard the story he gave to the fowler a village 
yielding one hundred thousand annually, a chariot and a large store of 
gold. Dhatarattha preached to the king the moral law and, after being 
paid great honour, returned to Cittakuta. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda’s attempt to offer his 
life in order to save the Buddha from being killed by the elephant NAUgirl 
(q.v,), Channa is identified with the fowler, Sftrlputta with the king, and 
Ananda with Sumukha.^ 

^ J. V. 333-54; DhA. i. 119; c/. the Mahihamsa Jttaka and the Eufm iitaka* 
Ciillupat(bika.^ee Culladhanuggaha, 
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OBbk, oaiip; see also OoUar*— There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the spelling of “ Ciila/* meaning “ the Minor," equivalent of “ Culla." 
I have adopted Cilia throughout, chiefly for the sake of convenience. 

CiilapAssapiira Sutta. — ^Preached at Assapiira to the assembled monks. 
It is not the robe that makes the recluse, nor living under a tree, nor in- 
toning texts, bathing three times a day, etc. It is by putting away all 
the evil qualities that a man becomes a true bhikkhu.^ 

^ M. i 281-4. 

Oula-Ekas&taka.— See Bkastfaka, 

Cfllaka Thera. — A brahmin of Rftjagaha who, having seen the Buddha 
tame the elephant DhanapSla, entered the Order and dwelt in the IndasUa' 
cave. One day, as he sat looking down over the Magadhakhetta^ a great 
storm arose and the rain came down in torrents. The peacocks danced 
and sang and the coolness helped Culuka to concentrate his mind and 
attain arahantship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a cfuUtapw^iAmit} 

1 Thag. 211 f.; ThagA. i. 333 f. 

COIa-kaimnavlbhaAga Sutta.— Subha Todeyyaputta visits the Buddha 
at Jetavana and asks him why, among mankind, some are high and some 
low, some long-lived and some short, some handsome and some plain, some 
rich and some poor, etc. It is the result of their heritage from the past, 
answers the Buddha; their deeds are their possessions, their parents, 
their kindred and their refuge; he then proceeds to explain in detail.^ 
Subha acknowledges the Buddha as his teacher. The Commentary^ calls 
this the Subha Sutta. For details of the circumstances in which the sutta 
was preached see 8,v, Subha Todeyyaputta. 

1 M. iii. 202 fif. » MA. ii. 962. 

1. Cula-IUla. — The youngest of three brothers, named Kajay house- 
holders of SetavyS. He accompanied Malia-Ka|a to SSvatthi with a 
caravan, and when Maha-Kala entered the Order he joined him. Later, 
as they were returning to Setavyi, this time with the Buddha and the 
monks, he was sent on ahead to arrange seats in his former house, whither 
the Buddha and the monks had been invited. His two erstwhile wives 
mocked at h™ and persuaded him to return to the lay-life.^ 

1 DhA. L 66 ff. 
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2. Cfilfr-Klla.— A previous birtli of AfitUirKonfafifia. He was a house- 
holder of Hupsavatiy in the time of VipassI Buddha. One day going to 
the rice-field, he Hulled a kernel of rice, ate it and found it unusually sweei. 
He thereupon obtained his share of the field from his brother Hidlft-Kft]a, 
and gave to the Buddha and the monks the first-fruits of a single crop, 
nine times, at nine different stages/ He thus became the first to gain any 
attainment when Gotama Buddha preached his first sermon/ 

^ For details of the stages see DhA. i. 82. ^ The story is given in DhA. i. 8 flf. 


3. CularK&|a. — A lay discix)le of the Buddha. He was once on his way 
back to S&vatthl^ having spent the night in listening to the Doctrine, when 
thieves, fleeing from their pursuers, threw their stolen goods in front of 
him and disappeared. When he was charged with theft, some women 
water-carriers, who had witnessed the incident on their way to the watering 
place, obtained his release.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 167. 

Culagapa. — One of the three chief buildings of the Up&5ik& Vihara, built 
by Devanamplyatissa. It came to be called the Kupayatthl-thapita-ghara/ 

1 Mhv. xix. 88 f.; M^. 409. 


Cula-6anfhipada. — A work on the Vinaya, attributed to Hoggall&na and 
used by the Kkaipslkas in their Farupana-controversy.^ 

^ Bode, op, cit., 78. 

Culagandbara-vljja— See Gandh&ra-viJ]a. 

Culagallaka Vihara. — A monastery built by Culabhaya on the bank of 
the Gopakaruadi to the south of Anur&dhapura/ Attached to it was a 
Padhamghara, built by Aggabodhi 11/ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 13. * Cv. xlii. 49. 

CularGavaccha Thera. — A brahmin of Kosambi. Having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order. At that time the Kosambi monks 
had become contentious, but Gavaecha remained steadfast and attained to 
arahantship. 

In the time of Padiunuttara Buddha he was a labourer and, finding the 
monk SttJ&ta looking for pieces of stuff for a robe, gave h™ his garment. 
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As a result, he was king of the devas thirty-three times and king of men 
seven times.^ He is, perhaps, identical with Upa^fhadussad&yatak of the 
Apadana.* 

^ Thag. 11; ThagA. i. 56 f. | are, in ThagA. (i. 266) also attributed 

* Ap. ii. 435 f.; but the same verses ' to Herafifiakftnl. 

CuIaAganiyapitthl. — A locality in Rohana. There a battle was fought 
between Dutthagftmapi and his brother, Tissa, when Oama^i was defeated 
and forced to flee/ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 19; see also xxxii. 31 f.; and AA. i. 365. 

C&la Gop&Iaka Sutta. — ^Preached to the monks assembled at UkkfteelA. 
Those who will listen to and trust in the wrong kind of recluse and brahmin 
and who do not understand good and evil will come to grief, whereas those 
who hearken to teachers of the right kind will gain deliverance. The theme 
is illustrated by various similes drawn from the picture of a herdsman 
driving cattle across a ford/ 

1 M. i. 225 f. 

Cula OosiAga Sutta. — ^The Buddha, residing at the Giftlakavasatha in 
NSdM, visits the GosIAga-Sfilavana^^ where dwell Anuruddhai Nandiya and 
Klmblla. At first the keeper tries to stop the Buddha from approaching 
them, fearing lest he should disturb their meditation. The Buddha 
questions them as to their attainments and praises them. At the end of the 
sutta mention is made of a Yakkha, named Digha^ visiting the Buddha 
and telling him how the fame of the three Elders had travelled even to the 
world of Brahma.^ The sutta illustrates the greatness of harmony 
(sdmaggi)? 

^ According to tlio Vinaya account ® M.i. 205-11. 

(i. 350), this incident takes place in | * MA. i. 361. 

Pftcinavamsad&ya. ! 

Cula Cunda.— See Cunda (2). 

Oula Jauaka Jdtaka (No. 52).^ — ^The stories, both past and present, are 
the same as in the Mahft Janaka J&taka [q-v,), 

» J. i. 268. 

Ofila JUL — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of these.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 



Ofila Tbsa. — ^Probably a Commentator. He is called Uruvtfavial, and 
in quoted in the Saniyutta Commentary in reference to a discueBion on , 
phassavedand} 

^ SA. iL 100. 

OOla Dukkhakkhandha Sutta.— Mah&n&ma, the Sakyan, visits the Buddha 
at NigrodhUma and asks him why it is that evil states of mind arise in 
one. The Buddha replies that it is because of certain undiscarded states of 
consciousness, which can be got rid of through renunciation. He proceeds 
to describe how he, too, failed to find satisfaction before his Enlightenment. 
He then tells of a conversation he once had on GIJJhldLUta with some 
Niga^thas, who believed that suffering could be got rid of through austerities 
and how he told them of his happiness which was far greater even than 
that of Bimbbara, king of Magadha/ 

1 M. i. 91 flf. 


Cilia Dhammapala.— Senior pupil of Ananda Vanaratana and author of 
the SaecasaAkhepa^ and of an anu4%kd to the AbUdhamma-MfUa-^kd.' 

1 Gv. 60, 70; P.L.C. 113, 203 f. * Ibid., 211 f. 

Cula Dhammasamaddna Sutta. Preached to the monks assembled at 
Jetavana. There arc four ways of professing a Doctrine — one temporarily 
pleasant but ripening to pain thereafter; another temporarily unpleasant 
but ripening to pleasure, etc. — The sutta also describes the monks and 
recluses who follow these different ways.^ 

1 M. i. 305 ff. 

1. Cula Vagga. — The second of the two volumes known as the two 
Khandhakas of the Vinaya Pitaka. The book consists of twelve chapters 
or Ehandhakas, and brings the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Order 
down to the Second Council, one himdred years after the Buddha’s death. 
In the Cula Vagga are found several references to the SuttavibhaAga, which 
leads us to the hypothesis that the latter work was regarded as an authori- 
tative text at the time the Cula Vagga was finished.^ 

^ For a discuBfiion on the contexts of the CUla Vagga and their historical value see 
Law, Pali Lit., pp. 14 if. and passim. 


2. Cflla VBigg ^. — The fifth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the AAguttara 
Nikaya.^ 


1 A. i. 150 ff. 
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8. Ofila Vagga* — ^The seventh chapter of Ae Udana.^ 

1 Ud., pp. 74 flf. 

4. CBla Vagga. — The third chapter of the Petavatthu/ 

^ Pv., pp. 33 fiF. 

6. C&la Vagga. — ^The second chapter of the Sutta Nipata.' 

1 SN., pp. 20-72. 


OQlaDebar&saAgh&ta Sutta. — ^If for just the duration of a finger-snap a 
monk indulges in a thought of goodwill and cultivates a thought of goodwill, 
he is verily to be called a monk. Earnestness, above all other things, 
encourages the arising of good states; indulgence, worst of all things,' 
encourages evil states.^ 

It is said* that this sutta was preached at Jetavana to counteract the 
effects of the AggOdchandhopama Sutta, which frightened many monks, 
causing them to revert to the lay life, the Order being thereby greatly 
impoverished in numbers. The present sutta was designed to reassure 
those who were in doubt. 

1 A. i. 10. 2 AA. i. 40. 

COlataphisafikhaya Sutta.— Sakka visits the Buddha at the Migar&inatu- 

pSsUa and asks him how a monk can be delivered by the extirpation of 
cravings and become foremost among gods and men. The Buddha briefly 
explains, and Sakka leaves him after expressing his satisfaction. Moggal- 
Una, desiring to know if Sakka has really understood the teaching, visits 
him and asks him the same question. Sakka evades this question and, 
accompanied by Vessavapa, conducts Moggallana through his palace, 
Vejayanta, in order to demonstrate his power. Moggallana causes the palace 
to quake and, seeing the agitation of Sakka, again asks him the same 
question; Sakka gives the Buddha's explanation, word for word, and 
Moggallana is satisfied.^ 

1 M. i. 251 ff. 


Cfiladeva. — A Thera, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 
^ Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 03. 


OlUaiiagarag&iiia. — A village near Ki}avalliiiiapdapa. Two brahmins 
of Pitaliputta, having heard of the fame of Mah&naga Thera of Kajavalli- 
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ipa^^apa, set out to see him. One died on the way; the other went to 
AmirUhapara and, hearing there that the Thera resided in Rolia^»^ 
journeyed there and took up his abode in Culanagaragama, near the 
vihfira.^ 

^ AA. i. 384. 


1 . CfllanSga Thera. — Generally referred to as TlplfldiarClUailiga. He was 
evidently a very famous commentator, and his opinions are quoted in the 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa/ Culanfiga was the pupil of Summa 
Thera of DipavlhSra^ and a contemporary of TipItaka-CtUabhaya Thera, 
who seems to have differed from him most violently on certain pdSnts.* 
Culanaga lived in the reign of Kutakapna^Tissa (16>38 A.c.), and we are 
told^ that the king held him in great respect. Once the Elder had a boil 
on his finger, and the king, visiting him, put the finger in his mouth to 
alleviate the pain. The boil burst and the king swallowed the pus therefrom. 
When the Elder lay dying the king carried on his head the pot containing 
his stools, lamenting, The mainstay of the Dhamma is lost."' The 
Saniyutta Commentary® tells of an incident which occurred when Culanaga 
was preaching in the Lohapasada. A brahmin, listening to him, was so 
convinced by the sermon of the impermanence of all things, that he ran 
home and clasped his son to his heart, saying that he was undone. The 
Elder once received a bowl which it was not right for him to keep and he 
gave it to the Sangha.® Culanaga does not always seem to have agreed 
with his teacher in his interpretations of various matters.’ Once when it 
was announced to Summa that Culan^a had explained the word thuplkaia 
in a certain way, he expressed great sorrow and resentment and declared 
that though he had seven times read the Vinaya with Culanaga, he had 
never taught him such an explanation; but Culanaga was able to uphold his 
contention.® Culanaga once preached the Chachakka Sutta in Amb ll ahal a 
Vlbba, and on that occasion the audience of men extended to a distance of 
one gdvuta and that of devas to a distance of a league. At the end of the 
discourse, one thousand monks became arahants.® 

1 MA. i. 126; SA. iii. 206; DhsA. : • Sp. iii. 699. 

229, 267, 284; Vm. 389; also PsA. 405. j ^ yibhA. 342. 

* AA. ii. 845. i ® Sp. iv. 892; for another incident see 

* See VibhA. 16; also DhsA. 230. ! «.v. CQla-Summa. 

* VibhA. 452. ' • MA. ii. 1025. 

» SA. iii 201. 


2. Culanfiga.— A Thera of Vasalanagaia. With his brother Mabfintgay 
he entered the Order and, for thirty years, lived in Cittalapabbata, where he 
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attained aiahantship. He refused ta reveal his identity to Ids mother 
when visitinglier because he did not wish to have any attadiments/ 

* SA. ii 125; 

. • # 

3. OQlanSga. — A Thera of Ceylon. An eminent teacher of the Vinaya.* 

1 Vin. V. 3; 8p. i. 62. 

\- 

CfUanigapablnta . — A vihara built in the HuvftMdoum^iki (in RolttQS), 

by King 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 90. 

CfliulSgaleiia. — A cave in Ceylon (Tambaiiaw^)* It was once tbe abode 
of five hundred monks, all of whom won arahantship, by meditating in that ■ 
spot.^ 

1 Vam. 127. 

Cfilanigft. — An aiahant therl, mentioned as an eminent teacher of the 
Vinaya in Ceylon.^ 

* Dp\ . xviii. 38. 

Cflla-Nidina Sutta. — Probably another name for the Nidina Sutta (q.v.) 
of the Saipyntta Nikaya/ 

^ Heferred to in MA. i. 226; VibhA. 267. 

Culapanthaka Thera. — An eminent arahant, declared chief among monks 
skilled in creating forms by mind-power and in mental “ evolution '' 
{cittavivaUa)} He was the younger son of the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Rajagaha, who developed intimacy with a slave and fled with him 
when her misconduct was discovered. She wished to return to her parents 
for the birth of her first child, but her husband always postponed the visit 
until, in the end, she started to go without his knowledge. He followed her, 
but the child was born by the wayside, and therefore they called him 
Panthakas The same thing occurred at the birth of the second child, and he 
also received the name of Fanthaka, he being Culapanthaka and his brother 
Mah^panthaka , When the boys grew up they were taken to lUJagaha» 
where their grandparents took charge of them. Mahapanthaka often 
accompanied his grandfather to hear the Buddha preach, and he yearned 
to become a monk. He easily obtained permission and entered the Order, 
in due course becoming an arahant. With the consent of his grandparents, 

* I A. L 23. 


67 



he ordained Culapanthaka, but the latter proved to be a dullard, and in 
the course of four months was unable to learn a single stanaa. It is said 
that in the time of Kassapa Bnddba C^panthaka was a clever monk, whb 
once laughed to scozp a dull colleague who was trying to learn a passage 
by heart. 

When Mahapanthaka discovered his brother’s Sftupidity, he asked him 
to leave the Order,* but Ciilapanthaka so loved the Buddha’s teaching that 
he did not wish to return to the lay-life. One day JIvaka Komtaabhaecai 
wishing to give alms to the Buddha and the monks, asked Mahapanthaka, 
who was acting as steward, to collect all the monks in the monastery. This 
he did, omitting only Ciilapanthaka who, he said, had made no progress 
in the Doctrine. Greatly grieved, Culapanthaka determined to leave the 
Order, but as he was going out the Buddha met him, took him into the 
Gandhakutl and comforted him, giving him a clean piece of cloth. ‘‘ Sit 
with your face to the East,” said the Buddha, ‘‘ repeat the words ‘ rujoha- 
raisf^am ’ and wipe your face with the cloth.” As Culapanthaka carried out 
these orders he noticed that the cloth became dirty, and as he concentrated 
his mind on the impermanence of all things, the Buddha sent a ray of light 
and exhorted him about the necessity of getting rid of the impurities of 
lust and other evils. At the end of the admonition Culapanthaka attained 
arahantship with the four patisambhida, which included knowledge of 
all the Fitakas. 

Tradition has it that Culapanthaka was once a king and that while going 
in procession round his city he wiped the sweat from his brow with a 
spotless garment which he wore and noticed how the cloth was stained. 
His mind then grasped the idea of impermanence, hence the ease with which 
he did so in his last birth. 

Meanwhile, the Buddha and the monks were seated in Jivaka’s house, but 
when the meal was about to be served the Buddha ordered it to be stopped, 
saying that there were other monks left in the monastery. A servant was 
sent to find them, and Culapanthaka, aware of this, contrived that the 
whole grove appeared full of monks engaged in various activities. When 
the messenger reported this, he was told to discover which of the monks was 
Culapanthaka and to bring him. But all the monks answered to this name, 
and the messenger was forced to return without him. “ Take by the hand 
the first who says that he is Culapanthaka,” ordered the Buddha; and when 
this was done the other figures vanished. At the conclusion of the meal, 
Culapanthaka was asked to return thanks, and “ like a youngiion roaring 
defiwee ” the Elder ranged over the whole of the Fitakas in his: sennon. 
Thenceforth his fame spread, and the Buddha, in order to prove how in 


* On this we DhA. W. ISO f. 
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pxoTiouB births also CfOapanthaka had profited by advice received, related 
to the monk<i;he Chdlakasettbl JUaka.’ The Dhammapada Commentary^ 
gives another story of Gulapanthaka’s past. He went to Takkasllft to 
learn under a teacher, but though he did everything for his teacher he 
could learn nothing. The teacher, feeling sorry for him, taught him a 
charm: ^^Qhatteai ghatteai, him kdraij,a ghattesi? aham pi tani jandmi*' 
(“You try and try; what are you trying for ? I know it too”). Whenhehad 
returned home thieves entered his house, but he woke up from his sleep and 
repeated the charm, whereupon the thieves fled, leaving behind them even 
their clothes. The king of Benares, wandering about the city in disguise, 
seeing what had happened, sent for Culapanthaka the next day and 
learnt from him the charm after , paying him one thousand. Soon after- 
wards the king's commander-in-chief bribed the court barber to cut the 
king's throat, but while the barber was sharpening his razor the king 
repeated the charm. The barber, thinking that his intended crime was 
discovered, confessed his guilt. The king, realising that the youth had 
saved his life, appointed him commander-in-chief in place of the traitor, 
whom he banished. The youth was Culapanthaka and the teacher was 
the Bodhisatta. 

Culapanthaka was a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and 
having seen a monk exalted by the Buddha to the rank of chief among 
those skilled in creating mind-born forms, aspired to the same position. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk and practised odcUakasi^a 
for twenty thousand years.* 

Culapanthaka was expert in rupajjhdm and in sarnddhi, while his brother 
was skilled in arupajjhdna and in vipassand. When creating forms, other 
monks could produce only two or three, while Culapanthaka could bring 
into being as many as one thousand at the same time, no two being alike 
in appearance or action.* 

According to the Apadana,^ Culapanthaka joined the Order at the age 
of eighteen. It is said* that when it was his turn to teach the nuns at 
Sivatthi they expected no effective teaching, since he always repeated 
the same stanza. One day, at the end of the lesson, he overheard their 
remarks, and forthwith gave an exhibition of his magical powers and of 
his wide knowledge of the Buddha’s teachings. The nuns listened with 
great admiration until after sunset, when they were unable to gain entrance 
to the city. The Buddha heard of this and warned Culapanthaka not to 
keep the nuns so late. 

* Thag. 667-66; AA. i. 119 ff.; J. i. * AA. i. 119. 

114 ff.; DhA. i. 239 ff.; ThagA. i. 616 ff.; . • ThagA. L 490; PsA. 276. 

Vsm.888f. M.68f. 

* L 260 ff. * Via. iv. 64 f. 



The Udana* contains a verse sung by the Buddha in praise of CQla- 
panthaka, and the Milinda^^ quotes a stanza attributed to Culapanthaka 
which has so far not been traced elsewhere. 

• V. 10; UdA. 319 f. » p. 368. 

1. CtUapftsUa.--See Dighasaqifana. 

2. CulapftsUa.— The original name of the Dighasa^^AlUi-seD&patlparlve^ 
(g.v.). 

Culapu^nama Sutta. — Preached to the monks assembled on a full-moon 
night at the Migaramatupasada. The sutta teaches how it is possible to 
tell a bad man and a good man through their conduct.^ 

‘ M. W. 20 ff. 


Cula-Buddhaghosa. — An author of Ceylon to whom the Gandhavamsa^ 
ascribes a work entitled J&tattaginid&nay probably a Jataka Commentary, 

and a Sotattaginid&na. 

1 pp. 63, 67; see P.L.C. 126. 

Cu]abyuha.--Sce Culavyuha. 

CfUa-IIIagandiya.---Brother of the brahmin Hagandiya. He took charge 
of MSgandiya when her parents renounced the world and escorted her to 
Kosambi, where she was presented at the court of Udena and became the 
latter’s wife.^ 

1 DhA. i. 202 f.; AA. i. 236. 


CuIapMaluAkya Sutta. — The Klder Malufikyaputta is dissatisfied, feeling 
that the Buddha has not expounded to him various speculations concern- 
ing life and death and the nature of the world. He visits the Buddha at 
Jetavana and tells him of his disappointment. The Buddha points out to 
him that no promise was made regarding the elucidation of such problems 
and tells him it were fitter if he were to speculate by striving for deliver- 
ance. Malunkyaputta sees the error of his ways.^ 

1 M. i. 426 ff. 

Ofila-HoggalUna.— See MoggalUiia IL 

Culayamaka Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Majjhima Nikaya.^ 

1 M. i. 285 ff. 
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oflbniha.— A devaputta in Tftvatlqisa wlio excelled Sakka in gloiy.^ 

1 DhA. i. 426. 

ClflUmfbavlmftliavatthtl. — The story of Prince SuJ&ta {q.v,), son of the 
Assaka king.^ He was born in Tavatiipsa, and COlaratha may have been 
his name there. See s,v, Sujita. 

1 Vv. V. 13; VvA. 259 ff. 

Cula-Rahulovftda Sutta. — The Buddha realises that Rihula is possessed 
of the qualities necessary to Deliverance and goes with him to Andhavana 
for the siesta. There the Buddha demonstrates, by means of question 
and answer, that all things are impermanent, and impresses on Rilhula the 
manner in which the disciples of the Ariyans should strive to be delivered 
from them. Rahula takes the lesson to heart, and even as it is being 
delivered attains to arahantship.^ Many thousands of devas are present 
at the preaching of the sermon, and this sutta is therefore given as an 
illustration of the Buddha's great compassion.* Among the suttas 
specially preached to Rahula, this one emphasises vipissam.^ It may 
have been the incidents mentioned in this sulta that were illustrated in the 
relic-chamber of the Mahi Thupa.^ 

^ M. iii. 277 f.; this sutta is also found { - f>.£|p.,lTdA.324;MA. i. 320;al8oMU. 20. 

at S. iv. 105 flf., whore it is called the ® AA. ii. 547. 

Rahula Sutta. ^ See Mhv. xxx. 83. 

Culavaqisa. — ^A Pali chronicle of Ceylon. It is a continuation of the 
Hahivaipsa^ but, unlike the latter, is not a homogeneous work in that 
it was written by different authors at different periods. It is generally 
agreed that chapters thirty-seven to seventy-nine were written by the 
Thera Dhammakittl in the thirteenth century. The second section, be- 
ginning with the reign of Vljayabahu U. and ending with that of Parak- 
kamabfihu of Hatthlselapura (Chaps. 80-90), seems to be the work of one 
author whose identity, however, remains unknown. That part of the 
chronicle which deals with the period from Parakkamabahu to a.o. 1758, 
the death of Klttisiri Rajasiha, was compiled by Tibbotuvave Sumahgala 
Thera, and the last chapter has been continued down to 1815 by Hikkaduve 
Siri Bumangala.^ 

^ For details see F.L.C. 141 ff. 


Cfilavajlra* — A grammarian, author of a work called Atfliabyakkbyftna.^ 
^ Gv. 60; but see p. 70, where it is asoribed to Gltlavllliallbllddlll* 
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OfUavIpIyagillia.— A village given by Aggabodhl Vm. for the main- 
tenance of RftJasilavlhSta.* 

* Ov. xlix. 47. 


OfllavlmalalNiddlii.— See OfllavaJIra, also NavavlmalabaddliL 

COlavIyOha Sutta. — ^Preached in connection with the Mahfciamaya Sntta.* 
It describes how philosophers of different schools proclaim different truths; 
such disputations only lead to strife in the world.* 

1 SNA. ii. 554. * 8N., pp. 1714. 


Colavedalla Satta.— Vlsikha visits Dhammadinni and asks her a series 
of questions on personality, the Noble Eightfold Path, plastic forces 
{sanJchdrd), etc. Dhammadinna explains these things to Visakha, who 
then consults the Buddha as to whether the explanations are correct. 
The Buddha tells him that he himself would have given the same answers 
and praises Dhammadinna's erudition.^ The sutta forms a kind of com- 
mentary on certain psychological terms, such as sakkdya, sankhdra, etc. 
See s.v. Vedalla. 

1 M. i. 299 f. 


CuhirSakuladayi Sutta. — The Buddha visits Sakuladiyi at the Morani- 
vftlMl near Rajagldia and their talk turns on perfection. The Buddha points 
out that Sakuladayi's conception of perfection is vague and undefined, 
and proves, on examination, empty and faulty. In answer to Sakuladayi’s 
question as to what the Buddha would define as absolute bliss, the Buddha 
explains the four Jhanas and the destruction of the Asavas. Sakuladayi 
is converted.^ The sutta also contains references to the teachings of 
Nlga^tha Nataputta. 

1 M. ii. 29 ff. 


Cula-Saccaka Sutta.— Saecaka Nigapthiputta goes about VesUi saying 
that he is unable to find his match in discussion. He meets Assa]l and, 
after a preliminary debate with him, goes with a large company of Uoduir 
vls to seek the Buddha in the Habivaiia. He questions the Buddha on 
his method of training, and the Buddha explains this to him. The talk 
then turns on Self, and the Buddha points out the emptiness of Saccaka's 
contentions. Saccaka (here referred to as Agglvessana) refuses to acknow- 
ledge defeat until the Takkha VaJirapSpi threatens to smite him. Saccaka 



is driven to yield point after point till tlie sweat streams from his brow, and 
the Buddha shows the assembled multitude how his own skin remains 
quite dry. In the end, Sacoaka invites the Buddha and his disciples to 
a meal on the next day.^ 

1 M. i. 227 flF. 


CQlasamudda. — An Elder of Ceylon (Ttaibapa^^i). Once, in a time of 
famine, seven hundred monks came to him early in the day. Realising 
that he could not get alms anywhere in Ceylon, he took them across to 
Ffttallputta by the power of his iddhi. Before he started the monks asked 
him the time, and when he told them they said, “ But, Sir, Pafaliputta 
is far off Friends, aged elders seize the distance and make it near*'' 
“ Where is the ocean, Sir ?'* “ Friends, that was the dark ditch you 
passed on the way !*' “ But, Sir, the ocean is large !” “ Friends, aged 
elders make the great small.''^ The Majjhima Commentary^ mentions 
a GavlIaAgana-vftsI Culasammuda who, when asked what he wished for, 
answered, “ LohiUara things only.'' 

1 Vsm. 4a3. * ii. 758. 


Culasftrl Thera. — co-resident of Siriputta. He evidently understood 
medicine, and one day he administered medical treatment for a sick 
person, in return for which he received a portion of choice food. As he 
went out he met an Elder on the road to whom he offered it, telling him 
the circumstances in which it was obtained and offering to bring him in 
the future the food so obtained. The Elder listened, then walked away 
without a word. When the Buddha heard of this, he declared that a 
shameless man can, in a manner of speaking, live happily, like a crow.^ 

1 DhA. iii 351 f. 

CaiasSropama Sutta.— PUgala-Kooehs visits the Buddha at Jetavana 
and questions him on famous teachers such as Pfirapa Kassapa* Makkhall 
GosUa and others. The Buddha tells him that the reward of the higher 
life is not to be found in presents, esteem, or good repute, nor in a life of 
virtue, rapt concentration, or mystic insight. Immortal deliverance only 
is the prize and the goal of the higher life. If a man needs the very best 
of wood, no other part of the tree will suffice. 

Pihgala-Koccha accepts the Buddha as his teacher.^ 


1 M. L 198 ff. 
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CNUapSIva. — An Elder of Ceylon. He once went to Jambudlpt^ embark* 
ing at HabUittba in a boat, in wbicb be dwelt in seclusion. On the way^ 
across, while looking at the ocean, be developed dpoJcasim} 

Another tbera of the same name is mentioned in the Commentaries and 
is described as a Samyuttabha^ka. It is said that because he dwelt in 
mettd poison had no effect on him.* He probably lived in the time of 
the BriUimajiatlssabhaya (q.v,). His colleagues were Isidatta and Hahft- 
SO^a, During -the time of the peril, he took leave of his colleagues and 
went to worship at the Hahivlllira. He found it empty and started for 
the south, when the sprite of a neighbouring tree, assuming human form, 
looked after him and escorted him to a village near the JaJJaranadl, where 
he was supported by foresters (? panmkhddahimamssd) till the peril was 
past.* The Digha Commentary* mentions another Cula-Siva and calls 
him Tllokanagaravasi {v.l. Lokuttaravisi). He was evidently a well-known 
commentator. 

1 Vsm. 170. j » VibhA. 446 i. 

a Ibid., 313; AA. i. 865. ! « DA. iii. 883. 

Cula-fflhanada Sutta. — Followers of the Buddha excel those of other 
teachers in faith in their teacher, faith in his Doctrine, strict observance 
of the Silas and in love towards their fellow-believers, laymen and monks. 
Their goal is the goal of men without cravings, without attachments, with- 
out facetiousness, without combative spirit, without obsessions. Their 
Doctrine is perfect, rightly revealed, rightly preached.' 

» M. i. 63 ff. 

Culasiigandha Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he 
belonged to a very rich family in Benares, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, covered the Buddha's Gandhakuti eight times with the four kinds 
of fragrant stuff (catujdtiyagandha). In this age he was born in UvatthL 
While he was yet in his mother's womb the perfume of sandalwood spread 
from her body and on the day of his birth it filled the whole city; so it was 
also on the day of his ordination and on that of his death. He entered 
the Order on seeing the Buddha convert Sela and his followers.' He is 
probably identical with Subhuti Thera.* His legend seems to have become 
confused with that of Sugandha.* 

^ Ap. ii. 508 ff. s ThagA. i. 405. * See Ap. ii. 459 and ThagA. i. 80 f. 

CUla-Sofifiata Sutta.— Preached to Auanda at the MlglramStupisida. 

True solitude is not to be found in forest-dwelling nor in the concentra- 
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tion of heart away from all ideas, but in attaining to deliverance from the 
Saavas} 

^ M. iii. 104 ff. 


Cfilasudtaamma.— A Thera who lived in Glrig&DMkapva. King Eufa- 
kaQ:pa(tl8sa), while staying in Uppalavipi, once sent for him out of his 
great respect for him. The Thera came and resided in MUMmavItaba, 
Having discovered from the Elder’s mother that Culasudhamma was fond 
of radishes (? harula), the king prepared some and took them to the vihara, 
but, while offering them to the Elder, he could not bring himself to look at 
his face. When leaving the vihara, he asked his queen, what did the 
Elder look like V* But she replied that if he, who was the Elder’s follower 
{parisa), could not look at him, how could slie do so ? The king marvelled 
that the son of one of his subjects should have such power. ^ 

1 VibhA. 462. 


Cflinsubhaddft. — ^Daughter of AnithApipflkE. At the insistent request 
of his friend Uggasetthl, and after consultation with the Buddha, Anatha- 
pi]^dika agreed to give her in marriage to Ugga’s son.^ But he was an 
unbeliever, and when Nigaigthas came to his house on invitation, Subhadda 
refused to do obeisance to them. For this she was ordered out of the house 
by her father-in-law; but she convinced her mother-in-law that the reasons 
for her behaviour were sound, and at the suggestion of the latter she 
prepared a meal and invited to it the Buddha and the congregation of 
monks, by throwing into the air from the top storey of the house eight 
handfuls of jasmine. The Buddha divined her thoughts and arrived with 
five hundred arahants. After the meal the Buddha preached the Doctrine 
and Ugga and his family were converted. As a mark of favour towards 
Subhadda the Buddha requested Anuniddha to stay behind at Ugganar 
gara,* Culasubhadda, while still in her father’s house, had become a 
Sotapanna, and with her sisters, Hahasubhadda and Sumana, she had been 
entrusted with the distribution of food to the monks.® 


^ According to the Anguttara Commen- 
tary (ii. 482 ff.), the eetthi's name was 
Kilalm and his city was not Ugga, but 

8&keta. 

* DhA. iii. 466 ff.; the story is also 
given in AA. ii. 482 ff., but with several 


variations in detail. There seems to be 
a comparison between the stories of 
Mahasabhadda and Culasubhadda. (See 
also AA. i. 146 and Vem. 390.) 

« DhA. i. 128; J. i. 93; ApA. i. 81; 
see also Mil. 383, 387. 


1. Tbeia. — An Elder of Ceylon, master of the Tipitaka and 

a well-known commentator. His explanation, given at lAbAlSsMAi of 
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the meaning of iMatcibhagavimuUa is regarded as the most autboritatbe 
interpretation.^ The Visuddhimagga* also mentions a Culasumana,, 
resident at Mtftkaponnakapadhinaghara on (Httalapabbata. He had dis- 
carded desire, and therefore the thought arose in him that he was a saint. 

^ DA. ii. 614. * p. 364; see also a.v. CCUiSllinilia* 

2. Culasumana.— A householder of Ceylon who fell down dead when 
Pituriji (j.v.) looked at bim and gnashed his teeth in anger.^ 

1 Sp. ii. 440 f. 

3. Culasumana. — A novice. In a past life he was the Sttmanase|fhi, 
under whom Annabhara (q.v.) worked. In this age he was born at 

near the Vifilhi mountains, as the son of Mah&mmija. When Anuruddha 
became an arahant and looked back into his past lives he saw how Sumana 
had helped him. He therefore visited Mahamunda and enjoyed his 
hospitality during one rainy season. At the end of his stay he obtained 
Muoda’s consent to ordain Culasumana, who became an arahant while his 
head was being shaved. Once, when Anuruddha suffered from indigestion, 
the novice Sumana, having discovered that the water from Anotatta would 
cure him, went there and brought the water, in spite of all the efforts of 
^he Naga-king Pa^naka (q.v.) to prevent him. Later, Pan^ka, realising 
the novice’s power, asked his pardon and became his friend and servitor. 
When Anuruddha went with Sumana to Savatthi to visit the Buddha, 
some of the monks began to play with Sumana, patting his head and 
tweaking his ears. In order to show them Sumana ’s power, Anuruddha 
asked Ananda to summon all the novices in the monastery and ask them 
to fetch water from Anotatta that he might wash his feet. Only Sumana, 
the youngest of them all, was able to do this, and his fame spread beyond 
all measure.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 128 ff. 

Culasumana. — A Therl of Ceylon, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 

1 Dpv. xviii, 39. 

Culasumma. — An eminent Commentator of Ceylon, teacher of Tlpltaka- 
C&taudga. The pupil seems to have disagreed with some of the explana- 
tions of his teacher — e,g.t as to the meaning of ekdyawinuigga. Cillaaaga 
said it referred to jmbbabhdgasatijHitthdTuiint^ but Culasumma held that 
it referred to missahamagga. They could come to no decision; but while 
on his way to the bathing-place, Culasumma revolved the problem in his 



mind, and discovering tihat his pupil was right announced his mistake 
when OdlanSga was preaching on the day of the first quarter. Culanaga, 
realising how even his teacher could go astray on this point, ei^lained it 
at great length for the benefit of future generations.^ The Anguttara 
Commentary* calls him DipavUdravisI, while the Vibhanga Commentary* 
says that he dwelt in WlAlmp ft^y^piiiih&niig hawi. in (Sttalaiiabbata. The 
Samantapasadika* says that he lived in RohaQa. 

^ DA. iii. 744 f. ; MA. i. 187. ’ here a miareading for Cfliasumana 

■ AA. a. 846. j (g.v.). 

’ p. 489; probably Cdlasumma ia ^ iv. 802. 

Culahatfhipadopania Sutta. — JiQUSSO^i, travelling in a carriage, meets 
Pilotika, from whom he hears praise of the Buddha. He learns how 
Pilotika, having heard the Buddha’s teachings to nobles, brahmins, house- 
holders and recluses, was convinced that the Buddha was all-enlightened, 
just as an expert elephant-tracker seeing a broad elephant-footprint 
would conclude that it indicated the track of a really large elephant. 
Janussoui goes to visit the Buddha and reports his conversation with 
Pilotika. The Buddha tells him it would be a mistake to conclude at once 
from seeing a broad footprint that it belonged to a very large elephant; 
there are many other possibilities which should first be eliminated. He then 
proceeds to describe the life of a real recluse, the disciple of the Noble One, 
and the attainments he reaches; these he calls the Truth-finder’s foot- 
prints. Following this, the disciple makes further discoveries, till his mind 
is completely free from the dsams, and then he realises the Truth-finder’s 
real quest. Janussoui becomes a follower of the Buddha.^ 

This was the first sutta preached in Ceylon by Halilnda to Dev&naqipiya- 
tissa. At the end of the discourse the king accepts the Three Refuges.* 

^ M. i. 175 fF. ® Afhv. xiv. 22. 

1. OfiUbhaya.— King of Ceylon (92-93 A.O.). He was the son of Aina9^ 
gtmaQl and built the Cfilagallalavihirs. SivaG was his younger sister.^ 

* Mhv. xxxv. 12-14; Dpv. xxi. 39 f. 

2. GfilUhaya.— A Thera who taught the Vinaya in Ceylon.* 

‘ Vin. y. 3; Sp. i. 63. 

3. A Thera of Ceylon and a well-known commentator; he 
was known as Tlpi|a]ia-4!uUbhaya. He is several times quoted in the 
Commentaries.^ He had a prodigious memory. Once he shut three of 

^ E.g., VibhA. 11, 16; Vsm. 69, 394, 397. 
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the gates of Amirtdliapiiia, allowing only one door for the use of those 
leaving the city. As each person went out he asked his name, and each 
of these names he was able to repeat when the owner returned in the even- 
ing to the city.* He was a contemporary of C&laniga»* with whom he held 
discussions. His description (given at the Lohapfisfida)* of the details con- 
nected with the first words uttered by the Buddha after his birth, and the 
manner in which he walked, is accepted as authentic. He once went 
with a company of monks on a pilgrimage to Nigadipa, On the way he 
stayed in a monastery. One of his followers, who lacked self-control, 
made friends with another of like temperament in the vihara, and Cula- 
bhaya, seeing them laugh aloud, pointed out how truly the Buddha had 
said in the Dhatusamyutta that like joins with like.® 

* DA. ii. 630. « DA. ii. 442. 

3 DhsA. 230; SA. iii. 206. » VibhA. 457 f. 

Culibhayasumana. — A Thera who lived in the Blahavih&ra in the time 
of King Bhatlya. He was an authority on the Vinaya, and a story is re- 
lated in the SamantapasadikiL^ of how he was consulted by a monk who 
having picked up in a crowd a robe that fell from the shoulders of another 
monk concealed it, but later wished to return it to the owner. 

* Sp. ii. 306 f. 

C&lodara. — A Naga king of Ceylon, nephew of Mahodara. His father 
was the king of Kanpavaddbamana mountain. It was the quarrel between 
Culodara and Mahodara regarding a jewelled throne that was the cause 
of a visit of the Buddha to Ceylon/ 

^ Mhv. i. 46 ff.; Ditv, ii. 7, 29; Sp. i. 120. 

CQlanl-Brahmadatta.— King of Uttarapaftcala, in the country of Kam- 
piUa. His chaplain was Kevatta. For their story see the Mah& Ummagga 
Jataka. Culani is identified with Sariputta/ He is also called Cu|aniya* 
and Culaneyya.* 

The Petavatthu® contains a story of a queen of Cu]ani-Brahmadatta 
called Ubbari (g.v.), whom he discovered while wandering about in his 
kingdom disguised as a tailor. Here the king is also referred to as 
Calanlputta,® and the scholiast explains* that Cu|aill was his father’s name; 
it is said^ that there were innumerable kings of Pftficala bearing that 

1 J. vi. 478. 

* ibid., 437, 477. 

* Jbid., 437. 

«Pv. ii. 13;PvA. 160 ff. 


name. 


* VI. 8. 9. 

• PvA. 164. 

^ Pv. ii. 13, vs. 9, 10. 
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0fi}tilimd6etiya. — A. cetiya ia Tivatiipsa one league in height, raised by 
Sakka over the hair cut oS by the Buddha when he donned an ascetic’s 
robes on the banks of the AnomE/ Alter the Buddha’s death, Sakka added 
to the hair the right collar bone taken by him from DoQa (q.v.), who was 
trying to conceal it in his turban.* 

^ J. i. 66. a DA. ii. 609; MT. 376; BuA. 236; Mhv. zvii. 20. 

Ceeea. — A shortened form of Cetlya 

1 J. V. 267, 273. 

Oeta. — A kingdom through which Vessantara passed on his way from 
Jetuttara. Vessantara’s ui^e ruled in Geta, and it was ten leagues from 
Dunnivittlia.^ The women of Ceta are called Cetly&.* Ceta is probably 
another name for Cetiya. 

' J. vi. 614 ff.; Cyp. i. 9, ra. 38 f. 3 J. vi. 514. 

Cetaka Thera. — ^He was the companion of Ananda soon after the Buddha’s 
death and accompanied him to Sttbha*s house/ The Commentary* says 
he was so called because he came from the Cetiya country. 

1 D. i. 204. 2 DA. ii. 386; also DA. i. 7 and KhpA. 94. 

1. Cetani Sutta. — That which we will and intend to do and with which 
we are occupied, that becomes an object {dram^mrta) for the persistence 
of consciousness (vififidTM). The object being there, there comes to be a 
station of consciousness. Consciousness being stationed and growing, 
there is renewed existence with all its consequent ills.^ 

1 S. ii. 66 f. 

2. 0etan& Sutta, — Same as above, with “ name-and-form ” substituted 
for rebirth, and the other factors of the jHiliccasamuppdda following there- 
from.^ 

I S. ii. 66. 

3. Cetana Sutta. — Same as (1), except that consciousness, being stationed 
and growing, there comes a bending (mti) followed, serially, by a “ going 
to a coming ” {dgcUigati), decease, rebirth, etc.^ 

1 S.ii.66f. 

4. Cdtauft Sutta. — ^Volitioned acts occasioned by form, sound, etc., are 
impermanent.^ 


^ S. iii. 227. 
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5. CMa&l Satta^-^^The arising of yolitional acts is the appearing of decay** 
and-death; their cessation, its cessation.^ 

* S. iii. 230. 

6. CSetanft Sutta. — The desire and lust that is in will, concerning shape, 
etc., is corruption of the heart.^ 

^ S. iii. 233. 

7. Cetana Sutta. — ^Preached to Ananda. Rebirth is due to intention 
(cetand) and aspiration {pattMna) being established in a lower element 
because of ignorance.^ 

1 A. i. 224. 

8. Cetana Sutta. — Where there is action of body, speech or mind, there 
arises pleasure or pain caused by intention {cetana). This is due to 
ignorance; when ignorance is destroyed, there is no field or base for such 
action.^ 

1 A. ii. 157 f. 

9. CetanA Sutta. — In a monk possessed of good conduct spiritual life 
proceeds spontaneously, not intentionally.^ 

1 A. V. 2 f. 

10. Cetani Sutta. — The same, in substance, as (9).^ 

1 A. V. 312 f. 

Cetaputtt. — The name of a tribe given in a nominal list^; probably the 
inhabitants of Ceta. 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 

1. Oeti. — ^Daughter-in-law of Vidbura and AnuJJa.^ 

1 J. vi. 290. 

2. CetA. — ^The people of Oetlya.^ 

1 J. i. 266; vi. 610. 

CetAvigAma. — A village in Ceylon. When MattAbbaya was* ordained 
under Mahlnda. he was followed by five hundred youths from this village.^ 
The village was to the south of AuurAdbapuia.* 

^ Mhv. zvii. 69. 


* MT. 384. 
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1. Oetl^ CMIfA* — One of the sixteen MaMjanapodas/ probably identical 
with Oe^i of the older documents.* The people of Geti seem to have had 
two distinct settlements: one, perhaps the older, was in the mountains, 
probably the present Nepal.* It is evidently this older settlement which 
is mentioned in the Vessantaia Jfitaka; it was passed by Vessantara on his 
way into exile in the Himalayas, and was thirty yojanas distant from 
Jetuttara/ The other, probably a later colony, lay near the Tamuna, to 
the east, in the neighbourhood of and contiguous to the settlement of the 
Kurus; for we are told* that the Buddha, having dwelt in the Ceti country, 
went to Bhaddavatlka, where, at the Ambatitflia» SSgata tamed a Naga, 
and from there he went to KosambL This part of the country corresponds 
roughly to the modem Bundelkhand and the adjoining region.* 

It was probably of the older Ceti that SotQilvati was the capital, where 
once reigned Apaeara, who uttered the first lie in the world.’ The journey 
from Benares to Ceti lay through a forest which was infested by robbers.* 
The settlement of Ceti was an important centre of Buddhism, even in the 
time of the Buddha. The Anguttara Nikaya* mentions several discourses 
preached to the Cetis, while the Buddha dwelt in their town of SaliaJ&tl. 
While dwelling in the PielnavaipsadSya in the Ceti country, Anuruddha 
became an arahant after a visit which the Buddha paid to him.^* The 
Janavasabha Sutta^^ leads us to infer that the Buddha visited the Ceti 
country several times. The Saipyutta Nikaya^* records a discussion on 
the four Ariyan Tmths among a number of monks, including Gavampati» 
dwelling at Sahajati (v,l Sahaficanika). 

It is said^* that the country was called Ceti because it was ruled by kings 
bearing the name of Ceti or Cetlya.^* 

^ A. i. 213, etc. I vaya of the Mahabharata (iii. 20, 50; 

* A.^., viii. 6, 37-9. xiv. 83, 2); see also PHAI. 81. 

> Bud. India, p. 26. » J. i. 253, 256. 

* J. VI. 614, 618. • A. iii. 366 f. ; v. 41 f. ; 167 ff. 

® Vin. iv. 108 f.; J. i. 360 f. A. iv. 228; see also Vin. i. 300 f. 

* Law: Oeog. of Early Bsm., p. 16. D. ii. 200 and passim* 

’ J. iii. 454 ff. Sotthivati is probably ^ S. v. 436 f. 

identical with Suktimati or Sukti-S4h- j E.g^, AA. ii. 765. SNA. i. 136. 

2. CMIya.— A m 3 rtliical king.' See Ceti (1). Apaeua (q.v.) is also 
referred to as OeU^* shortened into Ceoca.* 

» Mhy. it 3; Dpv. iii. 6; Mtu. i. 348. * J. iii. 467, 460, etc. * J. v. 267. 

Cetlya jitaka (No. 422).— Contains the story of Apacaia (;.v.), king of 
Ceti, and the world's first liar. It was related in reference to the swallow- 
ing up of Devadatta by the earth.' 

1 J. iii. 464 ff. 
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Oetiya Sutta. — ^The Buddha goes^with Ananda on his begging round in 
VesUi and, after the meal, rests at the CftpUa Oetiya. There the Buddha 
sings the praises of Vesali and declares that, if he would, he could live for 
a whole kappa. Ananda does not act on the hint. When Ananda leaves 
him, Miia asks that the Buddha diould die, as his disciples have been 
fully trained. The Buddha agrees, and declares that he will die in three 
months’ time.^ 

^ S. V. 2.58 ff.; the incident is alto given in D. ii. 102 if. and Ud. vi. !• 

Oetlyagiri.— See Getiyapabbata, also Vedisagiri. 


Cetiyapabbata. — Also called Cetiyagiri. The later name of the Mlssaka 
mountain given on account of its many shrines.^ Devanampiyatissa built 
a vihara there — ^the second vihara in Ceylon — for Hahlnda and those 
ordained under him.^ The relics, obtained by SumaDasamapera from 
Asoka and from Sakka, were deposited there until they were needed. 
According to the Mahavamsa’ this fact was the occasion for the name. 
One of the eight saplings of the Sacred Bodhi-tree at Anurddhapura was 
planted in the arama on Cetiyagiri.^ Mahinda spent the last years of his 
life on Cetiyagiri and died there, and there his relics were enshrined.^ Near 
the mountain was the village of Dv&ramapjala.* Kutakappatissa built 
an uposatha-hall on the mountain and planted a Bodhi-tree, while Bhftti- 
kftbhaya supplied food daily to one thousand monks dwelling there, ^ and 
Lafijakatlssa had the vihara paved at a cost of one hundred thousand.” 
Mahddd^llkainahanaga made four gateways and a road round the moun- 
tain, and held the Giribhap^apuja with great pomp and ceremony; it is 
said that in order that the people might approach the mountain with clean 
feet he spread carpets right up to it from the Kadamba lliver.” Kani- 
rajftnutlssa had sixty monks of Cetiyapabbata put to death as traitors 
by flinging them into the cave called Kanira.^” Vasabha provided four 
thousand lamps to be lighted on Cetiyagiri,’^ while Jefthatissa gave to the 
vihara the income derived from the K&lamattika Tank.’” 

In the time of Kakusandha, Cetiyagiri was known as Devaku^a, in that 
of Konigamana as Suvappakuta, and in that of Kassapa as Suldiakata.** 
The Dhammaraeikas once occupied the AmbatthalavQiftra on Cetijapab- 


^ See s.v. Missaka. 

* Mhv. xvi. 12-17. 

» Ibid., xxiL 23 ff. 

* Ibid., xix. 62. 

« Ibid., XX. 32, 45. 

* 76»d., xxiiL 23. 

^ Ibid., xxxiv. 30 f., 64. 


* Ibid., xxxiii. 25. 

* xxxiv. 75 ff. 

Ibid., XXXV. 11. 

Ibid., 80. 

1* Ibid., xxxvi. 130; see alto Dpv. 
XV. 69; xvii. 00; xix. 13, and Sp. i. 82 ff. 
i» Sp. i. 86 f. 
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bata, it having been given to them by Dhfttasena.^^ Aggabodhl supplied 
.a permanent supply of water for the bathing-tank called NSgaso^dl* on the 
top of Cetiyagiri,'* while .Aggrikodhl HI. gave to the vihara the village of 
Am MB a p adawu** Aggsbodbl V. restored the ruined buildings of Oetiya- 
pabbata at a cost of one hundred and twenty thousand pieces, while the 
queen of Udaya I. built there the Kanthakaeettya, and her husband decorated 
the mountain with brightly coloured flags and streamers.^* Sena I. gave 
to the monastery the income from the Kfi^avftpi,'* and Sena 11 , provided 
a hospital for the use of the monks there.'^ Kassapa VI. built the Hadar 
yupha Parlvepa and gifted it to the Dhammarucikas.*^ PaiakkamabUiu I. 
restored all the old buildings which had been destroyed and built sixty-four 
thupas.** 

The Commentaries relate several anecdotes connected with Cetiyapab- 
bata. Haliyadeva Thera recited there the Chachakka Sutta, and sixty 
listening bhikkhus became arahants Lomasanaga Thera lived in the 
Padhanaghara in the PiyaAgugOhft there and overcame the cold he felt by 
meditating on the Lokantarlkaniraya.*^ Cetiyapabbata was the residence 
of KUabuddharakkhita, and King Saddhitlssa spent some time there.** At 
the time that Fa Hsien came to Ceylon there were two thousand monks in 
Cetiyagiri, including a monk of great fame, called Dharmagupta.** 

Cv. xxzyiii. 75 Ibid*, lii. 18. 

Ibid*, xlu. 28; see Cv. Tfs, i. 68, n. 8. « Ixxviii. 108. 

w Cv. xliv. 122. MA. ii. 1064. Ibid*, i. 65. 

Ibid*, xhiii. 7. Ibid*, i. 469 t* See also Vsm. 20,64; 

Ibid*, xlix. 23, 27. DhSA. 194, 200; AA. i. 44. 

Ibid*, 1. 72. li. 73. *• GUee: p. 72. 

Oetiyambatthala.--See Ambatthala. 

Oetlyavaipsatthakathd. — One of the sources mentioned in the Maha- 
vanisa-Xika.^ It probably dealt with the building of the cetiyas in 
Ceylon, chiefly the Mah& Thupa, 

1 p. 548. 

GetlyavSda.— A later offshoot of the HahSsaflghika school, through the 
PafllUrttl and BUniUka sects of the Gokullkavada.^ 

Bhavya, quoted by Rockhill,* says that the Caityas received their name 
from their having dwelt in the Caitya Mountain. 

1 Mhv. V. 7; Dpv. v. 42; Mbv. J./e.^.S., April, 1910, 413 ff. Mahadeva 
96 f. ia considered as their founder; his points 

• Op, eii*, 183; for an account of the are purely speculative. They are all 
Cetiyavadins see de la Vall4e Poussin's alleged to have been held also by the 
**The Five Points of Mah&deva ” in Pubbaseliyas. 
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CtoQyi. — yakhhiisJi who lived in tiie Dhftmarakkht mountain near 
Tombarifa&gaiia.. P!a^^qkiMiaya» hearing of her, tried to capture hei;, 
but succeeded only after a very long and strenuous chase, in which die 
assumed the form of a mare. He rode her into battle, where she helped 
him in various ways.^ The Mah&vaipsa-Ttka* says she was the wife of the 
Yakkha Jatindhara, who fell in the battle of Sirbavatthu. 

^ Mhv. z. 53 ff. > p. 289. 

1. Cetokhila Sutta. — ^While the five fallows of his heart (cetokhila) are 
left untilled — doubts about the Teacher, about the Dhamma, about the 
Order and the course of training, lack of ardour — and the five bondages 
are unshattered (attachment to sensual pleasures, to the body, to visible 
forms, over-eating, desire to be bom among the gods) — ^no monk can 
possibly show growth and progress in the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

1 M. i. 101 ff. 

2. Cetokhila Sutta. — The five fallows (cetokhila) mentioned in (1). In 
order to destroy them the four Sat^ipaUhdms should be developed.^ 

1 A. iv. 460. 


Cetoparicea Sutta. — ^Anuruddha, questioned by some monks at Jetavana, 
tells them that by cultivating the four Satipafthanas he was able to read 
and know the minds of beings, of other persons.^ 

i S. V. 304. 

1. Cetovlmuttlphala Sutta. — When a monk perceives the foulness of the 
body, is conscious of the cloying of food, feels distaste for the world, per- 
ceives impermanence in all compounded things, and has the thought of 
death inwardly established in him, there come to him mind-emancipation 
and emancipation by way of insigbt and he becomes completely free.^ 

^ A. iii. 84. 

2. Cetovlmuttiphala Sutta.— The thought of impermanence, of ill in 
impermanence, of no-self in ill, of renunciation and of dispassion— these 
things, when developed, have, as their fruit, mind-emancipation and 
emancipation by way of insight.^ 

^ A. iii. 85. 


1. Cela Sutta.— See Ukkieela Sutta. 
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2. Otto ftsttk. — ^Wlwii one’s tnrlna or head is ablate, one must pnt foitii 
speoial edort to extinguish the fire; needless to say, such effort is also 
necessary for the comprehension of the four Noble Truths.^ 

^ a ▼. 440. 

Oelakavfhl •— A mare belonging to CaQ^^ppalJota. She could travel 
one hundred leagues in a day and was one of his five rapid conveyances/ 

^ DhA. L 196. 

OelUra. — A village in South India/ 

1 Cv. Izxvi. 262. 

Cokkhapbrthmapa. — ^A brahmin, referred to in the Commentaries^; no 
explanation is given of him in the references: DitthimppayuUena pam 
ariyasavako parilabhibhiUo parUdhampoMmaUha maUahaUhiparUtdsito 
viya Cckk^abrahmaifji^o gulham kafld mnkMram sukhato upagacchalL 

1 MA. ii. 875; AA. i. 248. 


Ck>41a.— See Cjola* 


Codanfi Sutta. — The five things to be observed by one who exhorts another 
— ^his speech should be timely, should treat of what has really happened, 
should be full of gentleness, should concern the good ((Uthasamhtiem), and 
be uttered with a mind of amity 

1 A. iii. 196. 

Codanfivattlltt. — A valley (?) near R&Jagaha, visited by the Buddha in 
the course of his wanderings. Here he laid down a rule, allowing monks 
to recite the pafimokkha under a learned monk if the leader of their own 
company should be inefficient.^ 

1 Vin. i. 116 f. 

Ctodailfivatfha-bUQavSia.^ twenty-seventh section of the l^hird 
Ehandaka of the Mahavagga of the Yinaya. 

1. Ctora Sutta.— An evil monk is like a robber-chief, in that he relies on 
roughness of the way, the entanglements, the help of the powerful; he gives 
bribes and works alone.^ 


^ A. iii. 128 f. 
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2. Ckm Siltta. — There are eight things which lead to speedy disaster in 
the case of a robber— he strikes those who do not strike back, takes away 
everything completely, kills women, seduces maidens, robs recluses, despoils 
the king’s treasury, carries out his activities too near, is unskilled in storing 
up his gain.^ 

1 A. iv. 339. 

Oorakaii^ka.— See Korapfaka. 

Corakamall&vih&ra. — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of MaMmltta, 
In the vihara was the Kuranfidca-cave (q.v,)} 

1 Vsm. 38. 

Coranaga. — King of Ceylon (3 b.c.-9 a.c.). He was the son of Va|ta- 
gftma^i and his name was Hahanaga.^ During the reign of Hah&ca}l 
Mah&tissa he was a rebel and came to the throne after Mahacuh’s death. 
He destroyed eighteen viharas which had refused to shelter him as a rebel. 
He was poisoned by his queen Anula.^ It is said^ that after death he was 
bom in the Lokantarlkaniraya with a body three gavutas in height. 

1 Bfhv. xxziu. 46. > Ibid., xxxiv. 11 if. « MA. ii. 920; DA. ii. 433; AA. u. 532. 

Corambagama.— A village in Roha^a.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 16. 

Corabhaya. — A brigand, who sot up his stronghold between AnurSdhapura 
and Cetiyaglri. He once came with his followers to plunder Cetiyagiri 
monaster}^ but Dighablianaka-Abhaya Thera (q.v.), hearing of his intentions, 
gave orders that the robbers should be given a meal of the monastery food. 
This so pleased Corabhaya that from that time he undertook to provide 
safe passage for all pilgrims to Cetiyagiri.^ 

Corabhaya is generally classed with Coranaga and, both arc said to have 
been bom after death in Lokantarlkaniraya with bodies three gavutas in 
height.* 

1 Sp. ii. 474. > AA. ii. 532; MA. ii. 920; DA. ii. 433. 

Corlyassara. — ^A village in Ceylon.^ 

1 VibhA. 447. 

Co]a. — A country whose people were called Ck)|fi. The country extended 
from the Coromandel coast of South India as far as the Fenner Biver, its 
capital in mediaeval times being Tanjore. The Ceylon Chronicles mention 
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frequent invasions of Ceylon by the Cola chiefly for purposes of plunder. 
These invasions were a constant menace to the peace and prosperity of 
Ceylon, and helped largely in the destruction and disappearance of that 
country's literary and artistic works.^ 

^ For details see Mhv. and Gv. p<Maim, 

Ctolakulantaka. — A village in South India/ 

^ Gv. Ixxvii. 63, 60. 

ColakonSra.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain by the 
forces of Parakkamab8,hu 1/ There may have been more than one of this 
name.‘ 

^ Gv. Ixxvi. 145, 163. ^ See ibid., vs. 181, 188; Ixxvii, 77, 86. 

1. Colagaflga. — A Damila chief of South India, subdued by Laflk&puia/ 
He was then put to rule over the district of Parittikkupdl** 

^ Gv. Ixxvi. 121. * /6id., Ixxvii. 8. 

2. Co]agaAga. — King of Ceylon (1196-7 a.c.). He was the son of King 
Nissaflka*s sister. He slew Vlkkamab&hu ED. and reigned for nine months. 
He was then deposed by the general Kitti and his eyes were put out.^ 

1 Gv. Ixxx. 29 ff. 

CkilagaAgakum&ra — A son of GajabSliu.^ 

1 Gv. ixx. 238. 

ColagaAgUeva. — ^A Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvanekabflhu 

1 Gv. xc. 32. 

C!o]atIrIkka. — ^A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Gv. IxxviL 78. 

Colatfja.— A minister of Kassapa V. He repaired a parivepa in the 
Mab&vihln which had been destroyed.* 

» Cv. Ui. 34. 


Co]ft. — ^The people of Co)a (q.v.). 
Oo|ip»-I^aAkam. See DQH^^kara. 
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Ch. 

Oiakendhfttavaqisa.— see Appendix. 

(SiaUiliattiyaUiaQfa*— A section of the Vessantan Jitaka dealing with 
the joniney undertaken by Safijaya and his army to bring back Vsssantaia 
and his queen. The six khattiyas referred to are Sanjaya and his queen, 
Yessantara and Maddl and JUl and Ka^bi.^ 

» J. vi. 682-7. 

niiagama, CSuggSlDa. — A stronghold on the sea-coast, probably in 
eastern Roha^a.^ 

^ Cv. Iviii. 45; Ixxv. 3. 

Gha-Ohakkha Sutta.— -Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha explains to 
the assembled monks the six sixes the six internal senses (hearing 

etc.), the six external sense-objects (form efc.), the six groups of perceptions 
(sight and forms, hearing and sounds, etc.), and the six groups of cravings.^ 

The Commentary^ says that, apart from the sixty monks who became 
arahants when the Buddha first preached the sutta, on each occasion of its 
preaching, by the Chief Disciples and by the eighty chief disciples, a like 
number attained arahantship. In Ceylon, Haliyadeva Thera preached it 
at sixty different places, and each time sixty monks became arahants. 
Once, when Tipitaka-CulanSga preached it at the AmbilahalavihSia, one 
thousand monks attained to arahantship.’ 

1 M. iii. 280 ff. * MA. ii. 1024 f. ® Ibid,, 1025. 

1. Chatta.— A youth, son of the brahmin of the NSnacchanda Jitaka. 
He received from the king a chariot drawn by lilywhite thoroughbreds.' 

1 J. ii. 428 f. 

2. Ohatta. — Son of the king of Kosala. His story is given in the Brahi- 

diatta Jitaka (;.u.). 

3. Cihatta. — A brahmin youth of Setavyi. He studied under Pokkliara- 
siti at Ukkatfhi and, having finished his course, returned home for 
money wherewith to pay his teacher. On the way back to Setavya he 
was met by the Buddha, who taught him three stanzas, on the virtues of 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and made him take the five 
precepts. As he proceeded along his road, Chatta was attacked by robbers 
and ^ed. He was reborn in Tivattqisa^ and when all his relational his 
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teaober and others were assembled for his funeral neremony, he came into 
their midst, conveyed by his thirty-league tarndnu, and made obeisance to 
the Buddha who was present, and declared to him his great indebtedness 
for his compassion. The Buddha preached to the assembled multitude, 
and Ghatta and his parents became Sotapannas.^ 

^ Vv. V. 3; VvA. 229 ff.; the story is Buddha, as mentioned abore, have be- 
often quoted — e.g., Sp. i. 172; MA. i, come famous — BA. i. 230; M A - i. 
256; and the stanzas taught by the 107; AA. i. 303. 

4. CSiatta, — Tamil general of E}2ia in charge of the fort at MahlyaA- 
gaiia. He was killed by DutthagSmaQl.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 7. 

Chattaguhlnda. — The Pali name of Kyansttthi, son of Anorata, king of 
Pagan.^ 

^ Sas. 75; Bode, qp. tit» 15, n. 5. 

ChattaggSbaka-vipL'—A tank built by a parasol-bearer (chattaggdhaka), 
the husband of SaAghi/ 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 3. 

Chattadiyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was a 
king and his son became a Pacceka Buddha. One day, while seeking his 
son, he came across his funeral pyre ; he worshipped it and placed over it 
his parasol as a mark of respect. Twenty-five kappas ago he was king 
seven times under the name of Mah&raha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 244 f. 

1. Cihattapfipl.— An upasaka of S&vatthi.^ Once, when listening to the 
Buddha’s teaching, he failed to notice and do reverence to the king, Fasenadl, 
who arrived during the discourse. Later, when summoned to the king s 
palace, he went with every sign of respect and paid obeisance to the king. 
When asked why he had not so behaved on the previous occasion, Chatta- 
pa^i replied that such an action would have been discourteous to the 
Buddha. Thereupon Pasenadi asked him to act as instructor in the 
Dhamma to the women of the palace, but he refused the invitation, 
deeming that such a course would be unseemly and unwise. The task 
was therefore given to Ananda.* 

^ He was an AnSg&mi according to story is also found in J> i. 381 f., with 
the J&taka account (J. i. 381 f.) and a several variations in detail. There we 
Sakad&g&mi according to the DhA. are told that the Buddha, seeing that the 
(i. 380 f.). king was displeased, made special mention 

* DhA. i. 380 f.; cp. Vin. iv. 157. The to him of Chattap&pi's attainments. 
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2. CniattapipL^The barber of King Tasapifl. His story is related in 
the rauunmaddbaja Jfttaka (j.v.)* He had four virtues — ^he was free from 
envy, drank no intoxicants, had no strong desires and no wrath. In one 
of his previous lives he was a king whose queen carried on intrigues with 
sixty-four of the slaves. Having failed to tempt the Bodhisatta, she 
spoke calumny against him and had him put in prison. But he explained 
the matter to the king and was released. From that time the king gave 
up envy. In another birth he was a king of Benares, strongly addicted to 
drinking and meat-eating; one day the meat prepared for him was eaten 
by the palace dogs. It was fast-day, and as there was no meat in the town 
the cook sought the queen’s advice. When the king sat down to eat, his 
small son, whom he much loved, was brought to him in the hope that he 
might forget to ask for meat. But the plan failed, and in his drunkenness 
he twisted his son’s neck and had his ilesh cooked for him to eat. Thence- 
forth he refrained from strong drink and meat-eating. 

Two other births of Chattapai^^i are mentioned, once as Kitavfisa and once 
as Araka (q.v,). He is identified with Sfiriputta.^ 

1 J. ii. 186-96. 

ChattapSsSda. — building in AnurSdhapiiray probably attached to the 
king’s palace. There King Bhitika distributed gifts to the monks.^ 
Sirinfiga repaired the building.* 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 66; MT- 663. * Mhv. xxxvi. 26. 

C!hattava44bi — The spot in Kabimeghavana where MoggalUna I. pre- 
sented his parasol to the monks as a mark of homage. A parivei^ 
called by the same name was built there.' 

^ Mhv. xxxix. 32. 

CbattSdhichattiya.— See Adbicbattiya. 

Cbattunnatovftpl.— A tank in Ceylon, repaired by PaiakkamaMhu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 43. 

1. Cbaddanta. — ^A forest in HimavA. In the forest was the Mandiklnl 
Lake, on the banks of which AfilUrKopfafifia lived in retirement for twelve 
years, waited upon by eight thousand elephants who had once ministered 
to Pacceka Buddhas.' 

> SA. i. 217; ThagA. u. 8, 7; AA. i. 84. 
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2. Oh add ant a. — lake, one of the seven great lakes of the Himalaya 

region.^ It was fifty leagues long and fifty broad. In the middle of Ae 
lake, for a spaoe of twelve leagues, the water was like a jewel and no weeds 
grew there. Around this space were seven girdles of lilies, each girdle of a 
different hue and each a league in extent. Round the lake were seven 
ranges of mountains — CullakUa^ Mahakaiii.^ Udaka, Suriyq^assa, 

Mttl^ipassa and Snva np a p assa^ the last range being seven leagues in height 
and of a golden hue on the side overlooking the lake. On the west side of 
the lake was the Kaficanaguhdj twelve leagues in extent, where the elephant- 
king lived.* 

1 A. iv. 101; AA. ii. 769. * J. v. 37. 

3. Chaddanta. — A tribe of elephants, of which tribe the Bodhisatta was ' 
once bom as king (see No. 4). The Chaddantas and the Uposafhas are the 
two highest classes of elephant.^ The Chaddantakula sometimes provides 
the haUhiratana for a Cakkavatti, in which case it is the youngest of the 
tribe who so functions.* Of the ten tribes of elephants enumerated in the 
books* the Chaddanta is classed as the highest, and the Buddha possesses 
the strength of ten Chaddanta-elephants, each elephant having the strength 
of ten thousand million men.* These elephants have the power of travel- 
ling through the air and are white in hue.* 

1 DhA. iii. 248. I « BuA. 37. 

« KhpA. 172. ^ J. V. 37 ; Vgm. 660. 

» E.g., UdA. 403; VibhA. 397. I 

4. Chaddanta. — ^The Bodhisatta, born as king of the elephants of the 

Chaddanta tribe, eight thousand in number. His body was pure white, 
with red face and feet, and seven parts of his body touched the ground. He 
lived in the on the banks of the Chaddanta Lake, his chief 

queens being CulasubhaddS and Mahfisubhaddft. Owing to the preference 
shown to Mahasubhadda by Chaddanta, Culasubhadda conceived a grudge 
against him, and one day, when Chaddanta was entertaining five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, she offered them wild fruits and made a certain wish. 
As a result she was reborn in the Madda king’s family and was named 
Suhhaddd. Later she became chief consort of the king of Benares. 
Remembering her ancient grudge, she schemed to have Chaddanta s tusks 
cut off. All the hunters were summoned by the king, and Sonuttara was 
chosen for the task. It took him seven years, seven months and seven 
days to reach Chaddanta *s dwelling-place. He dug a pit and covered it, 
and as the elephant passed over it shot at him a poisoned arrow. When 
Chaddanta realised what had happened, he charged Sonuttara, but, seeing 
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that he was clad in .a yellow robe, he restrained himself. Having learnt 
Sonuttara's story, he showed him how his tusks could be out ofi, but 
Sonuttara's strength was not sufficient to saw them through. Chaddanta 
thereupon took the saw with his own trunk and, wounded as he was and 
suffering ezcruciating pain from the incisions already made in his jaws, 
he sawed through the tusks, handed them over to the hunter and died. 
In seven days, through the magic power of the elephant's tusks, Sonuttaia 
returned to Benares; but when Subhadda heard that her conspiracy had 
resulted in the death of her former lover and husband, she died of a broken 
heart.^ 

Chaddanta is mentioned as one of the births in which the Bodhisatta 
practised ^la-pdramitd.^ Chaddanta could find delight only in the lakes 
and forests of the Himalaya, not in the crowded city.‘ See also Chaddanta 
Htaka. 

1 J. V. 36 ff. * J. i. 46. a Vsm. 660. 


Chaddanta Jitaka (No. 514). — The story of the Bodhisatta, born as 
Chaddanta, king of elephants. It was related in reference to a nun of 
Savatthi who, while listening one day to a sermon by the Buddha, admired 
his extreme beauty of form and wondered if she had ever been his wife. 
Immediately the memory of her life as Cullasubhaddi, Chaddanta's consort, 
came to her mind and she laughed for joy; but on further recollecting 
that she had been the instrument of his death, she wept aloud. The Buddha 
related this story in explanation of her conduct.^ 


1 J. V. 36; Speyer (ZDMG. Ixxv. 2, 
305 ff.) suggests an allegorical explanation 
of the Chaddanta Jataka. Feor (JA. 
1805 V.) gives a careful study of the stoiy 
based on a comparison of five different j 


versions — two Pali, two Chinese and one 
Sanskrit. This Jataka forms the theme 
of many illustrations — e.^., in Borhut 
(Cunningham, pi. xxxvi. 6), also Ajanta 
j Caves X. and xvii. 


Chanda, Chandaka, Chandigarika.— See Chann^. 

** Chandena ” Sutta. — A group of eighteen suttas on abandoning lust and 
desire for that which is impermanent, ill and without self 

1 S. iv. 148-61. 

Chandosdiatthavlkdsinl (or Vuttodayapaftolkfi). — Commentary on the 
Vuttodaya, written by Saddhammafltna in the fourteenth century.^ 

I Bode, op. eU., 26. 
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1. Ohanna. — Wanderer, classed among those who wore clothes 
{papioohannajMiribba^ He is only mentioned once, in the Ai^ttara 
Nikaya/ where we are told that he visited Ananda at Sftvatthl and asked 
him questions about the Buddha’s teaching (see Channa Sutta below). 
Both the Sutta and the Commentary^ add that he was pleased with Ananda's 
explanation, and admitted that the Buddha’s teacUngs were worthy of 
being followed, though it is not explicitly stated that he accepted them. 

1 A. iiL 215. * AA. i. 432. 


2. Ghanna. — A Thera. No particulars of his early life are available. 
He once stayed at OlUhakfifa, dangerously ill and suffering much pain. 
He was visited by SSriputta and Mahft Conda, and when they discovered 
that he contemplated suicide, they tried to deter him, promising to provide 
him with all necessaries and to wait on him themselves. Finding him 
quite determined, Sariputta discussed with him the Buddha’s teachings and 
then left him. Soon afterwards Channa committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. When this was reported to the Buddha, he explained that no 
blame was attached to Channa, for he was an arahant at the moment of 
death.' 

Buddhaghosa explains* that after cutting his throat, Channa, feeling 
the fear of death, suddenly realised that he was yet a puthujjana. This 
thought so filled him with anguish that he put forth special effort, and 
by developing insight became an arahant. 

Channa had friends and relations in the Vajjian village of PubbavijJhaDa 
{vJ. Pubbavsjlra), and came himself from there. i\l Chandaka. 

1 M. iii. 263 ff.; S. iv. 65 ff. * MA. ii. 1012 f.; SA. iii. 12 f. 


3. Channa. — Gotama’s charioteer and companion, born on the same 
day as Gotama.' When Gotama left household life, Channa rode with him 
on the horse Kanthaka as far as the river Anomi. There Gotama gave him 
his ornaments and bade him take Kanthaka back to his father’s palace.* 
When, however, ELanthaka died of a broken heart, Channa ’s grief was great, 
for he had suffered a double loss. It is said that he begged for leave to 
join Gotama as a recluse, but this leave was refused.* He therefore returned 
to KapllavatthUi but when the Buddha visited his Sakyan kinsfolk, Channa 
joined the Order. Because of his great affection for the Buddha, however. 


^ J. i. 54i Mtu. ii. 156. 164, 189, 233; 
iii. 91, 262; BuA. 233; SA. ii. 231 ; DhsA. 
34. ThagA. (i. 155) says he was the bod 
of a servant woman of Suddhodana. 


■ A thupa was later erected on the 
spot where Channa turned back; Dvy. 
391. 

» J.i.64f. 
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egotistical pride in our Buddha, our Doctrine arose in him and he could ^ 
not conquer this fondness nor fulfil his duties as a bhikkhu/ 

Once, when in the Ghositb&ma in KosamU, Channa committed a fault 
but was not willing to acknowledge it. When the matter was reported to 
the Buddha, he decreed that the ukkhepaniya-kamma be carried out against 
him, forbidding him to eat or dwell wiiix the Sangha. He therefore changed 
his residence, but was ever 3 rwhere boycotted,” and returned to KosambI 
subdued and asking for reprieve, which was granted to him.* Later, in 
a dispute between the monks and the nuns, he deliberately sided with the 
latter; this was considered so perverse and so lacking in proper esprit 
de carps, that the Buddha decreed on him the carrying out of the Brahma- 
ia^4^ whereby all monks were forbidden to have anything whatsoever to 
do with him. This was the last disciplinary act of the Buddha, and the 
carrying out thereof was entrusted to Ananda/ When Ananda visited 
Channa at the Ghositarama and pronounced on him the penalty, even his 
proud and independent spirit was tamed; he became humble, his eyes were 
opened, and dwelling apart, earnest and zealous, he became one of the 
arahants, upon which the penalty automatically lapsed.^ In the past, 
Channa met Slddhattha Buddha going towards a tree, and being pleased 
with him, spread for him a soft carpet of leaves round which he spread 
flowers. Five kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of 
n^asanthfiraka.* 

He is probably identical with Senasanadayaka of the Apadana.* 

Channa is identified with the hunter in the Suva^^amiga (III. 187), 
the Gijjha (III. 332), the Rohantamiga (lY. 423), the Culahaipsa (Y. 354), 
and the Mah&haipsa (Y. 382) Jatakas, with the wrestler in the SSIlkeddra 
Jdtaka (lY. 282) and with Cetaputta in the Vessantara Jfttaka (YI. 593). 
See also Channa Sutta (1) below. 


* ThagA. i. 155; his verse (No. 69) 
quoted in Thag. does not, however, refer 
to any such remissness on his part. 

* Vin. ii. 23 ff. His obstinacy and 
perverseness are again mentioned else- 
where — e.g., Vin. iv. 35, 113, 141. A 
patron of his once erected a vihara for 
him, but he so thatched and .decked it 
that it feU down. In trying to repair 
it he damaged a brahmin’s barley field 
(Vin. iii. 47). See also Vin. iii. 155 f., 177. 


* I). ii. 154. It would, however, 
appear from DhA. ii. 1 10 that the Brahma- 
da^da was infiicted on Channa for his 
having repeatedly reviled S&rlputta and 
Moggall&na in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning. In this version other details 
also vary. 

’ Vin. ii. 292. 

* ThagA. i. 155. 

* i. 137. 


Ghaima Vagga.— The Ninth chapter of the Sa)ftyat«ia Saipyotts.* 


‘ S. iv. 63-70. 
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1. Channa Sutta. — ^Records the visit of Chaima paribbajaka to Ananda, 
at SftvatfhL He asks Ananda why the Buddha preaches the abandonment 
of raga^ iosa^ mohi ; Ananda explains and Ghanna goes away satisfied.^ 

1 A. i. 215 f. 

2. Ghanna Sutta.— Ghanna Them goes from cell to cell in the monastery 
at blpatana, asking the Elders to teach him the Dhamma. Finding that 
their teachings do not help him in getting rid of craving, he visits Ananda 
at the Ghosdtta&ma. Ananda praises Channa for his new-found humility, 
and repeats to him a sermon which he (Ananda) had heard the Buddha 
preach to the monk Kacchinagotta, dealing with the p(aic(mamuppada. 
Channa expresses his delight with the exposition of Ananda.' The Com- 
mentary‘ says that this account refers to Channa, the companion of the 
Buddha. After the infliction on him of the Brahmada^ck, he was greatly 
affected, and wandered from place to place. In the course of these 
wanderings he came to Benares. 

1 S. iii. 132 ff. a SA. ii. 231 f. 

3. Chaima Sutta. — ^Records the incidents in connection with the suicide 
of Channa Them (Channa 2).' 

1 s. iv. 55 f.; SA. iu. 12; cf. M. iii. 263 ff. 

Channapatha-pafiha. — The section of the Hahaummagga J&taka which 
tells of llahosadha’s first meeting with Amaradevl and the riddle in which 
she indicated the- way to her house It is sometimes called the AmarSdevi- 
paftha.’ 

1 J. vi. 363-5. ® J. i. 424. 


Chann&« — A nun, mentioned as being specially proficient in the Vinaya.' 


v.l Chanda. 


^ Dpv. xviii. 29. 


ChannSgarikft. — secondary division of the Vajjiputtakas.' 

^ Mhv. V. 7; Dpv. v. 46; Mbv. 97. 


Channovdda Sutta. — ^Records the same incidents as Channa Sutta (3)/ 

1 M. iii. 263 ff. 


Ghapata.— Bee SaddhammajotlpMa. 
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Sutta, — If a man were to catch six animals— a snake, a crocodile, 
a bird, a dog, a jackal and a monkey — and tether them with ropes, they 
would struggle to be free and to make off, each to his own range or pasture. 
So do a man's six senses. If the animals are strongly tethered, they will, 
with time, grow weary and rest. So will the six senses if one practises 
attention to the body.^ 

1 S. iv. 107; cp. Vsm. 484. 


Chappaecayadipani.— A work on Pali prosody by Suddhammafiftpa/ 

^ Bode, op. cit., 26. 


Chaphassdyatanlka Sutta. — A group of three suttas concerning the sixfold 
sphere of contact.^ 


1 S. iv. 43 f. 


Chabbaggiyft* — A group of monks, contemporary with the Buddha, 
frequently mentioned as being guilty of various Vinaya offences.^ 

Six monks—AssaJi, Punabbasu, Pan4uka» Lohitaka, Mettiya and Bhum- 
maja — ^were their leaders, hence their name. 

There were also nuns in their following, who likewise violated the Vinaya 
rules in various ways.* 

It is said that Assaji and Punabbasu had their headquarters at Ki^girl, 
Mettiya and Bhummaja(ka) at R&jagaha and Paoduka and Lohitaka at 

Jetavana.* 

According to the Samantapasadika^ they were all of Sftvatthi and all 
originally acquainted. Finding a living hard to obtain, they entered the 
Order under the two Chief Disciples. They decided among themselves 
that it was unwise for them all to live in the same place, and they therefore 
divided into three groups as mentioned above . Each group had five hundred 
monks attached to it. Of the three groups, the followers of Pa^c^uka and 
Lohitaka were the most virtuous. They remained near the Buddha, 
accompanying him on his tours. They did not, like the others, transgress 
Vinaya rules. 

1 Vin. i. 84f., 104, 106, 111, 113, 114, i 360; iii. 149; DhA. iii. 48 f., 330, 
138, 160, 170, 186, 180, 102, 104, 203 f., 382. 

216, 285, 306, 316; ii. 73, 105 ff., 145 ff., > Vin. ii. 262, 266, 260, 271, 276. 

213 flF., 241, 262, etc.: J. i. 101, 217, » J. ii. 387. • iii. 613 f. 

Chabbisodhana Sutta.— On the sixfold scrutiny by which a monk can 
know whether he is justified in saying that for him rebirth is no more, that 
his heart has been absolutely delivered from the asavas.^ 

1 M. iii. 20-37. 
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OhaUv|putti.~A loyal clan of Mcu.^ 

I Vin. iL 110; J. iL 14S; A. ii. 72. 

ChainUlL— A brahmin, chaplain of MahfteQUmL He conspired with 
queen Talatt and, having poisoned Mataftotlanl, became king in his place. 
Later, fearing for his life, he wished to kill the king’s son, Cfllanh but Talata 
{q.v.), by means of a ruse, saved the boy’s life.* 

1 J. vL 470 f. 

CSitdlQra. — A tank built by King Mahisena.* 

^ Mhv. xxzvii. 47. 

ChalaAga. — A brahmin of HaipsavatL He had one thousand eight 
hundred pupils with whose assistance he built a bridge over the Btaaglialhl 
for the Buddha Padumuttara and liis disciples. He was a previous birth 

of Dhotaka Thera.' 

^ Ap. ii. 344. 

Cha|ahgalniinara. — A general sent by the king of Benares to instruct 
Elakamfira in the art of war ; afterwards he became Elakamara's commander- 
in-chief. Elakamara's wife misconducted herself with Chala ngakumara 
and also with his attendant Dhanantevasi. Kun&Ia said it was he who was 
Cha}ahgakumara and that, therefore, he was an incarnation of the Buddha.' 

1 J. V. 425, 430. 

ChajabhiJ&tlya Sutta. — On the six breeds declared by Puraijia Kassapa — 

black, blue, red, yellow, white and purest white — ^and the six corresponding 
breeds declared by the Buddha.' 

1 A. iii. .383 f.; cp. DA. i. 162; S. iii. 210; I), iii. 250 f. 

Cha)lndriya Vagga.— -The third chapter of the Indriya Samyutta.' 

i S. V. 203 ff. 

Cihavaka Ataka (No. 309). — ^The Bodhisatta was once born as a ca^dala. 
His wife, being with child, yearned to eat a mango, and he went by night 
to the king’s garden to try and get one. But day broke before he coijld 
escape and he remained perched in the tree. While he was there, the 
king came with his chaplain and, sitting on a high seat at the foot of the 
tree, learnt the Law from the chaplain, who occupied a low seat. The 
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Bodhisatta climbed dowD from the tree and pointed out to them their 
error. The king, being very pleased, made him ruler of the city by night' 
and placed round his neck the garland of red flowers which he himself was 
wearing. Hence the custom of the lords of the city to wear a wreath of 
red flowers. 

The story was related in reference to the Chabbagglya monks, who preached 
the Doctrine to those who sat on a higher seat than they themselves.^ 

1 J. iii. 27 fr. 

Chavil&ta Sutta. — Some people are bent neither on their own profit nor 
on that of others, some only on another’s profit, some only on theiif own, 
and yet others on the profit of both themselves and others. He who belongs 
to the first class is like a firebrand from a funeral pyre, blazing at both 
ends, smeared with dung in the middle, useless for any purpose.^ 

1 A. ii. 95. 

ChavasiM. — A charm which gave the power of saying where a dead person 
was bom, by tapping on his skull with one’s finger-nail, even three years 
after death. VafigiSa knew the charm.^ 

^ ThagA. ii. 192; AA. i. 150, cp. Migasira. 

Chavi Sutta, — ^Dire are gains, favours and fiattery; they cut the skin, 
the flesh, right down to the marrow.^ 

1 iS. ii. 237. 

Chatapabbata. — A mountain, slightly over two yojanas to the south- 
east of AnurSdhapura. At the foot was a bamboo-grove in which grew 
three bamboo-stems, each being a waggon-pole in girth — ^known as 
latayaUhi, kusumayatthi and sakw^yaUhi — ^because of DevSnaippiyatlssa’s 
good fortune.^ Saddhatissa afterwards built a vihara there, called the 
Chfitavihtaa.’ The Anguttara Commentary’ has a reference to a novice 
dw'elling in Chatapabbata who came to grief after hearing a woman’s 
voice. 

1 Mhv. xi. 10; Dpv. xi. 16. 19; Sp. i. 74. * MT- 300. 

For an explanation of these yatthis see ^ i. 15. 

IHQ. vL 571 ff. 

Chfiva,— See Upaka Ajlvaka, 

1. cailggals Satta.— Qaee, at the K&tagftnsUi in Vesali, Aoanil* saw 
Usdiavl youths practising archery, shooting through even a small keyhole 
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{chiggaJa) without a miss. He reported this to the Buddha, who remarked 
that those who penetrate the meanii^ of dukkha, etc., do a far more difiScult 
thing.* 

» S. V. 463 f. 


2. Chlggala Satta.— It is more probable that a blind turtle, rising to the 
surface only once in a hundred years, should put his neck through a yoke 
iAiggala) with a single hole, floating about in the ocean, than that a fool 
idio has gone to the Downfall should become a man again.* 

1 8. ▼. 465; cp. M. iii. 169; Tbig. 600. 

3. Chlggala Sutta. — Similar to 2. It is more probable that a turtle, 
etc. . . ., than that one should get birth in a human form, or that a Tatha- 

gata should arise in the world, or that the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed 
by a Tathagata should be shown in the world. See also TSlaochlggala 
Sutts.* 

‘ S. V. 466. 


Chindl Sutta. — ^Devadatta brought schism into the Order because his 
heart was possessed by gains, flattery, etc.* 

j S. ii. 230. 


Chata Sutta.— See Kassapagotta Sutta. 

Chetva Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Devata Saipyutta.* v.l. Jhatvi.* 

^ S. i. 41 ff. ® On the title of the sutta see KS. i. 58, n. 1. 

Chetva Sutta. — One must destroy anger in order to be happy.^ vd, 
Jhatvft. The sutta is repeated under the same name in S. i. 237. It 
appears again under the names of K&gha (S. i. 46) and Dhanafijani (S. i. 160). 

» S. i. 41. 


J. 

JagatikSiaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he set up an altar 
(lyogoti) at the thupa of Atthadass I Buddha.* 

1 Ap. i. 221. 
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JagatidSyaka lliera. — An araliant. Li tbe time of DhaomadaHl 
Buddha he set up a jagaU at the Buddha’s Bodhi-ttee.* 

^ Ap. ii. 402. 

Jagatipila. — King of Ceylon (1047-51 A.o.). He came from Ayo]Jha» 
and claimed descent from the race of Rama. Having slain Vikkamapapfu 
he ruled in Rohapa till he himself was slain by the Co}as.^ He had-4t 
daughter named LQavati, who later became the consort of VlJayaUhtt L‘ 
1 Cv. Ivi. 13 f. • Ibid., lix. 23 f. 

Jagadvijaya.— A general of Pamkkamabahtt I. He, with LaAkipma, 
took the most prominent part in the expedition against Kulasekhara and 
many victories are attributed to him.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 256, 292, 303, 313, 319, 332; Ixxvii. 4, 45, 60, 64, 71, 82. 

JaAghadasa. — Probably an author of some Burmese work, to which 
Vajlra (Civara ?) wrote a tlkd} 

1 Gv. 64, 74. 

JaAghftbhiia. — A park laid out by Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 9. 

Jaccandha Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Ud&na. 

Jajjaranadi. — A river in Ceylon, the present Deduru-Oya. On the river 
was the famous causeway known as Kotlhabaddha^ restored by Paiakka- 
mabShu I./ who also built a dam across the river at Doradattlka.^ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 16. * Ibid., vs. 37; see also Ixxix. 67. 

Jata Sutta. — A deva asks the Buddha how sentient beings can escape from 
their tangles. By the destruction of rdga, dosa, moha, answers the Buddha.^ 
This sutta forms the basis of the VIsuddhimagga. 

^ S. ). 13; repeated at i. 166. 


Jata^BhiradvaJa.— A brahmin of the Bhiradvdjagotta. He goes to the 
Buddha and asks him the questions given in the Jafi Sutta (see above). The 
Buddha gives the same answer.^ The Commentary^ says that he was 
given this name by the Becensionists because he asked a question about 
jatd (tangle). 


1 S. i. 166. 


< SA. i. 179. 
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1. Jafila. — A class of ascetics, so called on account of their matted hair 
{jatHa ti tdpasdj te hi jatadhwritdya idha jatild ti vuUd^). These ascetics 
are sometimes classed under and also under muni* 

1 UdA. 74; see also 330. * Culla Nid. 149. * Ibid., 613. 


2. JatUa. — A governor of a province (MahdraUhiya) in the time of 
Padummuttara Buddha. He was the Bodhisatta.^ v.l. Jaflka« 

^ J. i. 87; Bu. xi. 11. 


3. Jaflla {vX Jatilaka). — A setthi of Magadtaai one of the five set^this of 
Bimblsba.^ His mother was a setthi's daughter in Benares, who had 
illicit relations with a Vijjadhara, and when the child was born she placed 
it in a vessel which she handed to her slave, to be floated down the Ganges. 
Two women, while bathing, saw the vessel, discovered what it contained 
and each claimed the child. The dispute was settled by the king and the 
child was given to the woman who happened to be a disciple of Haha 
Kace&na. The child was called JatUa because the first time he was bathed 
after birth his hair became matted. When able to walk, he was given to 
Maha Kaccana to be ordained, but the thera took him to TakkasUfi and 
handed him over to one of his supporters, a merchant, who adopted him as 
his son. Years passed, and one day the merchant, having to go on a journey, 
made a list of the goods which he had accumulated in his house during twelve 
years and asked Jatila to sell them if he could find buyers. Such was the 
lad’s fortune that in one day they were all disposed of. The merchant, 
realising the young man’s destiny, gave him his daughter in marriage and 
provided him with a house. As Jatila stepped into the house, the earth 
behind it was rent asunder and a mountain of gold, eighty cubits in height, 
appeared for his use. Thereupon the king made him a Treasurer. Later, 
wishing to retire from the world, Jatila sent out messengers to discover if 
there were others as rich as he, in case the king should raise objections to 
his going away. When news was brought back of Mejgijlaka and JotUutf 
he knew there would be no opposition and obtained the king’s permission. 
He had three sons, but, having tested them, came to know that only the 
youngest had the necessary good fortune to enjoy his vast wealth. Jatila 
thereupon handed over to him his wealth and entered the Order, becoming 
an arahant within a few days. Some time afterwards the Buddha, with 


^ DhA. i. 385. 
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Jatila and other monks, was entertained for a fortnight by Jafiila's sons, 
and in answer to the monks’ questions Jatila declared that he felt no desire 
to re-enter household life. The monks found this hard to believe till assured 
by the Buddha that it was so. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Jatila was a goldsmith. One day, an 
arahant, seeking for gold wherewith to complete the shrine erected over 
the Buddha’s remains, came to the goldsmith’s house; the latter, having 
just quarrelled with his wife, was in. a surly mood and said to the arahant. 

Throw your teacher into the water and get away.” His wife told him 
how wicked were his words, and he, realising his fault, asked pardon of the 
arahant and made valuable offerings at the Buddha’s shrine, by way of 
amends. Of his three sons whom he asked, in turn, to help him with the 
preparations, only the youngest consented to go with him. Therefore it 
was that in seven successive states Jatila was thrown into the water on the 
day of his birth and only his youngest son could enjoy his wealth.^ 

Jatila’s possession of a golden mountain is given as an example of 
pufifLiddhiy he being one of the five persons of great merit.^ 

* DhA. iv. 214 ff.; PaA. 602 f. ® Vsm. 383; BuA. 24. 

Jatila Sutta. — Once when Pasenadi was talking with the Buddha in the 
loggia outside the Higaramatupasada, there passed close by thirty-five 
ascetics of various denominations — Jatilas, Niga^ithas, etc. — ^and the king 
saluted them respectfully. Later, he asked the Buddha whether they 
were arahants or on the way to arahantship. The Buddha explained to 
him how hard it was for a layman, with all his encumbrances, to find an 
opportunity to learn the truth about arahants; much time and care and 
attention were necessary. The king agreed and mentioned how he gathered 
information through his spies.^ 

1 S. i. 77 f. 

Jatllagaha. — A city, the residence of Jatilagahi/ 

1 AA. ii. 812. 

Jatilagahi.— The name given to a bhikkhui(^i, who, so Ananda tells Udfiyif 
came to see him at the Afijanavana in Saketft. The nun asked him for 
what purpose the Buddha requested that samadhi should be practised and 
Ananda answered that it was for the purpose of obtaining insight.^ The 
Commentary* says that the bhikkhui;^! was so called because she came from 
a city called Ja(llagaba. 

1 A. iv. 427 f. 


> AA. ii. 812. 
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JfttukaQQl (Jatukawika). — One of BftvarTs disciples. His question and 
the Buddha’s answer are found in the Jatukajnd Sutta/ 

In the time of Fadumuttara Buddha, Jatuka];)j^i was a banker in Haipsava- 

rich enough to lend money even to the king, Arindama. One day he 
saw the Buddha going along the street and, having invited him and twenty 
thousand monks, gave them a meal at his house.* 

1 SN. vv. 1007, 1096-1100; Dvy. 636. * Ap. ii. 367 ff. 

Jatuka^^l Sutta.— Also called Jatuka^fimapavapucohi. Contains the 
question asked of the Buddha by Jatuka^^i and the Buddha’s answer. 
It is the eleventh sutta of the Parftyana Vagga.^ 

^ 6N. w. 1096-1100; SNA. ii. 698; CNid. 33 ff. 

Jana Sutta. — Three suttas, in answer to questions by devas as to what 
brings about rebirth. Craving, answers the Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 37 f. 

1. Janaka. — King of Mithlia, a previous birth of the Bodhisatta.^ For 
his story, see the MahA Janaka Jitaka. 

1 J. i. 268; J. vi. 69. 

2. Janaka. — King of Benares.^ His minister was Senaka, whose story is 
related in the Sattubhasta Jataka. 

1 J. iii. .341, .348. 

Janagama.— See Jantugama. 

Janapada. — A district in Northern Malaya in Ceylon, near the frontier of 

the Dakkhlpadesa.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 66, etc. For identification, see Cv. Tra, i. 79, n. 4; 262, n. 1. 

Janapada Sutta. — ^Preached to the monks at Desaka in the Sumbhd 
country. Supposing the fairest maiden in all the countryside were to dance 
and sing in public, and a man were told that if he carried a bowl brimful 
of oil through the crowd he would win the maiden, but that if he spilt 
one single drop he would lose his head, that man would not turn his atten- 
tion to anything else or grow slack in his efforts. In the same way should 
monks cultivate mindfulness relating to the body.^ 

This sutta seems also to have been called the Janapadakalytpi Sutta.* 

• J. i. 393 f. 


^ S. V. 169 f. 
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JsiuipHdikalyl^ NudA. — One of the three Nsndis who became bhitlnujils 
— ^the others being Nandi, sister of Nandatthera and Ablilr9lMl4laDdi. 
Because of her very great beauty she earned the sobriquet of Janapada* 
kalySagil.^ Janapadakalyai^i was engaged to be married to Nanda, but on 
the day fixed for the marriage the Buddha induced Nanda to join the Order, 
in spite of Nanda's wishes, and in due course he became an arahant. Later, 
when women were admitted to the Order, Janapadakalyaj;^, feeling she had 
nothing to look forward to, became a bhikkhuui under PaJipatL For a 
long time she would not visit the Buddha, having heard that he spoke 
disparagingly of physical beauty, but one day, inspired by curiosity, she 
accompanied her colleagues to hear the Buddha preach. He, being aware 
of her thoughts, created the form of a most beautiful maiden who stood 
fanning him. As Janapadakalyap! sat gazing at her, enraptured by her 
beauty, she saw her gradually reach extreme old age, passing through 
all the stages, until at last she saw her die, leaving her body to decompose 
and become a mass of filth. At the critical moment, the Buddha uttered 
the appropriate words and Janapadakalyan! became a Sotdpanna, The 
Buddha then preached the Kiyavicchandanika Sutta and she became an 
arahant.* 

She seems to have been known also as Rupanandfi.* 

In one of her previous lives, Janapadakalyajai was born as a she^mule ; 
she sorely tempted Nanda, who was then a mule belonging to a merchant 
named Kappata/ 

Sundari Nanda (q.v.) also seems to have been called Janapadakalyan!. 


^ The Udana Commentaiy (170) gives 
details of her beauty, which justified her 
title; see also J. i. 394. 

* Ud. iii. 2; J. i. 91; SNA. i. 241 f., 
243 f., 264, 273; DhA. i. 97, 100. 


^ DhA. iii. 113 f.; but see s.v. Rupa- 
nanda; perhaps here we have a confu- 
sion of legends. In the northern books 
she is called Bhadra. (Rockhill, p. 55.) 

* DhA. i. 106. 


1. Janapadakalyan! Sutta —See Janapada Sutta. 

2. Janapadakalyipl Sutta. — Not even a jampadakalyd^i (a city belle) 
can continuously possess the heart of a man whose mind is won over by 
gains, favours and flattery.’ 

1 8. ii. 233. 


Janavasabha. — A yakkha, a later birth of King Bimbisdra. He appears 
before the Buddha at the Glfijakavasatha in ftdtikft and declares his identity. 
He is on his way as a messenger from Vessavapa to VlrOlbaka and reports 
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to the Buddha an account of an assembly of the devas in T&vatiipsa which 
had taken place some time earlier, and which account he claims to have 
heard from VessavaQa. See JanavasabhaSutta. Janavasabha is a Sotdpanna 
and expresses a wish to be a Sakadagatni. He says he remembers fourteen 
lives in all.^ 

1 1), ii. 205 f., 207, 214; cp. Janesabha. 


Janavasabha Sutta.— Inanda asks the Buddha at Gl&Jakivasatha 
questions concerning followers of the Buddha in Magadha. The yakkha, 
Janavasabha, appears and says he was once King Blmblsftra and is now 
reborn into the communion of King Vessavana. He then proceeds to 
relate a report he had just heard from Vessavana of an assembly of the 
gods held in Tavatimaa many years earlier, on the full-moon day of As&thh 
Sakka presided and there were present also the Four Regent Gods. All 
the devas rejoiced that their numbers were increasing because so many 
on earth were following the teachings of the Buddha. Then there appeared 
in the assembly the Brahma Sanahkum&ra in the guise of Paftcasikha ; 
assuming thirty-three forms, he took his place by each god of Tavatinisa 
and confirmed the glad tidings of the increasing number of devas. He 
then told them of the Four Ways of Iddhi and the Three Avenues of Bliss 
as taught by the Buddha, and of the seven sanvadhi^jHirikkhdra, Then they 
all sang the praises of the Buddha.^ 

1 n. ii. 200 fiF. 


1. Janasandha. — King of Benares, father of Adasamukha. His servant 
was Gamaficaf^A. For their story see the Gama^ican^a Jataka^ ; Jana- 
sandha is also referred to as Dasaratha.^ He was called J anasandha because 
he won the hearts of men by four ways of kindness (catuhi savfjahavatthuhi 
sandaha^iato),^ 

1 J. ii. 297 flF. a p. 299. » J. u. 299. 

2. Janasandha. — A khattiya, father of TIssa Buddha.^ He seems to have 
been called also 8accasandha.‘ 

^ J. i. 40; Bu. xviii. 10. * BuA. 188. 


3. Janasandha.— A title given to Dhanaftjaya-Koravya, king of Kuruk- 
khetta.^ The scholiast explains it thus: mitiagavUhanem miUajafmsa 
santhamkaro. 


1 J. vU 29K 



4. Janasaodlia.— Son of Biahmadatta and king of Benares; an inoama' 
tion of the Bodhisatta. See JaDasandha Jfttaka. 


Janasandha J&taka (No. 468). — ^The Bodhisatta was once bom as Jana- 
sandha, son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He studied at Takkarili. 
On becoming king he built six almonries and there daily distributed six 
thousand pieces of money. He ruled righteously and his kingdom was 
free from all wickedness. On the fifteenth day of every month he assembled 
all his people, beginning with the women of his household, and preached 
to them the ways of righteousness. 

The story was related to Pasenadl when he gave himself up to sin, became 
remiss in his duties and refrained from visiting even the Buddha for a 
long time.^ 

1 J. iv. 176 fiF. 

Janesabha. — A Gandhabba, a vassal of the Four Regent Gods. He was 
present at the preaching of the Maha-Samaya/ 

In the Atanatiya Sutta‘ he is mentioned as a Takkha chieftain to be 
invoked by the Buddha’s followers in time of need. 

He is probably identical with Janavasabha. 

^ D. ii. 258. ‘ /6u2., iii. 204. 

Janasana (Jarasana, Jarasona). — An Ajivaka. He it was who predicted 
the glory of Asoka by explaining the prenatal desires of his mother. The 
queen promised him great honour if his predictions should prove true. 
Later, when Asoka became king and heard the story, he sent a golden 
palanquin to fetch Janasana to the palace. On the way, Janasana visited 
the Vattaniya hermitage where lived Assagutta, and having heard the latter 
talk of ayatana, his earlier kamma asserted itself and he became a monk, 
attaining arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a python who died while listening 
to some monks reciting a chapter on the dyatamis} 

1 MT. 190 flF. 

Janfibrahmamaharaja.— A Dami]a chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 78. 

Januttama. — A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of Me94^ 

Sira Thera, also called Oapthipupphlya/ v.l Jaluttama. 

J ThagA. i. 172; Ap. i. 102. 
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Janoi^.— A city in Uttarakurd, Kuvera's kingdom.^ 

1 D. iii. 201. 

1. Jantu. — A devaputta. He saw a number of monks in a forest-lodge 
on the slopes of the Himalaya, muddled in mind, loose of speech and heed- 
less. He appeared before them on an uposatha day and reminded them of 
their duties.^ 

1 S. i. 61 f. 

2. JantU. — One of the five queens of OkkUca, founder of the third 
Okkaka dynasty.^ 

^ DA. i. 268 f.; SNA. i. 352 f.; M?. 131. 


3. Jantu. — Son of the third Okkika, by a woman whom he appointed to 
be his chief queen when his first one, Hatthfi, died. This woman was 
promised a boon and she asked that her son Jantu be appointed to succeed 
Okkaka, in preference to his other children. Okkaka first refused but was 
obliged to yield. His other sons and daughters thereupon left the kingdom 
and became the founders of the Sikyan race.^ 

The Mahavastu’ calls Jantu, Jenta, and his mother Jenti. He reigned 
in Saketa. 

‘ DA. 268 f ; SNA. i. 352 £.; MT. 131. * i. 348. 

Jantu Sutta, — Records the incident of the admonishment of the indolent 
monks by the devaputta Jantu (q.v,)} 

1 S. i. 61 f. 

Jantugama. — A village near Calika; close by was the river Kimlkala 
with the mango-grove on its banks. Meghlya^ while staying with the 
Buddha at Calika, once went to Jantugama for alms.^ The Anguttara 
Commentary^ says the village was in Pacinavaipsamigadaya. vX Janagama.^ 

1 A. iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1. * AA. i. 163. » UdA. 217. 

Jambali Sutta. — Some monks attain to release of mind, but when they 
apply themselves to the ending of sakkdya their minds do not settle down, 
do not stay fixed; they are like a man who grasps a branch with his hand 
smeared with resin. In the case of other monks, their minds abide in the 
release attained and stay fixed in the endeavour to destroy sakkdya — and 
they are like a man who grasps a branch with a clean hand. Some monks 
strive to destroy ignorance but are unsuccessful. Their minds are like a 
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village pond {jamboR) which has stood for ooimtless years with all its 
inlets blocked and outlets open and receiving no rain. There will be no 
breach in its dyke. There are other monks who break through ignorance 
by application of the mind — ^like a village pond with all its inlets open and 
outlets closed and with rain falling continuously into it.^ 

1 A. ii. 165 f. 

JamUvati. — A ca^dall, mother of King Sivl and wife of Vftsudeva of the 
Ka^bayanagotta. Vasudeva saw her on his way to the park from Dvftravatl, 
and, in spite of her birth, married her and made her his chief queen.^ 

1 J. vi. 421. 

Jambu. — A village, in command of which was a Tamil general of the same 
name, whom Dutthagamani slcw.^ 

' Mhv. XXV. 16. 

1. Jambuka Thera. — He was born in R&Jagidia of rich parents but from 
infancy he would eat nothing but excrement. When he grew older he was 
ordained with the Ajivakas, who pulled out his hair with a palmyra comb. 
When the Ajivakas discovered that he ate filth, they expelled him and he 
lived as a naked ascetic, practising all kinds of austerities and accepting 
no offerings save butter and honey placed on the tip of his tongue with the 
point of a blade of grass. His fame spread far. When he was fifty-five 
years old, the Buddha visited him and spent the night in a cave near his 
abode. During the night, Jambuka saw mighty gods come to pay homage 
to the Buddha and was so impressed that the next day he sought the 
Buddha's counsel. The Buddha told him of his past evil deeds which had 
condemned him to practise austerities for so long and counselled him to 
give up his evil ways. In the course of the sermon, Jambuka grew ashamed 
of his nakedness and the Buddha gave him a bath-robe. At the end of the 
discourse Jambuka became an arahant, and when the inhabitants of Afiga 
and Magadha came to him with their offerings, he performed a miracle 
before them and paid homage to the Buddha, acknowledging him as his 
teacher. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Jambuka was a monk and had a lay 
patron who looked after him. One day a pious monk came to his vihara, 
and tile layman, being pleased with him, showed him much attention. 
The resident monk, very jealous, reviled the visitor, saying, “ It would be 
better for you to eat filth than food in this layman's house, to tear your hair 
with a palmyra comb than let his barber cut it for you, to go naked than 
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wear robes given by bim, to lie on the ground than on a bed {uovided by 
him/" The Elder, not wishing to be the cause of his sinning, left the 
monastery the next day. Because of this act, the meditations practised 
by Jambuka for twenty thousand years were of no avail, and he was bom 
in Ariel, where he suffered torments during an interval between two 
Buddhas. In this last life, too, he was condemned to suffer in many ways, 
as related above.^ 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a householder and made offerings 
at the Buddha's Bodhi-tree, fanning the Buddha's seat with a fan. He 
is probably identical with SIhisanaviJanlya of the Apadana.* 

It is said’ that when the Buddha preached to Jambuka, eighty-four 
thousand others realised the Truth. 

» DhA. ii. 62-63; Thag. 283-6; ThagA. i. 386 f. * Ap. ii. 403. ® Mil. 360; AA. i. 67. . 

2. Jambuka. — A parrot, an incarnation of the Bodhisatta, adopted as 
his son by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He preached to the king on the 
fivefold power — of limbs, of wealth, of counsel, of caste and of wisdom — 
the last being the best. The king thereupon appointed him commander- 
in-chief.^ 

1 J. V. Ill, 120, 126. 


3. Jambuka. — A dog, companion of the she-goat in the Ptttimaipsa 
Jfttaka.^ 

1 J. iii. 636. 


Jambuka J&taka (No. 535). — A jackal, seeing a lion, expressed his wish 
to be his servant. The lion agreed and provided him with food. On 
growing strong, the jackal offered to kill an elephant and, in spite of the 
lion's warnings, was trampled to death. The lion was the Bodhisatta 
and the jackal Devadatta. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta's attempt to imitate the 
Buddha.^ 

1 J. iii. 112 CF. 

Jambukola.— A sea-port in NSgadIpa in the north of Ceylon. Here 
Haldrinha and his companions embarked on their journey as envoys to 
Dhamintsoka.^ Here also arrived the ship conveying Sa figh a m l t tf and 
the branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree, welcomed by DevSnamplyatlssa, 
who awaited her arrival in the Samuddapappas&U.* A sapling from the 
Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted on the spot where it had stood after 
1 Mhv. xi. 23. ■ IWd., xix. 26 f. 
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landing* and Devanampiyatissa built a vibara there called the Jamboko- 
laviUra/ From Jambukola to Timalltti by sea was a seven days* voyage,*' 
and it appears to have taken five days to get to AnurUhapura from 
Jambukola.* It was the seaport of Anuradhapura.^ 

Geiger thinks* that, besides the seaport, there was another locality in 
the interior of Ceylon bearing the same name, which he identifies with 
the modem Dambulla. 

^ Ihid,t VB. 69; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 145-62 * Ihid^^ tb. 38. 

(paasim). ^ VibhA. 446. 

* Mhv. XX. 26. * Cv. Tr«. i. 293, n. 1 ; Bee Cv. Ixx. 72; 

* Ibid,, xi. 23« IxxiL 136. 

Jambukobirlena.— ^ee Jambukola-vlh&ra (2). 

1. Jambukola-vih&ra.— See Jambukola. 

2. Jambukola-vihara. — Another vibara, with its celebrated rock-temple 
called the Jambukolalena, in the centre of Ceylon, twenty-six miles north 
of modern Matale. It was restored by Vijayab&hu and rebuilt by 
Klttintssaftka, who placed in it seventy-three golden statues of the Buddha.* 

' Cv. lx. 60. * Ibid,f Ixxx. 23; see also Cv. Tra, ii, 128, n. 3. 

Jambukhfidaka. — A Paribbijaka. The Samyutta Nikaya records visits 
paid by him to Sariputta at Mfilakagfima and discussions between them on 
various topics, such as nibhdm, arahantship, the dsavas, sakkdya, ignorance, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, etc.^ 

The Commentary* says that he was a nephew of Sariputta and a channa- 
paribhdjaka, 

1 iS. iv. 2.51-60. a 8A. iii. 91. 

Jambukhadaka Jitaka (No. 294). — The Bodhisatta was once a tree- 
sprite in a jambu-grove and saw how a crow, flattered by the words of a 
jackal sitting under the tree, dropped fruits for him to eat, praising his 
breeding. The sprite drove them both away as being liars. 

The story was related in reference to a report that Devadatta and Koki- 
lika were going about singing each other’s praises.^ 

1 J. ii. 438 f.; cp. Auta Jfttaka. 

JambukhMaka Saipyutta.— The thirty-eighth division of the Saip}rutta 
Nikaya. It records discussions between JambukhMaka and Skrlputta.^ 


» S. iv. 260 ff. 
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JambnthMalat Sutta.— See Nibbftiia Sutta. 

Jambugtma. — A village, piobably a suburb of CamjA (see below), which 
the Buddha visited during his last tour. It lay between Ambagtana and 
Bhoganagara.^ 

1 D. ii. 194. 


Jambugftmika ( Jambugamlya) Thera.— He was bom at CamiA, his father 
bearing the same name as himself.^ He joined the Order and dwelt in 
the Afijanavana in S&keta. One day, in order to test him, his father sent 
him a verse, and he, realising his imperfections, became an arahant.* 

In the time of Vessabhu Buddha he threw three himsuka-tLoyrers into the 
air as offering to the Buddha. 

He is probably identical with Kiipsukapupphlya of the Apadana.^ 

^ He was probably chief of Jambugima. * Thag. 28 ; ThagA. i. 86 f. 

^ Ap. ii. 435; but see s.v. Somamltta. 


Jambttdlpa. — One of the four HahSdipas, or great continents, which are 
included in the CSakkav&la and arc ruled V>y a Cakkavattl (q.v.). They are 
grouped round Mount Slneru. In JambudTpa is Hlmava with its eighty- 
four thousand peaks, its lakes, mountain ranges, etc.^ This continent 
derives its name from the Jamba-tree (also called Naga) which grows there, 
its trunk fifteen yojanas in girth, its outs2)reading branches fifty yojanas in 
length, its shade one hundred yojanas in extent and its height one hundred 
yojanas.^ On account of this tree, JambudTpa is also known as Jambu- 
sapfa.^ The continent is ten thousand yojanas in extent; of these ten 
thousand, four thousand arc covered by the ocean, three thousand by the 
Himalaya mountains, while three thousand are inhabited by men.* 

Sometimes in JambudTpa there are as many as eighty-four thousand 
cities ; this number is sometimes reduced to sixty thousand, forty thousand, 
or even twenty thousand, but never to less.® In the time of Asoka there 
were eighty-four thousand cities, in each of which he built a monastery.® 
In the Anguttara Nikaya’ it is said that, in JambudTpa, trifling in number 
are the parks, groves, lakes, etc., more numerous the steep, precipitous 
places, iinfordable rivers, inaccessible mountains, etc. 

At the time of Metteyya Buddha’s appearance on earth Jambudipa will 
be pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. There 


^ For details see s.v. Himav&. 

* Vin. i. 30; SNA. ii. 443; Vsm. i. 206 f., 
Sp* i. 119, etc. 
a SN. vs. 662; SNA. i. 121. 

« /6td.,ii.437;UdA.300. 


• SNA. i. 69; J. (iv. 84) says sixty-thiee 
thousand; PvA. 111. 

• Mhv. V. 176; Vsm. 201. 

’ i. 36. 
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will be eighty-four thousand cities with Ketumifl (Benares) at the 
head.* 

The Buddha once declared that the people of Jambudipa excel those of 
both UttaiakUTU and Ilvatiipsa in three respects-Hsourage, mindfulness 
and religious life.* 

Buddhas (and Cakkavattis) are bom only in Jambudipa.^ 

There were four sounds heard throughout Jambudipa — ^the shout 
uttered by Po^paka proclaiming his victory over Dbanafijaya Koiavya in 
a game of dice; the bark of Vissakamma when taken about in the guise of 
a dog by Sakkl^ threatening to devour all wicked beings after the decay of 
Kassapa’s sdsana\ the roar of Kusa, challenging to battle the seven kings 
who sought the hand of Pabhavati; and the yell of A|avaka» proclaiming 
his name from the top of Kelasa,! on hearing that the Buddha had visited 
his abode.^^ 

When opposed to SQialadipa or Tambapappidlpa^ Jambudipa indicates 
the continent of India.^* 

For the purposes of cdrikd, the monks divided their tours in Jambudipa 
into three circuits or rmndalas — ^the Mahama^dala which extended over 
nine hundred leagues, the Maj jhima which extended over six hundred, and 
the Antima over three hundred. Those who wish to tour the first, start 
after the mahd'pavdrai(f4i and complete their journey in nine months, for the 
Majjhimamai^dala they start after the Pava/rai^y on the full-moon day of 
Kattika» completing the tour in nine months, while for the Antimama^d^la 
they start on the first day of Pbussa and return after seven months.^* 

In each Cakkavala there is a Jambudipa.^* Mention is made in the 
Kakiti Jataka^* of a Jambudipa-samudda, beyond which was the river 
Kebuka. 


• D. iii. 75, 

• A. iv. 396; Kvu. 99. 
w BuA. 48; MA. ii. 917. 

SA. i. 248, etc. 


1* E,g; Mhv. V. 13; xiv. 8; Cv. zzxvii. 
216, 246. 

13 fc>p. i. 197. 

1* A. i. 227. 13 iJ. iii. 91. 


JambuddopL — mountain in the Malayaratlha in Ceylon. Vijaya- 
bahu III. built on its summit a town which he made his capital. For a 
time the Tooth Relic and the Alms Bowl were there’ but were later removed 
to Billai^L* Parakkamabahu II. also used JambuddoQi as his capital, 
but VijayabSbu IV. moved the seat of government to Pttlatthipuia.* Later, 
we find Bhuvanekabahul. being crowned in Jambuddo^i, though his capital 
was in SuUiagiri.* Vijayabibu IlL built the ViJayasundaidMbiu (q.v.) on 
Jambuddopi. 

1 Cv. Izzzi. 15, 29* 3 Ibid,t ixic^iL 7 ff. • Ibid*, Izxxix. 13. ^ zo- 30. 
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Jambndtuija {v.l Jambod^adlu^).— A then of Pagan, held in great 
honour bj King UkkaipaikB. He was the author of sevenl works, including 
the R^aUMdtqpaUsuiL^ 

^ Bode: op. oU.^ 65 f. 

Junbuphallya Theta.— An anhant. He once gave Padumuttaia Buddha 
the firstfruits of a jambu-tiee} He is probably identical with Nadf-Kaasapa.* 

1 Ap. ii. 396. * ThagA. i. 416. 

Jambosa^da.— See Jambudipa. 

Jambusamudda.— See Jambudipa. 

JambelamUya. — A weavers’ village in Ceylon, given by Mah&ngg a to 
the nttaravlhdta.^ 

» O. xli. 96. 


Jayagafkgi. — ^A canal flowing from the Kalav&pi to AnutSdhaputa. It 
was restored by Paiakkamahihii 

> Cv. bcxix. 68. 

JayirilkOQddlia . — A locality in South India.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 274. 

Jayaddisa.— -King of Kampilla and father of Alinasattu. See Jayaddlsa 
J&tidsa. 

Jayaddisa Jitaka (No. 513). — Twice the sons of Paftoala, king of Kampfllj^ 
were devoured by an ogress who had conceived a hatred for his queen. 
On the third occasion the ogress was chased by the palace guard before she 
could eat the child, but she succeeded in snatching him away and brought 
him up as her own. He grew up to be a man-eating ogre and dwelt in a 
tree. The fourth son of Fahcala was Jayaddisa, who succeeded his father. 
The ogress had died before his birth. He had a son Alinasattu. 

One day Jayaddisa ordered a hunt, but just as he was about to start 
out, Nanda^ a brahmin from Takkasila, brought him four verses worth 
one hundred each. Jayaddisa ordered a dwelling to be made for him and 
declared that he on whose side the deer escaped should pay for the verses. 
An antelope made straight for the king and escaped. The king pursued 
and killed it, but while on his way back with the carcase he came to the 
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ogre’s dwelling place and was promptly claimed as his prey. Remembering 
his promise to pay Nanda, Jayaddisa persuaded the ogre to let him go on 
condition that he would return when he had paid for the verses. Alihasattu, 
hearing of this, offered to go in his father's place and this was allowed. He 
won over the ogre by his fearlessness, taught him the moral law and, 
suspecting that the ogre was his father's elder brother, proved the relation- 
ship with the help of an ascetic gifted with supernatural vision. Jayaddisa, 
informed of this, made a settlement for the ogre which came to be called 

The ogre was AAgulimala and Alinasattu the Bodhisatta.^ 

The story was related in reference to a monk who supported his mother; 
for details see the Sama JatidUi. The story of Jayaddisa is included in 

the Carlyapitaka.^ 

1 J. V. 21-30. * ii. 9. 

1. Jayanta. — King of Ceylon (then known as Man^adipa) at the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. His capital was Visala. It was a devastating war be- 
tween Jayanta and his younger brother which brought Kassapa to Ceylon.^ 

1 Mhv. XV. 127 ff.; Dpv. xv. 60; xvii. 7; 8p. i. 87, etc. 

2. Jayanta. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 


1. Jayabahu. — King of Ceylon (1114-1116 a.c.). He was a brother of 
Vijayabahu I., who made, him ddipdda and gave him Rohana.^ He married 
his step-sister Sumitta^ and was later made upardja.^ On the death of 
Vijayabahu, Jayabahu became king with the help of the Pandyan faction 
of the royal family and appointed, “ contrary to former custom," Mftna- 
bbarapa as his upardja. The latter, however, seems to have been the virtual 
king; his attempts to attack Vikkamabahu, the lawful upardja^ ended in 
disaster, and Vikkamabahu captured the capital, Pulatthlpura, whereupon 
Jayabahu retired to Rohai^a. He lived there as nominal sovereign and 
died in obscurity.* 

' Cv. lix. 12. a Ibid; 43. ® Ibid., lx. 87. « Ibid; Ixi. 

2. Jayab&hu. — A Tamil usurper who, with BUgha, seems to have been 
in possession of the north of Ceylon and the capital at Pulatihipura for 
many years, both before and during the reign of PaiakkamabUlU II.* 

^ Cv. Izzxii. 87; Izxziii. 15 ff. 
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3. JajraUhn.— Youngest of the five sons of Puakkamabihu n. He 
lived with his father and helped in the administration/ 

* Cy. IxzxTii. 17; IzzztUL 19> 

4. JqrabSha.— Grandson of PaiakkamabShu VI., whom he is said to 
have succeeded, but nothing farther is known of him except that he was 
murdered by BhuvanekabUiu (vi.)/ 

^ Cv. xcii. 1. 

5. JayabShu. — A thera of Ceylon, better known as Devarakkhita or 
DhammaMttl. He was Sangharaja and composed the Nikayasangraha.^ 

1 P.L.O. 242 f. 

JayamahUekhaka.-— A rank conferred by Dev&uunpiyatissa on Sumltta. 
‘who accompanied the Sacred Bodhi-tree to Anuradbapura.^ The rank wan 
evidently held by his descendants in perpetuity.* 

1 Mbv. 166. • E,g.f Cv. Ixix. 12. 

Jayampatt. — Son of Okk&ka^ king of Kusavati, and of his wife SIlavatL 
He was the younger brother of Kusa. Whenever Kusa wished to see 
Pabhivatl Jayampati would represent him.^ He is identified with A na n d a. 
For details see Kusa Jataka. 

1 J. V. 282. 286, 287. ■ J. v. 312. 

Jayava^fhanapura. — The Pali name of the town usually known as 
Kotte (the fort), built by Bhuvanekab&hu V.^ 

^ Cv. xci. 7, 16; xciii. 1. 

Jayavftpi.— See Abhayavapi. 

1. Jayasena. — Father of Siddhattha Buddha.^ The Buddha vamsa* calls 
him Udena. 

1 J. i. 40; BiiA. 187. » xvii. 13. 

2. Jayasena. — Father of Phussa Buddha.^ The Buddha preached to 
him and he became an arahant.* He was king of KSsI and his wife was 

Sirlma.* See also Tlroku44ap«tavatfliu. 

1 Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. * BuA. 198. » Pv4. 19. 

60 
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3. JayaMDa.— King of.Ka^vatthu. His son was SD ia haiiq and his 
daughter TasodhariL ^ His grandson was Suddhodana.^ 

1 Mhv. ii. 16fr.;Dpv.iii.44;MT.134; i Hastikasir^. The Tibetan sonroeB call 
but see Mtu. i. 352, where he is called \ him Dhanvadurga. (Rockhill, p. 13.) 


4. Jayasena. — prince who once visited the novice Aelravata at Vajuvana 
in lUjagaba and asked him to teach the Doctrine. Reluctantly the 
novice did so, but at the end of the exposition Jayasena declared that he 
was unable to agree with it. When this was reported to the Buddha he 
said that Jayasena, being given up to luxury, could not be expected to 
appreciate renunciation.^ A discussion which Jayasena had with his 
uncle Bhumiya Thera is recorded in the Bhumiya Sutta. In this case we 
are told that Jayasena was pleased with the discourse and entertained 
Bhumiya to his own dish of ricc.‘ 

Buddhaghosa^ says that Jayasena was Bimbis&ra’s own son (Bimhisdrassa 
jndto orasako). 

1 M. iii. 128. * M. iii. 138. * MA. ii. 932. 

5. Jayasena. — A king who built for Sobhita Buddha at Sudas san a a 
vihara one league in extent.^ Jayasena was one of the chief lay supporters 
of Sobhita.® 

1 Bu. vii. 6; BiiA. 138. ® Ibid,, 140; but see Bu. vii. 23. 

6. Jayasena. — One of the theras present at the foundation of the Hah& 
Thfipa.^ 

1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT- 527. 

Jayasenapabbata. — A monastery built by the queen of Udaya I. It 
was probably given by her to the Damila bhikkhu community in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. xlix. 24; but see Cv. Tra, i, 129, n. 4. 

Jarasana.~See Janasana. 

Jara. — A hunter who killed Visudeva.^ 

1 J. iv. 88 f. 

I. Jar& Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Devoid SamyuUa} 

^ S. i. 36-9. 
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2. Jaii Vagga. — ^The fifth chapter of the InMna Samyvtta} 

*■ 8. V. 216-27. 

3. Jaift Vagga. — ^The eleventh section of the Dhammapada. 

1. Jarfi Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was on a visit to Stketa, a rich 
brahmin and his wife, seeing him, called him their son and ministered 
to him with great affection. It is said that for five hundred births they had 
been the parents of the Bodhisatta. At the conclusion of a meal the 
Buddha preached to them and they became Sotapannas. After the 
Buddha left Saketa they continued to lead pious lives and became arahants 
before death. At their funeral they were accorded all the honours due to 
arahants, and at the conclusion of the ceremonies the Buddha, who was 
present, preached this sutta to those assembled there.^ 

From selfishness come grief and avarice. The monk who lives away 
from the world, unsmcared by it, is independent and becomes purified.* 

^ SNA. ii. 531 ff.; DhA. iii. 317 ff.; cp. Stteta Jfttaka. 

« SN. 804-813 explaincil at MNid. i. 117 ff. 


2. Jaift Sutta, — Righteousness remains good even in old age; faith is a 
lucky stance, wisdom the jewel among men and merit the wealth none 
can steal.^ 

1 S. i. 36. 


3. Jara Sutta, — Everything is subject to decay — ^the eye, objects, etc.^ 

1 S. iv. 27. 


4. Jara Sutta. — The Buddha sits, one afternoon, outside the Mig&rama- 
tUflftsada, warming his limbs in the sun, and Ananda, while chafing the 
Buddha’s limbs with his hands, tells him that his skin is no longer clear, 
his limbs arc slack and his body bent. The Buddha explains that this is 
but natural, old age being inherent in youth and decay and death being 
inevitable.^ 

1 S. V. 216. 


JarudafAlia j&taka (No. 256), — The Bodhisatta was once travelling with 
a large caravan. In a wood they came across a disused well and, needing 
water, dug it deeper. There they came across buried treasure, but the 
men, not being satisfied, dug deeper, in spite of the Bodhisatta's warning. 
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A N&ga-king who lived there was disturbed and slew all except the 
Bodhisatta. ' 

The story was related in reference to some arahants of UVEtfhlf who, on 
their way back from there, after having entertained the Buddha, saw the 
same well and found treasure there. They, however, were satisfied with 
their find and reported it to the Buddha.^ 

^ J.ii.294f. 

Jalandliara.--See Jutindbara (3). 

Jalasikha. — Seventy-four kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
all previous births of Puppbacchattlya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 205. 


Jaluttama.— See Januttama. 

JallltAva. — A tank in Ceylon.^ 

* Cv. Ixviii. 47. 

Javai Javana. — ^A devaputta. RttJ& said she could see Java making a 
garland ready for her birth in Tavatiipsa/ 

1 J. vi. 239 f. 

Java Sutta. — The four qualities which make a king’s thoroughbred worthy 
— straightness, speed, patience and docility — and the similar four qualities 
of a worthy monk.^ 

1 A. ii. 113. 

Javdmppaka. — A family name, not considered of high social standing.^ 

1 Vin. iv. 8, 13. 

Javanahaqisa Jitaka (No. 476).— The Bodhisatta was once king of ninety 
thousand geese in Cittakuta, The king of Benares, seeing him, took a 
great fancy to him and did him honour, desiring his friendship. When the 
king went to Anotatta, the Bodhisatta did him similar honour and friendship 
was established between them. One day, two of the young geese, in spite 
of the advice of the Bodhisatta, wished to try their speed against the sun. 
Their king, wishing to save them from death, went with them, rescuing 
them when tired. Then he himself raced the sun and was victorious. 
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airiying at the king’s palace. The king, hearing of this, wished to see an 
exhibition of the Bodhisatta’s powers of speed, and his desire was granted, 
y^en asked whether anjrthing was fleeter than himself, the king of the geese 
replied that the decay of the elements of life was a thousandfold speedier. 
He thereupon preached the moral law to the king. Ananda is identified 
with the king and Sirlputta and HoggalUna with the two geese.^ 

1 J. iv. 211-8. 

Javainila(ka)-tittha.— A ford in the Ka^akandara river. Here 
Duffhagimapl gave his only food to the thera Gotama.^ 

^ Mhy. xziv. 22; MT* 465. 


Javasakupa Jttaka (No. 308). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a woodpecker, 
and coming across a lion with a bone stuck in his throat he removed the 
bone, after having fixed a stick in the lion's mouth to prevent him from 
biting oi! the head of his rescuer. Later, he saw the lion eating the carcase 
of a buffalo and asked for a boon. The lion refused, saying it was enough 
for him to have escaped death after putting his head into a lion’s jaws. 

The lion is identified with Devadatta» and the story was related in reference 
to his ingratitude.^ 

^ J. iii. 25-7; cp, J&takamalaNo.zzxiv. 


Javahaipsaka Thera. — An arahant. He was once a forester^ and having 
seen SUUUiattha Buddha he was so pleased that he paid homage to him.^ 

1 Ap. i. 232 f. 


JaUL — ^A Pacceka Buddha, given in a nominal list.' 

1 ApA. i. 107. 


Jfigara Jitaka (No. 414). — Once, the Bodhisatta was a brahmin who, 
having studied at Takkasilft, became an ascetic in the Himalaya region, 
living only in standing and walking attitudes. One day a tree-sprite 
appeared before him and asked him a riddle about waking and sleeping, 
which he solved to her satisfaction. 

The story was related in reference to a certain layman who was a Sota- 
panna. He was once travelling with a caravan along a forest road. When 
the caravan halted for the night it was attacked by robbers. But seeing 
the layman walking to and tio all night they stopped their attack and 
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reported the matter to their leader. The layman was greatly honoured and, 
on arriving at Sftvatihl, told the Buddha of it. 

The tree-sprite is identified with Uppalava^fft.^ 

1 J. iii. 403 f. 


JIgaia Sutta.— A riddle set by a deva and answered by the Buddha, 
regarding the Five Spiritual Powers (bala) which respectively soil or cleanse, 
according to the spiritual health of the individual.^ 

1 S. i. 3. 


JipussOQL — Amahasala brahmin, ranking with eminent brahmins such as 
CaAki, Tfirukkha, Pokkharasati and Todeyya.^ He is mentioned as stajring 
in leehtoaAgala/ where he evidently took part in the periodical gatherings 
of brahmin leaders — ^and also at Manasakata.^ He was a follower of the 
Buddha, of whom he was a great admirer. He appears to have been in the 
habit of talking to well known teachers of other schools and hearing their 
opinion of the Buddha, either for the purpose of comparing his own faith 
in him or of discovering their views. Two such conversations are recorded 
— one with Subha Todeyyaputta/ the other with Pilotika/ His discussion 
with Pilotika he reported to the Buddha, who expanded it to form the 
Culahatthipadopama Sutta. The Buddha also preached to Ja^ussoi^i 
the Bhayabherava Sutta.^ Janussoni’s permanent residence was Sftvatthi/ 
and he often visited the Buddha at Jetavana, consulting him on many 
topics, such as: results of actions (A. i. 56), sanditthaka-nibbdm (A. i. 157), 
fm})‘a-brahmins (A. i. 166), fearlessness of death (A. ii. 173), the ideals 
of various classes of persons (A. iii. 362), true celibacy (A. iv. 54), the 
PaceSrohapi ceremony (A. v. 233 f!., 249 £F.), the efficacy of gifts (A. v. 
269 ff.), and etemalism and annihilation (S. ii. 76). He had a white chariot 
with silver fittings and white trappings drawn by four pure white mares. 
He would drive about in this, wearing white garments, turban-cloths and 
sandals and fanned by a white fan. The reins, the goads and the canopy 
were also of white. His chariot was considered the finest in all Savatthi.* 
Buddhaghosa* says that JanussopI was not his personal name but the 
name of the rank he held as chaplain to the Kosala king. 


1 SN. p. 116. 

* D. i. 236. 

* M.i.l76ff. 

* Ibid., 16 ff. 
7 DA.iL309. 


> M. ii. 196. 
* M. ii. 209. 


* S. V. 4 f.; cp. M. i. 176 and ii. 208* 

* MA. i. 90; according to AA. (i 308) 
it was the name of any noble family^ 
members of which held this rank. Cp. 
Govindiyt abkisi&oi (at D. ii 231). 
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Jil|^ll880Q! Vacga. — ^The seventeenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the AAguttara Nikaya.^ 


1 A. V. 249-73. 


1. Jft9il8809l Sutta.— nJ&pussoQl visits the Buddha and tells him that if 
anyone has gifts to distribute he should give them to the tevijja brahmins. 
At the Buddha’s request, he describes these brahmins, and the Buddha, 
in his turn, tells him what is considered the threefold-lore (tevijjd) by the 
Ariyans.^ 

1 A. i. 166. 


2. Jfi^usso^i Sutta.— -J&QOSSOQi visits the Buddha, who tells him that it 
is one extreme to say that ever 3 rthing exists, another to say nothing exists — 
and teaches him the Doctrine of the Middle Way, the paticcasamuppdda} 

1 S. ii. 76. 

Jfttaka. — The tenth book of Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka 
containing tales of the former births of the Buddha. The Jataka also 
forms one of the nine arufas or divisions of the Buddha’s teachings, grouped 
according to the subject matter.^ The canonical book of the Jatakas (so 
far unpublished) contains only the verses, but it is almost certain that 
from the first there must have been handed down an oral commentary 
giving the stories in prose. This commentary later developed into the 
Jatakattbakathft (q.v.). Some of the Jatakas have been included in a 
separate compilation, called the Cariya Pitaka (g.v.). It is not possible to 
say when the Jatakas in their present form came into existence nor how 
many of these were among the original number. In the time of the Culla 
Niddesa, there seem to have been five hundred Jatakas, because reference 
is made‘ to jpancajdtakasaldni. Bas-reliefs of the third century have been 
found illustrating a number of Jataka stories, and they presuppose the exis- 
tence of a prose collection. Several Jatakas exist in the canonical books 
which are not included in the Jataka collection.’ The Dighabhanakas 
included the Jataka in the Abhidhamma Pitaka.* The Jataka consists 
of twenty-two sections or nipdtas. 

1 DA. i. 15, 24. their aspects, see Rhys Davids Buddhist 

■ p. 80; five hundred was the num- /adto, pp. 189 ff. 
her seen by Fa Hsien in Ceylon (p. I * DA. i. 15; the Samantapasadika 
71 ). I (i. 251) contains a reference to a Jdto- 

^ For a discussion on the Jatakas in all . kanik&ya. 

— A Commentary on the Jataka. It comprises all the 
verses of the Jataka and gives also, in prose, the stories connected with the 
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verses. Each such story is given a framework of introductory episode, 
stating the circumstances in which the story was related, and each story ' 
has at the end an identification of the chief characters mentioned with 
the Buddha and his contemporaries in some previous birth. The whole 
collection is prefaced by a long introductory essay, the Nld&nakafU^ giving 
the Buddha’s history before his birth as Siddhattha^ and also during his 
last birth, up to the time of the Enlightenment. 

The work is a translation into Pali of the commentary in Sinhalese as 
handed down in Ceylon, but the verses of this commentary were already in 
Pali. The authorship of the translation is traditionally attributed to 
Buddhaghosai but there exists much difierence of opinion on this point.^ 

^ For a discussion see P.L.C. 123 ff. 


Jatakabh&pakavatthu. — ^The Commentaries^ mention the story of a 
certain reciter of the Jatakas who once went begging to a house. The 
mistress of the house, not wishing to give, went in and returned saying she 
could not find any rice. The monk observed that there were other eatables 
in the house, and indicated to the woman, by means of a riddle, what he had 
seen. 

1 E.g., VibhA. 484. 


Jfttakavlsodliana.— A study of the J&taka, written by Ariyavaqisa of 
Ava.' 


^ Bode: op, cit,y 43; Gv. 6.5, 75. 


Jitattaginldana. — A work ascribed to CuUa-Buddhaghosa.^ 

1 Gv. 63. 


Jdtaveda. — The god of fire. The Jatakas^ contain references to his wor- 
ship. See Aggi. He is also called Aggideva. 

* E,g,, J. i. 214, 494; iii. 17; v. 452; vi. 201, etc. 


ntl Sutta. — ^Everything is subject to rebirth — eye, objects, etc.* 

» S. iv. 26. 


Jfitidhainina Vagga, — The fourth chapter of the SalayaUtna 

1 S. iv. 26 ff. 
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ntipttpphlya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he placed a 
bouquet of flowers on the dead body of Padumuttara Buddha. As a result 
he was bom among the Nimminaiat! gods.^ 

^ Ap. i. 406 f. 

Jitfpujaka Thera.— An arahant. On the day of Vlpasd Buddha's 
birth many miracles occurred, and soothsayers predicted that he would be 
a Buddha. Jatipujaka, hearing this, offered him jasmine flowers. Three 
kappas ago he became king thirty-four times under the name of Sup&rl- 
eariya.^ 

He is probably identical with Samitlgutta.‘ 

1 Ap. i. 164. ■ ThagA. i. 176. 

Jitibhumi occurs in the phrase Jatabhiimakd hhikkhu} 

^ M. i. 146; but see MA. i. 346, where it is explained by jiUa^hana. 

Jiflmanta. — A brahmin of VettavatiL Hatahga incurred his wrath by 
throwing his toothpick so that it fell into the river and stuck in Jatimanta's 
hair. The latter therefore cursed Matanga that his head should split 
in seven. Matanga stopped the sun from rising till Jatimanta was forced 
to ask his X)ardon.^ 

^ J. iv. 388 f.; in SA. (ii. 176 f.) the i Matanga happened to tread on Jati- 
reason given for the curse was that i manta's head. 

J&timitta. — One of the chief disciples of Metteyya Buddha.^ 

^ Anagatavaipsa, vs. 59. 

Jfttiy&vana. — A grove near Bhaddiya. The Buddha, when once sta3ring 
there, laid down a rule about the use of slippers by monks.^ There the 
banker Mepfaka visited him and provided meals for him and the monks.’ 
MeudUkka's grandson, Uggaha, did likewise.’ 

The Buddha once stayed in Jatiyavana for three months, waiting for the 
ripening of Bhaddaji’s wisdom, ready for his conversion.^ The Sutta- 
vibhanga’ contains the story of an araliant on whom a woman committed 
a misdemeanour while he was sleeping in Jatiyavana. 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the grove formed part of a forest track extending 
up to the Himalaya. 

^ Vin. i. 189 f. ; DhA. iii. 461 . « J. ii. 331 ; ThagA. i. 286. 

■ Ibid., 363; Vin. i. 242 f. » Vin. iii. 37 f. 

• A. iii. 36 f. i * AA. ii. 697. 
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JUaginia.-— See.VUagftma. 

JUaroniva. — A Niraya, one of the divisions of the Roruva, the othet 
being Dhumaroniva. It is filled with blood-red fiowers, which enter the 
body of its inhabitants through the nine openings.^ 

1 J. V. 271. 

1. J&IL — Son of Vessantara and Maddig and brother of Kafhajinft. He 
and his sister were given to Jujaka as slaves, but were later rescued by the 
intervention of Sakka. Jali led the army which brought Vessantara back 
from his hermitage. He is identified with Rihiila.^ See the Vessantara 
J&taka. 

Jill is probably also the king of the same name given in a list of OkkSka*S 
descendants, and stated to have succeeded Vessantara.^ 

The gift of Jali as a slave is considered one of the greatest sacrifices made 
by the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. vi. 487 ff.; cp. i. 9. | ® J. i. 77; AA. i. 64; DhA. i. 406; Mil. 

* E.g,, Mhv. ii. 13; Dpv. iii. 42. . 275, 282, etc. 


2. J&U, — The name of two Pacceka Buddhas, occurring in a nominal 
list.^ 


1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Jdllka.— See Calikd. 

Jalina. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

JSlinavana. — A forest in the dominion of the king of Kosala. It was the 
hiding-place of Agulimala/ 

^ ThagA. ii. 58. 

1. Jdlini. — One of the five queens of the third OkkSka king.^ 

1 DA. i. 258; MT- 131 ; SNA. i. 352. 

2. JftllnL — A goddess of Tdvatiipsa, a former wife of Anuniddha, Once 
seeing him old and feeble, she appeared before him in Kosala and bade him 
aspire to rebirth among the gods. Anuruddha told her there would be no 
rebirth for him.^ 

^ S. i. 200; Thag. vs. 908; ThagA. ii. 73; SA. i. 226. 
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3. AUlnL— See SaddaaSntthalUinL 

Jfltya. — paribbajska who, with his friend yisited the Buddha 

at the GhosttSlftma.^ The Buddha preached to them the Jfillya Sntta (q.v.). 

According to the Pitika Sutta, when JSUya heard that FfttOot could not 
come to hold a discussion with the Buddha at Vesill, he went to the Tfnduk- 
^Udiut'paribb&JakSrftina and tried to get Pi^kaputta to come. But the 
latter was unable to come, being fixed in his seat. Jaliya thereupon spoke 
insultingly to him, calling him boaster, etc.* 

Jiliya is described as dampaUaharUevdMy because, says the Commentary/ 
his teacher used to beg for alms with a wooden bowl. 

1 D. i. 169. * Ibid., iiL 22 flF. • DA. L 319. 

Jftllya Sutta. — Preached to J&Uya and Ma^ijtssa at the Ghosit&rftma 
on the question as to whether body and soul are one and the same.^ The 
Sutta is identical with the second part of the Hahili Sutta and was once 
probably included in it. 

1 I), i. 169 f. 

1. Jl^lQa Sutta. — Two very old brahmins visit the Buddha and ask him 
for a teaching to cheer and comfort them. He tells them to practise 
self-restraint in all things.^ 

1 A. i. 166. 


2. JiQ9a Sutta. — Similar to the above. The Buddha tells them that the 
whole world is being burned by old age and death and that only what is 
saved will be useful. Meritorious deeds brings happiness after death.^ 

1 A. i. 166. 


3. Jl^a Sutta.— Midi& Kassapa visits the Buddha at R&Iagaha. The 
Buddha suggests that now that he is very old he should give up wearing 
cast-ofE rag robes and dwelling in the forest, and should enjoy the gifts 
given to him by householders. Eassapa refuses to give up his long-estab- 
lished austere habits of life. Being asked the reason for this method of 
life, Eassapa answers that it is for his own happiness and out of compassion 
for those that come after.^ The Commentar}/ adds that the Buddha 
asked the question in order to give Eassapa an opportunity for his ‘‘ lion's 
roar " (kassapa-stAandda). 

^ 8. ii. 202. * SA. ii. 128. 
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Jlte.— A Paooela Buddba/ 

1 M. UL 70; ApA. i. 107. 

itta&Jaya.— See A}ttaftji^ 

Jltunltta. — ^The duef disciple of NSrada Buddha.^ See also Vljltamltte. 

1 J. i. 37. 


Atasena. — Seventy-seven kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Kha^d^pbulUya.' 

1 Ap. i. 198. 

Jitasenft. — ^Wife of Nirada Buddha in his last lay-life.^ 

* Btt, X. 20; BuA (151) calls her ViJitaSMlk. 


Jltil. — One of the palaces occupied by Nitada Buddha before his Benun- 
ciation.* 


1 Bu X. 19. 


Jlttbhiriina. — palace occupied by N&rada Buddha in his last lay-life.^ 
* BuA. 161; Bu. x. 19. 

Jinaeaiita. — A Pali poem of four hundred and seventy-two stanzas 
dealing with the life of the Buddha, written by Vanaiatana Med&aflkaia 
of the Vljayahahu-parive^a.* 

1 Gv. 72; P.L.C. 230 f. 

Jinadatti. — ^A Therl. bldda was ordained under her.* She is described 
as expert in the Yinaya.* 

> ThigA. 261. * Thig. tb. 427. 

Jinadattlya.— A fellow celibate of Sudlnna Kalandaputta.* 

> Sp. i. 206. 


JlnabodhivaU. — A Pali work composed by DhammaKIttl, author of the 
BdUvat&ra.* 


1 P.L.C. 243. 


Jlndlsfikdia. — A Pali poem of two hundred and fifty verses, containing 
a history of the Buddha’s life. Its authorship is uncertain; some attribute 
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it to Boddhadatta, author of the HahnntUiaTlliili^ others to Buddha* 
lakkblta. There exists a pikS on it.^ 

1 Gv. 69, 72; see P.L.0. 110 f. 

1. JIvakapKomSiabhaeca. — A celebrated physician. He was the son of 
Silava^a courtesan of MJagaha.^ Directly after birth the child was 
placed in a basket and thrown on a dust-heap, from where he was rescued 
by Abbayarftjakumiia. When questioned by Abhaya, people said ** he 
was alive (jivati), and therefore the child was called Jlvaka; because he 
was brought up by the prince {kumdrena j>oaajyUo)i he was called Kombl^ 
bhaoca.‘ When grown up, he learnt of his antecedents, and going to 
TakkasiUl without Abhaya*s kiiowledge, studied medicine for seven 
years. His teacher then gave him a little money and sent him away as 
being fit to practise medicine. His first patient was the setthi's wife at 
S&keta, and for curing her he received sixteen thousand kahapa^s, a man- 
servant, a maid-servant and a coach with horses. When he returned to 
Rajagaha, Abhaya established him in his own residence. There he cured 
Blmbisftra of a troublesome fistula and received as reward all the ornaments 
of Bimbisara s five hundred wives. He was appointed physician to the king 
and the king's women and also to the fraternity of monks with the Buddha 
at its head. Other cures of Jfvaka's included that of the setthi of Rajagaha 
on whom he performed the operation of trepanning, and of the son of the 
sett^hi of Benares who had suffered from chronic intestinal trouble due to 
misplacement, and for this case Jivaka received sixteen thousand kaha- 
pa^as. 

When CandappaJJota, king of Ujjeni, was ill, Bimbisara lent Jivaka to 
him. Candappajjota hated ghee, which was, however, the only remedy. 
Jivaka prepared the medicine, prescribed it for the king, then rode away 
on the king^s elephant Bbaddavatik& before the king discovered the nature 
of the medicine. Pajjota, in a rage, ordered his capture and sent his slave 
K&ka after him. Kaka discovered Jivaka breakfasting at Koswnbi and 
allowed himself to be persuaded to eat half a myrobalan, which purged 
him violently. Jivaka explained to Kaka that he wished to delay his return ; 
he told him why he had fled from the court and, having returned the ele- 
phant, proceeded to Rajagaha. Pajjota was cured and, as a token of his 
favour, sent Jivaka a suit of Siveyyaka cloth, which Jivaka presented to the 
Buddha.* Jivaka was greatly attracted by the Buddha. Once when the 
Buddha was ill, Jivaka found it necessary to administer a purge, and he 

^ AA. (i. 216) says that Abhayaraja- Kaumarabhrtya science (the treatment 
kumara was his father. of infants); VT. ii. 184; in Dvy. (606-18) 

* It has been suggested, however, that he is called KumarabhOta. 
Kom&rabhaooa meant master of the ^ Vin. i. 268-81 ; A A. i. 216. 
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had {at rubbed into the Buddha’s body and gave him a handful of lotuses 
to smell. Jivaka was away when the purgative acted, and suddenly re- 
membered that he had omitted to ask the Buddha to bathe in warm water 
to complete the cure. The Buddha read his thoughts and bathed as 
required.* 

After Jivaka became a Sotapanna, he was anxious to visit the Buddha 
twice a day, and finding Ve}uvana too far away, he built a monastery with 
all its adjuncts in his own Ambavana in Bajagaha, which he gave to the 
Buddha and his monks.* When Bimbisara died, Jivaka continued to 
serve AJgtasattu, and was responsible for bringing him to the Buddha after 
his crime of parricide.® 

Jivaka’s fame as a physician brought him more work than he could cope 
with, but he never neglected his duties to the Sangha. Many people, 
afflicted with disease and unable to pay for treatment by him, joined the 
Order in order that they might receive that treatment. On discovering 
that the Order was thus being made a convenience (>f, he asked the Buddha 
to lay down a rule that men afflicted with certain diseases should be refused 
entry into the Order.’ Jivaka was declared by the Buddha chief among 
his lay followers loved by the people (aggam ptiggalappammidnam)^ 
He is included in a list of good men who have been assured of the realisation 
of deathlessness.' 

At a meal once given by Jivaka, the Buddha refused to be served until 
CiUajMUlthaka, who had been left out of the invitation, had been sent for.“ 

It may have been the preaching of the Jivaka Sutta (q.v.) which effected 
Jivaka's conversion. One discussion he had with the Buddha regarding 
the qualities of a pious lay disciple is recorded in the Anguttara Nikaya.^^ 

Slrimft was Jivaka’s youngest sister. “ 

At Jivaka's request, the Buddha enjoined upon monks to take exercise; 
Jivaka had gone to Vesall on business and had noticed their pale, unhealthy 
look.” 

* Vin. i. 279 f.; DhA. (ii. 164 f.), the Buddha would suffer intense pain, 
relates a like occurrence in another But the Buddha read his thoughts and 
connection. When the Buddha's foot removed the bandage. Seealso J. v. 333. 
was injured by the splinter from the rock ^ DA. i. 133; MA. ii. 590. 

hurled by Devadatta, he had to be carried * For details see the Simaflfiapliala 

from Maddakucehi to Jivaka 's Ambavana* Sutta; also J. i. 508 f. ; v. 262, etc. 

There Jivaka applied an astringent, and ^ Vin. i. 71 ff. * A. i. 26. 
having bandaged the wound, left the city * Ibid., iii. 451 ; DhA. i. 244, 247 ; 
expectixig to return in time to remove it. J. i. 116 f. 

But by the time he did return, the city For details see s.v. CtUapanthaka. 

gates were closed and he could not enter. ( A. iv. 222 f. 

He was greatly worried because he knew i ^ SNA. i. 244; DhA. iii. 106. 
that if the bandage remained on all night ' Vin. iL 119« 



8« as an example of a name.^ 

» J. L 402. 

3. Jlvaka. — monk of the MaUvQiftra, at whose request Buddhaf^osa 
wrote the ManorathapOrafL^ 

1 AA. i. 874. 

1. Jivaka Sutta. — Jivaka visits the Buddha who is stayinfs in his Mango- 
grove, and asks if it is true that animals are slain expressly for the Buddha’s 
use. The Buddha replies that he forbids the eating of meat only when 
there is evidence of one’s eyes or ears as grounds for suspicion that the 
animal has been slain for one’s express use. Anyone who slays an animal 
for the use of a monk and gives it to him commits a great evil. Jivaka is 
pleased with the reply and declares himself a follower of the Buddha.^ 

^ i 368 f. 

2. Jivaka Sutta. — Questioned by JIvaka» the Buddha explains that an 
updsalca is one who has taken th^* Three Refuges and the Five Precepts, and 
that such a man, by reason of his qualities, works the welfare both of 
himself and others.^ 

1 A. iv. 222 f. 


3. Jivaka Sutta. — To those w^ho practise concentration and give them- 
selves up to solitude things appear as they really are.^ 

1 S. iv. 143 f. 

Jivakapafihavatthu. — The story of the bandage which Jivaka applied to 
the Buddha’s foot after his injury, and of the reading by the Buddha of 
Jivaka ’s thoughts.^ See Jivaka. 

1 BhA. ii. 164 f. 

Jivakambavana. — mango-grove in Rajagaha, belonging to Jivaka* 
which he made over to the Buddha and his monks. He built a monastery 
in the grove, and there the Buddha stayed several times. On one such 
occasion AJ&tasattu visited the Buddha and the Samaftflaphala Sutta was 
preached.^ The Jivaka Suttas, mentioned above, were also preached there. 

The mango-grove was near MaddakttOOhl* so thither they carried the 
Buddha when his foot was injured by a splinter from the rock hurled by 

1 D. i. 47 fiF. 



Devadatta/ It was in this grove that Oulapanthaka attained arahantship, 
and, at that time, there were five hundred monks there.* Nuns, 'too, 
appear to have gone there for their siesta.* 

* DhA. ii. 164, etc. * J. i. 114 f., etc. * ThigA. 246 f. 

Jivakambavanikft.— See Subhft Jlvakambavanlka. 


Jlvahattha. — Son of Vijaya, king of Ceylon, and of the yakkhi^ Kuve^L^ 

1 MT. 264. 


Jiva. — Daughter of Ubbir! and the king of Kosala. When she died, it 
was her death which made Ubbiri attain to arahantship.^ v.l, Jlvanti. 

1 Thig. vs. 61: ThigA. 63 f. 


1. Jivlta Sutta. — One should train oneself not to lie, even at the cost of 
one's life.^ 


1 S. ii. 234. 


2. Jivita Sutta.— There are three faculties— femininity, masculinity 
and vitality.^ 


1 S. V. 204. 


1. JuqJia. — An Elder of Kosala. For his story see the Maluta Jitaka,^ 

1 J.i. 166 f. 

2. JuQha.— Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was the Bodhi- 
satta. See the Ju^ha Jataka.^ 

1 J. iv. 96 ff. 


3. JuQha.— A minister of Pasenadi. When Fasenadi held his Asadisa- 
dina, Ju^ha rejoiced in the king's generosity, but his friend Kdla was dis- 
pleased at what he considered as waste. The king, hearing of this from the 
Buddha, asked Ju^ha to use the royal revenue to give alms on his own 
account during seven days. This Junha did. He became a Sotapanna 
after hearing the Buddha preach.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 186 fif. 

Ju^ha Jfttaka (No. 456). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as Jtqdia, son 
of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He studied in Takkaslld and, on one 
occasion, while walking in the dark, he ran up against a brahmin, knocking 
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him down and breaking his bowl. Jmjiha raised the brahmin to his feet 
and, on being asked for the price of a meal, told the brahmin who he was. 
He had no money with him, but requested the brahmin to remind him of 
the circumstance when he should become king. In due time Jugha was 
anointed, and the brahmin stood one day by the road when the king was 
passing on his elephant. The brahmin stretched out his hand, crying, 
“ Victory to the king.*' Jupha took no notice, so the brahmin uttered a 
stanza to the effect that a king should not neglect a brahmin’s request. 
Ju^ha then turned back, and the man explained who he was, asking Jugha 
for five villages, one hundred slave girls, one thousand ornaments and two 
wives, all of which JuQha gave him. 

The story was related in reference to the eight boons granted by the 
Buddha to Ananda when the latter became his constant attendant. 
Ananda is identified with the brahmin.^ See also the Nfinacchanda Jitaka* 

1 J. iv. 96-100. 


Jtttideva. — A king of seventeen kappas ago, a previous birth of Sappl- 
ddyaka.^ 


^ Ap. i. 212. 


1. Jatindhara. — A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a former birth of Sala. 
tamfiUya* or SamiddliL* 

» Ap. i. 206. * ThogA. i. 117. 

2. Jutlndbara. — A king of ten kappas ago, a previous life of Mandirava- 
pfijaka* or Usabba.’ 

1 Ap. i. 178. » ThagA. i. 210. 

3. Juflndbara. — A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a former birth of 

Kllafijadfiyaka/ v.l. Jalandhara. 

1 Ap. i. 219. 

4. J ntlndhara. — A Yakkha of Udombanpabbata, husband of Getiyfi. 
He was killed in the fight in Sirisavatthu.^ 

* MT. 289. 

Jfijaka.— -A brahmin of Doilllivif^ in KiUAga. He was given a young 
maiHon in repayment of a debt, but because she was praised for her virtues, 
the other wives in the village grew jealous of her and mocked her as an old 
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man’s darling Thereafter idle refused to go to the village well, and 
suggested that Jiijaka should obtain as slaves the children of Vessantahlf 
then living as an ascetic in VahkagfarL After many adventures Jujaka 
found Vessantara, was allowed to have the two children, JUi and Ka^jhajinS, 
and having tied their hands together, took them away. After he had 
travelled sixty leagues, the gods led him to Jetuttara, where the children’s 
grandfather reigned as king. The king bought the children back from 
Jujaka at a very great price and gave him choice foods to eat. Jujaka, 
having over-eaten and being unable to digest the food, died on the spot.^ 
He is identified with Devadatta.^ 

The wife of the brahmin who went for alms to B&vari was a descendant 
of Jujaka. His descendants were still living in Dunnivit^ha, even in the 
Buddha’s day.* 

1 J. vi. 621-81. * Ibid,, 693. ® AA. i 183. 

Jeguoehl Sutta. — On the three kinds of persons — one is to be shunned as 
loathsome, the second to be regarded with indifference, and the third to be 
followed and honoured.^ 

1 A. i. 126 f. 

1. Jefthatlssa I. — King of Ceylon (323-33 a.g.), elder son of Gothabhaya, 
the younger being HahAsena. He slew all the ministers who were disloyal 
to his father and earned the title of The Cruel.” He rebuilt the Lo&apft- 
sAda to a height of seven storeys and renamed it the MafipAsAda, from the 
costly jewels he offered in it. He also built the PAcinatissapabbata^vlbAra 
and the AlambagAma tank.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 118 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 61, 66. 

2. Jetfhatissall. — King of Ceylon, brother (?) and successor of Slrlmogtaa- 
va^pa. He ruled for nine years and was a very skilful carver in ivory.^ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 100-4; Cv, Tra, i. 9, n. 1. 

3. Jetihatissa. — Son of King SaAgbatissa. When MoggaDina in. 
usuiped the throne Jettbatiasa fled to the Malaya country. From there 
he helped Asiggihaka SIttmcjJmvawa in his fight with Moggallana, but 
on discovering that SilameghavaQ^a wished to kill him also, he fled once 
more to Malaya. Later, he made his headquarters at Arifthapablntay and 
from there led an army against Aggabodhl m., who was then on the throne. 
Aggabodhi fled to Jambodipa. and Jetthatissa became king as JettlmtiBsa III. 
He reigned for only fi.Te months, during which time he did sereral meritori- 
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0118 works. Aggabodbi returned with an army, and in the battle which 
followed Jetthatissa slew himself at the sight of his army suffering defeat. 
His queen entered the Order and became proficient in the Abhidhamma.^ 

1 Cv. xUv. 28, 66, 01, 70, 86-100. 

JetfhamOla. — Name of a month (May-June). It came in the hot season.^ 
On the fifth day of the waxing moon in Jetthamula the Buddha's relics 
were divided.* On the full-moon day of Jetthamula the AnqAvafl Sutta 
was preached.* 

1 J. V. 412. * DA. 10. » AA. i. 438. 

— Chief queen of Aggabodbi IV. She built the lettfatrftma* (q.v.). 
' Cv. xlvi. 27. 

JeffUMma. — Built by Queen Jefthfi as an abode for the nuns. The 
villages of Pattapftsina and Buddhabhelag&ma were given for its mainten- 
ance and one hundred attendants were provided for its service.^ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 27 f. 

1 . Jeta. — A prince. Owner of Jetavana, which he sold to An&ttaapif^Bia 
for eighteen crores. He then spent all that money on the erection 
of a gateway at the entrance, which he decorated with much grandeur.^ 
Jeta is generally referred to as Jeta-Kumara. According to the northern 
records he was the son of Pasenadi by the Ksatriya princess Varsika.* 
He was killed by his half-brother Vidudabha for refusing to help him in 
his slaughter of the Sakyans.* Several explanations* are given of his name : 
he was so-called either ( 1 ) because he conquered his enemies, or ( 2 ) because 
he was born at a time when the king had overcome his enemies, or ( 3 ) be- 
cause such a name was considered auspicious for him (rmrigahkamyataya), 

^ See 8,v, Jetavana. ^ Ibid,, 121. 

* Bockhill: 48, n. 1, | * MA. i. 60; UdA. 60; KhpA. Ill, etc. 

2 . Jeta. — ^A Facceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

Jetavana. — A park in Savatthl, in which was built the AnathaplddikAiiOia. 
When the Buddha accepted Anithaplpdlka’s invitation to visit Savatthi 
the latter, seeking a suitable place for the Buddha's residence, discovered 
this park belonging to Jetakumira.^ When he asked to be allowed to buy 
it, Jeta's reply was: Not even if you could cover the whole place with 
^ MA. i. 471 says it was in the south of Savatthi. 
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money/’ AnathapiQ^il^ said that he would buy it at that price, and when 
Jeta answered that he had had no intention of making a bargain, the matter 
was taken before the Lords of Justice, who decided that if the price mentioned 
were paid, Anathapigiijika had the right of purchase. Anathapi^^i^ had 
gold brought down in carts and covered Jetavana with pieces laid side by 
side.* The money brought in the first journey was found insufficient to 
cover one small spot near the gateway. So Anathapi^dika sent his servants 
back for more, but Jeta, inspired by Anathapi^^ika's earnestness, asked to 
be allowed to give this spot. Anathapi^dika agreed and Jeta erected there 
a gateway, with a room over it. Anathapindika built in the grounds 
dwelling rooms, retiring rooms, store rooms and service halls, halls with 
fireplaces, closets, cloisters, halls for exercise, wells, bathrooms, ponds, open 
and roofed sheds, etc.‘ 

It is said^ that Anathapii^dika paid eighteen crores for the purchase of the 
site, all of which Jeta spent in the construction of the gateway gifted by 
him.® 

Jeta gave, besides, many valuable trees for timber. Anathapindika 
himself spent fifty-four crores in connection with the purchase of the park 
and the buildings erected in it. 

The ceremony of dedication was one of great splendour. Not only 
Anathapindika himself, but his whole family took part: his son with five 
hundred other youths, his wife with five hundred other noble women, and 
his daughters Maha Subhadda and Cula Subhadda with five hundred other 
maidens. Anathapindika was attended by five hundred bankers. The 
festivities in connection with the dedication lasted for nine months.® 

Some of the chief buildings attached to the Jetavana are mentioned in 
the books by special names, viz., Mahagandh a kuti, Kaverimap^alamfilai 
Kosambakuti and Candanamala/ All these were built by Anathapi^^iha; 
there was another large building erected by Pasenadi and called the Salala* 
ghara.® Over the gateway lived a guardian deity to prevent all evildoers 
from entering.® Just outside the monastery was a rdjayatam-tiee, the 
residence of the god Samiddhisumana.^® In the grounds there seems to 

* This incident is illustrated in a has- . ka-dsanasUA (J. ii. 240). According to 

relief at the Bharhut Tope; see Cunning- • Tibetan sources the vihara was built 

ham — the Stupa of Bharhut, PI. Ivii., | according to a plan sent by the devas of 
pp. 84-6. ! Tusita and contained sixty laige halls 

* Vin. ii. 158 f. and sixty small. The Dulva also gives 

^ MA. i. 50; UdA. 66f. details of the decorative scheme of the 

* The gateway was evidently an im- vihara (Rockhill: op. cit. 48 and n. 2). 

posing structure; see J. ii. 216. * DA. ii. 407. * SA. i. 239. 

* J. i. 92 ff. Mhv. i. 52 f.; MT 105; but see DhA. 

^ SNA. ii. 403. Other buildings are i. 41, where the guardian of the gateway 

also mentioned— e.p., the Ambalakot(ha- j is called Sumaiia. 
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have been a large pond which came to be called the JetavaaapokUiaifaQL^^ 
The grounds themselves were thickly covered with trees, giving the appear- 
ance of a wooded grove (arafiM)}^ On the outskirts of the monastery was 
a mango-grove.” In front of the gateway was the Bodhi-tree planted by 
Anathapi^dika, which came later to be called the Anandabodhl (q.v.)}* Not 
far from the gateway was a cave which became famous as the Kapallapuva- 
pabbhara on account of an incident connected with Maeehariya-Koslya.'^ 

Near Jetavana was evidently a monastery of the heretics where Cificft- 
mfipavlki spent her nights while hatching her conspiracy against the 
Buddha.^* There seems to have been a playground just outside Jetavana 
used by the children of the neighbourhood, who, when thirsty, would go 
into Jetavana to drink.” The high road to Savatthi passed by the edge 
of Jetavana, and travellers would enter the park to rest and refresh them- 
selves/® According to the Divyavadana,” the thupas of S&riputta and 
Mpggallana were in the grounds of Jetavana and existed until the time of 
Asoka. Both Fa Hien*® and Houien Thsang®^ give descriptions of other 
incidents connected with the Buddha, which took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Jetavana — e.g,y the murder of Sundarika, the calumny of Clfici, 
Devadatta's attempt to poison the Buddha, etc. 

The space covered bj' the four bedposts of the Buddha’s Gandhaku|i in 
Jetavana is one of the four ainjahitaUhdndni; all Buddhas possess the same, 
though the size of the actual vihara differs in the case of the various 
Buddhas. For Vipassi Buddha, the setthi Punabbasiimitta built a mon- 
astery extending for a whole league, while for Sikhi^ the setthi Sirivaffka 
made one covering three gavutas. The Sangharama built by Sotthiya for 
Vessabhu was half a league in extent, while that erected by Aecuta for Kaku- 
sandha covered only one gavuta. Konagamana’s monastery, built by 
the setthi Ugga, extended for half a gavuta, while Kassapa’s built by 
Sumadigala covered sixteen karlsas. Anilthapindika’s monastery covered 
a space of eighteen karisas.®® 

The Buddha spent nineteen rainy seasons in Jetavana.®® It is said that 


AA. i. 264; here the Buddha often 
bathed (J. i. 329 ff.). Is this the Pub- 
bakottbaka referred to at A. iii. 345 ? 
But see S. v. 220; it was near this pond 
that Devadatta was swallowed up in 
Avici (J. iv. 168). 
i» Sp. iii. 632. 
i» J. iii. 137. 

14 J. iv. 228 f. 

14 J. i. 348. 

14 DhA. iii. 170; behind Jetavana was 
a spot where the Ajlvakas practised their 


I austerities (J. i. 493). Once the heretics 
' bribed Pasenadl to let them make a rival 
settlement behind Jetavana, but the 
I Buddha frustrated their plans (J. ii. 170). 
I 17 DhA. iii. 492. 

I 14 J. ii. 203, 341 ; see also vi. 70, where 
two roads are mentioned. 

' 14 Dvy. 396 f. 

I »» Giles: p. 33 ff. 

•1 Beal: ii. 7 ff. 

» BuA. 2, 47; J. i. 94; DA. ii. 424. 

*4 DhA. i. 3; BuA. 3; AA. i. 314. 
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liter tibe MlgifamitliiiibMa came into being, the Buddha would dwell 
alternately in Jetavana and Migaramatupasada, often spending the day in 
one and the night in the other.*^ 

According to a description given by Fa Hien,** the vihara was originally 
in seven sections (storeys ?) and was filled with all kinds of offerings, em- 
broidered banners, canopies, etc., and the lamps burnt from dusk to dawn. 

One day a rat, holding in its mouth a lamp wick, set fire to the baxmers 
and canopies, and all the seven sections were entirely destroyed. The 
vihaxa was later rebuilt in two sections. There were two main entrances, 
one on the east, one on the west, and Fa Hsien found thupas erected at all 
the places connected with the Buddha, each with its name inscribed. 

The vihara is almost always referred to as Jetavane Amthapii34'^kas8a 
Ardma. The Commentaries** say that this was deliberate,*’ in order that 
the names of both earlier and later owners might be recorded and that 
people might be reminded of two men, both very generous in the cause of 
the Religion, so that others might follow their example. The vihara is 
sometimes referred to as Jetarama.** 

In the district of Saheth-Mabeth, with which the region of Savatthi is 
identified, Saheth is considered to be Jetavana.** 

** SNA. i. 336. « Gilefl, pp. 31 , 33. « ^p. i. 400. 

•• MA. ii. 50; UdA. 66 f., etc. Arch, Survey of India, 1007-8, 

At the Buddha*8 own suggestion pp. Sl-131. 

(Beal : op, cii., ii. 6 and Uockhill : p. 49). 


2. Jetavana. — A monastery in Anuradhapura, situated in the Jotivana 
(q,v.) and founded by Mahasena at the instigation of a monk named Tissa 
of the Dakkhiparama. The monks of the Blahiviliara protested against 
this and Jetavana was later given to them.^ Attached to the vihara is a 
large thupa. The work was completed by Sirimeghavanpa.* Difhftpa- 
bhutl held in the vihara the ceremony in honour of the DhammadMtU,* 
while Mahanaga gave to it the village of Vasabha in Uddhag&ma and three 
hundred fields, to ensure a permanent supply of rice gruel to the monks.* 
Aggabodhi II. crowned the thupa with a lightning conductor (cufnbafa),^ 
Jetihatissa L gave for its maintenance the village of GopflgfiO^* and Agga- 
bodbi nL bestowed on it the Mahamanikagama.’ PottbasUa, senftpati of 
Aggabodhi IV., built in the vihara the Aggabodhl-parivepa,* and Aggar 
bodhi IX. made a golden image to be placed in the shrine-room^* Sena L 


^ Mhv. xxxvii. 32 ff. 

* .Cv. xxxvii. 66. 

* Ibid,, xli. 40; also Cv. Trs, i. 56, 
n. 2. 

* Ibid,, xli. 97 f. 


» Ibid,, xlii. 66. 

• Ibid,, xliv. 97. 
» Ibid., 121. 

• Ibid., xlvi. 22. 

• Ibid., xlix. 77. 
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erected in the monastery grounds a mansion of several storeys.^* Kas- 
saiMt V. gave a village for the maintenance of the refectory while four 
officials of Mahlnda IV. built four parive^as attached to the vihara.^* 

The monks of Jetavana, though nominally forming part of the MaUvl- 
hira fraternity, held divergent views in regard to the teachings of the 
Buddha, and were considered as a separate sect (the SigaUyas) till Parak- 
kamabihu L united all the fraternities.^ 

The thupa at Jetavana was restored by Parakkamabahu I. to a height 
of two hundred and ten feet.^^ 

Cv., 1. 65. Ihid,t lii. 59. Ixxviii. 22. 

w Ibid., liv. 49. 1 i* Ibid., 98. 

3. Jetavana.--A monastery in Pulatth^Niray built by ParakkamaMhu X 

It included the building which housed the TivaAka image.^ The Manwnadk 
Canal flowed through the grounds of Jetavana.* 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 32, 47. ‘ Tbid., Ixxix. 48. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 105, n. 5. 


JetiUma.— See Jetavana. 

Jetuttara. — The capital of Siviratthat where reigned Sivi and Safijaya. 
In the city was the Vessa Street where Vessantara was born.^ The Vefih 
santara Jitaka* gives the distances from Jetuttara to several places. 

1 J. vi. 480, 484, 486, etc. < Ibid., 514. 


Jetuyyina. — Another name for Jetavana.^ 

^ E.g., Mhv. i. 56. 


1. Jenta. — ^A village in Magadhai the birthplace of Jenta Thera.' 

1 ThflgA. i. 219. 


2. Jenta. — A thera. He was bom in the village of Jenta as the son of a 
chieftain. He was thoughtful when young, and one day, having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order and soon became an arahant. He 
was a devaputta in the time of Slkhi Buddha and offered him kinhMUa- 
flowers. Five kappas ago he was a king named Sattuttama. v.l. Sabbuttama. 

He is probably identical with KakkSrapuHihiya of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. vs. Ill; ThagA. i. 219 f. 


* Ap. i. 177. 
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3. Joita Porohltaputta. — thera. He was the son of the chaplain of 
the Kosala king/ He was intoxicated with pride over his own advantages, 
and one day, though visiting the Buddha, he decided not to speak unless 
the Buddha should address him first. The Buddha, reading his thoughts, 
preached a sermon, intended for him, on the evils of pride, and Jenta became 
a Sotapanna. Later he entered the Order and became an arahant.^ 

Perhaps he is to be identified with Haoitthaddha of the Saipyutta 
Nikaya.* 

1 Was he AfigullmSla’s brother ? See * Thag. vs. 423-8; ThagA. i. 455 f. 

8,V, Ahgulimaia. * S. i. 177; KS. i. 224, n. 1. 

Jentl^ Jenti. — The daughter of a princely family of Licohavis in Vesftll. 
The rest of her story resembles that of Abhlrupa-Nandi (q-v,)t and she 
attained arahantship after hearing the Buddha preach.' 

1 Thig. vs. 21 f.; ThigA. 27 f 

Jeyyapiira.— The Pali name for Sagaing/ 

1 Bode: op. cit., 40, 71. 

Jeyyavaffhana. — The Pali name for Taungu in Burma/ 

1 Bode: p. 40. 

Jeyyasena.— A thera. He and two others, Bhumija and AbhirSdhanay 

were friends of Sambhuta, and they all left the world together.' 

1 ThagA. i. 47. 

Jotoa. — ^A commentary by an unknown author.' 

1 Gv. 65, 76. 

1. Jotl. — A class of gods, present at the Mahfisamaya/ Buddhaghosa 
explains^ that they were flaming deities, like beacon lights on mountain 
tops. 

1 D. ii. 261. > DA. ii. 691. 

2. Jotl.— A Burmese monk, author of the Vlnayagapthlpada/ 

1 P.L.C. 190. 

1. Jotlkay Jotiya. — ^A treasurer of Rijagaba who later became an arabant. 
In the past he had been a householder of Benares who, with his elder brother, 
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owned a field of sugar-cane. One day, when returning from the field with 
some stalks of sugar-cane, he saw a Pacceka Buddha from OandhamUana 
to whom he gave a bowl full of sugar-cane juice for him to drink, and when 
he had drunk it, gave him another bowlful which the Pacceka Buddha 
took to Gandhamadana to share with his colleagues. The householder, 
when profiering his gifts, wished for glory and for Nibbima. His elder 
brother, hearing of this, was likewise filled with joy and he, too, wished for 
Nibbana. In the time of Vlpassi Buddha they were again brothers in a 
rich family of Bandhumaii, the elder being called Sena and the younger 
Aparftjlta. Sena entered the Order and became an arahant. At his sugges- 
tion, Aparajita^ built for the Buddha a very costly Gandhakuti, with the 
seven kinds of precious things. His nephew, also called AparSJita, built an 
elephant stable in front of the Gandhakuti and was reborn in this age a^ 
He^^ska The Gandhakuti and its surroundings contained all 

kinds of luxuries and splendours beyond description.* Within and without 
the chamber he caused jewels, pounded and otherwise, to be strewn knee- 
deep. Those who came to listen to the Buddha went away, their hands 
full of jewels. One day a brahmin tried to carry away a very costly jewel, 
which much annoyed Aparajita. On mentioning it to the Buddha, the 
Buddha taughf him to make a wish that his property should not be taken 
away by thieves or lost by fire or water. For nine months Aparajita held 
the ceremony of dedication of the Gandhakuti. 

In this age he was born as the son of a setthi in Bajagaha. On the day of 
his birth the whole city became one blaze of light, hence his name, Jotika. 
The king, Bimbls&ra, gave one thousand a day for his milk-money. When 
the time came for his marriage, Sakka provided for him a palace, seven 
storeys high, made entirely of precious minerals. Four urns of treasure 
stood at the four corners and four stalks of sugar-cane made of solid gold, 
each the size of a palmyra tree with leaves of precious stones, to remind 
Jotika of his good deed in the past. Seven Yakklias guarded the seven 
gates— Yamakoliy Uppala, Vajira, Vajirabahu, Kasakanda, Katatfha and 
DlsapftlPUkha — each with numerous followers. Bimbisara, hearing of his 
splendour, appointed Jotika to the rank of setthi. 

The gods brought him a wife from Uttarakuni and lodged her in an apart- 
ment in Jotika’s palace. Her name was Satulak&yL* She brought with 
her a pint-pot of rice and three crystal fire-stones. Whenever they wished 
to eat, they would put rice over the boiler and set it over the crystals. The 
stones would immediately become alight and, when the meal was cooked, 
would extinguish themselves. The pot was inexhaustible. All who came 

^ Aooording to DhA. iii. 364, both uncle * For details see Dh A. iv. 203 f. 

and nephew were called Avaroja. * 223. 
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to visit Jotika were provided with food and were allowed to take anything 
they wished from the treasure, the treasure never growing less. So great 
were the crowds which flocked to Jotika's palace that for a long time 
Bimbisara had no chance of seeing it. When Bimbisara did in the end 
visit him with AJfttasattu, Jotika invited him to a meal which was the most 
dainty the king had ever tasted. After the meal Jotika presented his wife 
to Bimbisara; so delicately was she nurtured that the perfume with which 
the king was scented hurt her eyes ! There were no lamps in Jotika "s 
house; only the light of jewels was made use of, and as a memento of Bim- 
bisara's visit Jotika gave him a huge jewel to be used as a lamp.^ 

Jotika was a very pious follower of the Buddha. Once, when he was 
away listening to the Buddha’s preaching, Ajatasattu — ^who even when 
visiting the palace as a boy with his father had coveted Jotika’s wealth — 
went with his soldiers to attack the palace in an attempt to take possession 
of it. But the Yakkha Yamakol! routed the army, and Ajatasattu fled for 
refuge to the vihara where Jotika was listening to the Dhamma. On 
being charged by Ajatasattu with hypocrisy in that he was there listening 
to the Dhamma, after having charged his guards to set upon the king, 
Jotika’s answer was that he had no need of guards since nobody could take 
an 3 rthing of his without his sanction. He then challenged the king to re- 
move the rings from his (Jotika’s) fingers. Ajatasattu, trying with all his 
might, failed. Jotika then held out his hands and his rings all fell off. 

Agitated by the king’s desire to possess his wealth, Jotika asked for 
permission to become a monk. Ajatasattu agreed, hoping thus to get 
possession of his riches. Jotika entered the Order and soon became an 
arahant, but at the moment of his attainment of arahantship all his wealth 
and earthly glory vanished and his wife returned to Uttarakuru.^ 

Jotika is included* among the five persons who possessed great merit and 
had puMiddhi, 

^ This account is taken from DhA. i^. j * Ibid., i. 386; Vsm. 383; PsA. 502. 
199-213. I These five persons are described as 

* Ibid; 221-4. 1 amitabhoga (AA. i. 220). 


2. Jotika. — ^A householder of Rijagaha and father of DI^VU. When 
Dighavu fell ill he sent Jotika to tell the Buddha.^ 

iS.v.344f. 


Jotidksa lliera. — ^A wealthy brahmin of Pidlyattha (Pinlyatflia). One 
day, seeing Hahft Kassapa going for alms, he entertained the Elder and 
requested him to preach. On a hill near the village Jotidasa built a vihaia 
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for Kassapa and provided him with the requisites. Moved by the Elder's 
teaching, he left the world and soon after became an arahant. After ten 
yeais-^nring which he learnt the Three Pitakas, being specially proficient 
in l&e Vinaya— while on his way to S&vatfhl to see the Buddha, he entered 
a Faribbajakar§ma, and there had a discussion with the Paribbajakas on 
how to burn away evil. At the end of the discussion, they were ordained 
under him. 

In the time of SlkU Buddha he was a householder and, seeing the Buddha, 
offered him a fedsumdnia-fruit.^ 

He is probably identical with of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. 143-4; ThagA. i. 264 f. * ii. 445. But aee a.v. SIvaka. 

1. JotlpUa. — ^The Bodhisatta bom as the son of the chaplain of Brahma- 

datta, king of Benares. He was a great archer and became an ascetic. He 
is also referred to as SaraUuiliga.' For his story see the Sarabhafiga J&taka. 
He is evidently identical with Jotipala of the Indriya Jataka He 

belonged to the Ko^dafifiAgOtta.* 

1 J. V. 127 ff. « Ibid., 140, 141, 142. 

2. JotlpUa. — ^The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin of Vehallhga in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. Ohafflk&ra was his friend and invited Jotipala to 
accompany him to the Buddha, but Jotipala refused to go, saying that a 
“ shaveling recluse " could be of no use to him. But Ghatikara was very 
insistent, and one day, after they had bathed together in the river, seized 
Jotipala by the hair and made a final appeal. This boldness on the part 
of an inferior (Ghatikara was a potter) caused Jotipala to realise his extreme 
earnestness and he agreed to go. After hearing the Buddha preach, Jotipala 
became a monk.^ 

This insulting remark made by Jotipala regarding Eassapa Buddha led 
to Gotama, in his last life, having to practise austerities for a longer period 
than did the other Buddhas.* The memory of what he did as Jotipala 
was one of the things that made the Buddha smile.* 

1 M. ii. 46 ff.; J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 10; ' * Ap. i. 301; UdA. 266; ApA. i. 96. 

see also 8. i. 34 f. ; Mil. 221 ; Mtu. i. 319 ff. » DhsA. 294, 496. 


3. JotlpUft. — A brahmin, son of (Sovinday chaplain of Dlsampafl* 
Jotipala was a friend of Disampati's son, RepUy who had six other nobles as 
companions. On the death of Govinda, Jotipala became chaplain to Di- 
sampati. He inspired Beau's six companions to wait on Rogiu and make 
hiiTi promise to share the kingdom with them when he should come to the 
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throne. This promise Be^u kept when he succeeded his father and appointed 
Jotipala to carry out the division of the kingdom, which the latter duly 
did. All the kings wished Jotipala to be their chaplain, and he instructed 
them in the art of government, teaching the mantras also to seven eminent 
brahmins and to seven hundred young graduates. Jotipala himself came 
to be known as Mahft Oovlnda. 

After some time, Jotipala took leave of the seven kings, his disciples and 
his wives, and spent the four months of the rainy season in a retired spot 
outside the city, developing jhami in order to see Brahmi face to face. 
At the end of the four months, Brahm& SanaAkumira appeared before him 
and gave him a boon. Jotipala asked to be taught the way to reach the 
Brahma-world, and, having listened to Sanankumara's exposition, decided 
to leave the world. The kings and all the others did their best to make him 
desist from this course, but finding their efforts of no avail they went with 
him into the homeless life, where all of them profited thereby. 

Jotipala was the Bodhisatta.^ He is twice mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikaya* in a list of ancient teachers with very large followings. 

^ D. ii. 232-51; Mtu. i. 197 ff. ‘ A. iii. 372; iv. 135; AA. ii. 679. 

4. Jotlpila. — A monk at whose request Buddhaghosa wrote the Sirattha- 
ppakSslnl and the Manoratthapuiani. He seems to have been a colleague 
of Buddhaghosa and lived with him in several places, including Kaftcipura/ 

* Ov. 68; SA. iii. 235; AA. ii. 874. 


5. JotipUa.— A thera of Ceylon. He defeated in debate the adherents 
of the Vetulla school, and one of their angry followers, D&thapabhutl, raised 
his hand to strike the thera. An ulcer immediately appeared on Dathapa* 
bhuti's hand. Aggabodhi I. gave the Elder a dwel ling in the vihara (Abhaya^ 
girl ?) — where the discussion took place — and charged his nephew with his 
care. The king also built for the Elder the NUagehapariceheda. Later 
the KillAga king came with his family to Ceylon and was ordained under 
Jotipala. Aggabodhi II, repaired the Thupir&ma at Jotipala’s suggestion 
and deposited therein a relic of the Buddha from the LobapiSida.^ 

^ Cv. xlii. 35, 45, 51, 60. 

JoflpbSlia. — ^The name given to the crystals brought f rom Uttaiakura 
by Joflka's wife. When anything requiring cooking was placed on them 
they gleamed hot, and went out of themselves when the cooking was 
complete.* 


> DhA. iv. aoej DA. iii. 966. 
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1. Jolly*.— See Jotikft. 


2. Jotlys. — A king of seventy-thiee kappas ago, a previous birth of 

HaAJarly&jaka.^ 


^ Ap. i. 228. 


3. Jotlya. — Nigai^^tha, for whom Papfukibhaya built a house to the 
east of the mcasusana at Anuradhapura.^ The Mahavamsa 'fika* calls 
him a Nagaravacjl^haki. The Abhayaglri-vUlira was later erected on the 
spot occupied by Jotiya's residence.^ 

1 Mhv. X. 97. * p. 296. » MT. 620. 

Jotirasa. — ^An ascetic living near Kaficanapabbata., and a friend of 
Vessavapa. He lived in a hut called Kaftcanapattt, and Vessavapa daily 
sent him four mangoes from his tree (Abbhantaramba), some of which he 
gave to a parrot, as related in the Abbhantara J&taka (q.v,). He is identified 
with S&riputta.^ 

^ J. ii. 400. 

lotivana.— The name given to the Nandanavana in Anurfidliapura after 
Mahinda had preached there, converting a large number of people.^ It 
was situated immediately before the south gate of the city.^ It was included 
in the boundaries of the Mahavihira and, later, Mahasena built the Jetavana- 
vihara in Jotivana.^ 

It is said^ that when Mahinda preached at Jotivana there was an earth- 
quake. 

^ Sp.i. 82: Mhv. xv. 202. ^ DA. i. 131; see also Cv. xxxvii. 66; 

‘ Ibid,, 1, 7, 8. ^ Ibid,, xxxvii. 33. ' lii. 69. 


Jh. 

Jbatva Sutta.— See caietvi Sutta. 

Jbina Vagga. — The last and twentieth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya.* 

> A. i. 38-46. 


1. Jh&Da Ssipyutta (also called SamSdhl). — ^The twenty-fourth Saipyutta 
of the Saipyutta Nikaya.* 


1 S. iii 263-79. 



2. JUna Siipyutta.— The fiftj-thiid Saipyutta of the Saqiyatta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 30740. 

1. JUna Sutta.— Anuniddha tells his colleagues of the advantages of 
cultivating tiance.^ 

1 S. V. 306. 

2. Jhina Sutta.— Six things one must give up in order to develop jhana} 

1 A. iiL 428. 

3. JUna Sutta. — Six other things which must be abandoned in order 
that ^'Adna may be developed.^ 

1 A. iii. 428. 

4. Jhana Sutta. — The Buddha explains to the monks how the destruction 
of the asavas is the result of every stop taken in the sphere of contempla- 
tion.^ 

1 A. iv. 422 f. 

5. Jhina Sutta. — The great benefit one derives from practising jhana, 
even for the duration of a finger-snap, and the different methods of attaining 
to such practice.^ 

1 A. i. 38 flF. 

6. Jhana Sutta. — On the advantages that result from the practice of 
mindfulness centred on the body.^ 

1 A. i. 43 f. 

Jhanasodhana jfttaka (No. 134). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
who, at the moment of his death, said neither conscious nor unconscious.” 
His chief disciple interpreted these words, but the others would not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta descended from the Brahma-world in order to 
uphold his explanation. 

The story was related in reference to an explanation given by Sirlputta 
at Sahkassa.^ 

This Jataka is probably also called the Anahgaua Jdtaka (q.v.), 

i J. i. 473. 

Jhanabhififia Sutta.— The Buddha tells the monks that MaU Kasiapa 
is able to do many of the things he himself can do.^ 

^ S. u. 210 ff. 



chapter of the Mahavagga of the Pa'^ieambhi- 

damagga.^ 

1 Ps. i. 4-136. 

Sfi^agambhln. — monk of Pagan, author of the TstUgatuppattL* 

^ Bode: op. cit., 16. 


H&^athavlka. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago he was 
a hermit, and, seeing the Buddha (Padamuttaia), worshipped him with 
reverence and sang his praises.^ He is probably identical with Tasadatta 
Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 392 f. > ThagA. i. 428. 

Rapathomana.— See Rinasaftflaka. 

RS^adhara (Ri^avara). — ^A king of sixty-one kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Tinupsiya.* 

J Ap. i. 267. 

Ripapftla. — A leader of the fraternity of monks in AnurSdhapura in the 
time of Parakkamabfihu 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 8. 

ft&Qavara. — ^An author of Fagan. He wrot e several works in Pali, includ- 
ing the R&JadhiraJanamattappak&sinL He was tutor to the king Maha- 
rajadhipati. He translated the Abhldh&nappadiplka into Burmese.^ 

^ Bode: op* cit., 66 f. 

flapavilasa. — monk of Laos who wrote the SaAkhyapakasaka.^ 

^ Bode: op. cU., 47. 

1. fl&pasafifiaka Thera.— An arahant. In a past life he met Slddhattba 
Buddha and paid him homage. Seventy-three kappas ago he became 
king sixteen times.^ He is probably identical with SuUUlll.’ 

1 Ap. i. 140 f. * ThagA. i. 124. 

2. Hfiquuuuifiaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw a 
coco-palm and, with his mind fixed on the Buddha, thought of the Buddha’s 
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piaises. Seventy-three kappas ago he was a king named Pll)llUVUppblya.^ 
He is probably identical with Plyafijaha.* v.l. Aftpathonuuia. 

^ Ap. i. 161 f. * ThagA. i. 169. 


fiinasSgaia.— A monk of Pagan, author of the LUgatthavlvaiapappap 
USSIIA.^ 


^ Gv. 6.3, 67; Bode: op, cit,, 22. 


R&Q&bhivailisae — A leader of the Farupanas in their controversy with 
the Ekamsikas in Burma.^ He wrote several tikas and a Burmese transla- 
tion of the Jatakas and the Bajadhirajavila49ini.^ 

^ Bode: op. cit., 76. * Ibid., 78; Svd. vs. 1216. 

San&laftkara, — Burmese monk, author of the Padavibhaga.^ 

1 Bode: op. cit., 77. 

ffaQOdaya. — The first work written by Buddhaghosa while he was yet 
in India.^ It was probably on some philosophical subject. 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 226. 

R&taka Sutta. — If a well-known monk encourages others to act and speak 
contrary to the ordinances of the Dhamma and to have ideas contrary to 
them, he lives to the harm of a large number of people.^ 

1 A. i. 106. 


Satika (v.l. Nadika, Natika). — ^A locality in the Vajji country on the high- 
way between Kotigama and Vesali. The Buddha first went there in the 
course of one of his tours, and the inhabitants, being greatly attracted by 
him, built for him a residence in brick, the Glfijak&vasatha which, 
in course of time, became a great vihara.^ The Buddha, subsequently, 
seems to have stayed several times in ftatika. According to the CulagOSiAga 
Sutta‘ he stayed there soon after the schism of the Kosambl monks 
and sought the GosiAgasUavana, evidently in the neighbourhood where 
Anuniddha^ Nandlya and Kimblla were in residence. The Buddha'^lso 
visited flatika on his last journey, while on his way to KuslnSra, and was 
staying there on the day that he accepted AmbajAU’s hospitality and her 


1 MA. i. 424. 

^ M. i. 206; but according to Yin. 
(i. 360 f.), which relates this incident, 


they were in paelnavaqisadaya and the 
Buddha went these from Bilakalo^aki* 
ragima. 
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gift of the AmbapSUainlNIvaiia.* It was evidently durizig this stay that 
An a nd a questioned the Buddha as to the lot of various pious inhabitants 
of flatika who had been zealous followers of the Buddha's teaching. Among 
them several are mentioned by name — ^the monk Sft]hai the nun Nanda, 
Sudatta, Kakudha, KSlidga, Nikata, Katlssablia» Tu(tha» Santuttha, Bliadda, 
Subkadda and the upasika Sugata. The Buddha tells Ananda of their 
destiny, and informs him that more than ninety people of j^atika had become 
Sakadagamins and more than five hundred Sotapannas. He then proceeds 
to proclaim the discourse which has become famous as the Dhamm&dftsa/ 
The Janavasabha Sutta,*^ which was also preached at flatika, is evidently 
based on this incident and is probably an elaboration of the same. The 
Samyutta Nikaya and the Anguttara Hikaya record other suttas on different 
topics preached at Slatika.* Mention is also made of discussions between 
the Buddha and Kaecayana^ and Sandha,^ and also of a discussion 
between Sabhiya Kaecayana and Vacchagotta.'^ 

The books spells the name of the village in two ways: ^atika and 
Nadika. This doubt as to the spelling seems to have existed from 
quite early times, as the apparent confusion of the etymology leads us 
to believe. In the Samyutta Commentary,^® Buddhaghosa says “ Sdtikeli 
dvinmm Mtahdnam game’* In the Dfgha Commentary however, he says 
“ Nddikd ti etam taldkam nissdya dmnnam oulhpitu-imMpituputtdnam dve 
gdmd. Nddike ti ekasmim ftaUgame’* These explanations seem to support 
both spellings — ^Sfatika and Nadika — ^SJatika because it was a “ Mtigdma 
and Nadika because it was near the pond Nadikii.” Bhys Davids^* thinks 
that Nadika (pi.) was a clan-namc and Nadika the name of the clan’s 
village. Woodward^^ also supports the reading Nadika, and suggests 
that the name is connected with nadl^ and refers to Walters’ Chwang 
(ii. 86), where reference is made to Nataka on the Ganges between Vesali 
and Patna. 


® Vin. i. 232 f. 

^ D. ii. 91 ff.; S. v. 366 ff., also records 
what is evidently the same incident. 
Two additional names, Asoka and AsoU, 
occur in the Saiuyutta passage. 

» D.ii.200f. 

* See s.v. Glfijak&v&satha Sutta and 
also fifttlka Sutta; also S. iv. 90; A. iii. 
303 1 , 306 f., A. iv. 316 f. and 320 f. 

7 S. ii. 163. 


« A. v.322f. 

» S. iv. 401 f. 

10 SA. ii. 66. 

DA. ii. 643. 

MA. ii. 424 dehnitely states that 
the name of the pond was also N&dlki 
{Nadike viharati ti Nddiki ndma eka, 
etc.). 

! 13 Dial.ii.97,n.l. 

w GS. iii. 217, n. 4. 


S&tlka Sutta. — Once the Buddha, while meditating in the OiAJak&vasatba 
at Nfttikai uttered a discourse regarding 111, its arising and its cessation. 

62 
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A certain monk stood listening, and the Buddha asked him to learn the 
Doctrine as he had heard it.^ 

^ S. ii. 71 ; repeated at S. iv. 90. 

fi&tikft {vJ., ftfttik!). — The name, probably of a pond {taidka) near the 
village of S&tlka, and/or of the clan who lived in the village. See ft&tlka. 

Seyyasandati. — Pali work, probably by a Burmese author. There 
exists also a tlkd on the work.^ 

1 Gv. 72. 


T. 

■ 

TaAkltamaAca. — A place near Gaya. It was the residence of the Yakkha 
Suciloma and the Buddha once stayed there.^ The Sutta Nipata Commen- 
tary‘ explains that Tahkitamahca was at Gay&tittha, and that it was a 
stone-bed (pdsdri^ma^m) formed by a stone set on the top of four other 
stones. The Samyutta Commentary® says it was either a house {geha) 
so-formed, or a long bed made with supports inserted under the legs of the 
bedstead and placed in the temples of the gods. 

1 SN. p. 47 f.; S. i. 206. * SNA. i. 301. » SA. i. 232 f. 


Th. 

m 

Thakuraka.— The chief of the Ariyakkhattayodha^ (q.v.). 

1 Cv. xc. 16, 24, 27. 

Thapana Sutta. — Ten reasons for establishing the Fatimokkha.^ 

1 A. V. 70 f. 

1. Thana Sutta. — The four kinds of persons in the world — ^those who live 
on the fruit of their efforts, not of their deeds ; those who live on the fruit of 
their deeds, not of their efforts; those who do both; those who do neither.^ 

1 A. ii. 135. 

2. Thana Sutta.— A man's virtue is to be understood only by association, 
his integrity by living with him, his courage by watching him in time 
of distress, his wisdom by conversing with him.^ 

1 A. iL 187 ff. 
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3. ^Uu Satta.— Five things that make parents desire a son— ke will 
help them, he will do his duty by them, he will keep up tradition, worthily 
possess his heritage and give merit to them when they are dead.^ 

^ A. iii. 43. 

4. fbana Sutta. — ^The five unattainable states— ageing which brings no 
decay, sickening no disease, dying no death, wasting no destruction, 
ending no end.^ 

^ A. iii. 64 f. 


5. fhftna Sutta. — ^Four occasions that exist — ^when action is unpleasant 
and improfitable to the doer, when it is unpleasant but profitable, when 
it is pleasant but unprofitable, when it is both pleasant and profitable.^ 

1 A. ii. 118 f. 

6. Thfina Sutta. — Five things which should often be contemplated by 
everyone — ^the possibility of old age, disease, death, separation from what 
is near and dear, and the fact that one is the result of one's own deeds — 
and the purposes of such contemplation.^ 

1 A. iii. 71 ff. 

7. Sutta. — ^The special attainments of the inhabitants of Uttaia- 
kuni, Jambudipa and Tavatlipsa respectively.^ 

1 A. V. 396. 

8. fbana Sutta. — Five conditions hard to be won by a woman who has 
won no merit — ^birth in a desirable family, marriage to a desirable person, 
having no other wife as rival, giving birth to a son and ability to retain 
the husband's affection.^ 

1 S. iv. 249. 


9. Jhina Sutta. — The conditions that promote lust, malevolence, sloth, 
torpor, excitement and fiurry ,*doubt and wavering, and the seven hojjhangas} 

1 S. v. 84 f. 

10. 7 I 1 S 1 IA Sutta. — ^The Buddha knows how things are caused and occa* 
sioned, and the fruits of actions.^ 


1 8. Y. 304. 
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TllflliakoAkaiia.---A garden in Ceylon, laid out by ParaklounabUlU V 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 11. 

Jhitafijidlya. — ^An arahant thera. In the time of Tissa Buddha he was 
a hunter, and, having seen the Buddha, worshipped him. The hunter was 
almost immediately afterwards killed by lightning, and at the moment of 
death clasped his hands once more in honour of the Buddha. Fifty-four 
kappas ago he was a king named Migaketu/ 

1 Ap. i. 123. 

1. fbitl Sutta. — ^The four kinds of people who practise meditation — ^those 
skilled in concentration but not in steadfastness, those in steadfastness 
but not in concentration, those in neither, those in both.' 

1 S. iu. 264. 

2. Thlti Sutta. — When the Buddha has passed away, the Doctrine will 
last if people cultivate the four satipatthdnas, not if they do not.' 

1 S. V. 172. 

3. Thlti Sutta . — The Buddha praises not steadfastness in good actions, 
but growth in respect of them. In this sutta the Buddha explains by 
means of similes how this is done.' 

1 A. V. 96 f. 

4. Thlti Sutta. — The seven stations of consciousness {vinftdrjMfthiti)} 

1 A. iv. 39 f. 


T. 

Tldcka Jataka (No. 63). — Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic on the banks 
of the Ganges, from which he rescued Dutthakum&ri, daughter of the setthi 
of Benares, who had been thrown into the flood during a storm by her 
long-suffering servants. The ascetic succumbed to the wiles of Dutthaku- 
mari and took up his abode with her in a village, where they earned their 
living by selling takka (curds or dates). He therefore came to be called 
Takkapaiji^ta. One day the village was looted by robbers, and they carried 
the woman away together with their booty. Living happily with the 
robber chief, she feared that her former husband might come to claim her; 
she therefore sent for him with sweet words, planning to have him killed. 
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While being beaten by the lobber-chief, Takkapai;^^ita kept repeating, 
“ Ungrateful wretches," and, on being asked the reason, related the story. 
The robber thereupon killed the woman. 

Ananda is identified with the robber-chief. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk.^ The Jataka is some- 
times referred to* as the Takk&rlya J&taka. 

1 J. i. 296-09. * Ejg., J. ▼. 446 (16). 

Takkapaij^ta. — The name given to the Bodhisatta in the Takka JStaka 
(g.v.). 

Takkambila. — A pdsdda attached to a vihara in Rohana. It was repaired 
by Dappula, who also installed monks there.^ 

^ Cv, xlv. 66. 


Takkarfi. — A city in the time of Sumana Buddha.^ 
^ ThagA. i. 303; Ap. ii. 416. 

Takkaru Jfttaka.— See Kakkaru J&taka. 


Takkala J&taka (No. 446). — Once in a village lived a man called Vasit- 
thaka, an only son, who looked after his father with great devotion, until 
the latter, much against the wishes of his son, found a wife for him. A 
son was born to the pair and, when seven years old, he overheard his mother 
planning to have the old man taken by a ruse to the cemetery and there 
killed and buried in a pit. The next morning, when his father set out in 
a cart for the cemetery, the child insisted on accompanying him. Having 
watched his father dig a pit, he asked what it was for, and was told that the 
useless old man was a burden to keep and that the pit was for him. The 
boy was silent, and when his father stopped to have a rest, he took up the 
spade and began to dig another hole. On being asked the reason, he said 
it was for his father when he should be too old to be supported. This 
remark opened Vasitthaka’s eyes; he returned home and drove away his 
wife. He afterwards took her back on her promising to give up her 
treacherous ways. 

The story was related to a man who had looked after his father; but the 
wife, whom he took at his father^s wish, wanted to get rid of the old man, 
and suggested the idea to her husband. But his answer was that if she 
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found the house inconvenient she could go elsewhere. The Buddha said 
that the characters of both stories were identical, and that he himself was 
the lad of the aMavatthu} 

» J. iv. 43-60. 


TakkasiUL — The capital of Gandbira. It is frequently mentioned as a 
centre of education, especially in the Jatakas. It is significant that it is 
never mentioned in the suttas, though, according to numerous Jataka 
stories, it was a great centre of learning from pre-Buddhistic times. The 
Commentaries mention that in the Buddha’s day, also, princes and other 
eminent men received their training at Takkasila. Pasenadl, king of 
Kosldl^ Mahall, chief of the Licchavis, and Bandhula^ prince of the Mallas, 
were classmates in the university of Takkasila.^ Among others described 
as being students of Takkasila are Jlvaka, Afigulimala, DhammapSla 
of Avantl, Kanhadinnm BhSiadv&Ja and Tasadatta (g.v.). 

From Benares to Takkasila was a distance of two thousand yojanas,” 
though we are told that sometimes the journey was accomplished in one 
day.* The road passed through thick jungle infested by robbers.* Takka- 
sila was, however, a great centre of trade ; people flocked to it from various 
parts of the country,* not only from Benares, but also from Savatthi, from 
which city the road lay through Soreyya.* In ancient times students 
came to the university from La}a (J. i. 447), from the Kura country 
(DhA. iv. 88), from Bbgadha (J. v. 161), and from the Sivi country (J. v. 
210 ). 

The students in the university studied the three Vedas and the eighteen 
sciences (vijjd)J which evidently included the science of archery,® the art 
of Bwordmanship,® and elephant-craft {hatthi-sutta)}^ Mention is also made 
of the study of magic, such as the Alambanamanta, for charming snakes,^^ 
and the Nidhluddharanamanta, for recovering buried treasure.^* The 
students were also taught the science of ritual (mantaf^; but in this branch 
of learning Benares seems to have had a greater reputation, for we find 
students being sent there from Takkasila in order to learn the mantas.^* 

The students generally paid a fee to the teacher on admission, the usual 
amount being one thousand gold pieces. They waited on the teacher by 
day and were taught by him at night. The paying students were entitled 
to various privileges, and lived with the teacher as members of his family, 
enjoying his constant company. The students seem mostly to have done 


1 DhA. i. 337. 

* J. i. 396. 

« DhA. iv. 66. 

• DhA. i. 326. 
’ J. i. 169. 


^ J. i. 356; DhA. iv. 66; also medioine 
and surgeiy (Vin. i. 269 f.) 

• J. V. 128. 1® J. ii. 47. 

« J. iv. 467. “ J. ilL 116. 

^ J. ii. 200. DhA. iiL 446. 


» J.ii.47. 

« MNid. i. 164. 



their own domestic work, leading a co-operate life, gathering their own 
firewood and cooking their meals, though mention is made of servants, 
both male and female, helping in the various tasks.^* 

Only brahma^as and khattiyas appear to have been eligible for admission 
to Takkasila.^* 

Discipline was evidently very rigorous, a breach of the rules being severely 
punished, irrespective of the status of the pupil, who was sometimes flogged 
on the back with a bamboo stick.^^ Often the most pro misin g students 
were given the daughters of the teachers in marriage as a mark of very 
special favour/* Sometimes the teacher and his pupils were invited to 
a meal at the house of a chief man of the city/* The principal teacher was 
called Disapamokkhacariya; under him were assistants, usually chosen 
from among his students, who were called pitthiacariya/* 

Takkasila, being the capital of Gandhara, was probably also the seat of 
government. Bimbisara’s contemporary in Gandhara was Pukkus&ti/^ 
Mention is made in the Jatakas of a Takkaslla-rajS/* According to the 
Kumbbak&ra jfitaka (q.v.), Takkasila was the capital of NaggaJL Tlie 
Dipavaipsa** records that twelve kings, descendants of Dlpafikara, ruled 
in succession at Takkasila. 

It is said in the Divyavadana** that Bindusara’s empire included Takka- 
sila. There was once a rebellion there and Asoka was sent to quell it. 
From the minor Rock Edict II. of Asoka it would appear that Takkasila 
was the headquarters of a provincial government at Gandhara, placed under 
a Kumara or Viceroy. A rebellion broke out there again in the time of 
Asoka, who sent his son Eunala to settle it. 

Takkasila is identified with the Greek Taxila, in Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab. 


w J. i. 319. w J. iv. 391. 

J. ii. 277 f. 

E.g,t DhA. iv. 66. Elsewhere (J. 
vi. 347) it is stated that the teacher’s 
daughter was given to the eldest pupil. 


w J. iv. 391. 

20 E,g., J. ii. 100. 

« J. i. 399; ii. 218. 

22 A A. i. 153; MA. i. 335; ii. 979, 987 f. 

23 iii. 31. 24 p. 371. 


Takkasila Jfitldui.— Apparently another name^ for the Telapatta Jfttaka 
1 5e« J. L 970; DhA. iv. 83. 

TaUdtIka.— See TakUrlya. 


TikUllyE. — ^The Bodhisatta as chaplain to the king of Benares. See 

IWskbijra ntaka. 
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TakUrlya Jitaka {v.l. Takkfirlka) (No. 481).— Brahmadatta had, a^ 
chaplain, a tawny-brown brahmin who was toothless, and whose wife had 
a paramour possessed of the same attributes. Wishing for the death of 
the latter, the chaplain asked the king to build anew the southern gate of 
his city, and declared that on the day the gate was set up a tawny-brown 
brahmin should be killed and sacrificed to the guardian spirits. The king 
agreed, but the chaplain, unable to restrain his wife's conduct, told her 
about it. The news spread abroad, and all tawny-brown brahmins fled 
from the city, leaving, on the auspicious day, only the chaplain. The 
people demanded that he should be slain to avert ill-luck, and that his 
pupil, Takkariya (the Bodhisatta), should be appointed in his place. The 
chaplain confessed his plan to Takkariya, who thereupon related several 
stories showing how silence is golden." In the end Takkariya. allowed 
the chaplain to flee from the city, and had the corpse of a goat buried under 
the city gates in the dead of night.^ 

The story was related in reference to Kokallka, who came to grief by 
abusing the Chief Disciples. See Kokalika (2). 

The tawny-brown brahmin is identified with Kokalika. 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Takka Jataka* and the 
Mabitakkiri Jataka.^ 

I J. iv. 242 ff. • E,g., J. v. 446. » J. ii. 176. 

TakklvimaipsL — The name of a class of brahmins who might be described 
as sophists and researchers.^ 

1 M. ii. 211. 


Takkola. — town mentioned in the Milindapanha^ as a great centre of 
trade. 


1 p. 359. 


Taflkattara.— A Damija chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

* Cv. Ixzvi. 144. 


Tagara. — A city in the time of Dhammadassi Buddha; it was the capital 
of King Safijaya/ 


1 BuA. p. 183. 


Tagaraslkhl. — A Pacceka Buddha,^ third among the five hundred sons 
of PAdamavafl, all of whom became Pacceka Buddhas. Suppabuddba, a 
banker of R&Jagaluif having seen the Pacceka Buddha on his wfij to a 

^ M. iii. 60; ApA. i. 106. 
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park, spoke insultingly to him, and, as a result, was bom as a leper in this 
birth.® 

The Samyutta Nikaya® contains the story of a man who often met 
Tagarasikhi begging for aims. One day, being attracted by him, he asked 
his wife to give him a meal and went on his way. His wife prepared ex- 
cellent food and gave it to Tagarasikhi. The husband met Tagarasikhi on 
his way back to the town, and seeing the excellence of the food, was dis- 
pleased with his wife's generosity, thinking to himself that it were better 
that slaves and workmen should have eaten the food. As a result, he was 
born as a very rich setthi in S&vatthi| but was never able to enjoy his wealth, 
and died intestate, all his possessions passing to the royal treasury. The 
Dhammapada Commentary® calls him Aputtldui. It has been suggested® 
that the Tagara " in Tagarasikhi was the name of a place, perhaps the 
modern Ter. 

• Ud. V. 3; UdA. 291; DhA. (ii. 36) ( » i. 92 f.; SA. i. 126 f.; also J. iii. 299 f. 

says Suppabuddha spat on the Pacceka j and MT- 597. 

Buddha. i * iv. 77 f. ‘ Bud. India, p. 31. 

TaAguttavaAka-parlve^a* — A monastery, probably in Ceylon; the resi- 
dence of RaffhapUa, author of the original of the Rasavahl)^.^ 

1 P.L.C. 22f4. 

** Taqi Jivaqi taqi sariraqi Sutta.— One of the views which are held in 
the world, owing to the existence of the khandhas and the clinging to them.^ 

^ S. iii. 216. 

Tacasara Jataka (No. 368). — Once a poor village doctor saw some boys 
playing near a tree, in the hollow of which lived a snake. Hoping to make 
some money, he asked one of the boys, who was the Bodhisatta, to put 
his hand into the hollow of the tree, saying that a hedgehog lived there. 
The boy did so, but, feeling the snake, with great presence of mind, he 
seized it firmly by the neck and flung it away from him. The snake fell 
on the doctor and bit him so severely that he died. The boys were brought 
before the king and charged, but on hearing the Bodhisatta's explanation 
the king released them. 

The story was related to show how the Bodhisatta practised pafiUdpdra^ 
mitd, Ananda is identified with the king.^ 

1 J. iii. 204 ff. 

Taoehakft. — ^A class of Nagas present at the Uahisamaya.^ 

1 D. ii. 258. 
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TacehasOIom JitidES (No. 492). — Once a carpenter in a viQage nei^r 
Benares picked up a young boar from a pit and took him hom^ and reared 
him, calling him Taoohasflkaia (Carpenter's Boar). The boar helped him 
in his work, fetching his tools and so on. When he grew up to be a big, 
burly beast, the carpenter let him go free in the forest. There he joined 
a herd of wild boars which was being harassed by a fierce tiger. Taccha- 
sukara made all the preparations for a counter-attack, digging pits and 
training all the members of the herd in their various duties, and their 
several positions at the time of attack. Under his guidance they succeeded 
in killing the tiger and greedily devouring the corpse. Tacchasukara was 
told that there was a sham ascetic who had helped the tiger to eat the boars. 
The herd attacked the ascetic, who climbed up a fig-tree, but they uprooted 
the tree and devoured him. They consecrated Tacchasukara as their king, 
making him sit on a fig-tree, and sprinkling water on him from a conch- 
shell, with its spirals turned right-wise, which the ascetic had used for 
drinking. Hence arose the custom of seating the king on a chair of fig- 
wood and sprinkling him with water from a conch-shell at his coronation. 

The story was related in connection with the Thera Dhanuggahatissa 
(q.v,). Spies of Pasenadi had heard him discuss with the Thera Datta the 
plan of campaign which should be adopted if Pasenadi wished to defeat 
AJitasattu. This was repeated to Pasenadi, who followed the suggestion 
and captured Ajatasattu. Dhanuggahatissa is identified with Taccha- 
sukara.^ 

1 J. iv. 342 ff. 


TatavapL — A locality near the KalavapL There was a fortress there 
where Ookappa suiTered defeat.^ 

i Cv. Ixx. 166. 


Tapfulanili Jataka (No. 5). — Once the Bodhisatta was appraiser to the 
king of Benares, with whom he always dealt fairly. The king was greedy, 
and thinking that his appraiser paid too much for things bought for the 
palace, he appointed in his place a rustic, whom he happened to see passing. 
This man fixed prices according to his own fancy. One day a dealer brought 
five hundred horses from Uttaripattaa, and the appraiser valued the whole 
lot at a single measure of rice. The horse-dealer sought the Eodhisatta's 
advice, who suggested that the appraiser should be asked to value a measure 
of rice. The horse-dealer went to the king, and, in the presence of the 
court, asked the appraiser the value of one measure of rice. .The man 
replied that it was worth all Benares and its suburbs. The ministers 
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laughed, thus putting the king to shame. He dismissed the fool and 
reinstated the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to LUttUyl, who had a dispute with 
Dabba Hallaputta regarding the distribution of food tickets. The monks 
thereupon asked Laludayi to undertake the task. This he did so badly 
that great confusion ensued, and the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the above story to show that in the past, too, his stupidity 
had deprived others of their profit. 

Laludayi is identified with the false appraiser.^ 

1 J. i. 123-26. 

Tap^ulapatta.— A village in Rohapa/ 

^ Cv. izxiv. 166. 

Tap^ubipUadvara.— One of the gates of R&jagaha. Near the gate was 
the residence of the brahmin DUoafiJinL* 

1 M. U. 185; MA. ii. 795. 

1. TaQhakkluqn Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the destruction of craving, 
and the path thereto.* 

‘ S. iv. 371. 


2. Taphakkhaya Sutta.— Anoruddha tells the monks that the four »ai- 
jxMhanas, if cultivated, lead to the destruction of craving.* 

1 S. v. 300. 


Ta^baAkaia. — One of the four Buddhas born in the same kappa as 

D^aAkata.* 

^ J. i. 44; Bu. zzvii. 1. 

Tapha. — One of the three daughters of llara, who tried to tempt the 
Buddha under the AJapfilanlgrodha, soon after the Enlightenment.^ 

^ SN. p. 163; S. i. 124 f.; J. i. 78, 469; DhA. i. 252; iii. 196, 199. 

Tapht Vagga. — ^The twenty-fourth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

1. TapbA Sutta.— On the one hundred and eight thoughts of craving— 
thirty-six each, of the past, the present, and the future — which, like a net, 
snares one, clings to one, etc.^ 


i A. iL 211 f. 
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2. TsqU Sntta. — ^The four causes of the arising of craving in a monk-^ 
robes, food, lodging, success or failure in undertakings/ 

1 A. u. 10. 


3. Ta.nh& Sutta. — ^The nine evil things Which have their ultimate origin 
in 


* A. iv. 400 f. 


4. Ta^hi Sutta. — Both craving and the emancipation therefrom, through 
knowledge, are nourished and fulfilled by something, and this something 
may finally be reduced to association with the bad and the good respec- 
tively.^ 

1 A. V. 116 flF. 


5. Ta^hft Sutta. — ^Preached in answer to a question by a deva. It is 
craving, above all things, which brings everything beneath its sway/ 

1 S. i. 39. 

6. Ta^ha Sutta. — Preached to RShula, as question and answer. Craving 
for objects of sense is fleeting, and leads, therefore, to unhappiness.^ 

1 S. ii. 248, 251. 

7. Ta^hi Sutta. — Craving for body is impermanent; likewise craving for 
sounds, scents, savours, etc.^ 

1 S. iii. 227. 


8. Ta^tlft Sutta. — The arising of craving for body and for things is the 
beginning of decay and death, its cessation, their cessation.^ 

1 S. iii. 230. 

9. Ta^hS Sutta. — ^Desire and lust for visible shape, etc. ; these are a cor- 
ruption of the heart.^ 

1 S. iii. 234. 

10. Ta^lift Sutta.— A discussion between Sftriputta and JambukUdaka 
on the three kinds of craving — ^for sense-delight, for becoming, for not- 
becoming.^ 


1 S. iv. 267. 



** Ttttigatawhvlitta " Satto ] 


11. Suttft, — ^The Noble Eightfold Path must be followed in oidet 

to get rid of the three kinds of craving.^ 

» S. V. 67 f. 

Ta^h&saAkhaya Sutta.— See Cflla° and Mah&°. 

Tatolasd. — messenger of Vessavapa.^ 

1 D. iii. 201. 

TatoU, TatotaU, Tattali.— Messengers of Vessava^a.^ 

» D. ui. 201. 


tatha. — Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 

1. Taiha Sutta, — ^There aic four things that are true and unalterable — 
the facts of Dukkha, its arising, its cessation, the path thereto.^ 

i S. V. 430. 

2. Tatha Sutta. — ^The Four Noble Truths. Same as above.^ 

1 S. V. 436. 

TathSgata. — ^An epithet of the Buddha, used by the Buddha in referring 
to himself. The Commentaries^ give eight (sometimes expanded to 
sixteen) explanations of the word, which shows that there was probably 
no fixed tradition on the point. The explanations indicate that the name 
can be used for any arahant, and not necessarily only for a Buddha. The 
term was evidently pre-Buddhistic, though it has not yet been found in 
any pre-Buddhistic work. 

1 DA. i. 69-67; AA. i. 68-63; MA. 39-43; UdA. 128 ff., etc. 

TathSgata SuttS. — A group of suttas in which the simile of the Tathagata, 
being the chief of all creatures, is repeated.^ 

1 S. V. 41 if.; r©i)catod at v. 136. 

“ TathSgatena-vutta ” Sutta.— Another record* of the first sermon 
preached by the Buddha, more commonly known as the Dhaininafifiaklntp- 
pavattana Sutta (q.v.). At the conclusion of the sutta, news of the establish- 

* See Yin. i. 10 ff. 



meat of the kingdom of the Dhemms was proclaimed thzong^umt the 
Gakkavala. Kopjaflfa alone, of the Pafieavaaijnu* undeistood tiie aigni- 
fioanoe of the teaching, and became known as * Thin 

Butta is followed by a repetition of itself, but with the words “ TathSgatas ” 
(plural) substituted for “ Tathagata,”* 

* S. V. 420 ff.; Vin. i. 10 ff. * S. v. 424 f. 

IMafiga Sutta.— Kftludftyl asks Ananda, at the Ghodttitma, what is 

meant by Tadimganibibam, and Ananda answers.^ 

^ A. iv. 464. 

Tadadbimutta. — A Paoceka Bhuddha.' 

1 M. iii. 70: ApA. i. 107. 

Taddhlg&ma.— A chieftain of Rohapa, subdued by PatakkamabUia I. 
He held the title of LaAkapuia.* 

1 Cv. Imv. 180. 

Tanagalaka.— A village in Rohapa.^ 

1 O. Ixxiv. 166. 

TanaveU-vlhira.— A vihara erected in BQag&ina by King MahaDaka- 
Ndga.^ v.l. Cinavela. 

* Mhv. xxxT. 126. 

Tanasiva. — ^A landowner of M&tuvelafiga and a supporter of Kuplkkall^ 
Mah&tlssa Thera. When Vattagftmapl, the king, was in hiding, the thera 
entrusted him to the care of Tanasiva, who, for fourteen years, looked 
after him, his queen, AnuladevI, and his two sons. Then, as the result of 
a dispute between Anula and Tanasiva’s wife, Val^tagamai^! shot him 
dead.^ 

* Mhv. xxxiii. 62-66. 


Tantav&yikaefitika.— A village assigned by Potthakuttha to the padhSm- 
ghara at Hifamblya.* 


» Cv. xlvi. 20. 


nmnaragima.— A village near PuIatfUpora, the scene of several con- 
flicts between the forces of ParaUaunaUQia L and those of his enemies.^ 

1 Cv. Izz. 813, 816, 810; IzziL 176. 
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Taailitltaia.-*A village in Ceylon, neat Amtagima and AntaiavlfPii/ 

^ O. Ixx. 322. 

TapakaovOa.— See Tavakapplka. 

Tapana. — A Niraya. Beings bom there are pierced by heated stakes and 
they remain transfixed, motionless.* 

> J. V. 266, 271, 276. 

Tapasid. — ^An envoy sent by the king of Mmafifia to PaiattamabUia I.* 

1 Cv. Ixzv^i. 23. 

1. Tapassu, Tapussa. — A merchant of Ukkala. He and his friend, 
Bballiika (Bhalliya), while on their way to Rajagaha, saw the Buddha at 
the foot of the Rfijayatana tree, in the eighth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. Urged by a deity, who had been their relation, they offered the 
Buddha rice-cakes and honey in a bowl provided by the Four Regent 
Gods. They became the first lay disciples of the Buddha, and their 
formula of Refuge contained no reference to the Sangha.^ 

According to the Theragatha Commentary, “ Tapassu and Bhalluka were 
brothers, sons of a caravan leader of Pokkharavati. Some time later they 
visited the Buddha at Rajagaha, where he preached to them; Tapassu, 
thereupon, became a Sotapanna, while Bhalluka entered the Order and 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Slkhi Buddha they were brahmins of AmnavatL Hearing 
that two caravan leaders, Ujita and OJita, had given the first meal to the 
Buddha, they gave alms to the Buddha and his monks, and wished for a 
similar privilege for themselves under a future Buddha. In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha, they were sons of Gopala-setthi, and for many years 
provided the monks with milk rice. 

The Anguttara Commentary’ says that the deity, who caused Tapassu 
and Bhalluka to give alms to the Buddha, was their mother in their previous 
birth. The Buddha gave them, for worship, eight handfuls of his hair, 
which he obtained by stroking his head. They took the hair with them 
to their city — ^which, according to this account, was Asitafijana — ^and there 
built a cetiya, from which rays of blue light issued on fast-days. Tapassu 
is called a dvevadkaupdsaka,^ and is included in a list of eminent upasakas.’ 
See also Tapassu Sutta below. 

1 Vin. i. 3 f.; A. i. 20; UdA. 64; J. i. 80. 

>i48f. *AA.i.207f. 

* Ibid., ii. 696. 


* A. iii. 450. The Sanskrit books 
call him Trapusa (Dvy. 393; Mtu. iii. 
303.) 
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2. Tapassu.— Chief of the lay disciples of DipaAkaia Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. ii. 215. 

Tapassu (Tapussa) Sutta. — The householder Tapassu visits Ananda at 
Univelakappa^ and expresses surprise that young men in the fulness of 
life can renounce the pleasures of household life and enter the Order. 
Ananda takes Tapassu to the Buddha, who is having his siesta at the foot 
of a tree in the Habavana, and repeats Tapassu^s remark. The Buddha 
tells Ananda how he himself had attained to Buddhahood by passing through 
the nine successive stages, the anupubhavihara. These nine stages consist 
of the four jhanas, the four ayatanas {dhdsdnaficdyatarui, etc.), and, as the 
crowning stage, the sanndvedayitanirodha} 

The Tapassu mentioned is evidently identical with the brother of Bhal- 
luka mentioned above. The Commentary® on this passage makes no 
attempt to distinguish him from any other. 

1 A. iv. 438 flf. * AA. ii. 814. 

Tapussa.— Bee Tapassu. 

“ Tapo-kanunafica ” Sutta. — As the Buddha sits under the Ajap&la- 
nigrodha tree, soon after the Enlightenment, rejoicing in freedom from 
toil, Mara approaches and tells him that his purity is but a delusion. The 
Buddha rebukes him and proves him to be wrong.^ 

J S. i. 103. 

Tapodakandard.— See Tapodarama. 

Tapoda.— A large lake below the Vebhara mountain, outside Rajagaba. 
The lake was cool, but the stream flowing from it, also called Tapoda^ 
was hot. Around it was the Tapodarama It is said® that the water 

of the river was hot because it flowed between two Lobakumbbl-nbaryaSy 
which existed under Rajagaha. The lake was the playground of the Nagas 
who dwelt at the foot of the Vebhara mountain. Monks and recluses were 
evidently in the habit of going to the Tapoda to bathe in the hot springs. 
Thus, we find Samlddhi being questioned by a deity as he dried himself 
after bathing in the TapodS.,* and the Anguttara Nikaya* records a discus- 
sion between Ananda and the paribbajaka Kokanuda^ on the banks of the 
Tapoda, where they had gone to bathe. 

1 Vin. iii. 108; iv. 116 f.; DA. i. 35; 

UdA. 110. 

> SA.i.30f.;Sp.ii.512. 


» 8. i. 8 ff. ; M. iii. 192 ff. ; J. ii. 56. 
*v. 196f. 
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TapodirSnUk — grove near lake Tapodft (q.v,). In the grove was a 
monastery where the Buddha seems to have stayed on several occasions. 
It is said^ that on one such occasion the Buddha gave Ananda the chance 
of asking him to live for a whole kappa, but Ananda failed to make use 
of it. 

Near the Tapodarama was the Tapodakandaid. They were both far 
from Ri]agaha»and monks would come from afar late at night and, m order 
to test Dabba Mallaputta’s powers, ask him to provide lodgings lor them.‘ 

^ D. ii. 116. * Vin. ii. 76; iii. 169. 

Tapod&vatthu. — The story of MoggalUlia explaining the reason for the 
warmth of the water of the Tapodi and of the refusal of the monks to 
believe him.^ 

1 Vin. iii. 108; Sp. ii. 512. 

Tapovana. — A group of monasteries near Anurftdhapura inhabited by 
the PaipsukiUlkas. They lay in the forest district to the west of the city.^ 

' Cv. Ui. 22; liii. 14 ff.; also Cv. Trs, i. 163, n. 8. 

Tabb&rat^,~A district in the Dakkhipadesa of Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixix. 8. 

TabbavapL — A tank in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon,^ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 3. 

TamUapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he owned 
a vimana with eighty thousand golden pillars. He offered a tatmla 
flower to Sikh! Buddha. Twenty kappas ago he was a king called Canda- 
tittha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 197. 

Tamo Sutta. — ^The four types of people found in the world — ^those who, 
being in darkness, are bound for darkness, those who are in darkness, but 
are bound for light, etc.^ 

^ A. ii. 86; c/. Pugg. p. 51; and S. i. 93, where the sutta is addressed to Passnadi. 

Tamonuda. — A king of ninety-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Pmudgapupphiya.^ 


1 Ap. i 180; ThagA. i. 213. 
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1. Tamba. — A king of Benares whose queen was SussondL For his story 

see the Sussondl He is identified with JLnanda. 

1 J. m. 187 ff. 

2. l^ba.— A Tamil general and a fort of the same name. Both were 
captured by Dutthag&mani during his campaign against the Tamils. Tamba 
was an uncle of Un^ama.^ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 14. 


3. Tamba. — An officer of Parakkamab&hu 
dhatus.^ 


1 Cv. Ixx. 66. 


I. 


He was chief of the Kesa- 


4. Tamba. — One of the ten families of elephants. Each elephant of this 
family has the strength of ten thousand men.^ 

1 AA. ii. 822; MA. i. 262, etc. 

Tambag&ma. — A village in Roha^a/ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 90. 

Tambadathlka. — A public executioner of Rajagaha. He had copper* 
coloured teeth and tawny skin, and his body was covered with scars. He 
wished to join a band of thieves, but, for some time, the ringleader refused 
to admit him on account of his inordinately cruel looks. In the end he 
was admitted; but when the thieves were captured and no one could be 
found willing to kill as many as five hundred of them, Tambadathika agreed 
to do it for a reward, and slew all his colleagues. He was afterwards 
appointed public executioner and held the post for fifty-five years. When 
he became too old to behead a man with one blow, another was appointed 
in his place, and he was deprived of the four perquisites to which he had, for 
BO many years, been entitled — old clothes, milk porridge made with fresh 
^hee, jasmine flowers, and perfumes. On the day on which he was deposed 
from office, he gave orders for milk porridge to be cooked, and having bathed 
and decked himself out, he was about to eat, when SSrlputta^ out of com- 
passion for him, appeared at his door. Tambadathika invited the Elder 
in and entertained him hospitably. When Sariputta began the words of 
thanksgiving, his host could not concentrate his thoughts, being worried 
by memories of his past wickedness. Sariputta consoled him by represent- 
ing to him that he had merely carried out the king's orders.^ At the end 
of the sermon, Tambadathika developed the qualities necessary for 
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becoming a Sotapanna. When Sariputta left, Tambadafihika accompanied 
him on his way, but on the way back he was gored to death by a cow.^ 
The Buddha said he had been reborn in the Tusita world.* 

^ The cow was a Yakkhi^i who also killed Pukkusltl, Bahhiya Dimelrlya and 
Snppabuddha (DhA. ii. 36; UdA. 289). > DhA. ii. 203 fE. 


TambapaQ^i. — ^The name given to that district in Ceylon where Vijaya 
landed after leaving Suppftraka.^ It is said to have been so called because 
when Vijaya's followers, having disembarked from the ship, sat down there, 
wearied, resting their hands on the ground, they found them coloured by 
the red dust that lay there. Later on Vijaya founded his capital in Tam- 
bapaQjgii, and following that the whoh^ island came to bear the same name.* 
Tambapaom was originally inhabited by Yakkhas, having their capital 
at Slrlsavatthu (q.v.). The Valfthassa Jataka* speaks of a Tambapappisara. 
According to the Samyutta Commentary,* the Tambapappidipa was one 
hundred leagues in extent. 

AnurUhapura formed the MaiJhlmadesa in Tambapaiopidipa, the rest 
being the Paecantimadesa.* 

In Asoka's Bock Edicts II. and XIII. Tambapai)pi is mentioned as one 
of the Pratyanta deSas, together with Coda, Pa^dya, Satiyaputta, Kerala- 
putta, and the realm of Antiyaka Yonaraja, as an unconquered territory 
with whose people Asoka was on friendly terms. Vincent Smith* identifies 
this, not with Ceylon, but with the river Tamrapaipi in Tinnevelly. 


1 Mhv. vi. 47 ; Dpv. ix. 30- 

* /6W., vii. 38-42. ® J. ii. 129. 

* ii. 83; but in VbhA. (p. 444) it is 
spoken of as tiyojana satika. 


» AA. i. 265. 

* Asoka (3rd cdn.), p. 163; but see 
Ind. Antiq., 1919, p. 195 f. 


TambapapQl.— An irrigation channel built by PankkamaMha I. It 
flowed northwards from the Ambftla tank.* 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 50. 


Tambaplftba. — ^A village seven leagues to the east of Anuridhapilfa, 
on the banks of the Hah&vSlukana^. When DutthagAma^l made plans 
to build the MahS Thupfl, nuggets of gold appeared in Tambapit^ha.* 

^ Mhv. xxviii. 16. 

Tambapupidllyaa — ^A thera. Ninety*one kappas ago he had fled into 
the forest, having committed some crime. There he saw the Bodhi-tree of 
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the Buddha FljnMlassI, and having swept the ground around it, he scattered 
flowers. Three kappas ago he was a king named Samphlislta.^ He' is 
probably identical with Vanavaceha Theia.* 

1 Ap. i. 176. * TfaagA. i. 222 f. 


Tambala. — A village, probably in Roha^a* where a battle was fought 
between l>ft|hopatissa and Ma^a.^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 78. 


Tambalagama. — A village in Roha^a, once the headquarters of Vljayar 
bUiuI.^ 

^ Cv. Iviii. 10, 38; see also Cv. Trs, i. 202, n. 6. 


Tambavltthika. — A village in Ceylon, where the soldiers of Vijayabahu I. 
killed the Cola king.^ 

^ Cv. Iviii. 21 ; seo also Cv. Tra, i. 203, n. 3. 


Tayodhamma Jataka (No. 58). — Once Devadatta was born as king of the 
monkeys, and the Bodhisatta was his son. The monkcy-king had the habit 
of gelding with his teeth all his male offspring, lest they should one day 
supersede him; but the Bodhisatta's mother left the herd before the child 
was born and brought him up elsewhere. When he grew up he came to 
see the monkey-king, and on the latter’s trying to kill him by crushing 
him in a false embrace, the Bodhisatta showed greater strength than his 
sire. Then Devadatta asked him to fetch lotuses from a neighbouring 
lake, which was inhabited by an ogre, saying that he wished to crown his 
son as king. The Bodhisatta guessed the presence of the ogre and plucked 
the flowers by leaping several times from one bank to the other, grasping 
them on his way. The ogre seeing this expressed his admiration, saying 
that those who combine the three qualities of dexterity, valour, and resource 
can never be vanquished. When the monkey-king saw his son returning 
with the ogre, who was carrying the flowers, he died of a broken heart. 

The story was related in reference to hunting.^ 

1 J. i. 280-3. 


Taracchav&pi.— -A tank built by HahSidga.^ 

^ Mhv. xzii. 4. 
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TaiaoeU. — The name of a clan in Ceylon. The name is totemistic. 
This clan was among the tribes which accompanied the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon.^ When Aggabodhl I. set up an image of Hahlnda on the bank of 
the Mahlndafata, the image was carried by the Taraccha.‘ 

^ Mhv. xix. 2. * Cv. xlii. 30; see Cv. Tra, i. 29, n. 2» 

Tarawa. — A king of fifty-eight kappas ago, a former birth of Khadlia- 
vanlya Revata/ 

1 Ap. i. 51; ThagA. i. 109. 

1 . Tara^lya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he took the Buddha 
and his monks across a river which was in fiood. Thirteen kappas ago he 
became king five times under the name of Sabhogavi.^ He is probably 
identical with Sambhuta Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 204 f. > ThagA. i. 47. 

2. Tara^iya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he took the 
Buddha VipassI and his monks across a river in a boat.^ 

^ Ap. i. 234. 

3. Taraniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he built a 
bridge on an impassable road. Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king, 

Samogadha by name.^ 

1 Ap. i. 238. 

4. Taraniya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he was a tortoise 
in the river Vinatft, and, seeing that the Buddha Atthadassi wished to cross 
the river, he took him on his back.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 428 f. 

Tarupa Sutta. — In him who contemplates the enjoyment of what makes 
for enfettering, craving grows and a consequent mass of dukkha, like a 
sapling which is well tended; but in him who contemplates misery in all 
enslaving things, craving, etc., is destroyed.^ 

1 S. ii. 88 f. 

Talahga. — A locality in Ceylon, perhaps in Plyahgudipa. It is known 
chiefly as having been the residence of the Elder Dhawiinadlnna.^ 

1 Mhv. zxxii. 52; VbhA. 389, 480; Vsin. 302, 634. 
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It may be the place mentioned in the Saddhammasahgaha^ as the resi- 
dence of Mahftdhammadinna, under the name of TalaAgaiatlssapaU^ 
(elsewhere* called VUaAgatlssapabbata). There was a cave in it called 
Devarakkhltalena. According to the Majjhima Commentary/ Tala&gara- 
tissapabbata was in Roha^a, and between it and Tbsamahftrftma lay the 
monasteries of HaAkana and Cittalapabbata. v,l TalaAka, Talattkara, 
TUaAganagara, 

» p. 88. > MT. 606, n. 2. * i. 149 f. 

Talafillai Talapjllla. — A port in the Pa^^U kingdom, in South India. 
LaAkapura landed there and captured it.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 88, 92. 

Talatadeia— Mother of Culani Brahmadatta, king of PaAcAla, her husband 
being Hahi Culani. She was a very wise woman, wiser than the ten sages 
of the court. A story is related of how, in her wisdom, she managed to 
procure an adequate reward for a man who had saved another from drowning 
at the risk of his own life.^ We are told that, while her son was still yoimg, 
she committed adultery with the chaplain Chambhi, poisoned her husband, 
and made the chaplain king. Later, Chambh! wished to kill Cu]api, but 
Talata saved his life by sending him to the royal cook.* She had a son by 
ChambI, called TIkhinamanti.* She is identified with Cullanandlki.* 

1 J. vi. 398. a Ibid,, 471 f. ® Ibid., 474. • Ibid., 478. 

Talanl^ma-tlttha. — A ford across the Mahav&lukagaAgS.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 4. 


Talaputa.— See Ta)aputa. 

TalAkatthaliy Ta|itfhala. — A locality not far from Pulatthipura. It had 
a fortress which was once occupied by LaAkadblnitha Rakkha/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 107, 112, 174. 

Tavakappika, Tavappika, Tavakipnoka.— A householder who realised 
Nibbana from knowledge of the Tathagata. He is mentioned in a list of 
such householders, but nothing further is known of him.^ Is he connected 
with TIkappa {q.v.) ? The Commentary* says he was also called Tapakap- 
pika. 


1 A. iii. 451. 


s AA. ii. 606. 
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Taalvft Stttta. — On the three thirsts — iot sensual delights, for becoming 
and for ceasing to become — ^and the way to get rid of them.^ 

1 S. V. 68. 

** Tassa-Sutaip ” Sutta.— A group of suttas in which the Buddha is asked 
why beings are born among the different kinds of Nagas. He replies 
that it was because men who had practised double dealing, having heard 
that birth among Nagas was happy, wish to be bom there.^ 

1 S. iii. 243 f. 

TaAgipperum&la.— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara«‘ He was 
later won over by Laftkipura.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 146. * Ibid,, 190. 

Tftpa Sutta. — The Buddha preaches the Refuge and the way thereto.^ 

I S. iv. 372. 


T&pana.— See Tapana. 

Tipan&. — The younger sister of Kapiia and Sodhana, in the time of Kas^ 
sapa Buddha. Her mother was Sadhani. They all entered the Order, but 
introduced dissension there. Ka])i]a was reborn as a fish in the Aoiravati 
and Tapana was born in the Mah&niraya.^ 

1 SNA. i. 305 f., 309; DhA. iv. 37, 39. 

Tamalitti (Tamalitthi), — The port from which the branch of the Bodhi- 
tree was sent to Ceylon by Asoka.^ It is said‘ that Asoka came from PataU- 
putta, crossed the Ganges by boat, traversed the Vlnijhatavi^ and so arrived 
at Tamalitti. It is identified with modern Tamluk, formerly on the estuary 
of the Ganges, but now on the western bank of the Rupnarayana. When 
Fa Hsien came to Ceylon, he embarked at Tamluk.® 

1 Mhv. xi. 38; Dpv. iii. 33. * Sp. i. 90 f. ^ Giles: op, ciU p. 66. 

T&mallnda. — One of the four companions of Chapata and a founder of the 
Slhalasafigha in Burma.^ He later founded a sect of his own.® 

^ Sas., p. 06. ® Bode: op, cii, 24. 

TSyana. — ^A devaputta. He visited the Buddha at S&vatthl and uttered 
certain verses in the hearing of the monks, telling of the necessity of follow- 
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ing the recluse's calling with energy and sincerity. Alter his departure the 
Buddha asked the monks to learn the verses for their own good.^ 

The Commentary* says that he was once a dissentient teacher, like 
Nanda, Vaceha, Kisa, SaAkleea, etc., and taught some of the sixty-two views 
enumerated in the Brahmajftla Sutta. By the power of good deeds and by 
believing in Eamma, he was reborn in the heavens. Discerning from there 
that at length a really saving Dhamma and Order had been founded, he 
came to incite the Buddha's disciples. 

1 S. i. 49. * SA. i. 86. 

Tayana Sutta. — Records the visit of T&yana {q.v.) to the Buddha. 

Tarukkha. — One of the most eminent Mahasala brahmins, contemporary 
of the Buddha. He was present at the assemblies of the brahmins in 

IcchanaAgala and in Manasakata. He was the teacher of Bhfiradvaja, 
companion of Vasettha.^ 

1 SN., p. 116 f.; SNA. i. 372; ii. 402; D. i. 236; M. ii. 202. 

T&lakkhettagama. — A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 10. 

Talaggallakavapi.— A tank in Ceylon repaired by Parakkamabfibu 

^ Cr. Jxxix. 66. 

Talacehiggalupama Sutta. — It is said that, after hearing this sutta, 
Abhayarajakumara became a Sotapanna.^ The sutta is probably that of 
the turtle and the floating trap.* 

^ ThagA. i. 83. ^ Cp. M. iii. 169, and Chiggals Sutta, S. v. 466. 

Tfilapitthlka-vihara.-— A monastery in Ceylon, where Gopakaslvali built 
a cetiya.^ 

1 VibhA. p. 166. 

Talaputa, Talaputa. — A mtagdmav^i (stage-manager) of Rijagaha. With 
a company of five hundred men, he gave dramatic performances of 
great splendour in towns and villages and in royal courts, and won much 
fame and favour. One day he visited the Buddha and asked if it was true 
that players who delight large audiences are reborn among .the gods of 
laughter. Three times the Buddha refused to answer, but in the end allowed 
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himself to be persuaded, and told Talaputa that those who induce sensual 
states in others will be reborn in purgatory. Talaputa wept to think that 
older actors should so have deceived him in telling him of their theories, 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and soon became 
an arahant.^ 

The Sam 3 nitta Commentary® says he obtained his name from his bright 
and cheerful colour, like that of a ripe palm-fruit. 

1 S. iv. 306 flF.; Thag. 1001-1145; ThagA. ii. 166 ff. • SA. iii. 100. 

TUaphallya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw the 
Pacceka Buddha Sata r a ip sl and gave him a palm-fruit.' He is probably 
identical with Sambulakaeeftyana.® 

1 Ap. ii. 447. » ThagA. i. 314. 

TUavaptadiyaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he gave 
a fan made of palm leaf to the Buddha Tissa. Sixty-three kappas ago he 
became king several times under the name of Hahar&ma.' 

1 Ap. i. 211. 

TSlavatthu-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon. It was restored by AggSr 
bodhi V.| who also gave to it the village of Papnabhatta. He appears to 
have renamed the village Mah&sena, probably after its original founder.' 

1 Cv. xlviii. 8; Cv. Trs. i. Ill, n. 1. 

Tilavana.— See Nalapana. 

T&}ayuruDa4u.— A district in South India.' 

s Cv. Ixxvi. 261. 

Ti|aveUiiiagga. — A road lying between Mahaga m a and Anurftdhapura. 

On this road lived the mother of TIssa the minister (see Tissa 2), and it is 
said that she threw down into the street a cloth worth one hundred, which 
had been used in her confinement.' 

1 Vsm. p. 63; Path of Purity, i. 70, n. 1. 


TSlipabbata. — The brahmin who accompanied Mah & Arlftha on his em- 
bassy from Ceylon to the court of Asoka.' 

1 MT- 302. 



miMam.— A descendant of King DIpaAkaia, who ruled in lUdniBl^ 

* Dpv. iii. 32, 


Tftvatiipsa. — The second of the six deva-worlds, the first being the 
Cfttummah&r&jlka world. Tavatimsa stands at the top of Mount Slneni 
(or Sudassana). Sakka is king of both worlds, but lives in Tavatinisa. 
Originally it was the abode of the Asuras (g.v.); but when Higha was born 
as Sakka and dwelt with his companions in Tavatimsa he disliked the idea 
of sharing his realm with the Asuras, and, having made them intoxicated, 
he hurled them down to the foot of Sineru, where the Asurabhavana was 
later established. The chief difference between these two worlds seems 
to have been that the Paricchattaka tree grew in Tavatimsa, and the Ottar 
pataU tree in Asurabhavana. In order that the Asuras should not enter 
Tavatimsa, Sakka had five walls built around it, and these were guarded 
by Nagas, Supa^as, Kumbhandas, Yakkhas and Catummaharajika devas.^ 
The entrance to Tavatimsa was by way of the Clttaku|advarakotthaka, on 
either side of which statues of Indra (Indapatirm) kept guard.® The 
whole kingdom was ten thousand leagues in extent,® and contained more 
than one thousand jmsddas,* The chief features of Tavatimsa were its 
parks— the Ph&nisaka, Cittalata, Missaka and Nandana— the Vejayantar 
pasftda^ the Paricchatta tree, the elephant-king Eravana and the Assembly- 
hall Sudhamma.® Mention is also made of a park called Nanda.® Besides 
the P&ricehataka (or Parijata) flower, which is described as a Kovilara,^ the 
divine Kakkaru flower also grew in TUvatiinsa.® In the Cittalatavana 
grows the Asavati creeper, which blossoms once in a thousand years.® 

It is the custom of all Buddhas to spend the vassa following the per- 
formance of the Yamakapatlhariya, in Tavatimsa. Gotama Buddha went 
there to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother, bom there as a devaputta. 
The distance of sixty-eight thousand leagues from the earth to Tavatimsa 
he covered in three strides, placing his foot once on Yugandbam and again 
on Sineru. 

The Buddha spent three months in Tavatimsa, preaching all the time, 
seated on Sakka’s throne, the Pap^ukambalasllasana, at the foot of the 
Paricchattaka tree. Eighty crores of devas attained to a knowledge of 
the truth. This was in the seventh year after his Enlightenment.^® It 


» J. i. 201 ff. ; also DhA. i. 272 f. 

* J. vi. 97. 

« DhA. i. 273. 

* J. vi. 279. 

» J. vi. 278; MA. i. 183; cp. Mtu. i. 32; 
for details of these see s.v. 


• J. i. 204. 

’ A. iv. 117. 

® J. iii. 87. 

» J.iii.260f. 

J. iv. 265; DhA. iii. 216 fi; BnA. p. 3. 
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seems to have been the frequent custom of ascetics, possessed of iddhi-power, 
to spend the afternoon in Tavatiipsa.^^ 

Koggamna paid numerous visits to T&vatimsa, where he learnt from 
those dwelling there stories of their past deeds, that he might repeat them 
to men on earth for their edification.^* 

The Jataka Commentary mentions several human beings who were invited 
by Sakka, and who were conveyed to Tavatimsa— e..gr. Nimi, OuttUa, 
Handh&tft and the queen SilavafL^* Mandhata reigned as co-ruler of Tava- 
timsa during the lUe period of thirty-six Sakkas, sixty thousand years.^* 
The inhabitants of Tavatimsa are thirty-three in number, and they regularly 
meet in the Sudhammft Hall.^* A description of such an assembly is found 
in the Janavasabha Sutta. The Catummaharajika Devas (g.v.) are present 
to act as guards. Inhabitants of other deva- and brahma-worlds seemed 
sometimes to have been present as guests — e,g, the Brahma Sanafikumftra, 
who came in the guise of Pafteastkha From the description given in the 
sutta, all the inhabitants of Tavatiipsa seem to have been followers of the 
Buddha, deeply devoted to his teachings Their chief place of offering 
was the CSl&Inanleetiya» in which Sakka deposited the hair of Prince Sid- 
dhattha, cut off by him when he renounced the world and put on the 
garments of a recluse on the banks of the Nerafijarfi.^^ Later, Sakka 
deposited here also the eyetooth of the Buddha, which Dopa hid in his 
turban, hoping fo keep it for himself.^* 

The gods of Tavatinisa sometimes come to earth to take part in human 
festivities.^ Thus Sakka, Vissakamma and Mfitali are mentioned as 
having visited the earth on various occasions.*® Mention is also made of 
goddesses from Tavatimsa coming to bathe in the Anotatta and then spend- 
ing the rest of the day on the Hanosilatala.*^ 

The capital city of T&vatiipsa was Masakkasara.** The average age of 
an inhabitant of Tavatimsa is thirty million years, reckoned by human 
computation. Each day in Tavatimsa is equal in time to one hundred 
years on earth.*® The gods of Tavatimsa are most handsome; the Ltocha- 
vis, among earth-dwellers, are compared to them.*® The stature of some 
of the Tavatimsa dwellers is three-quarters of a league; their undergarment 
is a robe of twelve leagues and their upper garment also a robe of twelve 
leagues. They live in mansions of gold, thirty leagues in extent.** The 
Commentaries** say that Tavatimsa was named after Maghft and his 


“ E.g., Nftrada (J. vi. 392); and Kft|a- 
devala ( J. i. 64). 

“ VvA. p. 4. For details see a.v, 

J. ii. 312. 

^ See a.v. Sttdhammi for details. 

D. ii. 207 ff. J. i. 66. 


DA. ii. 609; Bu. xxviii. 6, 10. 

J. iii. 87. See s.v. 

« J. V. 392. ” p. 400. 

I ** DhA. i. 364. Ibid., iii. 280. 

I w Ibid., p. 8. 

I E,g., SA. i. 23; AA. i. 877. 
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thiity-two companions, who were bom there as a result of their good deeds 
in Macalagilma, Whether the number of the chief inhabitants of this 
world always remained at thirty-three, it is impossible to say, though 
some passages, e,g, in the Janavasabha Sutta, lead us to suppose so. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Nandiya, who built the great monastery at 
Isipatana* a mansion would appear in Tavatimsa, when an earth-dweller 
did a good deed capable of obtaining for him birth in this deva-world; 
but this mansion would remain unoccupied till his human life came to an 
end.*^ There were evidently no female devas among the Thirty-three. 
Both HSyft and Oopiki became devaputtas when bom in Tavatimsa. 
The women there were probably the attendants of the devas.*® 

There were many others besides the Thirty-three who had their abode 
in Tavatimsa. Each deva had numerous retinues of attendants, and the 
dove-footed (kakutapadiniyo) nymphs {acekard) of Tavatimsa are famous 
in literature for their delicate beauty. The sight of these made Manda, 
when escorted by the Buddha to Tavatimsa, renounce his love for Janapada- 
kalyftpi Nanda.*® 

The people of Jambudipa excelled the devas of Tavatimsa in courage, 
mindfulness and piety.®® Among the great achievements of Asadlsaku- 
mira was the shooting of an arrow as far as Tavatimsa.®^ 

Tavatimsa was also known as Tidasa and Tidiva 

DhA, iii, 291. “ J. ii. 92; Ud. iii. 2. 

^ But see, e.g,, J&lini and tho various | A. iv. 396. 

stories of VvA. I J.ii.89. 


nipsamatta Sutta. — Thirty monks from P&va (described as Pftveyyak&)» 
all forest-dwellers, visit the Buddha at Rajagaha. By means of various 
similes the Buddha tells them of the infiniteness of samsdra, and at the end 
of the sermon they become arahants.^ The Dhammapada Commentary® 
evidently refers to the same monks, but there it is stated that the Buddha 
first preached to them in the Kapp&sikavanasapfa while they were searching 
for a woman. We seem here to have a confusion of legends, cp. the 
Bhaddavaggiyas. 

1 S. ii. 187 f. ‘ DbA. ii. 32 f. 


Tl-ukUdhariya Thera. — An arahant. Once in the past he lit three 
torches, which he stood holding, at the foot of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttara 
Buddha.^ 


1 Ap. ii. 404. 
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1. Ti-appalamUlya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vlpasd Buddha, 
he was a monkey on the banks of the CandabUlgft, and, having seen the 
Buddha, he offered him three lotuses. Shortly afterwards he fell from a 
rock, died, and was reborn in heaven/ 

^ Ap. i. 277. 

2. Tl-uppalam&llya Thera.— An arahant. The same as (1), except that, in 
this case, the Buddha was Phussa.^ 

^ Ap. i. 291. 

Ti*kapikirapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. He was once a vijjddhara, 
and, having seen the Buddha Sumedha flying through the air, offered him. 
three flowers which remained suspended above the Buddha’s head. He 
was reborn as a deva in a palace in Tavatiipsa called Ka pik&r a/ He is 
probably identical with Uttara Thera.’^ 

1 Ap. ii. 441 ff. > ThagA. i. 241. 

Ti-kUUdnlpupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety*one kappas ago he 
gave three kinkini-Aoweis to Vipassi Buddha/ He is probably identical 
with Cittaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. ii. 433. 2 ThagA. i. 78. 

Ti-campakapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
one kappas ago, he saw a holy recluse under the mountain Vikata, near 
Himava, and offered him three campaka-Howexs} 

1 Ap. i. 227. 

Ti-padumiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara Buddha 
he was garland-maker to the king, and, seeing the Buddha, while on his way 
to the palace, he threw up into the air three lotuses, which formed a canopy 
over the Buddha. Ti-padumiya was reborn as a deva, and owned a palace 
called Mah&vitth&rika, which was three hundred leagues high.^ 

1 Ap. i. 124 £F. 

n-sarapftgamaoiya Thera. — ^An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a householder in Bandhumatl, where he tended his blind parents. 
Being prevented by his parents’ affliction from joining the Order, he re- 
peated the Three Refuges under a monk, named NIsabha, and honoured them 
throughout his life of one hundred thousand years. He was eighty times 
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bom aa king of tbe gods. la this last life he was bom in a rich iamily in 
Uvatthlf and, having heaxd the Buddha preach, became an arahant at the 
age of seventy-seven.^ 

1 Ap.i.74f. 

Ilka Vagga. — ^The eleventh chapter of the ChaJcka Nipata of the Ai^guttara 
Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iii. 445-9. 


TIkaptftki Vagga.— The fifteenth chapter of the Paflcaka Nipdta of the 
A^guttara Nikaya.^ vX TikaQ^i Vagga. 

1 A. iii. 164-74. 


Tika^taki Sutta. — Preached at Tlka^taMvana, on the five ways in which 
a monk gains poise and equanimity, being rid of both that is distasteful 
and that is not.^ 

1 A. iii. 169 f. 


Tlkagtakivana. — A grove in SaketSi evidently identical with Kantaki- 
vana {q.v.), 

Tikapfakivana.— Sec Tikap|akivana. 

Tikapdipupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he saw the 
Buddha SumaAgala in a grove and offered him a tilcaf^i fiower. Forty-six 
kappas ago he was a king named Apilapiya.^ 

1 Ap. i. 201 f. 

Tlkappa. — ^A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha and spoke in praise 
of tevijja brahmins. The Buddha explained to him that the threefold 
lore of the Ariyan disciple was a different and a far nobler thing. The 
brahmin accepted the Buddha as his teacher.^ 

1 A. i. 164 f.; cp. D. i. 73 ff. 

Tlkappa Sutta. — Records the visit of Tlkappa {q.v,) to the Buddha. 

Tikappipupiftilya* — ^An arahant thera. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
bom in heaven, and realising that this was due to the Buddha’s teaching, he 
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offered a flower in the name of Vipaid Bnddha. Seventf-three kappas ago 
he became king foot times under the name of NanMama.^ 

^ Ap. i. 10& 

Tikiediaka Asia. — An arahant. In a previous birth he was a ph3rBician 
of Bandhomatl, and cured Auka, the attendant of VIpasn Buddha. Eight 
kappas ago he was king under the name of Sablipsaiflha.^ He is evidently 
identical with Teklodiakinl Tbera.' 

^ Ap. i. 190. * l%sgA. i. 442. 

TUdcehA Sutta. — On emetics administered by physicians and the corre- 
sponding emetics in the discipline of the Ariyans.^ 

» A. V. 218 f. 

TIkdta.— A river in Himavi, the resort of the Kinnaras/ 

1 J. iv. 438, 439. 


Tiko^am&latittlia. — The Pali name for Trincomali in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. c. 76. 

TikhiQamantL — Brother of Culam-Brahmadatta. He was born while his 
mother, Talati, was living with the brahmin ChamblUp after having killed 
HahfieulanL On discovering his real parentage, he killed Chambi, and, 
having taken the throne, sent for his brother, Culani, who was then in exile, 
and crowned him king/ It is said^ that, later, Culani was displeased be- 
cause Tikhi^amanti ceased to attend at the palace. 

1 J. vL 469, 473. > Ibid., 474. 


Ti^akattha Sutta. — Incalculable is the beginning of samsdra. If a man 
were to collect all the grasses and twigs of Jambudipap the number of his 
mothers would surpass them.^ 


1 S. ii. 178. 


Tlpaku^ldSyaka Thefa.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a servant, and, having been granted a day’s leave by his master, he built 
for the Sahgha a grass hut. As a result, he was bom in Tftvatiipsa after 
death.^ 


1 Ap. i. 270 f. 
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TlfamudhldSyaka Theia. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a hunter. One day, seeing the Buddha llssa (v.Z. Upattosa) in the forest 
near Lambaka, he gave him a handful of grass for a seat. He was soon after- 
wards killed by a lion and was bom in the deva-world.^ The same story is 
given elsewhere* in somewhat different words. 

This Elder is evidently to be identified with Posiya Thera.* 

1 A. i. 280 f. a im., ii. 454 f. » ThagA. i. 97. 

npasanth&raka. — ^Five kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Senftsanadayaka (or Channa) Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 137; ThagA. i. 155. 

Tinasantharadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he was 
a hermit living near a lake in Himava. One day he saw the Buddha 
Tissa and offered him a seat of grass. He was later born among the Nlm- 
minaratl gods. Two kappas ago he was a king, named Higasammata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 121 f. 

Tipa-Sftkiya. — The name given to those Sakiyans who held reeds in their 
mouths in order to escape slaughter when Vltfu^bha massacred the 

S&kiyans.^ 

^ For details see DhA. i. 359. 

Tipasulaka Thera. — An arahant. Many kappas ago he was a house- 
holder, and, seeing a Facceka Buddha on Bhutagapa Mountain, offered him 
a Tirmula flower. Eleven kappas ago he was a king named Dharapiniha.^ 
He is evidently identical with Dhammasavapitu Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 179. a ThagA. i. 216 f. 

Tipasulakachadanlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic on the banks of the Ganges, and meeting Tlssa Buddha 
he offered him ndga and tiv^sula flowers. He was king of the gods twenty- 
five times.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 370 f. 

Tipfuka Jitaka.— See Tindiika Jfttaka. 

1. TitUra Jfttaka (No. 37). — ^There were once three friends, a partridge 
{tiuira), a monkey and an elephant. Discovering that the partridge was 
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the oldest of them, they honoured him as their teacher and he gave them 
counsel. Their conduct came to be called the Ilttirlyarbralunaeariy^ 

The Bodhisatta was the partridge, Moggaffina the elephant, and Sftri- 
putta the monkey. The story was related in reference to the failure of the 
Obabbaggtyas to show due respect to Sariputta. Once, when he visited 
them in company with the Buddha, they refused to provide him with 
lodging, and he had to sleep under a tree.^ 

1 J. i. 217 ff.; ep. Vin. ii. 161; Avadana ii. 17. 


2. Tlttlra J&taha (No. 117). — The Bodhisatta was once a leader of live 
hundred ascetics. One day, a talkative ascetic approached a jaundiced 
colleague who was chopping wood and worried him by giving him directions 
on how to do it. The ill man killed him with one blow of the axe. Soon 
after, a partridge, who used to sing on an anthill near by, was killed by a 
fowler. The Bodhisatta pointed out to his followers how the death of 
both was due to their talking too much. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika» who is identified with the 
chattering ascetic.^ 

1 J. i. 431 f. 


3. Tlttira j&taka (No. 319). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
ascetic, and Rihula a decoy partridge used by a village fowler. When the 
partridge uttered a cry, other partridges would flock to him, and they were 
killed by the fowler. The partridge was filled with remorse, fearing that 
he was doing wrong. One day he met the Bodhisatta who set his doubts 
at rest. The story was told in reference to Rahula's readiness to profit 
by instruction.^ It was related by Moggaliputta-Tlssa to Asoka, to prove 
to him that an action becomes a crime only when performed with bad 
intention.^ 

1 J. iii. 64 fF. * Mhv. v. 264. 


4. Tlttira J&taka (No. 438). — Once in Benares was a famous teacher who 
retired into the forest. Men came from all parts to learn from him and 
brought him many presents. He had in his house a tame partridge, who, 
by listening to the teacher’s exposition, learnt the three Vedas by heart. 
A tame lizard and a cow were given as presents to the teacher. When the 
teacher died, his students were in despair, but were reassured by the 
partridge who taught them what he knew. One day a wicked ascetic came 
to the hermitage and, in the absence of the students, killed the partridge, 

64 
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the yotnig^ lizard and the cow. The partridge had two friends, a lion and 
a tiger, who killed the nratderer. 

The ascetic was Devadatta, the lizard Klslgotaiiil, the tiger MoggaOfllia, 
the lion Sirlpatta, the teacher MaM Kassapa, and the partridge the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Devadatta 's attempts to kill 
the Buddha.* * 

> J. OL 636 f. 


TittiilyapiKmdIta. — The name given to the partridge of the Titflra 
Jitaka* (No. 11). 

* J. iii. 637. 


Tlttlriya-biabiiiaoarlya.--See Tlttira J&taka 


ing the five precepts.^ 


1 MA. i. 276. 


( 1 ). 


It consisted of observ- 


Tlttiriy&brShinail&. — The Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit Taittiriya.^ 

1 I). i. 237. 

nttha Jfttaka (No. 25). — The Bodhisatta was once adviser to the king of 
Benares. One day, another horse was washed in the place reserved for 
the king’s state charger, who, when taken there to bathe, refused to enter. 
The Bodhisatta, divining the reason, directed that the horse should be 
taken elsewhere, and not always bathed in the same spot, adding that 
a man will tire even of the daintiest food, if it never be changed. The 
Bodhisatta was amply rewarded for his skill in reading the horse’s thoughts. 
The story was told in reference to a monk, a disciple of Sariputta. He had 
been a goldsmith and the meditation on impurity, prescribed for him by 
Sariputta, proved impossible for him. He was taken to see the Buddha, 
who asked him to gaze at a lotus in a pond near by. The monk saw the 
lotus fade and, developing insight, became an arahant. He marvelled at 
the Buddha’s power of reading the thoughts and temperaments of others. 
The monk is identified with the state charger and Anuda with the king.^ 

1 J. i. 182 fiF. 

nttha Sutta, — The Buddha examines the three beliefs held by those of 
other sects — ^that whatever is experienced is due to past action, or is the 
creation of a supreme deity, or is uncaused and unconditioned*^ 


1 A.i. 173 ff. 
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ntUiaka. — ^An Ajivaka who gave kuaa graes to Phaflsa Buddha before 
his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BnA. 147. 

Tttfhagftma . — k village, in the south-west of Ceylon,^ where Faiakkama- 
bUia L established a coconut plantation.* 

^ Cv. kxii. 42. ■ Ibid,, xo. 93. 

Tltthagftmarvlhtaa. — vihara in Tltthagfana, the modem Tot^agamuva. 
It was erected by Vljayabihu IV. and restored by ParakkamaUUiu IV.^ 

^ Cv. xo. 88; Ov. Trt. ii. 208, n. 2. 

Titthamba . — k Damila general of Ambatltthaka, who was conquered by 
DuffhagSma^i after a four months’ sicge.^ Dutthagamai^i deceived 
Titthamba by promising to give him his mother in marriage. 

1 Mhv. XXV. 8; MT. 473. 

TlttMWma. — A monastery built by Pa^^uk&bhaya for the use of non- 
Buddhist monks. It was near the ihcasusana in Anoradhapura. Vattft- 
gSmapi demolished it and built on its site the Abbayagiri-vlhSra.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 42, 83. 

TltthlySlima. — A monastery of the heretics, near Jetavana.^ 

1 J. ii. 415, 416; iv. 187, 188; ThigA. p. 68. 

Tidasa.— A name given to T&vatiqiS^ the inhabitants being called 
Tldasi.* The Tidasa devas are spoken of as being full of glory.* 

^ J. iii. 357, 413; vi. 106; v. 20, 360. * S. L 234. 

Tidlva . — k name given to Tivatiipsa.* See also Tiri^vaeeba (3). 

1 J. iv. 322, 450; v. 14, 15. 

TldlvSdlllbllfi.— A name given to Sakka (q.v.). 

Tlntaabakola. — region, thirty leagues in extent, near the spot where 
the stream from the Anotatta falls from a height of sixty leagues. The 
soil, being constantly sprinkled by the drops of water, is extremely soft 
and plastic and clay was obtained from there for the building of the MMl k 
Ihepa.* 


< MT. 516. 
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TliitlQlka. — village granted by Mahiniga to the HaUvlhba.^> It 
was once the headquarters of BftthAslva.* It evidently contained a tank 
which was restored by Paiakkamab&hu I.* 

1 Cv. xli. 96. > Ibid., xliv. 126. » Ibid., Ixviii. 47. 

Tinduka. — watcher of corn {yavapdlaka), who gave grass for his seat 
to Kopagamana Buddha/ 

1 BuA. 214. 

Tinduka J&taka (No. 177). — The Bodhisatta was once the leader of eighty 
thousand monkeys. Near their dwelling place was a village where grew 
a tinduka tree, whose sweet fruits were eaten by the monkeys. But the 
people came and built a village near the tree and the monkeys could no 
longer take the fruit. One night, when the villagers were asleep, they 
crept up to the tree and began eating the fruit. A villager gave the alarm 
and the monkeys were in great danger of being slain when dawn came. 
But the Bodhisatta comforted them and kept them in good humour until 
they were rescued by his nephew, Senaka, who set fire to the village, dis- 
tracting the attention of the people, thus allowing the monkeys to escape. 
The story was related in illustration of the Bodhisatta's sagacity.^ Senaka 
is identified with Hah&n&ma the Sakyan. v.l. Tl^jiuka. 

1 J. ii. 76 f. 

Undukakandara. — A cave outside Rajagaha where lodgings were provided 
for visiting monks.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 169. 

Undukadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a monkey who saw Slddhattha Buddha and gave him and his monks tinduka 
fruits to cat. Fifty-seven kappas ago he became king, under the name of 

Upananda.' 

» Ap. i. 200 f. 


Tlndnlni.phAl.iiay*lra Theta. — ^An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha VessabhO. and gave him tinduka fruit to eat.^ 

1 Ap. i. 281. 

Tliidukkliftnu-paribmah&rilina.— A dwelling of Paiibbftjakas, near 
VeeUi. It was the residence of FSfhlkaputta.^ 


» D. iiL 17. 
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TIiNk — A Vannl chieftain of Ceylon, subdued by Bhuvanekabihu 1.^ 

1 Cv. xc. 33. 


Tipallalfhamiga Jitaka (No. 16). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a 
stag, leader of a herd of deer. RSllula was his sister's son and was entrusted 
to him, that he might learn the deer's tricks." The young stag followed 
his instruction diligently and one day, being caught in a net, he feigned 
death and so made his escape. 

The story was told in reference to Bahula. Once, at the Aggt]avaee- 
tiya, the Buddha, noticing that monks were in the habit of sleeping with 
novices in the preaching-hall after the sermon, he passed a rule making 
this a pdci<%a-oSence. As a result, Bahula could find no lodging and 
spent the night in the Buddha's jakes, not wishing to transgress the rule. 
The Buddha, discovering this, assembled the monks and blamed them for 
their thoughtlessness, for if they thus treated his son, what might they not 
do to the other novices. The rule about lodgings was thereupon modified. 

The story was related to show Rahula’s diligence in following rules.^ 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Slkkhak&ma Jataka,' 

1 J. i. 160 ff.; ep. Vin. iv. 16. » JA. 1876, p. 616. 

Tlpltakalaftkftra,— A monk of Frome in Burma. He enjoyed the 
patronage of SimUttl, king of Burma, but for a time lived in retreat in 
nriyapabbats. Among bis works are the Yasava^fbanavattha and the 
VliuqrilaAkftratiki/ 

^ Sas., p. 106; Bode: op. cit 53 f. 


Tipueullasa.— See Tisucullasa. 

TlputthuUa-vibarae — ^A monastery built by Dftthopatlssa II, as an exten- 
sion to the Abhayaglrivlhara. The Theravftdins objected to it, as the grounds 
lay within their boundary. The king refused to recognise their protest and 
the bhikkhus passed on him the paManikkujjana-kamina?' 

1 Cv. xlv. 29 ff. 

Tlpupphlya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he offered three 
flowers to the Patalh the Bodhi-tree or Vipassi Buddha. Thirty-three 
kappas ago he became king thirteen times under the name of Samantar 
pbUlka.^ 

I Ap. L 136. 
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TIMtoTOiiamana» also called TUokaiiialIa.^Son of PtoakfcamaMBitt ,11.^ 
He was in command of the troops stationed between JambllddOQl and the 
Southern sea and he lived in Mah&vatfhalagSma.* 

^ Cv. Ixzxvii. 16. * Ihid,^ Izzzviii. 20. 


Tbnailda. — monster fish of the deep sea, five hundred leagues in length. 
He eats only seaweed.^ 


I J. V. 462. 


Tlmltlmlfigala, — k fish, one thousand leagues long, living in the deep 
ocean and feeding on seaweed.^ 

1 J. V. 462; NidA. 211. 

Ttmlraplfigala. — fish of the deep sea. He is one thousand leagues long 
and eats only seaweed.^ 

» J. V. 462. 


1. Tlmirapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. He was once an ascetic and 
while walking one day along the banks of the river Candabhfigfi, saw the 
Buddha Slddhattha and scattered over him timira flowers, paying him 
homage. Soon afterwards he was killed by a lion.^ 

1 Ap. i. 126 f. 

2. Tbnlrapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
a Pacceka Buddha walking along the CandabhSga and ofiered him a iimira 
flower.^ 

1 Ap. i. 288 f. 


Timbani.— A chieftain of the Gandhabbas and father of Surlyavaoeast.^ 
He was present at the Mah&samaya.* 

1 D. ii. 266, 268; see also MT. 576. 

* D. ii. 258; see Hopkins: Epic Mplhology, s.v, Tumburo. 

Tlmbaruka.— A Farlbbajaka who visited the Buddha at S&vatttii and 
discussed with him the origin of pleasure and pain. The Buddha explained 
to him how ignorance was at the root of all conditioned existence. It 
it said that Timbaruka became a follower of the Buddha.^ 


1 6. ii.20f. 
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Tfmbandia Sutta.— Records the visit of Tbnbarnks (q,v,) to the Buddha. 

Tlmhanitttttia. — pond at which sacrifices were offered,' 

1 J. ▼. 388» .389. 

Tlyaggala. — lake in HimavA' The river fiowing from the eastern side 
of Anotatta^ after having travelled along a rocky bed for sixty leagues, 
falls through the air for a distance of sixty leagues, on to the rock Tiyag- 
gala. The column of water is three gavutas in width and, as a result of 
the impact, the rock is hollowed out into a lake, the TlyaggatopokUiaraQl, 
fifty leagues wide.* 

1 J. V. 415; DA. i. 164. a SNA. ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; UdA. 302, etc. 

Tiraqislya Thera. — ^An arahant. In a previous birth he was a hermit. 
He saw the Buddha Siddhattha and spoke verses in praise of him, extolling 
his lustre as surpassing that of the sun and of the moon. Sixty-one kappas 
ago he was a king named Hi^tfldhara.' 

» Ap. i. 256 f. 

TiraoGhlka. — A N aga maiden, sister of Mahodara. Her son was Cii}odara.' 

1 Wf, 104. 

TirlKkaiiappeia. — A locality in South India.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 302; Ixxvii. 72, 82. 

Tiripaveli. — A district in South India.' 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 143, 288; Ixxvii. 42, 91. 

Tlripp&laru. — A locality in South India.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 309, 312. 

TirlpiittQru. — A place in South India.^ 

» Cv. Ixxvii. 16, 20. 

Tlrimalakka. — A village in South India.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 51, 52. 

IMvdaunlMma.— A place in South India.* 

1 Cv. Ixxvi 238, 266, 276. 
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1. Tiritavaooto. — The Bodhisatta bom as a brahmin in See the 
ntltavaeeha Htaka. 

2. Tbitavaccha.— A setthi of Arit|hapiiia, father of Ummadanfl.^ He 
is also called 

1 J. V. 210, 211. • im.. 216; ThigA. i. 192. 

3. Tlritavaceha. — A brahmin, purohita of CSandappaJJota and father of 
MaM Kaccana. His wife was CSandapadumi/ vl, Tldivavaccha. 

^ Ap. ii. 465; ThagA. i. 485. 


Tirltavaecha Jataka (No. 259). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
in Kasl named Tlritavaocha and after the death of his parents he became an 
ascetic. The king of Benares, fleeing from his enemies, arrived at Tirlt»- 
vaccha*8 hermitage, riding on an elephant. Looking for water but finding 
none, he let himself down into the hermit’s well but was unable to get out 
again; the hermit rescued him and showed him every hospitality. Later 
the hermit visited the king, now restored to the throne, and was given a 
dwelling place in the royal park. The courtiers were inclined to be jealous 
of the attentions paid to the hermit, but the king told them of the incident 
in the forest and they acknowledged the hermit’s claim to honour. 

The story was told in reference to Ananda having received five hundred 
robes from the women of Pasenadi’s palace. s,v, Ananda. The king is 
identified with Ananda.^ 

» J. ii, 314 flF. 

Tlrltavacchagama.— See Mllinda. 

Tiri(ivaceha.— See Tlritavaceha (2). 

Tlroku44A Sutta.— One of the five suttas included in the Khuddakapiflia. 
Departed spirits haunt their old dwelling places and their compassionate 
kinsmen should bestow on them in due time, food, drink, etc. and also give 
gifts to the monks in their name. Thus will they be happy.^ The Sutta 
was preached on the third day of the Buddha’s visit to Rijagaha. On 
the previous night, Petas had made a great uproar in Bimbiaiia’s palace. 
In the time of Phussa Buddha, they had been workmen entrusted with the 
task of distributing alms to the Buddha and his monks, but they had been 
negligent in their duties and had appropriated some of the gifts for them- 

^ Kbp.» p. 6. 
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selves. As a result, they su^ffered for a long period in purgatory and became 
Petas in the time of Kassapa Buddha. Kassapa told them that in the 
future, BlmbisSra, who had once been their kinsman, would entertain the 
Buddha Gotama and make over the merit to them. They had long waited 
for this occasion and when Bimbisara failed to fulfil their expectations, they 
made great outcry. 

The Buddha explained this to Bimbisara, who thereupon gave alms in 
the name of the Petas, thus making them happy. It was on this occasion 
that the Sutta was preached.^ 

* KhpA, 202 ff.; ep. PvA. 19 fiF. 

TilaguUa.— A village in the Dakkhlpadesa of Ceylon. It is mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Vijayabahu I.^ Attached to it was a 
tank.‘ 

* Cv. Iviii. 43. * /6*rf., Ixviii. 44; Cv. Trs. i. 206, n. 1. 


Tilamutfhi Jitaka (No. 252).— Brahmadatta, son of the king of Benares, 
was sent to Takkaslla to study. One day, when going to bathe with his 
teacher, he ate some white seeds which an old woman had spread in the 
sun to dry. He did this on three different days ; on the third day the woman 
reported him to the teacher and he was beaten. When Brahmadatta 
ascended the throne, he sent for the teacher, wishing to avenge this insult 
by killing him. The teacher did not come until the king had grown older, 
but when he did arrive, the sight of him so rekindled the king s :diatred, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. But the teacher spoke to him, 
telling him that if he had not been corrected in his youth, he would today 
be a highway robber. Convinced that the teacher's action had been due 
to a desire for his welfare, Brahmadatta asked his forgiveness and showed 
him all honour. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who showed resentment when 
advised.^ 

1 J. ii. 277-82. 

TUamutfhld&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a handful of tila seeds to the Buddha, who, reading his thoughts, 
appeared before him in a mind-created body. Sixteen kappas ago be was 
a king named Nandlya.^ 

1 Ap. i, 236. 

TllavatfllU.— A canal which fed the MapiUra tank.^ 

I Cv. lx. 63. 
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nhriouiagaii.— The residence of CUadva.^ 

^ So DA. (HewavitAroe edn.) ii. 641, but P.T.S. odn. (ii. 883) haa Lokattira. 

TUokanandana.— A garden laid out in Pulatthlpuia by ParaUnnia- 
bthul.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiz. 8. 


TOokamallae— See Tlbhuvanamalla. 

TQokasimdari. — KftllAga princess, the second queen of Vljayabihu L 
She later became his chief queen and had five daughters — Subhaddi, 
SumitO, Lokanfitha, Ratn&vali and Rupavatl— ^nd a son, VikkamabUiu.^ 

1 Cv. lix. 29. 

Tlvakka (Tavakka). — ^A village, administered by the brahmins of the 
same name. Here halted the procession bearing the Sacred Bodhi-tree from 
Jambukola to Anuradhapura. The brahmin, Tivakka, probably the head of 
the village, was present at the ceremony of the planting of the Bodhi-tree 
and later, one of the eight saplings from the tree was planted in the village.^ 

^ Mhv. xix. 37, 54, 61; Mbv. p. 162; Sp. i. 100. 

Tlvafika. — An image, probably of the Buddha, installed in the TivaAka- 
ghara in Pulatthlpura by Parakkamabfthu I.^ A similar image was found 
in the Kalyipl-vlhira which was restored by ParakkamabShu II.‘ 

' Cv. Ixxviii. 39. * Ibid., Ixxxv. 66; see Cv. Trs. ii. 105, n. 6. 

Tlvara. — ^The name given to the inhabitants of Mount Vepulla^ then 
known as Pfidnavaqisa, near Rajagaha, in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. 
Their term of life was forty thousand years.^ 

1 S. il 190. 


TisDuda.— See Sihala. 

1. Tlssa. — The seventeenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. Ho was 
bom in the Anomft pleasaunce in Khemaka. His father was* Jfanasaadba 
(v,l. Saccasandha) and his mother Padlimi. He lived the household life 
for seven thousand years, in three palaces — Guhfaala, Nirl (MIrtaa) and 
Hlsabba— and left the world on a horse named Soputtara. For eight 
months he practised austerities and after a meal of milk rice given by the 
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daughter of VbaMt^ of Vlngfana^ he sat on grass given by a yampcHaJea 
named vqitanAgiiiia; he attained Buddhahood under an osana tree. 
He preadbed his first sermon at Tasavafl to Bnhmadeva and ndaya 
(Ddajwia) of Baipsava^ who later became his chief disciples. His 
attendant was S amafiga (Sambhavah his chief patrons being ayiwb al a 
and fflil among men and KUgotam! and Upasinfi among women. His 
chief women disciples were Phussfi and SudattiL His body was sixty 
cubits high and after a life of one hundred thousand years he died at 
Mandfiifima (Sonandfiifima) in SmumdAVntL His body was crematsd 
and a thupa was erected three leagues in height/ 

1 Bu. xviii. 1 fE.; BuA. 188 ff.; J. i. 40. 

2. Tlssae — ^The ninth future Buddha.^ 

^ See Anagasavaipaa, p. 40. 

3. Tissa. — One of the two chief disciples of Vlpassi Buddha/ He was 
the son of the purohita Bandhumafi, and the Buddha’s first sermon was 
preached to him and KbaodA/ 

^ Bu. zx. 28; J. i. 41; D. ii. 4. > BuA. 106. 


4. Tlssa. — One of the two chief disciples of DipaAkara Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. ii. 213; J. i. 29; Mbv. 6. 

5. Tlssa. — ^An agg(Mdvaka of Kassapa Buddha. He was the Buddha’s 
brother and, having renounced the household, became an ascetic. On 
hearing that Kassapa had become Buddha, he visited him but expressed 
great disappointment on discovering that he ate flesh food (dmagaridha). 
The Buddha taught him that dmaganiha was not really flesh but the 
kUesas which corrupt the heart, and he preached to him the Amagandha 
Stttta. Tissa immediately entered the Order and became an aggaadvdka} 
Tissa’s father was born as Subhadda in this age.* 

^ Bu. xzv. 39; SNA. i. 280-2, 293; JD. ii. 4. > Ap. i. 101. 

6. Tlssa. — X monk who was reborn as a Brahma with great iddhi- 
powers. MoggalUna visited him soon after his birth in the Brahma-world 
and asked him questions about devas and Brahmas who were assured of 
salvation.* He was evidently the Tissa mentioned as being present at the 

Mahflsainaya.* 

^ A. iii. 831; iv. 76 ff. 


a D. iL 261; DA. ii. 692. 
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7. Tbsa. — A friend of Hetteyya. They together visited the Buddha at 
Jetavana and, having listened to his teaching, entered the Order. Metteyya 
retired with his teacher into the forest and not long after became an arahant. 
Tissa lived in S&vatthi and when his elder brother died, he went home and 
was persuaded by his relations to return to the lay life. Later, Metteyya, 
passing through the village with the Buddha, during a journey, visited 
Tissa and brought him once more to the Buddha. The Buddha preached 
to them the Tissa-Metteyya Sutta, at the end of which Tissa became a 
Sotapanna, later attaining arahantship.^ 

1 SN., p. 160 f.; SNA. ii. 636 f.; NidA. 184. 

8. Tissa. — The personal name of Metteyya^ friend of Tissa (7). Hetteyya 
was his gotta-nsLme by which he became known.^ In the Sutta Nipata* 
he is called TissarMetteyya. 

1 SNA. ii. 636; NidA. 184- * vb. 814. 

9. Tissa-Hetteyya. — A disciple of B&vari. He visited the Buddha 
with his colleagues and when the Buddha answered his questions, he, 
and his thousand pupils became arahants. Tissa was his persona] name 
and Metteyya that of his clan.' 

1 SN., vs. 1040-2; SNA. ii. 688. 

10. Tissa. — An Elder of Savatthi. He once received a length of coarse 
cloth as a gift and handed it to his sister to be made into a robe. She had 
the cloth pounded and spun into fine yarn and made of it a soft robe-cloth. 
At first Tissa would not accept it but was prevailed upon to do so and had 
it made into a soft robe by skilled robe-makers. He died on the night it 
was finished and, as a result of his fancy for it, was reborn as a louse in the 
robe. After his death, the monks wished to divide the robe but the louse 
started shouting. The Buddha, hearing this by his power of divine 
audience, asked the monks to lay the robe aside for seven days. At the 
end of that period, the louse was reborn in the Tusita world.' 

1 DhA. iii. 341 if. 

11. Tissa. — A monk. When the Buddha declared that in four months 
he would pass away, many monks were greatly excited, collecting in groups, 
not knowing what to do. But Tissa remained aloof, determined to win 
arahantship before the Buddha's death. The others, misunderstanding 
him, reported to the Buddha that Tissa had no love for him, but the Buddha, 
having questioned him, praised his earnestness.' 

1 DhA. ni. 267 f. 
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12. Tiss&i ThOlA. — An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family of 
Riijagaba and, having attained great proficiency in the Vedas, became a 
teacher of five hundred young men. When the Buddha visited Rajagaha, 
Tissa was so struck by his majesty that he joined the Order, later winning 
arahantship. The Theragatha contains verses uttered by him regarding 
certain monks who were jealous of his great renown. 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha, Tissa was an ascetic. Seeing the 
Buddha in aamddhi in a forest-grove, he built over him an arbour of sola 
flowers and for seven days paid him homage.^ 

He is evidently identical with SUaman^plya of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. vv. 163-4; ThagA, i. 272 f. * ii. 431 f. 


13. Tissa. — A raja of Roniva. He was an “ unseen ” ally of Bimbisifa 
and, as such, sent him various gifts. The king sent him in return a painted 
panel on which was depicted the life of the Buddha and a gold plate 
specially inscribed with the Paticcasamuppdda. On seeing these, Tissa's 
mind was filled with agitation and, giving up his title, he came to Rajagaha 
as a monk and lived in the Sappasonfika cave, from there visiting the 
Buddha, and soon afterwards becoming an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a chariot-maker and gave the 
Buddha a stool made of sandalwood. Fifty -seven kappas ago he was four 
times king under the name of Santa (Bhavanimmita).^ He is probably 
identical with Phalakad&yaka of the Apadana 

^ Thag. 97 ; ThagA. i. 190 f. * i. 174. 

14. Tissa Thera. — An arahant. Son of the Buddha’s paternal aunt, 
Amita. He entered the Order and dwelt in a woodland settlement, but 
he was proud of his rank and irritable and captious in his conduct. He 
once came to the Buddha in tears because his colleagues had teased him on 
account of his talkativeness.^ On another occasion, the Buddha, with his 
celestial eye, saw Tissa sleeping with open mouth during the siesta and, 
sending a ray of glory, woke him. Tissa’s heart was filled with anguish 
and when he confessed to his colleagues his mental laziness and distaste 
for religion, they brought him to the Buddha. The Buddha preached to 
him the Tlssa Sutta, at the end of which he became an arahant.* 

In the time of Tlssa Buddha he swept the leaves from the foot of the 
Bodhi-tree. He is evidently identical with Bod hl sa mm ajjaka of the 
Apadana.* 

1 S.ii.282;MA.i.289. 

• Thag. V. 39; but see v. 1162; S. iii. 106 f.; ThagA. i. 106. * Ap. u. 467 f. 
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The Dhammipada Commentary^ calls him Thullatbsa. He entered the 
Order when old and became fat through idleness. , He spent most of his 
time in the Waiting-hall draped in rich robes. Monks, taking him for a 
makaJiheTa, begged the privilege of performing various services for him, 
such as massaging his feet. But when they discovered his attainments, 
they reviled him and he sought the Buddha. The Buddha, however, 
asked him to obtain their pardon for having failed to show them due honour, 
and when he refused, related to him the story of Nftrada and Devala. 

* i. 31 fF. 


15. TIssa — A novice. He was a gatekeeper’s son and, coming with 
some carpenters to Savatthi, joined the Order. He was constantly finding 
fault with the food and other offerings, even those given by Aniihapi^flka, 
and he boasted of the riches enjoyed by his kinsfolk. His colleagues 
made enquiries and, discovering the truth about his antec^ents, reported 
him to the Buddha who preached the Kat&haka J&taka (g.v.) to show his 
similar tendencies in the past.^ Tissa was identified with Katfthaka of 
the Jataka.* 

1 DhA. iii. 367. » J. i. 456. 


16. Tissa. — A monk. He was called KosamblvSs! TIssa. He spent 
the rainy season at KosambI and, on his departure, his supporter gave him 
three robes and other offerings; he, however, refused them saying that he 
had no novice to look after them. The layman immediately gave his son, 
then seven years old, to be his novice. The boy attained arahantship in 
the Tonsure-hall, While on his way to S&vatthi to see the Buddha, 
Tissa accidentally blinded the novice by hitting his eye with a fan at dawn. 
The Elder was filled with remorse and, falling at the boy’s feet, asked 
his pardon. But the answer was that there was no fault to pardon, the 
accident was due to samsdra. When the matter was reported to the 
Buddha he said that such was the nature of arahants. They felt no resent- 
ment. At the end of the discourse, Tissa became an arahant.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 182 ff. 

17. Tissa.— A monk, called Asubhakammlka»Tissa. He is mentioned 
in the Commentaries^ as an example of a good friend, devoted to the con- 
templation of osubAa, association with whom helps one to get rid of lust. 
His teacher was MaMtlssa of Ko|apabbatarVilifira.* 

1 E.g., VibhA. 270. > MT- 563. 
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18. Ttosa. — master of writing {lekhacariya). Even after his death 
he was known by reason of his writing.^ 

^ Mil., p. 70; see J.R.A.8. xii. 169. 


19. Tlsss. — One of the chief lay patrons of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

^ Ba. zi. 26. 


20. Tissa.— A monk known as AiaddhavlpassakarTIssa. While walking 
about he saw a lotus open at the riting of the sun. Immediately afterwards, 
he heard a slave-girl singing; her song told of how men are subject to death 
just as the lotus opens to the sun. Tissa thereupon developed insight and 
became an arahant.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 397. 


21. Tissa. — ^Uncle of Pa^^Ukibliaya. He administered the kingdom 
when his elder brother, Abhaya, gave up the government. He was killed 

byPa^fukibhaya.^ 

1 Mhv. X. 61, 70. 


22. Tbsa. — ^An Elder of Asoka’s time, a disciple of Mataivamna and 
brother of Sumitta. He was the son of a kinnan called Kunti, and his name 
was Tissa Kontiputta. He died of a bite by a venomous insect. Asoka 
was grieved on learning that Tissues death was due to his failure to obtain 
ghee in his illness.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 213 ff. 


23. Tissa-kumara.— Brother of Asoka and his vice-regent. He once 
asked Asoka why monks were not joyful and gay and Asoka, in order to 
teach him the reason, gave him the throne for a week, saying that at the 
end of the week he would be put to death. Tissa then realised that monks, 
who had the constant consciousness of death, could not be merry. 

He later became a monk under Tonaka MahMbammarakkhita and lived 
in the Asok&rftma, where he prevented the murder of the theras by the 
minister sent by Asoka to make the monks hold the uposatha together. 
He became an arahant and, on account of his love of solitude, came to be 
known as Bkavihiriya.^ 

* Thag. w. 637-46; ThagA. i. 603 f.; Mhv. v. 33, 60, 164 flf., 241; SA. lii. 126. 
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24. of Kaly&^I and father of VlhinimahMevl^ His brother 
Ayya-Uttlka entered into an intrigue with the queen and was banished. 
He sent the queen a letter through an attendant to an arahant who was in 
the habit of visiting the palace. This letter fell into the hands of the king 
who suspected the arahant himself, owing to a similarity in his writing to 
that of the intriguer. The king ordered the arahant to be killed and 
cast into the sea. The devas, being offended, caused the sea to overflow 
the land. The total destruction of the country was only averted by the 
king sending his daughter Devi (afterwards Vih&ramahadevi), to sea in a 
golden boat.* 

Tissa’s father was Mutesiva and his grandfather Uttiya.* 

^ Mhv. xxii. 13 ff. 

* The Rasavahini, however, says he was thrown into a cauldron of boiling 
oil; see s.v. TelakatShagAthft. » MT- 431. 

25. Tissa. — A minister of Dutthagimani. When the latter fled from 
Saddhatissa, Tissa joined him and he gave him his own food during the flight. 
But the food was ultimately given to a monk (sec Tissa 26) who accepted 
their invitation to the meal.^ It was probably the mother of this Tissa 
who, we are told,* used a cloth worth one hundred to wipe away the impur- 
ities of her son’s birth, which cloth she afterwards threw out on to the 
Tdlavell road hoping that it might prove useful to a pdmsukulika monk. 

^ For details see Mhv. xxiv. 22 ff.; AA.. i. 365; ■ Vsm., p. 63. 

26. Tissa. — A thera in PiyaAgudipa. He it was who accepted the meal 
given by Dutthagamani while fleeing from his brother.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiv. 25. 

27. Tissa. — A brahmin youth of Rohana who rebelled against Vattagd- 
ma^i in the fifth year of his reign. At that time Damilas invaded Ceylon 
and Yattagama^i sent word to Tiss^ asking him to flght them, and take the 
throne for himself ; Tissa did, but was conquered by them.^ See also Brdh- 
maQa-Tissa. 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 38 if. 


28. Tissa. — A monk of Kambugallaka; he was very learned and helped 
to reconcile Vattag&ma^l and his discontented ministers.^ Later, the 
ministers built several viharas — ^rhe Hulavok&sa, the SUlydriUna, the 
Pabbattrdma and the Uttaratissir&ma--and handed them over to Tissa.* 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 71, 75. * Ibid., 91* 
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29. Tlssa. — minister of Vattagftma^it ; he built the Uttaratiss&rftma.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 91. 


30. Tissa. — Son of lIali&cfL]a and king of Ceylon (9-12 a.d.). He was 
poisoned by his wife AnuU/ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 16 if. 


31. Tlssa. — paramour of Queen Anul&. He was a wood-carrier and 
was therefore called Dfirabhatikap-Tlssa. He reigned for one year and one 
month and built a bathing-tank in the MlAftmeghavaiia. He was poisoned 
by Anulft/ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 22 if. 


32. Tissa. — A monk of the DaKkhifiramay for whom MabSsena built the 
Jetavana-vihara.^ 


^ Mhv. xxxvii. 32» 38. 


33. Tissa. — Younger son of Mahadathika-Mahanaga and brother of 
Amaqi^AgainaQi Abhaya. He was known as Kanirajanu-tissa^ (g.r.). 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 11 ff.; MT. 640. 

34. Tissa. — Nephew of KhaUatanaga and son of Sumanadevi, step-sister 
to the king. With his brotlicrs, Abhaya and Uttara, he conspired to kill 
the king. But the conspiracy failed and they committed suicide.^ 

^ MT. 612. 

35. Tissa. — An artisan (kammdrapxMa), a previous incarnation of SftUya. 
He lived in Hu^fagaAga and receiving one day as wages the flesh of a 
boar, he had it cooked by his wife. When the meal was ready he announced 
alms; the theras Dhammadiniiay Godhiya-Mahatissa, Mahftnaga of Samud- 
davlhara, Mah^nai ra. of KalavalUmaQ^apa, M ahasaAghara k k h ita, D hamm ar 
gutta, Mfth&naga of Bhatiyavafkka and Haliyamahideva appeared to accept 
the alms.^ 

1 MT- 605 f. 

36. Tissa.— A monk resident in Lo^agiri (Lenagiri). He once saw fifty 
monks, on their way to Nigadipa on a pilgrimage, returning from their 
alms-rounds in Mi.hMrhfr a.gi.may with their bowls empty. Asking them to 
wait, he returned in a little while with his bowl of milk rice which proved 

65 
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more than enough for the whole company. Seeing their astoniabmeht, be 
explained that since he had begun to practise the sikSifiya^mma, his 
bowl had never lacked food. 

At the 61 rlbha| 4 anialiapuJ& at CetiyapablMita, Tissa wished to have for 
himself two shawls, the most precious things there. He declared his 
wish in the presence of others and the king, on being informed, determined 
that Tissa should not have them, but every time he put out his hand to 
take the robes, they slipped away, and others took their place. In the 
end the robes were given to Tissa.^ 

1 DA. ii. 534 f.; MA. i. 645. 

37. Tissa.— A thera of Savatthi, better known as Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa. 
He renounced forty crores of wealth and became a monk dwelling in the 
forest. His younger brother’s wife sent five hundred ruffians to kill him. 
He begged them to spare his life for one night and broke his thigh-bone 
with a stone as token that he would not attempt to escape. During the 
night he overcame his pain and, dwelling on his virtues, became an arahant.^ 

1 MA. i. 188 f.; DA. iii. 747; Vsm. 48. 


38. Tissa. — A thera of Saketa. He refused to answer questions, saying 
that he had no time. On being asked, Can you find time to die V* he 
felt ashamed, and going to the lUpikaravalika^ud^vU^ instructed 
monks of varying grades during the rainy season, rousing great enthusiasm 
among the populace by his preaching.^ 

1 MA. i. 350 f.; DA. iii. 1061. 


39. Tissa.— A monk of Ko|apabbata (^.v.). 

40. Tissa. — A minister. The scholiast to the Kapha Jfttaka mentions 
a story of an amacca called Tissa who, in a rage, killed his wife and all his 
retinue and, finally, himself.^ 

1 J. iv. 11. 


41. Tissa. — ^A novice of Faflcaggalaleiia. While travelling through the 
air he heard the daughter of the artisan of Giilgftilia singing, after having 
bathed with her companioxis in a lotus-pond. Being attracted by the 
sound, he lost his power of travelling through the air.^ 

1 MA. i. 353; SNA. i. 70. 
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42. Tbn.— AnoviceofllnailialijUTllli^ He oompUined to lus teacher 
of his distaste for the Order and the latter took him to 

There, with great effort, Tissa built for himself a cave and while lying there 
during the xiight, became an arahant, dying the next day. A thupa called 
the TinapthenHiet^ was erected over his relics and this was stiU m exis- 
tence in Boddbagbosa’s day.^ 

1 UA. L 312 f. 

43. Tiasa.— An attendant of King Saddbdrllssa. The king, wishing to 
eat pheasants, asked Tissa to procure some, having first tested him by 
threatening to have him executed if he refused to kill fowl for the king’s 
table. Tissa, even when led to the executioner’s block, refused to kill 
the birds. The king was thus satisfied that Tissa would not kill plumai^nt f 
for him. The next day, Tissa, seeing a fowler hawking some dead pheasants, 
obtained them for the king * 

i SA. in. 49 ff.; AA. i. 202. 

44. See also Katamotaka-Tlssa, CuUapipdap&tika-Tissa, Dftrubhapfaka- 
IlMa, DevftnampljfaFTissa, Dhanuggaha-Tlssa, NigamarTlssa, Pabbbiravidh 
Tissa, PadbdnakaininikarTissa, PadbanlkarTlssa, Pnnabbasukutumbikar 
putta-nssa, PfitigataF-lissa, Haplk&iakulupaga-Tissa, Habaffssa, Losaka- 
Ttosa, Vaoavislka-Tissa, Saddb&tissa, etc. 

1. Tissa Sutta. — Relates the story of the Buddha’s nephew, Tissa (No. 14), 
who visits the Buddha and complams that the monks abuse him.* 

1 8. u. 282. 

2. Tissa Sutta. — The story of Tissa (No. 14) bemg taken to the Buddha 
because he complamed of distaste for the monk’s life. By means of an 
allegory the Buddha teaches him how he can attam Nidbam, and promises 
to help him to do so.* 

1 8. ni. 106 f. 

3. Tissa Sutta. — ^Moggall&na, hearing the Buddha report a conversation 
between two devatas at Gi]Jhak&^ visits the Brahin& Tissa in order to 
discover if the devas had knowledge of saupadisesa and anupSdiseaa, 

Tissa tells him what he knows and Moggallana describes his visit to the 
Buddha. The Buddha tells him that Tissa had omitted to mention the 
animittavihdn puggaHa, which he then proceeds to explain.* 

‘ A. iv. 77 f.; «p. A. iii 332 f. 
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Tissaka Sutta. — Subrahnift approaclieB the Buddha and speaks of Kafa- 
moraka-Tlssa^ (q,v.). 

1 S. i. 148. 

Tlssadatta. — A thera of Ceylon who had special charge of the Vinaya.^ 
He may be identical with the Tlssadatta mentioned* as being able to preach 
in eighteen different languages, explaining the text of the Tipitaka. On 
one occasion, wishing to salute the Bodhi-tree by means of his iddhi-power, 
he caused it to draw near to him.* 

' Vin. V. 3. * VibhA. 387, 389; MA. i. 234. » Vsm. 403. 

Tissabhutl. — A monk of Ma^^allMma in Ceylon, in the time of King 
Vatfagamani/ He was evidently well versed in the Abhidhamma and it 
is said* that he once explained the Padesavihara Sutta so as to include 
various teachings of the Abhidhamma. 

Once, while on his alms-rounds, he saw something which provoked desire 
in his heart. He immediately returned to his teacher and asked his advice 
as to how to conquer his disease. The teacher sent him to Haliasabgharak- 
khita of Malaya, who gave him the asubhakamniaUhdna. That same night 
Tissabhuti became an arahant at the foot of a sepa^i tree.* 

1 VibhA. 448. a DhsA. 30. * AA. i. 23 f. 

Tissamaharaja.— See Saddhatissa. 

Tlssamaha-vihara. — A monastery in Robapa, founded by Kakavappa- 
Tissa.^ It was also called Tissarama.* It was one of the chief monastic 
establishments in Ceylon and was a place of pilgrimage. Some of the 
Sinhalese chronicles mention that Kakavanna-Tissa built another vihara 
of the same name on the east coast of Ceylon, at the place now known as 
Seruvila, where the Buddha’s frontal bone is deposited. The Mahamegha* 
vanarama is also sometimes called the Tissamabarama,* and Tissarama/ 
Dappula gave to the Tissamaba-vibara the village of Kattika]^bbata.* 

1 Mhv. xxii. 23. 4 174, 179, 203. 

* Ibid; 28. 4 E,g; Mhv. xx. 26. , * Cv. xlv. 69. 

Tissa Metteyya.— See TIsm (7). 

Tlssa-Metteyya Sutta.— Preached to Tissa (7) and his friend Metteyya^ 
at the latter’s request. It deals with the evils that follow in the train of 
sexual intercourse.* 

^ SN., p. 160 f.; SNA. ii. 636 f. 
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TbsarMetteyyarinAQavarpuocU^ — ^The question asked by TIssapMetteyya, 
and the answer given by the Buddha/ 

^ SN., p. 109. 

TissaraKkhi. — The second queen of Asokft; he married her four years 
before his death. She was very jealous of the attention paid by Asoka to 
the Bodhi-tree, and caused it to be killed by means of poisonous thorns.^ 

^ Mhv. xz. 3 ff. 


TissarftJanuuu^APft* — name given to the pavilions erected by Vohiri- 
karTlssa in the HaMvlhira and in Abliayagbl^ 

^ Mhv. zzzvi. 31; Mhv. Trs, 268» n. 3. 

Tfasava4jhamanaka. — A locality in Ceylon, to the east of Anuridbapura/ 
It contained the Mucela-vih&ra and a tank of the same name/ 

^ Mhv. xxzv. 84. * Ibid., xxxvii. 48. 

Tissavasabha.~Probably the name of a Bodhi-tree in AnurUbapura. 
It was surrounded by a stone terrace and a wall, both built by Slrbnogbl^ 
vappa/ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 91 ; Cv. Tra. i. 7, n. 3. 


1. Tissav&pl.— A tank near Anuradbapura, probably built by Devanam- 
piyatissa/ It seems to have been customary for the king to take a cere- 
monial bath in the Tissavapi, after his coronation festival/ and, on this 
occasion, the Lamfaaka pnas formed the king’s bodyguard.^ The road from 
Mablyabgama to Anurftdbapura lay along the edge of the Tissavapi.^ 

^ Mhv. zz. 20. ^ See, e.g., Mhv. zxzv. 16, 38. 

^ ]S.g,, Mhv. xzvi. 7; xxzv. 38; MT. ^ zzzvi. 69* 

646. ! 


2. Tlssav&pl. — A tank in the neighbourhood of Mabdg&ina^ built by 
I}anSga/ 

^ Mhv. zzxv. 32. 


Tissa-YlhSia. — A monastery in Nftgadipa round which VobdiakapTissa 
built a wall.^ 


^ Mhv. zzzvi. 36. 
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1. Tbsft. — ^One of the chief women disciples of Buddha.^ 

1 J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 31. 

2. Ttasa.-— An arahant Theri belonging to a SSkyan family of Kapilavatfhu. 
She became a lady of the Bodhisatta's court, but later renounced the world 
with HlAiiiaJ&pati Gotamii and practised insight. One day the Buddha 
appeared before her in a ray of glory and uttered a stanza, at the conclusion 
of which she became an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. 4; ThigA. 11. 

3. Tissft. — An arahant Then, her story being similar to that of Tissft (2).^ 

1 Thig. 6; ThigA. 12 f. 

4. Tbsfi. — An upasikd mentioned, together with her mother Tiss&ysinftt&y 
in a list of pious women disciples.^ 

1 A. iv. 348; AA. u. 791. 

5. Tissa.— A rival of Matta (g.v.)." 

1 Pv. ii. 3; PvA. 82 f. 

6. T1S8&, — A nun of Ceylon, specially proficient in the Vinaya.' 

1 Dpv. xviii. 30. 

7. Tlssa,— Wife of Mahinda who was brother of Sena n. Tissa was a 
daughter of Klttaggabodhi and was the sister of SaAgll& and KittL She 
had a daughter, also called Safigha.‘ 

1 Cv. 1. 60. * Ibid; li. 16. 

8. TIssfi.— Daughter of King Kassapa IV, and queen of Udaya 

1 Cv. fi. 94. 

9. Tissa, — ^Daughter of ^ssapa, who afterwards became Kassapa V. (?) 
and wife of Kassapa IV.^ 

» Cv. Ui. 2. 

1. Tissdrima,--Name given to the fiUifimeghavanftiAin^ also 

to nssamahftrama (g.v.).* 

^ Mhv. XV. 174, 179, 203. 


I /6fd., xxiL 28. 
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2. Tl88M]iia.--A nunnery in AniirUhapuia» built by Kassapa IV. The 
nuns of Tissarama were entrusted with the care of the Bodhl-tree and of the 
Maricavatfl-vibira.^ 

^ Cv. lii. 24. 


Ttpimakkulagima. — A village in the Malaya country in Ceylon, not far 
from Pulatthipura/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 284. 301. 

TIrltara. — A Tamil usurper who succeeded Khuddap&rlnda on the throne. 
Two months after his accession he was killed by Dh&tusena.^ 

1 Cv. zxxviii. 32. 

Hsuoullasa. — A village, probably in East Ceylon.^ vX Tipueullasa. 

1 Cv. xlv. 78. 

TuAgabhaddd. — A canal branching off from the Dakkhi^a sluice in the 

Parakkamasamudda/ 

^ Cv. Ixzix. 45. 

Tuftha. — A lay disciple of Ratika who died and was reborn in the 
Suddhivftsa, there to attain Nibbana.' 

J S. V. 358; D. ii. 92. 

Tutthl Sutta. — In order to get rid of dissatisfaction, want of self-posses- 
sion, and desire for much, one should cultivate the opposite qualities.^ 

^ A. iii. 448. 

Tlip^ila. — Brother of the courtesan KilL He was a ne'er-do-well, and 
Kali, having helped him with money which he proceeded to squander, 
refused to give him any more. But a patron of Kali, seeing his condition, 
gave him his clothes on entering Kali's house — it being the custom for those 
who patronised a courtesan, to be provided with clothes during their stay 
in her house — ^and had to walk away naked.^ 

1 J. iv. 248 f. 

Topdlkl J&taka (No. 388). — ^The Bodhisatta was once bom as a pig and 
had a brother. They were adopted by an old woman of a village near 
Benares and were called MabfttupPa and CuIlatUQ^. The woman 
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loved them like her own children and refused to sell them, but, one day, some 
lewd men made her drunk and she agreed to sell Cullatu](tdll3'* When 
CullatuodilS' discovered this, he ran to his brother, but the latter preached 
to him how it was the fate of pigs to be slaughtered for their flesh ; he should, 
therefore, meet his death bravely. All Benares heard the Bodhisatta's 
preaching, and flocked to the spot. The king adopted the pigs as his sons 
and Mahatundila was appointed to the seat of judgment. On the king’s 
death, he wrote a book of law for the guidance of future generations. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was in constant terror 
of the thought of death. The monk was identified with Cullattu[idila.^ 

It is said‘ that the lewd men were identical with the Bhaddavaggly&. 
Having heard Mahatundila preach the five precepts, they observed them for 
sixty thousand years, hence their attainment of arahantship as in their 
last birth. 

Mahatun^ila’s preaching is referred to as the Tundilovada. 

1 J. iii. 286 ff. * DhA. i. 83. 

Tuoohapothlla.— See Pothlla. 


Tudigima.— The residence of Subha Todeyyaputta.^ 

^ AA. ii. 654; MA. ii. 802. See Todeyya. 


Tudu. — A thera. He was the teacher of CuUa Kokallka and, having 
become an Anagaml, was born as a Pacceka Brahma in the Brahma-world. 
When Kokalika was grievously ill, Tudu visited him and exhorted him to 
put his trust in Sariputta and Moggallana. But Kokalika refused to accept 
his advice and drove him away.^ 

1 S. i. 149; A. v. 171; J. iv. 246; AA. ii. 862; SA. i. 167 f.; SNA. ii. 476. 


Tumbarakandara.— A forest between Upatlssag&ma and Dvaraiiiap4A- 
laka/ 


1 Mhv. X. 2; MT. 280. 


TumbarnmUaka. — One of the malakds of the Cetiyapabbata. The first 
upsampadd was held there by Hahinda, when HahSarlffha and the others 
received the upasampadd} 

^ Mhv. xvi. 16. 
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TuUUrata Sutta. — ^Few are they that abstain from cheating with scales 
and measures ; many are they that do not/ 

1 S. V. 473. 

TuUdhira. — mountain in the village of VIhiiavftpi/ It was in 
Rohapa^ and the vihara on it was the residence of Mahapaiinnuij the reciter 
of the ntakas, from whom I]aDfiga heard the Kapl Jitaka.‘ There was 
also, probably, a village of the same name as the mountain, for it is men- 
tioned* as having been given by Aggabodhl IV. for the maintenance of the 
Padhamghura built by him. 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 90. * xxxv. 30. • Cv. xlvi. 12. 


Tuvataka Sutta. — The fourteenth sutta of the At^hakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was one of thf> auttas preached at the MaUisainaya. It deals 
with the qualities a monk should cultivate in order to attain emancipation.^ 
It is explained in the Maha Niddesa.* It is considered specially fitted for 
saddhdoaritas? 

1 SN., pp. 179 ff.; SNA. ii. 562 flf, * ii. .339 ff. » NiclA. 223. 

Tuvaradayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
hunter who, having seen some monks in the forest, gave them a tuvara (?).' 

I Ap. i. 222. 

Tuvar&dhipatlvel&ra. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 138, 315; Ixxvii. 67. 


1. Tusita. — One of the palaces occupied by Kopagamana Buddha in his 
last lay life.^ 


^ Bu. xxiv. 18. 


2. Tusita. — The fourth of the six deva worlds.^ Four hundred years of 
human life are equal to one day of the Tusita world and four thousand 
years, so reckoned, is the term of life of a deva born in Tusita.® Sometimes 
Sakadagamins (e.^., Purapa and Isidatta) are bom there.® It is the rule 
for all Bodhisattas to be born in Tusita in their last life but one ; then, when 
the time comes for the appearance of a Buddha in the world, the devas of 
the ten thousand world systems assemble and request the Bodhisatta to 

' ^ A. iii. 348; v. 138; also DhA. i. 129; 

; UdA. 149.277. 


^ A. i. 210, etc. 

* /6fd.. 214; iv. 261, etc. 
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be bom among men. Great rejoicings attend the acceptance of this reqneisit.^ 
Gotailia’sname, while in Tusita, was SetaketOf^ and the Bodhisatta Metteyya 
(g.v.), the future Buddha, is now living in Tusita under the name of Nafha- 
deva. The Tusita world is considered the most beautiful of the celestial 
worlds, and the pious love to be bom there because of the presence of the 
Bodhisatta.* Tusita is also the abode of each Bodhisatta's parents.^ 
The king of the Tusita world is Santiudta ; he excels his fellows in ten 
respects — ^beauty, span of life, etc.* Among those reborn in Tusita are also 
mentioned Dhammltai An&thapl^dlka, MalllMl, the thera Tissa (Tbsa 10), 
MahMhana and Dutthag&mani.* The Tusita devas are so-called because 
they are full of joy {tyttha-haUhdti Timtd)}^ 

The inhabitants of Tusita are called Tusita. They were present at the 
Mahasamaya.^^ 

^ A. ii. 130; iv. 312; DhA. i. 09 f.; | the Bodhisatta Metteyya is called the 
J. i. 47 f. I chief of TusIta. 

* Sp. i. 161. • Mhv.xxzii.72f. ' • For particulars see s.v. 

’ DhA. i. 110. w VibhA. 619; NidA. 109. 

® A. iv. 243; but see Cv. lii. 47, where i D. ii. 161. 


Tustti. — The inhabitants of the Tusita world. See Tuslta (2). 


TeUcchakari (^kani) Thera. — He was the son of the brahmin Subandhu, 
and was so-called because he was brought safely into the world with the 
aid of physicians. When Tekicchakarl was grown up his father, by his 
wisdom and policy, incurred the jealousy and suspicion of Capakka, minister 
of Candagutta^ who had him thrown into prison. Tekicchakarl, in his 
fright, fled, and, taking refuge with a forest-dwelling monk, entered the 
Order and dwelt in the open air, never sleeping and heedless of heat and 
cold. MSra, in the guise of a cowherd, tried to tempt him, but he developed 
insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of Vlpassi Buddha he was bom in a physician’s family and 
cured a monk, named Asoka, and many others. Eight kappas ago he was 
a king named Sabbosadha,^ He is probably identical with Tiklechaka of 
the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. 384.6; ThagA. i. 440 f. M. 190. 


.T6kula (?). — A thera who, with his brother Tamelu, asked from the 
Buddha permission to translate the Buddha’s teachings into Sanskrit.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 130. 
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Tottotga. — locality in South India.^ 

» CV. Ixxvi. 288; Ixxvii. 67. 

TeJasL — One of the messengers employed by Kttvora.^ 

> D. iii. 201. 

Teiodliw. — A disciple of TIhdaiguru and author of a tiha on the Failtta,^ 

1 Sis., p. 116. 

TennavalUqipalla. — A Dami}a chief, ally of KnlasAhan.* 

* Ct. IxztL 222, 231. 

TeMllttlk»4a^.— Three brothers, UravetapKassapa, Gayi-Kassi^ and 
Nadl-Kaanpa. For their story see s.v. Uruvela-Kassapa. 


Temlya. — The name of the Rodhisatta in the Mtigapakkha Jttaka {q.v.) 
He was so called because on the day of his birth there were great rains 
throughout the kingdom and he was Itom wet.‘ 

» J. vi. 3. 

Temlya JStaka.— See Hiigapakklia JStaka. 


Tela.— One of the ambassadors sent by Devinunplyatlsm to Asoka.* 
v.l. Halla. 

» MT- 302. 

Telakatihag&thi.— A Pali poem of eighty-eight stanzas supposed to have 
been lettered by Kalyipiya Thera on being thrown into a cauldron of 
boiling oil by King Kalya^i-Tissa (Tissa 24), who suspected him of having 
been accessory to an intrigue with his queen/ 

^ For details see P.L.C. 162 f. 


TdakandarlU. — k pious and generous woman, who gave ghee in large 
quantities to monks. She is mentioned in a story illustrating how monks 
will sometimes boast of their patrons.^ 

1 VbhA. 483; Vsm. 27. 
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TelaUnl Theta. — ^An arahant. He was a brahmin of Uvatihlf older than 
the Buddha. Having become a wandering recluse he went about ques- 
tioning recluses and brahmins, but not finding satisfaction. One day he 
heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and became an arahant.^ 

1 Thag. 747-68; ThagA. ii. 24 ff. 

Telagima. — canal, the revenue from which was given by Aggabodhl 
IX. to the monks for their rice gruel.^ 

1 Cv. xlix. 89. 


Telapakkanijjhara. — A weir forming part of the irrigation work scarried 

out by PftrakkamabShu I.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxix. 66. 


Telapatta Jfitaka (No. 96). — The Bodhisatta was once the youngest of 
one hundred sons of the king of Benares. He heard from the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who took their meals in the palace, that he would become king 
of TakkasIK if he could reach it without falling a prey to the ogresses who 
waylaid travellers in the forest. Thereupon, he set out with five of his 
brothers who wished to accompany him. On the way through the forest 
the five in succession succumbed to the charms of the ogresses, and were 
devoured. One ogress followed the Bodhisatta right up to the gates of 
Takkasila, where the king took her into the palace, paying no heed to the 
Bodhisatta’s warning. The king succumbed to her wiles, and, during the 
night, the king and all the inhabitants of the palace were eaten by the ogress 
and her companions. The people, realising the sagacity and strength of 
will of the Bodhisatta, made him their king. 

The story was related in reference to the Janapada-Kalya^l Sutta (q-v,). 
The monks said it must be very bard not to look at a janapada-kalydni, 
but the Buddha denied this and related the above story 

The Jfttaka seems also to have been called the Takkasilfi J&taka.^ 

1 J. i. 393 ff. » Itnd., 470. 

Telappani}!.— A village near UJjeni. When Mahi Kaceana went there 
on his way to Ujjeni, a poor girl of noble family, seeing him return empty- 
handed from his alms-round, invited him into her house, cut of! her beauti- 
ful. hair, sent a slave-girl to sell it, and with the price of it gave alms to 
Kaccana, keeping herself out of sight. The Elder sent for her, and, at 
the sight of him, her hair grew as before. Cap^ppaJJoto, hearing of the 
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incident, sent for her and made her his queen. She gave birth to a son 
called, after his maternal grandmother, GopUa, and his mother thereafter 
came to be called GopUainit&^ 

1 AA. i. 117 f. 

Telamakkhlya Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he rubbed 
oil on the vedikd of Slddhattha Buddha^s Bodhi-tree. Twenty-four kappas 
ago he was a king named SucehavL^ 

^ Ap. i. 230 f. 

Telav&h&.— A river in the Serivara|pia» and near Andhapura.^ 

i J. i. 111. 

Telov&da Jataka (No. 246). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin ascetic. 
He came to a village for alms and was invited by a wealthy brahmin who, 
after having given him food with fish, tried to annoy him by saying that the 
fish had been killed specially for him. The Bodhisatta said that he himself 
was entirely free from blame. 

The story was related in reference to Nigantha Nathaputta who sneered 
because the Buddha had consented to eat at the house of the general Siha. 
The wealthy brahmin is identified with Nathaputta.^ 

1 J. ii. 262 f. 

Tevijja Sutta. — The thirteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya, preached to 
Vasettha and Bharadvaja who visited the Buddha at Hanasfikata. The 
Buddha points out the futility of the belief that a mere knowledge of the 
Three Vedas leads to the attainment of reunion with Brahma. Such imion 
can, however, be attained only by the practice of the four Brahma-viharas.^ 

1 D. i. 236-53. 

Tevijja-Vacchagotta Sutta.— The Buddha visits Vaoehagotta at the Pa- 

ribhajakarama in Vesall and tells him that he is called Tevijja (knower 
of the threefold lore) because he has knowledge of his former existences, 
possesses the divine eye, and has knowledge of the destruction of the 
amvas} 

1 M. i. 481 S. 

Tesakupa Jataka (No. 521). — Once upon a time, the king of Benares had 
no heir, but finding three eggs in a nest — an owTs, amynah’s, and a 
parrot’s — ^he brought them, and when they were hatched out, adopted the 
birds as his children, giving them the names of Vessantaia, KupfalinI and 
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Jmbllka* When they had grown up in the houses of the courtiers who had 
charge of them^^ the king had them summoned one by one, and asked them 
for advice as to how a king should reign. Each admonished the king in 
eleven stanzas, and, at the suggestion of the admiring populace, they were 
given respectively the ranks of general, treasurer, and commander-in- 
chief. When the king died, the people wished to make Jambuka king, but, 
having inscribed rules of righteousness on a golden plate, he disappeared into 
the forest. 

The story was related in reference to the admonitions delivered by the 
Buddha to the king of Kosala. The king of the past was Ananda, Eun^lin! 
was Uppalavanfi, Vessantara, S&riputta and Jambuka the Bodhisatta.^ 

The verses uttered by Jambuka are often quoted.* 

^ J. V. 109-26. * E,g,, J. i. 177; vi. 94. 

Topja m ft n a. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kolasekhara. He had a moun- 
tain fortress where Eulasekhara once lay in hiding, and his wife had three 
brothers, all of whom helped him. He owned the villages of Tirimalakka 
and Kattala.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 137, 316; Ixxvii. 1, 32, 39, 61, 74. 

Topffpara. — A locality in South India.^ Geiger* takes the name to be 
that of two villages, Toj^ji^i and Para. 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 236; Ixxvii. 81. ■ Cv. Trs, ii. 84, n. 3. 

Tondlrlya. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kttlasekhara. He was slain by 

LaAkapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 181 f. 

1. Todeyya. — A. Mahasala brahmin, mentioned in a list of eminent 
brahmins gathered together at Icchanaftkala and Manasakafa.^ Buddha- 
ghosa says* that his permanent residence was at Tudigama; hence his name. 
He was, very probably, the father of Subha, who is called Todeyyaputta.* 
Subha's father was, we know, chaplain to Fasenadi and, though exceedingly 
rich, was a great miser; after death he was bom in his own house as a dog 
of whom Subha was very fond. When the Buddha visited Subha the dog 
barked, and the Buddha chided it, addressing it by the name of Todeyya. 

Subha was greatly offendhd but the Buddha proved the identity of the 
dog by getting him to show Subha some of his father's buried treasure. The 
dog was later bom in hell.* 

1 D. i. 236; Sn., p. 116. 

* BA. U. 399; AA. ii. 664. 


> MA. ii 802. 

« Ibid., U. 901^ f. 
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There was in a Mango-grove belonging to the Todeyya- 

brahmins.* A Todeyya-brahma^ was also the owner of the Mango-grove at 
Kimapfi** ^he Anguttara Nikaya^ mentions the pupils of the Todeyya- 
brahmin speaking ill of E|eyya because the latter followed the teachings of 

RSmaputta. 

» M. ii. 210. ® S. iv. 121. ’ A. ii. 180. 

2. Todeyya. — A disciple of BivarL^ He visited the Buddha, and his 
questions, with the answers given by the Buddha, are given in the Todeyya- 
m&pava-puocha.^ He became an arahant.* 

1 S., vv. 1006. » Ibid., 1088-91. » SNA. ii. 697. 

Todeyyag&ma. — A village between Savatthi and Benares. It contained 
the shrine of Kassapa Buddha, which was honoured even in the present 
age. The Buddha once visited it in the company of Ananda/ 

1 DhA. iii. 250 f. 

Tobbalandgapabbata.— A locality in Rohana. There Mahaflakandga 

erected a vihara.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 125. 

Tomplya.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 144. 

Toyav&pi. — A tank, one of the irrigation works of Parakkaiwabihu 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 46. 

Tonpavatthu.— A locality in Kosala, between Sftvatthi and Stketa. 
Pasenadi once stopped there and visited Khemi, who lived there.* 

1 S. iv. 374. 

Tolaka-vlhara. — k monastery in Rohapa near which ViharamahSdevi 
landed after she was cast into the sea at Kalyipi.* 

i MT. 431 (see n. 7). 


Th. 

Thapatayo Sutta. — The royal chamberlains, Isidatta and Puripa, staying 
at SSdhuka, hear that the Buddha is in the village and, waiting for him, 
follow him till he sits down under a tree. They tell him of their joy that he 
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is staying near them. They are proud in telling him that in spite of the 
temptations placed in their way in the performance of their duties, they are 
free from thoughts of lust. The Buddha tells them they are possessed of 
the four qualities of Sotapannas and should, therefore, be thankful for their 
good fortune.^ 

1 S. V. 348 ff. 


Thambiropaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In the past he set up a flagstaff 
over the cetiya of Dhammadasi Buddha and, climbing to the top of it, 
decked it with jasmine flowers. Ninety-four kappas ago he became king 
sixteen times, under the name of Thupaslkha.^ 

He is probably identical with Paripuppaka Thera.‘ 

1 Ap. i. 171. * ThagA. i. 190. 

Tha]ayuru.~See Athalayuru. 

1. Thullakotthita. — A township in the Kuru country. It was the birth- 
place of Ratthapala, and it was there that the Buddha stayed during a tour 
among the Kurus.^ It received its name from the fact of its granaries 
being always full {thuUakoUham, farifu^i(f4ikoUhdgwrar^^^ It had plenteous 
crops.* 

^ M. ii. 54; ThagA. ii. 30; AA. i. 144. ^ MA. ii. 722; also Avadana S. ii. 118. 

2. Thullakotthita. — A city in the time of Narada Buddha, who preached 
there to Bhaddasala and Vijitamitta> afterwards appointed as his chief 
disciples.^ 

1 BuA. 154. 


ThuUa-Tissa.— See Tissa (14). 

ThuUa-Tissa. — A nun. She was present when Maha-Kassapa, in the 
company of Ananda, visited the nuns and preached to them. She expressed 
resentment that Kassapa should dare to preach in the presence of Ananda. 
It was, she said, “ as if the needle-pedlar should try to sell a needle to the 
needle-maker."" Ananda afterwards asked Kassapa to ignore Tissa's 
outburst, but she later left the Oidex.^ 

^ S. ii. 215 ff. 


ThuUarNandi. — A nun, one of four sisters who all joined the Order, the 
others being Nandif Mandavatl and SundarinandS. Thulla-Nanda appears 
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to have had charge of a large company of nuns, all of whom followed her 
in various malpractices.^ Thulla-Nanda was well-versed in the Doctrine 
and was a clever preacher. Pasenadi, king of Eosala, is mentioned as 
having come on two occasions to hear her preach, and was so pleased with 
her eloquence that he allowed her to persuade him to give her the costly 
upper garments he was wearing.* She was greedy for possessions, and was 
later accused of misappropriating gifts intended for other nuns.* She 
was fond of the company of men, and frequented streets and cross-roads 
unattended that she might not be hindered in her intrigues with men.* 
She seems to have regarded with sympathy women who succumbed to 
temptation and to have tried to shield them from discovery.* She bribed 
dancers and singers to sing her praises. She could brook no rival, and 
especially disliked Bhaddi, whom she deliberately annoyed on more than 
one occasion.* She was fractious and would wish for something, but when 
that was procured for her, would say it was something else she really wanted.^ 
She was evidently an admirer of AnaDda^ and was greatly offended on hearing 
that Mabd Kassapa had called Ananda “ boy,’' and gave vent to her dis- 
pleasure at what she considered Kassapa’s presumption. But we are told 
that soon after that she left the Order.* She befriended Aiittha when he 
was cast out of the Order.* The Suvanpahaipsa Jataka was related in 
reference to her, and she is identified with the brahmin’s wife of 
the story.^® 


1 Vin. iv. 211, 239, 240, 280. 
s Ihid., 254, 265, 256. 

» Ibid,, 245, 246. 258. 

« Ibid., 270, 273. 

• Ibid., 216, 225, 230 f. 


® Ibid., 283. 285, 287, 290, 292. 
’ Ibid., 248, 260. 

* R. ii. 219 ff. 

» Vin. iv. 218. 
w J. i. 474 f. 


Thusa Jataka (No. 338). — Once the Bodhisatta was a teacher in Takkasitt, 
and the heir to the throne of Benares was his student. , Foreseeing danger 
to the prince from his son, he taught the prince four stanzas to be repeated 
when his son should be sixteen years old, at the evening meal, at the time 
of the great levee, while ascending the palace roof, and in the royal chamber 
respectively. The prince in due course became king, and, as had been 
foreseen by his teacher, he was conspired against by his son, but saved 
his life by repeating the stanzas. The son was cast into prison, and set 
free only after the king’s death. 

The story was related in reference to Bimbisara’s great love for AJ&ta- 
sattu, though soothsayers had predicted that the latter would kill his 
father.^ 


3 J. iii. 121 ff. 


66 
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ThllsavaflhL — A village in Ceylon where king BuddhadSsa effected, a 
miraculous cure/ It was near iUliirftibapuira, and the s!ma of the MUlA- 
vlhba passed through it/ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 124 f. * Mbv. 130. 

ThusavipL— A tank near Pulatthipura/ 

1 Cv. 1. 73. 

Thiipa. — A brahmin village on the western boundary of Hajjhimadesa.^ 
It was in the Kosida country and belonged to the MallaSi and was once visited 
by the Buddha. The people of Thuina were unbelievers and, hearing of the 
Buddha^s contemplated visit, they removed all the boats of the river which 
the Buddha had to cross, closed all the wells except one and determined not 
to honour the Buddha in any way. The Buddha arrived with the monks 
through the air and a slave-woman, coming to fetch water, saw them and 
gave them to drink. For this, she was beaten by her husband and killed; 
but she was reborn in T&vatiipsa. The Buddha, by his power, caused the 
water in the wells to overflow and flood the village. The inhabitants 
begged his forgiveness and invited him and the monks to stay there.* 

A city called Thuijia is mentioned in the Hahajaiudm Jataka/ 

^ Vin. i. 197; AA. i. 56, 205; MA j visit is described at Ud. vii. 9 (UdA. 377), 
397, etc.; J. i. 49. but no mention is made there of the 

* Vv. i. 8; VvA. 45 ff. The Buddha's ' slave- woman. ® J. vi. 62, 65. 


Thupeyyaka.— The people of Thuna. 

Thupavaqisa. — A Pali poem written by Vaclssara. It has sixteen 
chapters, the last eight of which contain a description of the erection of 

the Hahi Thupa by Dutthagamapi at Anuradhapura. The work probably 
belongs to the twelfth century.^ 

1 P.L.C. 216 f. 

Thupavitfhi-vihftra. — ^A monastery in Ceylon built by Dhfttuseiia/ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 48. 


Th&paslkha (Thflparikhara). — ^Ninety-four kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, all previous births of Thambhiropaka (ParlpuppdKa)*^ 

^ Ap. i. 171; ThagA. i. 190. 
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lll&pbaba Slltta, — ^There are four persons worthy of a thiipa — a Buddha, 
a Facoeka Buddha, a Buddha’s disciple and a Oakkavatti/ 

^ A. ii. 245. 


1. ThupSlima. — monastery near the southern wall of Anaiidliapiira» 
erected by Dev&namplyatissa. The spot was consecrated by the Buddha 
having sat there in meditation^ and also by former Buddhas doing likewise.* 
The thupa there was the first of its kind in Ceylon and enshrined the 
Buddha’s collar-bone. Miracles, said to have been ordained by the Buddha 
himself, attended its enshrinement.* The monastery was built later than 
the thupa, hence its name.* One of the eight saplings of the Bodhi-tase 
at Anuradhapura was planted in the grounds and exists to this day.* The 
Cittasala was to the east of the Thuparama, and on that site SaAghamltti 
was cremated.* It was the monks of Thuparama who helped ThubtUuma 
to become king.*' 

LaAJatlssa levelled the ground between the Thuparama and the Mabft 
Thiipa (about four hundred yards away), made a stone mantling for the 
thupa, and built a smaller thfipa to the east of it, near which he built the 
LaAJakasana-hall.* Amap^Agftmani added an inner verandah to the 
ufos(Uharh.nX[ in the monastery,* while Vasabha placed lamps round the 
thupa and built a new uj^osoithci-hovim}^ Bhatlki^Tissa erected another 
assembly-hall, while 6o|h&bhaya made certain restorations.^^ The 
SafigbapSla-parivepa probably formed part of the monastery.^* 

Jef^tissa removed from the Thuparama the stone image placed there 
by Dovanampiyatissa and set it up in Paclnatissapabbata.^* 

The renegade monk Sahghamltta once threatened to destroy the Thupara- 
ma but was killed in the attempt.^* Mahanfaia provided a gold casing for 
the finial of the thupa^* and Dhatusena restored the thiipa,^* while Agga- 
bodhi II. eiiected extensive repairs, almost rebuilding the whole structure. 
Da(hopatissa I. did the monastery great damage, as did Kassapa II., though 
he afterwards made amends.^* Dathopatissa II. gave the village of Puppali 
to the Thuparama,^* and Hanavamma built a •pdsdda,^ Aggabodhi VII. 


1 Mhv. i. 82. 

* Ibid., XV. 86. 

« Ibid,, xvii. 30, 60. 
^ Ibid., 62. 

■ Ibid., xix. 61. 

* Ibid., XX. 62. 

7 Ibid., xxxiii. 17. 

« Ibid., 23 ff. 

* XXXV. 3. 

Ibid., 80, 87, 91. 


“ /6«.,xxxvi.4,106. 

“ Ibid., 114. 

Ibid., 128. 

Mhv. xxxvii. 27. 

« Cv. xxxvii. 207. 
w Ibid., xxxviii. 70. 

Ibid., xUi. 51 flF. 
u Ibid., xUv. 133, 138, 148. 
!• Ibid., xlv.28. 

/6W., xlvii. 66. 



repaired the doors and transposed the pillars of the structure round the 
cetiya.*^ Mahlnda II. placed a casing of gold and silver plates in the 
cetiya,** while Dappula n. covered the thupaghara with golden bricks**; 
both plates and bricks were later plundered by the Pap^U king.** The 
golden plates were restored by Udaya II.,** and Sena IlaAga provided a 
building for the monks to the west of the Thuparama.** RaUdia DaAga 
did likewise.*^ Mahlnda IV. covered the cetiya with strips of gold and 
silver, provided a golden door for the vihara and instituted a great festival.** 
Vljayabfthu I., Parakkamabahu I., and Vijayabahu IV., successively, restored 
the buildings and efiected necessary repairs. ** The road into Anuradhapura 
passed by the southern gate of the Thuparama, eastwards and then north- 
wards.** From the Kadambanadi to the Thuparama the road lay through 
the gate of the R&Jamatuvlhara.*^ 

Behind the Thuparama was the MaheJJ&vatthu. It is said** that, at the 
time of Devanampiyatissa, there was in the Thuparama a shrine dedicated 
to the three Buddhas previous to Gotama. 


Cv. zlviii. 65. 
« Ibid,, 140. 

Ibid,, xlix. 81 
^ Ibid,, 1. 36. 
Ibid,, li. 128. 
Ibid,, Hi. 16. 


« Ibid,, liii. 11. 

« Ibid,, liv. 42 f. 

Ibid,, lx. 56; Ixxviii. 107; Ixxzviii. 

80. 

UdA. 238; VibhA. 449. 

31 DA. ii. 572. 3* Sp. i. 86. 


2. ThupSr&ma. — ^The name of a building in Pulatthipura. The date of 
erection and name of the founder are unknown, but it probably existed 
before the time of Parakkamabahu I.^ 

1 Cv. lx. 66; Cv. Trs, i. 220, n. 1; ii. 106, n. 6. 


Thulathaiia.— Second son of Saddhatissa and king of Ceylon (59 b.o.). 
On his father's death the ministers crowned him king, but after a reign of 
only one month and a few days his elder brother Laftjatissa overpowered 
him and seized the throne. Thulathana built the Kandara-vih&ra^ and a 
cetiya on the SMsamtlaka.* 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 16 £f. * MT* 366. 

Thna. — Name of a monk in Bij.Ja gaha, He lived in solitnde, the virtues 
of which state he extolled. Hearing this, the Buddha sent fer him and 
taught him how the solitary life could be perfected in detail.^ 


1 6. ii. 282 f. 
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1. Thera Vagga.— The ninth chapter of the Paiicaka Nipata of the 
AAguttaia Nik&ya.' 

^ A. iii. 110 if. 


2. Thera Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the Ah- 
guttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. V. 161-76. 


3. Thera Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Ehandha Saipyutta.' 

1 S. iii. 106-37. 

1. Thera Sutta. — ^An Elder may be time-honoured, long gone forth, 
well-known, renowned, with a great following, a receiver of the requisites, 
learned, with a well-stored mind, but if he has wrong views and a perverted 
vision, he exists for the ill, the harm of devas and men.^ 

1 A. iii. 114. 


2. Thera Sutta. — Ten qualities, the possession of which will enable a 
monk to live happily and comfortably, wherever he may be.^ 

1 A. V. 201. 

Theragatha.— The eighth book of the KhuddakarNIkaya, a collection of 
poems, most of which are believed to have been composed by theras during 
the lifetime of the Buddha. Some poems contain life-histories of the 
theras, while others are pasans of joy, extolling their new-found freedom.^ 

Dhammapala wrote a commentary on the Theragatha, as part of the 
ParamatthadipanL 

^ The work has been published by the P.T.H. (1883) and translated by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, as Psalma of the Brethren, 

Theranama Sutta.— Records the story of the Elder named Thera.' 

1 S. ii. 282 f. 

Therapafiha Sutta.— See Sariputta Sutta. 

Theraputt&bhaya.— One of the ten chief warriors of Dufthagamapl. 
His personal name was Abhaya. His father was the headman of the 
village Klttl in Rohana^ and Theraputtabhaya, when sixteen, wielded a 
club thirty-eight inches round and sixteen cubits long. He was therefore 
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sent to jOkBvaffatlssB*s court. Abhaya's father was a supporter of 
MaMaumma and, having heard a discourse from him, became a Sotapauua, 
mtered tiie Order and soon afterwards became an arahant Sis son, 
thereupon, came to be called Theraputtabhaya.^ At the end of Duttha- 
gama^i’s campaigns, Abhaya took leave of the king and joined the Order, 
became an arahant, and lived with five hundred other arabants.* When 
Dutthagamaui lay on his deathbed Abhaya visited him and gladdened his 
heart by reminding him of the works of great merit Jie had done.* 

In a previous birth he had given milk-rice to monks, hence his great 
strength.* 

^ Mhv. xziii. 2, 63 ff. * Itid., zzvi. 2. ^ Ibid., zzzii. 48 ff. * MT- 453. 

Therambatthala. — See Ambatthala. Geiger thinks^ that Therambat- 
thala is the name given to the Ambatthalathupa, built (on the Cetlyaglri) by 
Mahadithika Mahanaga in memory of Mahinda. But, probably, the whole 
of this locality later came to be referred to by this name, for Thcrambatthala 
is mentioned* as the residence of monks, among them, Buddha-Rakkhita 
and HahirRohaoagutta. 

1 Mhv. Tra. 264. n. 3. * Vsm. 166, 376; DhSA 187. 

Theravida, — The name given to the Buddhist Canon as compiled by the 
Elders at the Rajagaha Council.^ It was considered the most orthodox; 
from it seventeen other schools branched of! from time to time in later 
ages, as a result of schisms in the Order.* The followers of Theravada are 
called Theravadlns* and their succession, Theravaqisa/ 

^ Mhv. iii. 40. * E.g., Cv. zxxviii. 37. 

■ Ibid., V. 1 ff. * E.g., ibid., lii. 46; liv. 40. 

Theranambandham&laka— A locality in Anuradbapura where Uttlya 
erected the funeral pyre of Mahinda. Later he erected a thupa there over 
half the remains.^ 

^ Mhv. xx. 42 f. 

Therapassaya-parivepa, — A building erected on the spot where Mahinda 
used to meditate, leaning against a support. ^ 

* Mhv. xv. 210. 

Therlkft. — An arahant Then. She was bom in a family of Vesill and 
was so called because of her sturdy build. She married and became a 
devoted wife, accepting the Buddha's teaching, after hearing him preach 
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at Vesali. Later she heard FaJSpatl Ootaml and wished to leave the world, 
but her husband refused his permission. One day, while cooking, she 
developed the thought of impermanence and became an Anfigaml. When 
her husband realised this, he took her to Pajapatf, who ordained her. In 
the past she had entertained Kopigamana Buddha and built for him an 
arbour with draped ceiling and sanded floor. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was a nun.^ 

^ Thig. 1; ThigA., p. 6. 

Therl^thi. — The nintli book of the Khuddaka>NlUya. It corresponds 
to the Therag&tha and is a unique collection in the literature of the world 

1 Published by the P.T.S. (1883), and tran^ated by Mrs. Rhys Davids as Paalma of 
the Sister 8, 


Theriya-parampara. — The name given to the succession of Theravflda 
monks.^ 


^ Mhv. V. 1. 


ThomadiyidUt Thera. — An arabant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
deva, and having heard VlpassI Buddha preach, paid him homage ^ 

1 Ap. i. 226. 


D. 

Dakapasftpa-vlhara. — A monastery in West Ceylon built by Hahallakar 
Naga.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 124. 

Dakarakkhasa J&taka (No. 517). — No story is related, but the reader is 
referred to the Hahaummagga Jataka for details.^ The reference is evi- 
dently to the Dakarakkhasapaftha (q v.). 

1 J. v. 76. 

— At the suggestion of Mahosadha the ascetic 
Bherl asks King Cu}ani what he would do if he were voyaging on the ocean 
with his mbthcr, wife, brother, friend, chaplain, and Mahosadha, and a 
water-demon, seeking human sacrifice, were to seize the ship. The king 
answered that he would sacrifice all but the last, in the order given, and 
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then himself, but that Mahosadha should not be sacrificed. Bherl persuaded 
the king to make this declaration in public, so that Mahosadha's glory might 
be spread far and wide.^ 

1 J. vi. 469 fiF., 477, 478. 


DaKkhliyaglri.— See Dakkhinagiri. 


Dakfchl^ajanapada.— See Dsdckhl^apatha. 

Dakkhi^adesa. — A province of Ceylon, the territory west of the mountains 
and reaching up to the sea. It was so called from the relation of its position 
to that of Anur&dhapura. At one time it was united with the Halayarattba 
and formed part of the territory governed by the king's second son.* 
Later,* it seems to have become the special province of the heir-apparent. 

It is also referred to as Dakkhinapassa* and Dahkhipabhiga/ 

Among the strongholds of Dakkhinadesa are mentioned Muhunnani, 
Badalatthala, Vaplnagara, Buddhagama, Tilagulla» Matafigalla and 
galla/ and among its villages, Pufikhag&ma* and Bodhisenapabbata.* 

^ E.g,t Cv. xli. 36; but see Ov. Tra, i. ■ * 41. 

64, n. 4. ^ Ibid,, passim, 

• K.g., Cv. xliii. 8; xliv. 84; Ixv. 23; ® find., Iviii. 42. 

Ixviii. 33; li. 12, etc. i * Ibid,, Ixi. 26. ’’ Ibid,, 33. 

Dakkhinamalayajanapada. — The mountainous country in South Ceylon, 
difficult of access and providing only a hard living.* 

1 AA. i. 62. 

Dakkhinamula.~A monastery, perhaps identical with the D akkhl pa^ 
vihara. There Voharlka-Tissa erected a parasol over the Thupa.* The 
Mahavamsa ^Ika* calls it the Dakkhlnamulavfaa. 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 33. > p. 662. 

Dakkhipamfllavasa.— See Dakknipamula. 

Dakkhina-vlhira.— A monastery built by Uttiya^ a general of Vatfar 
gamapi-Abhaya^ to the south of Anuridhapura.* It was originally inhabited 
by monks from the Abhayagirl-viUray but later there was a. schism by 
the Dakkhlpavlhtrakiy as the monks of the Dakkhipa-vihara were called.* 

Amap^agamapi-Abhaya built for the monastery the Malligftniap^- 
tank,* while Kapit(hatlssaka added a mantling to the thupa and built a 

^ Mhv. zxxiii. 88; Dpv. ziz. 19. * Mhv. zzziii. 98. ’ Ibid., zzzv. 6. 
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refectory on some land on the boundary of the Hahimeghavana; he also 
constructed a road to the vihara, and moved on to one side the wall of the 
HaUvlUra in order to do this.^ VobSrakfr-Tbsa erected a wall round the 
monastery*^ and Gofllftbhaya restored the uposatha hall.* The thera Tbsa, 
for whom Hahfisena built the Jetavanarvihfira, was an incumbent of 
Dakkhina-vihara, in this context called DakkhlfMnia.^ Aggabodhi I. 
erected a splendid pdsada in the vihara.* 

The vihara is generally identified with what is now known as E]ara"s 
tomb.® 


^ Mhv. xxxvi. 12 f. 

* Ibid; VB. 35. 

• Ibid; VB. 107. 


^ Ibid; xxxvii. 32. 

® Cv. xlii, 14. 

• But Bee Cv. Trs. i. 66, n. 3. 


DakkU^fi Sutta. — The four purities in gifts {dakkhind-visuddhi), depending 
on whether giver and receiver are both virtuous, or whether only one of 
them.^ It was probably also called the Dakkhi^a Visuddhi Sutta.* 

I A. ii. 80 f.; ep. M. iiL 256 f. « KhpA. 222. 


Dakkhi^Sgiri (v.l, Dakkhl^agiri). — A janapada (district) in India, the 
capital of which was UJjeni, and over which Asoka ruled as Viceroy. It also 
containc^d the city of VedisA.^ 

Dakkhinagiri lay to the south of Ra]agaha» beyond the hills that sur- 
rounded the city — hence its name.* In the district was the brahmin village 
of Ekanala.* The road from Savatthi to Rajagaha lay through Dakkhuia- 
giri, and the Buddha traversed it in the course of his periodical tours 
through Magadha, residing in the Dakkhi^agiri-vihara in Ekanala.* It 
was during one of these tours that he converted Kasi-BharadvAJa and 
Dhammasava {q.v,) and his father. On another of these occasions the 
Buddha saw the Magadhakhetta, which gave him the idea of designing the 
robe of a monk to resemble a field.* Anauda is also said to have travelled 
through Dakkhinagiri, gathering a large number of young men into the 
Order, who, however, do not appear to have been very serious in their 
intentions, as their behaviour earned for Ananda the censure of Haha 
Kassapa.* Later, we find Punpa with a large following in Dakkhinagiri 
refusing to join in the findings of the Rajagaha Council, and preferring to 
follow the Dhamma according to his own lights.^ 

Dakkhinagiri was the residence of Nandamata of Velukaptaka and she 


^ Sp. i. 70; Mhv. ziii. 6. 
s SNA. i. 136; MA. ii. 705; SA. i. 188. 
• SN., p. 13. 


* S. i. 172; SA. ii. 133; Yin. i. 80. 

» Yin. i. 287. 

< S. ii. 217 f. V Yin. ii. 289. 





im 

was visited both, by Saxiputta and by Moggallana during a tour in the 
district.* In Dakkhinagiri, Sariputta heard of the lack of zeal of DMnajj* 
JAnL* The Arfanadusa Jfttaka (q.v.) was preached in Dakkhinagiii. 

The Dakkhiflglrl-vlhira was, for a long time, a great monastic centre, 
and at the foundation of the Mahfi Thupa there were present from there 
forty thousand monks led by Mah& Saftgliarakkhlta.^* 

^ A. iv. 64. I incident connected with S&riputta’stour. 

* M. ii. 185; sec J. i. 224 for another I Mhv. xxiz. 35. 

1. DakkhipSgiri-^^ Dakldiln^ 

2. Dakkhipagiri-viliara. — A monastery built by Saddhfttissa in Ceylon.^ 
It was restored by Dhatusena,* and Kassapa V. granted a village for its 
maintenance.* It is probably identical with the Dakkhipagiridalha-vih&ra, 
in which Aggabodhi I. erected an assembly-hall.* It has sometimes been 
identified with the present Mulkirigala-vihara.* 

It was once the residence of ApplharSamapera* and of K&la Buddbarak- 
khlta.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 7. i ^ Ibid., xlii. 27. 

* Cv. xxxviii. 46. ® Cv. 7'rs, i. 33, n. 3. 

» Ibid., lii. 60, I 8 MT. .552. ’ MA. i. 469. 

Dakkhlpapatha (Dakkhlnapatha). — In the old Pali literature the name 
Drtkhipapatha would seem to indicate only a remote settlement or colony 
on the banks of the upper Godavari. Thus, we arc told that Bftvari had 
his hermitage in Dakkhinapatha territory, midway between the kingdoms 
of Assaka and A|aka.^ Elsewhere* the name is coupled with Avantl as 
Avantidakkhlpapatha and seems to refer, but more vaguely, to the same 
limited district. 

The Sutta Nipata Commentary* seems to explain Dakkhinapatha as the 
road leading to the Dakkblpajanapada, while the Sumafigala-YilasinI* 
takes Dakkhinapatha to be synonymous with Dakkhinajanapada and says 
that it was the district Ijampada) south of the Ganges (Oangdya dakJchiiijMo 
pakafajampadam). 

It is clear that, in the earlier literature at any rate, the word did not mean 
the whole country comprised in the modem word Dekkhan. It is possible 

} SN.. vs. 076. raffha), but see J. iii. 463, whore Avantl- 

* Vin. i. 195, 106; ii. 208. In J. v. 133, dakkhlnipatha is spoken of. 
however, Avantl is spoken of as a part ’ ii. 580. 
ofDaUtlllnipatlia(i>akkki^paik€Avani?- * DA. i. 265. 
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that Dakkhi^apatha was originally the name of the roai which led south- 
wards — ^the Aryan settlement at the end of the road, on the banks of the 
Qod&vail being also called by the same name — and that latex the road 
lent its name to the whole region through which it passed.* In the Peta- 
vatthu Commentary* the Dami|a country (Danvilavisaya) is included in the 
Dakkhi];^patha. The Dakkhi^apatha is famous in literature as the birth- 
place of strong bullocks.^ It held also a large number of ascetics,* and in the 
** southern districts janapadeeu) people celebrated a feast 
called Dhaia^a.* See Dhaiaqa Sutta« 

* For a detailed description see Law: j ^ DhSA. 141; NidA. 16; DhA. iii. 

Geog, of Early Buddhism, pp. 60 if. i 248, etc. 

« PvA., p. 133. ' » DA. i, 266. • A. v. 216. 

DakkhifUiiia.— See DakkU^a-vihira. 

DakkhlQftvibhaAga Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was staying at the 
NigrodUMma in Kapi]avatthu» Pajapatl Gotami offered him two lengths 
of cloth woven by herself on her own loom. The Buddha asked her to 
present her gift to the Confraternity of monks rather than to him, for she 
would thereby gain greater merit. He then proceeded to describe the 
different kinds of recipients of gifts, the different kinds of givers and the 
degrees of purity in gifts. ^ 

The sutta is found word for word in the Sutralankara* and is often 
quoted.® 

^ M. iii. 263 ff. eluded in anthologies — the Sutta- 

* Sylvan Levi: JA. 1908, zx. 99. Sahgaha. 

^ E,g., Mil. 258; MA. i. 152; also in. 


Dakkhipfivlsuddlii Sutta.— See Dakkhipa Sutta. 

Da|(taabba Sutta. — The five powers — of faith, energy, mindfulness, con* 
ceutration, and insight — and where they are to be seen.^ 

1 A. iiL 12; S. v. 196. 


** Datfhabbena *’ Sutta. — He who regards pleasant feelings as ill, painful 
feelings as a barb, and neutral feelings as impermanence, such a one 
is called “ rightly seeing,”' 

1 S. iv. 207. 


Dap^ Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Dbammapada. 
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Ba^tfa Slltta.-^lncalculable is the beginning of sainsdra, not revealejd; 
just as none knows how a stick thrown up into the air will fall, whether on 
its side, its tip, its butt-end, etc.' 

1 S. ii. 184. 

Da^faka Sutta. — A stick thrown into the air may fall in different ways; 
even so, beings fettered by craving pass from this world to the next and 
return again, because they fail to see the Four Noble Truths.' 

» S. V. 469. 

Da^fakappaka.— A township of the Kosalans near the Aclravati; it was 
visited by the Buddha during a tour in Kosala. There he preached the 
Udina Sutta in answer to a question by Ananda, as to how the Buddha knew 
of the unregenerate wickedness of Devadatta.' 

1 A. iii. 402. 

Dapfakahirafiffapabbata. — A golden mountain in the Him&Iaya. The 

Bodhisaita was once born there as a golden peacock.' For details see the 

Mora Jf&taka. 

1 J. ii. 33, 36, 38. 

Dappakaraftfia. The forest which overgrew KallAga when it was laid 
waste through the wickedness of King Dappaki (^.v.).' It was on the 
banks of the Godavari and, with the Vlnjhatavi, separated the Majjhima- 
desa from the Dakkhipapatha. It probably comprised all the forests 
from Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 

1 M. i. 378; Mil. 130. 

DappakL— King of Kumbtaavati in KalUiga.' Kisavaccha (q.v.), pupil 
of SarabbaAgat desiring solitude, lived in the royal park near the city, 
and was ill-treated by Dandak! and his army while on their way to quell 
a rebellion, they being under the impression that insult inflicted on Eisa- 
vaccha would bring them luck. As a result the gods were greatly incensed 
and destroyed the king and his country, only three people escaping death: 
Kisavaccha, the commander-in-chief, who was a pious follower of Kisa- 
vaccha, and a man named Rama, who had come from Benares to Kum- 
bhavatl. The last named was saved from destruction owing to his care 
for his parents. The forest which grew on the desolate land came to be 
called Danjak&rafifta.' 

1 M. i. 378; MA. il 599 ff.; J. iii 463; v. 133 ff.; 267; Mtu. iii. 363 ff. 
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Oa^fadiyaka Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he presented 
to the Order a walking-stick (abm&ana) made from a forest bamboo-tree.^ 
He is probably identical with Knm&puttasaliSya.* 

^ Ap. i. 283; repeated at ii. 456. * ThagA. i. 103. 

Dapd^yskabhStaro. — Two brothers, Kittl and SaMthadhitay generals 
of Parakkamab&hu I. Eitti was made chief of the KesadhStus and SaAkha- 
dhatu was made a Nagaragalla. These honours won from them their 
allegiance to the king. They took an active part in Parakkamabahu^s 
campaign against GaJabAhu^ and also in his wars waged for the unification 
of the country.* 

' Cv. Ixx. 279, 284, 293, 301. * Ibid., Ixxii. 36, 162, 222, 272; Ixxv. 181. 

DapdApfipL — A Sakyan of Ki^iUavatthUy son of Af&Jana and Yasodharft. 

His brother was Suppabuddha and his sisters HKya and PaJipatL He was 
the Buddha's maternal uncle.^ He was born in Devadaha.* According to 
northern sources* Prince Siddhattha's wife was Dapdapapi's daughter. 
It is recorded* that Dandap&pi once met the Buddha in KapUavatthu and 
questioned him on his teachings. The Buddha explained them to him, but 
he was not satisfied, and went away shaking his head, wagging his tongue, 
with his brow puckered into three wrinkles.'* 

Buddhaghosa says* he received his name from the fact of his always 
being seen with a golden walking-stick and that he was a follower of Deva- 
datta. 

^ fiihv. ii. 19. ^ E.g., Rockhill: p. 20. 

a MT- 137. * M. i. 108. MA. i. 298. 

Dapdasena. — A king of seventy-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Asanabodhiya.^ 

1 Ap. i. 111. 

Dapdissara. — ^A special grant given by kings to mendicant artists. It is 
first heard of in the time of Kassapa IV.,^ and seems to have been kept up by 

Sena in.* and Vi]ayabahu I.* 

1 Cv. lii. 3. > Ibid., liii. 30. » Ibid., lx. 22. 

1. Datta. — ^A chieftain of Dhanapltfhiy placed on the throne of Ceylon by 
Potthakuttha. He reigned for only two years (674-76). Among his works 
of piety was a vihara at Dhanaplt(hl.^ 

1 Cv. xlvL 41 ff. 
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2. Dtttta. — gate-keeper, father of King Sabha.^ 

i BIhv. zxzv. 51. 

3. Datta.--See Bhflildatta, Mantidatta, and GaAgfttlrlya. Datta is given 
as an example of a very common name.^ 

1 E.g., DA. i. 289; AA. i. 410, etc. 

Dattt. — A granddaughter of Vls&kh&, being her son^s daughter. She 
died young, and her mother, full of grief, was comforted by the Buddha.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 278. 

Datttbhaya. — A monk, elder brother of the Catunikayika Thera of Kolita- 
VihAra. Abhaya lived in Potaliya-vihftra and once, when ill, sent for his 
brother and asked for a formula of meditation easy to practise. The latter 
suggested meditation on food, and Dattabhaya became an arahant.^ He is 
described as strong in appetites and dislikes, but intelligent and keen in 
understanding.^ 

1 AA. i. 343. * MA. ii. 527; DhSA. 268. 

Daddabha Jataka (No. 322). — Once a timid hare lying at the foot of 
a vilm tree heard a mlva fruit fall on a palm-leaf and, imagining that the 
world was collapsing, started to run. Other animals, alarmed by the sight, 
ran also until all the beasts of the forest were in headlong flight. The 
Bodhisatta, born as a lion, heard their story and calmed their fears. 

The story was related in reference to a question asked of the Buddha by 
some monks, as to various austerities practised by ascetics.^ 

^ J. iii. 74 ff. The Jataka is quoted at MA. i. 313 f. 

1. Daddara (Daddarapabbata). — A mountain in Himavft^; it is the same 
as the Rajatapabbata (q-v-), which was called Daddara on account of the 
thunder playing round it. 

1 J. ii. 8, 67; iii. 16; Ap. ii. 536. 


2. Daddara ^Daddaranagabhavana).— An abode of the Nagas at the foot 
of the Daddara mountain.^^ 


1 J. iii. 16. 


3. Daddara (Daddarapura). — A city founded by the fifth son of King 
Upaeara on a spot where two mountains rubbing together made the sound 
iaddara} 


1 J. iii. 461. 
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1. Daddaia Jitaka (No. 172). — Qnce the Bodhisatta was a lion and dwelt 
with his retinue in Rajatagubi, while in a neighbouring cave lived a jackal. 
One day, when the lions were roaring and playing about, the jackal tried 
to imitate them and the lions became silent for very shame. 

The story was told in reference to Kokillka who, trying to imitate the 
eloquence of the learned monks of ManosM, failed miserably. The jackal 
is identified with Kokalika.^ 

1 J. ii. 65 ff. 


2. Daddara jfttaka (No. 3()4). — Once the Bodhisatta was born among the 
Nagas in Daddarapabbatgi He was called Mahadaddara, his father being 
Suradaddara and his brother Culladaddara. Culladaddara was passionate 
and cruel and teased the Naga maidens; the king wished to expel him, but 
he was saved by Mahadaddara. But at last the king was very angry and 
sent them both for three years to Benares. There the boys ill-treated them, 
but when Culladaddara tried to kill them his brother urged him to practise 
patience. 

The story was related in reference to a choleric monk who is identified 
with Culladaddara.^ 

1 J. iii. 15 ff. 


Dadhimala (Dadhlmali).— A sea, so called because it gleams like milk or 
curds. One of the seas mentioned in the Supparaka Jataka.^ 

^ J. iv. 140. 

Dadhimukha. — A Yakkha chieftain who should be invoked by disciples 
of the Buddha in times of need.^ 

1 D. iii. 205. 


Dadbivahana. — King of Benares. Bee the Dadbivabana Jataka. 

Dadblvabana Jataka (No. 186). — Once four brothers of Kasi became 
ascetics in the Himalayas. The eldest died and was born as Sakka; he 
visited the others, and gave them, respectively, a magic razor-axe, which 
could be used as razor or axe; a drum, one side of which drove away ele- 
phants, while the other made friends of them; and a bowl from which a 
stream of curd flowed at its possessor's will. In a beautiful island far away 
lived a wild boar who owned a gem which enabled its possessor to travel 
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through the air. A shipwrecked sailor from K2sf stole this while the boar 
slept, and, with it, travelled to the Himalaya. There he saw the ascetics, 
and, in exchange for the gem, obtained from them their magic possessions, 
afterwards returning and killing them, so that he regained the gem. He 
then went to Benares and took possession of the throne, becoming known 
as King DadhivShana, because he destroyed his enemies by drowning them 
in a river of curds. In his garden grew a mango tree, sprung from a mango 
which had floated down from Lake Kawamu^fa. He sent fruits from this 
tree as presents to the neighbouring kings, but always pricked the mango 
stone with a thorn so that it should not bear fruit. Once, an offended king 
sent to Dadhivahana a gardener whom he had bribed to destroy the flavour 
of the mangoes. The king gave him employment, but the gardener, by 
growing bitter creepers round the mango tree, destroyed the flavour of 
the fruit. The Bodhisatta, who was the king's councillor, discovered the 
plot and had the creepers uprooted. 

The story was related to illustrate the effects of evil association.^ 

» J. ii. 101-0. 

Danu. — Mother of the Asuras, who are, therefore, called Dfinav&Z 
^ Abhidhanappadipika, p. 14. 

Dantakum&ra. — Son of the king of Ujjenl. He came to Dantapura to 

worship the Tooth Relic and, while there, married Hemamali, Guhasiva’s 
daughter. He brought the Tooth Relic to Ceylon in the reign of Sirl 
Meghavanna.^ 

1 Dathavaipsa iv. 7 ff. 

Dantageha {v.l Dantaroha).— A nunnery founded by Kutakanna-tissa for 

hie mother. She entered the Order, after having just cleaned her teeth — 
hence the name.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 30; MT. 028. 


Dantadh&tuppakkarana.— See Dantadhatubodhivaipsa. 

Dailtadli&tubodhivaipsa. — A work ascribed to Buddhadatta, author of 
the JinilaAk&ra/ The Oandhavamsa* mentions a Dantadhatuppakara^ 
as the work of Dhamttaklttl, The reference is evidently to the Dft(llftvaqisa 
by that author. 

1 Buddhaghosuppati, pp. 40-51* * pp* 02, 06, 72, 76. 
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Dantapura. — Capital of the Kaliaga country, reigned over by King 
SattabhUy contemporary with Repu,^ Other kings mentioned are NfiUdra* 
and The city is mentioned also in the Ku radhamma Htaka,* 

the CoDaUliftga Jitaka, and the KUlAgabodhl Jfttaba (q.v.). The left 
eye-tooth of the Buddha was in Dantapura until taken to Ceylon by 
Dantakum&ra. It had been handed over by Khema Thera* to Brahma- 
datta, king of Dantapura. 

1 D. ii. 235 f. ‘ a J. v. 144. * J. iii. 376 flf. 

* Also DhA. iv. 80; see also Mtu. iii 361, 364. 

a Da^havaipBa ii. 62f 57 ; for its identification see CAGJ. 503. 

Dantabhuml Sutta.~-Jayaseiia visits the novice Aeiravata at the Forest 
Hut in Veluvana and asks Jam to explain how a monk whose life is strenuous 
and purged of self can find peace in his heart. At the end of Aciravata's dis- 
course, Ja 3 rasena leaves him, complaining that the matter is not at all clear 
to him. Aeiravata mentions the matter to the Buddha, who says that 
Jayasena cannot understand such matters, being too fond of pleasure and 
undisciplined. He illustrates his meaning by various examples, one being 
a description of the catching and taming of a wild elephant.^ 

1 M. iii. 128 ff. 


Dantlka, — A district in South India where Lafikapura burnt twenty- 
seven villages.^ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 172. 


Dantlka. — An arahant Theri. She was daughter of the King of Kosala’s 
chaplain and was born in Savatthi. She joined the Order under PaJ&pati 
Got&mi. One day, during her siesta on GiJJhakutay she saw how a well- 
tamed elephant obeyed its master’s commands, and developing insight on 
this theme, she became an arahant. 

In the past she had been a hinmrl on the banks of the Candabhfig&y and 
having seen a Pacceka Buddha at the foot of a tree, she honoured him by 
offering flowers.^ 

1 Thig. 48-60; ThigA. 61 f. 

1. Dappula. — Second son of Hahitissa and SaAghasiv&y his brothers 
being AggabodU and Ma^lakkhika - Among his sons was H&navainma» and 
it was with his help that he became King Dappula I. on the death of 
Kassapa n. But he reigned in AnurUhapura for only seven days, after 
which Hatthmi&ft a (Dft|hopatlssa n.) captured the throne. Dappula 
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thereupon retired to Roha^a and ruled as king there for three years 
(650-3 A.C.). His wife was the daughter of Siladftfha (SUtmeghava^Qa).^ 
Dappula was a very pious follower of the Buddha and erected many vihaias, 
repaired others, and made an image of Metteyya^ fifteen cubits high.* 
He died from grief at the death of his son Mwavamma, who was killed by 
Hatthadatha. 

' Cv. xlv, 16-22, 36 fiP., 51 IF. ^ For details of his doings see Cv. xli. 63 (T. 

2. Dappula. — ^Nephew of Aggabodhi VI. When Hahinda H. succeeded 
Aggabodhi VH. Dappula rose against him, but, in spite of several attempts, 
failed to overcome him. He thereupon retired to Roha^a where he ruled, 
having formed a treaty with Mahinda. Some time later, he made another 
attempt to win the throne and fough ta fierce battle at Mah&umm&ra, where 
he was defeated and forced to flec.^ 

1 Cv. xlviii. 90. 98, 109, 122, 125, 131, 165 f. 

3. Dappula. — Younger brother of Aggabodhi VIII., whom he succeeded 
to the throne as Dappula II. (812 - 28 a.c.). He had a senapati called 
Vajira and a daughter named Deva. His sister was married to Mahinda, 
ruler of Rohana, and Dappula adopted Mahiuda’s sons w^hen they were 
driven away by their father. Dappula rebuilt the Hatthikucohi"^, VShadipa^ 
and Lavaravapabbata-viharas, and enlarged the Hahapali Hall, in addition 
to various other acts of picty.^ 

» Cv. xlix. 65. 

4. Dappula. — A nephew of King Dappula H. and brother of Kittag- 
gabodhi.^ 

^ Cv. xlix. 72. 

5. Dappula. — Yuvaraja of Kassapa V., and afterwai*ds his successor as 
Dappula in. He reigned for only seven months (in 923 a.g.).^ 

1 Cv. lii. 42; liii. 1. 


6. Dappula. — Yuvaraja of Dappula IIL and afterwards king, Dappula 
IV. (923-34 A.O.). During his reign the Fftpfu king came to Ceylon 
to seek his help against the Co}as. Dappula was willing to help 
him but was opposed by his mother. Dappula’s commander was 
Rakkhaka Ilafiga, who built a dwelling called after the king/ 


^ Cv. liii. 4-12. 
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Itappillftpftbtatft. — dwelling erected by Udnya I. (also probably called 
Dappula) in the AmbuyySlia-Vihftra.^ There is also mentioned a Da|ipi]]l^ 
pabbate-vlUtaa begun by one HaUdeva in the time of King Dappula 
(perhaps Dappula n.b and completed by Sena V There may have been 
two buildings of the same name.* 

1 Cv. xlix. 30. > Ibid., 1. 80. « See CV. Tra, i. 126, n. 1. 

Dabbapuppha J&taka (No. 400). — ^There was once a jackal called HSyavL 
His wife had a longing to eat fresh hsh, and while he was searching for it 
he saw two otters, AnutiraoSii and Oambhlrao&il, disputing as to the division 
of a rohita fish which they had caught between them. They appealed to 
Mayavi to arbitrate, and he gave one the head, the other the tail, while he 
kept the middle portion for Jiimself ! 

The story was related in reference to Upananda» who is identified with 
the jackal. Two old monks had received as a gift two coarse cloaks and 
one fine blanket, and they appealed to him to divide the gifts. He gave 
them each a cloak and kept the blanket for himself.^ 

^ J. iii. 332 ff.; the Btury ia quoted at DhA. iii. 139 ff. 

Dabba-Hallaputta Thera. — An arahant. He was born at Anupiya in a 
family of the Hallas.^ As a child of seven he saw the Buddha who was 
visiting in the Malla country, and he asked his grandmother (his mother 
having died at his birth) if he might join the Order under the Buddha. She 
brought him to the Buddha and the boy became an arahant in the Tonsure- 
hall. He returned with the Buddha to Rajagaha where, with the Buddha's 
sanction, and wishing to be of service to the Order, he took upon himself 
the task of appointing night’s-lodgings to travelling monks and of directing 
them to meals. He performed his duties most diligently and with great 
intelligence, and his fame spread far and wide. Monks coming from afar, 
wishing to witness his skill, would deliberately arrive late and ask for 
lodgings in some place remote from Bajagaha; Dabba would “ burst into 
flame " and walk ahead of them, with his finger burning to light them on 
the way. It was the sight of Dabba on one of these journeys which led to 
a slave-woman, Pupna, being visited by the Buddha, resulting in her 
becoming a Sotapanna.* 

It once happened that meals were allotted by Dabba to the MetUyik 
Rhmnmaj «k& at the house of a rich man, who, discovering their identity, 
gave orders that they were to be fed anyhow. The Mettiya-Bhummajaka 
were greatly offended, and believing that Dabba had intended to slight 

^ Kusiulrai says the Apadftna. * DhA. iii. 321 ff« 
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them, induced one of their partisans, Hettlyft, to accuse Dabba of haying 
seduced her. The charge was investigated, Mettiya was expelled, and 
Dabba’s fame increased.* The Mettiya-Bhummajaka persuaded the 
Licchavi, to make a similar charge against Dabba regarding his 

wife.* The Ta^fulanili J&taka* mentions another dispute, where LUiidftyl 
charges Dabba with not performing his duties conscientiously. Thereupon 
Laluda3ri was appointed to the task, but proved a failure. 

Dabba was given the rank of chief of those who appointed lodgings 
(sendsampafiMjHikdmtnY and was given the upasampadd ordination when 
only seven years old. He was called Dabba because he was said to be born 
of his mother while she was being burnt in the funeral pyre ; when the flames 
were extinguished, the child was found lying on one of the posts of the 
pyre {dabbatihambhe),^ 

He was a setthiputta in Haipsavati in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
and it was then that he conceived the desire for the rank of chief apportioner 
of lodgings. One hundred and three times he became king among devas 
and one hundred and five times king of men. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he spoke calumny about an arahant Thera, hence the conspiracy 
against him by the Mettiya-Bhummajaka. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he, with six others, went to the top of a hill, determined not to return till 
they had accomplished their purpose, but five of them died before this came 
to pass. The other four were Pukkusati, Sabhlya, BShlya, and Kumira- 
kassapa.* 

Dabba evidently died young. The Udana* contains an account of his 
death. One day, returning from his alms rounds in Rajagaha, he saw that 
he had but a short while yet to live. He went, therefore, to the Buddha 
and, with his leave, showed various iddhi-powcis and passed away. 

® Thag. V. 5; Vin. ii. 74 If.; iii. 108 f. i ^ ThagA. i. 41 ; AA. i. 162 f. 
166f.,iv.37f.;Sp.iii.598f. ! » DhA. ii. 212; ThagA. i. 44 ff.; 

^ Vin. ii. 124 f. [ Ap. ii. 471 f.; UdA. 81 ; Sp. ii. 678 f. 

» J. i. 123 f. • A. i. 24. | » Ud. viii. 9; UdA. 431 f. 


Dabbasena. — King of Kosala. He captured Ekarftja {q-v.), king of 
Benares, and cast him into prison, but later, discovering his virtues, released 
him and restored his kingdom. Dabbasena is identified with Anailda.^ 

* J. iii. 13 ff.; Cyp. zhr. 3. 


DabUla.— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 


t M. iiL 70. 
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Damaiha. — A king of one hundred and fifteen kappas ago, a former 
birth of Bodhlupatfh&yaka.^ 

^ Ap. i. 194. 

Daml}a. — The name of a people (Tamils) whose home was in South India. 
The Ceylon Chronicles^ contain records of invasions of Ceylon by the 
Damilas, the most noteworthy being that which was repelled by Dutfha- 
gftnuupi. The Damila leader on that occasion was Ejfaa. Other Dami}as 
mentioned by name in the Mahavamsa are Sena» Outta, Pulahatfhay Vafuka 
and Nlliya. Large numbers of Damilas settled in Ceylon, chiefly in the 
north and east of the Island and, in due course, gained possession of that 
part of the country. They were employed as mercenary soldiers by some 
of the Sinhalese kings and many were brought as captives.^ The Dami)a 
bhisa is mentioned among the eighteen non-Aryan languages.’ In the 
Akitti J&taka^ the Damilaraftha is spoken oi as including also the region 
round K&viraiiattona, while in the Petavatthu Commentary’ it is spoken 
of as fiart of Dakkhlnapatha. 

^ Mhv., Cv., and Dpv., pai<.nm, \ ^ E.g., VibhA. it was full of con- 

* E,g., Cv. Ixx. 230; Ixxv. 20, 69; \ sonants (AA. i. 409) 

Ixxviii., 76, etc. * J. iv. 238. ® p. 133. 

Damilathupa.— A cetiya erected at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabfthu I. 

Its original name was the Maha Thupa, but it was renamed on account of 
its being built by the Damilas brought as captives from the Damila kingdom. 
Its circumference of one thousand three hundred cubits was larger 
than that of all other thupas and, accojding to the Chronicle, it was 
built without the aid of any miraculous power. ^ 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 76 if. 

1. Damiladevi.— Queen consort of Candamukhaslva. She gave her 
revenue from Hanikaragama to the Issarasamana-vlhara.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 48. 

2. DamllSdevL—Queen of MahadathikapMahanSga. She was young 
and beautiful and when she visited Ambatthala^ an old monk named CItta 
fell in love with her and refused to be consoled even though she died soon 
after.^ 

^ AA. L 13. 

Daiaga.— A locality near Pulatthipura/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 177. 
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DfUnaMui, — Pacceka Buddha. See Darimnkha Jfttaka. 

DMlmiiUia Jitaka (No. 378). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as Brahma- 
datta^ son of the king of Magadha. He studied at TakkaslB, with his friend 
Darlmakha^ son of the king's purohita. Onoe» while travelling, they came 
to Benares and there, while resting in the king's garden, Brahmadatta fell 
asleep and DarTmukha, who perceived certain omens which foretold 
* kingship for his friend, left him, and having become a Pacceka Buddha, 
retired to Handamfilaguhi, Brahmadatta became king of Benares and, 
in his glory, forgot Darimukha for many, many years. When fifty years 
had passed Darimukha visited the king and preached to him on Benuncia- 
tion. Later, Brahmadatta also became an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha's Renunciation.^ 

1 J. iii. 238-46. 

1. Dalidda Sutta.— Preached at the Kalandakanivftpa in Rijagaha. A 

poor man of Rajagalia, following the teaching of the Buddha, was reborn in 
Tivatiqisa, outshining the other gods in beauty and glory. This vexed 
tfiem, but Sakka appealed to them saying that he who had learning, charity 
and wisdom, in accordance with the Buddha's teachings, was certain to 
obtain great bliss.^ 

1 S. i. 231 f. 


2. Dalidda Sutta. — ^The term “ poor wretch " {dalidda) is rightly applic- 
able to him who does not develop the seven bojjhangas} 

1 S. V. 100. 

Dalla-MoggalUiia.— See King MoggalUna in. 

Dalha Vagga. — The first chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Jataka(t;ha- 
katha.^ 

» J. ii. 1-40. 


Daihadhaimna,— King of Benares. See the Dathadhamma lltaka. 
He ie identified with Anaoda.^ 

I J. III. 888. 


OalMliaiDiiia JAtaka (No. 409).— -Once the Bodhisatta was bom as 
minister to Pajhadhamma, king of Banases. The king possossad # she- 
elephant who was of great servioe to him and whom he greatly hoaottred. 
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When she grew old, however, all her honours were withdrawn and she was 
given to the king’s potter to drag his cow-dung cart. One day she saw 
the Bodhisatta and fell at his feet. He interceded with the king on her 
behalf and all her honours were restored. 

The story was told in reference to Udana’s she-elephant BtaaddavatlU 
(9.V.). In her old age the king neglected her, but one day she complained 
to the Buddha, who admonished the king on the duty of gratitude to those 
who had once been of great service. The elephant was the same in both 
stories.^ 

1 J. iii. 384 ff. 


Dalbadhamma Sutta. — Mentioned m the introduction to the Javana- 
haipsa Jataka.^ This is evidently another name for the Dhanuggaha 
Sutta.^ 


» J. iv. 2U. 


2 S. li. 266 f. 


Dalhanemi. — Cakkavatti of hmg ago. When his cakka showed signs 
of disappearing, he handled the kingdom over to his eldest son and became 
a hermit. Later he taught his son how he, in turn, could become a cakka- 
vatti.^ 

2 1). hi. 59 f. 


Da}ha-vibira. -A vihara un SIhagirl, given by Moggallana I. to the 
Dhammaraeikas.* 


2 (V. xxxiz. 41 


Dalhika. — A monk of Sftgala. A pupil of his once stole a turban from a 
shopkeeper and confessed his fault to I}a}liika» thinking that he would, 
on that account, become a pdrdjika. But the value of the turban was less 
than live mdsakas and the pupil was saved from a pdrdjika-offence.^ 

1 Vin. iU. 67, 

guttu. — ^Ten qualities the possessor of which is called an 
unworthy man, and abstention from which makes a man worthy.* 

1 A. ii. 219. 

gutta. — ^Ten kinds of people similarity in whose apiaoua 
draws them together.* 

1 8. U. 167. 
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Da8aga9tlll1a^^^Ul&•---A t%kd by VepuUabuddhl of Pagan, to the AUd- 
dhammatthaiaftgalia,^ 

» Ov. 64, 74. 


DasaAga Sutta. — The ten classes of people who flock together because 
of the qualities they possess in common.^ 

1 S. ii. 168. 


Dasappa. — k country in Central India. Ruja was once bom as an ox 
there.^ It was apparently a centre of the art of sword-making.® Era- 
kaceha, a city in Dasama, was the residence of the setthi DhanapUa.® The 
kings of Dasa^a are called Dasapnfi. Dasanna is mentioned in the Maha- 
vastu® as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas, and also in the Mahabharata 
(ii. 5-10) and the Meghaduta (24-5). It is generally identified with Vidisa 
or the Bhilsa region in the Central Provinces. 

1 J. vi. 238. * J. iii. 338. » Pv. ii. 7. * i M. 


Dasapnaka Jfttaka (No. 401 ). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as Senaka, 
a brahmin, counsellor to King Maddava of Bcmares. Maddava, seeing that 
his chaplain's son was yearning for his chief queen, gave her to him for a 
week. But at the end of the week the queen ran away with the youth and 
the king became ill with longing for her. Senaka thereupon arranged for 
a festival, in the course of which the king was shown a man swallowing a 
sword. The king then asked his counsellors, Ayura, Pukkusa and Senakai 
if anything could be harder to do than that. They, in turn, replied that 
to promise a gift, to make it, and having made it, not to regret it, these 
acts were, in increasing degrees, far harder than swallowing a sword made 
in Dasanna. The king, grasping the purport of their answers, regained his 
self -composure. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was tempted by his former 
wife. 

The king was identified with the monk, A 3 nira with MoggalUna, and 
Pukkusa with Sirlputta.^ 

1 J. iii. 336-41. 


Dasabala Vagga.— The third chapter of the Nldftna Saipyutta/ 


1 s. ii. 27-47. 
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1. Dasalnla Satta. — The Buddha, possesaoi of the ten powers, the four 
confidences, etc., preaches the nature of the five hhandkas and the arising 
and the passing away of duk}^} 

» S. ii. 27. 

2. Dasabals Satta. — The Buddha, possessor of the ten powers, etc., urges 
on his followers the desirability of putting forth supreme effort and earnest- 
ness in order to win salvation.^ 

1 S. iL 28 f. 

3. Dasahala Sutta.— See Buddha Satta. 

Dasabala-Kassapa.— See Kassapa Buddha. 

DasabrihmaQa j&taka (No. 495). — Once the Bodhisatta was bom as 
Vidhora, counsellor to Koravya of the Yudhitthilargotta, and king of Indl^ 
IMitta. The king's generosity was unparalleled, but he gained no satisfaction 
therefrom as all the recipients of his gifts were wicked men. He therefore 
consulted with Vidhiua and, after having discussed with him the qualities 
of real virtue, obtained, with Vidhura's help, five hundred Pacceka Buddhas 
from the Nandapabbata in Himava and entertained them for seven days. 

The story was related in reference to the Asadlsadfina of Pasenadi. 
Koravya is identified with Ananda.' 

1 J. iv. 360-8. 

Dasama.— A householder (gahapaii) of Afthakanagara. One day, 
having finished some business which took him to Pa^aliputta, he visited 
the Kukkutar&ma to call upon Ananda. Learning that Ananda was at 
Beluvagama near Vesali, he visited him there and held a discussion with him, 
which is recorded in the Atthakanfigara Sutta. Later, assembling the monks 
from Pataliputta and Vesali, he entertained them and presented each with 
two lengths of cloth, while to Ananda he gave a suit of three robes and 
built for him a cell costing five hundred pieces.^ 

Buddhaghosa says* that Dasama was so called because in the order of 
precedence with regard to aristocracy of birth and wealth, he occupied 
the tenth rank. 

1 M. i. 349 ff.; A. v. 342 ff. » MA. H. 671 ; AA. ii. 866. 

Dasama Sutta.— Another name for the Affhakandgara Sutta (q.v.). 
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DManuifga Sutta. — On the tenfold way, which oonsiats of the Eightfold 
Path with the addition of knowledge and reliance.^ 

1 A. iL 221. 

1. Dasaratha. — ^Another name for Janasaadha, king of Benares (see 
Janasandha 1). The scholiast^ explains that he was so called because he 
did with his one chariot what others did with ten chariots (dasahi rathehi 
kattahbam aUano eken^eva rathena hara^to Damratho ti). 

1 J. ii. 299. 

2. Dasaratha. — King of Benares, identified with Suddhodana. See the 
Dasaratha J&taka. 

Dasaratha J&taka (No. 461).— Dasaratha, king of Benares, had three 
children, Rimapanfita, Lakkhapa and Sita. On the death of his queen 
he took another queen and had by her a son, Bharata. When Bharata was 
seven years old his mother claimed the kingdom for him in accordance 
with a boon granted her by the king. The king was horrified and fearing 
that she would harm his elder children, sent them into the forest for 
twelve years, asking them to return after his death. In the forest Bama 
lived the ascetic life while Lakkha^a and Sita provided him with food. 
Dasaratha died after nine years, and when the ministers refused to recognise 
Bharata as king, he went into the forest in search of Rama. Rama, how- 
ever, refused to return until three more years had elapsed, and on Bharata 
refusing to occupy the throne, Rama gave him his straw slippers to be placed 
on the throne in his absence. When cases were heard, if the decision given 
was wrong, the slippers would beat upon each other, but, if right, they would 
lie quiet. After three years Rama returned and reigned from his palace 
of Sueandaka for sixteen thousand years, with Sita as queen consort. 

Dasaratha was Suddhodana, Bharata Ananda, Lakkhana Siriputta, 
Sit& Bihnlamttt and Rama the Bodtalsatta. 

The story was related to a man of Savatthi who greatly grieved at his 
father's death and neglected all his duties/ 

» J. iv. 123-30. 

DasaiaflUMSJapotta.— A name given to Rima.^ 

* J. vi. 668. 


DaiavatfbU. — A Pali treatise.* 


‘ Ov. 86. 76. 



Daisvttagifilft. — T!he section of the Vesiantara Ifttaka containing the 
account of the ten boons granted by Sakka to FhoSitl just before she left 
Sakka’s world to be bom as Hadda’s daughter. * These ten boons were: to 
be chief queen of the Slvl kingdom, to have dark eyes and dark eyebrows, 
to be named Fhusatl, to have a son, to keep a slim figure, to have firm breasts, 
not to become grey-haired, and to save the condemned.^ 

1 J. vi 482-4. 

Das ar aha. — A group of Ehattiyas, owners of the Aflaka^drum {q-v,)} 
Buddhaghosa says‘ they were so. called because they took one tenth of 
the com (sassato dasahhagam ffoigJiimsu, taamd Ddsaraha ti pafiMyimsu), 
In the Kakkata Jataka’ they are referred to as the “ dasabhutihardjdno/* 
1 S. ii. 266 f. ■ SA. ii. 167. » J. ii. 344. 

Dasuttara Sutta. — The last (thirty-fourtb) Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
preached by SSriinitta at the Gaggar&pokkharanl in Campft, in the presence 
of the Buddha. It consists of groups of doctrines — ten single doctrines, 
ten twofold doctrines, and so on up to ten tenfold.^ It is said* that at the 
end of the discourse five hundred monks became arahants. The sutta is 
mentioned* as describing the pdrimddhipadhdniyanga. 

* D. iii. 272 ff. a DA. iii. 1064. « MA. i. 330. 

Dahara Sutta.— -Preached at Jetavana to Pasenadi. Pasenadi hints that 
the Buddha is young and, as compared with other teachers, not fully 
enlightened. The Buddha explains to him that there are four things in 
the world which must not be lightly regarded on account of their youth — 
a noble prince, a snake, a fire, and a holy man (bhikkhu). It was this sutta 
which effected the conversion of Pasenadi.^ 

' S. i. 68 f. The Northern books call it the Kumaradrstanta Sutra (Rockhill : p. 49). 

Dahegallaka.— See Rahegidlaka. 

Datfha. — A thera, at whose request, according to the Gandhavams%^ 
Buddhaghosa composed the SumaftgElavilSsinl, and DtaaminapUa wrote the 
tlkd to the Viduddhimagga. 

^ Gv. 68, 09; but see s.v. DIfllinigi, 

1. Ditbaggabodhl. — ^The name of a building erected in the Akiligiittafa* 
VlUni by Aggabodhi II. He named it after himself and his queen 

1 Cv. zlii. 04. 
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2. ntpiaiplMdllL— A pariTeQa in MaMgteM, built by Ag|a]MdIil» son 
of IbhItiM And SaAMvi.' 

1 O. sir. 48. 

Mthft. — ^Daughter of Aggabodbl L She was given to the Malayaifji, 
the sister’s son of Aggabodld I.,* who afterwards became Aggabodhl n.* 
She seems to have been also called SaAgbabbaddft.* 

> Cv. xW. 6, 10. * Ibid., 64. » Ibid., 41. 

Dftfhikq^dofifia . — k monastery in Slhaglri, given by King MoggalUna 
to the tWgriltaM.^ 

^ Cv. xxxix. 41. 

DfttUdh&toghara. — A. building in Anur&dhapiua) in which was deposited 
the Tooth Belie after its arrival in Ceylon, in the reign of Slrlmeghavap^a. 
The building was evidently attached to the palace ‘‘ in royal territory/' 
and was originally erected by DevSnamplyatissa, its name then being 
Dhammaeakka/ Dhitusena restored it/ while Aggabodlii I. beautified it 
with' various decorations.* It was burnt by the Ck)|a8, but was rebuilt by 
Mahinda IV. We are told^ that it was situated nagaramajjhamhi, i.e., in 
the heart of the royal quarters. 

^ Gy. xxxvii. 95 f. ^ Ibid., xlii. 33. 

* Ibid; xxxviii. 70. * Ibid,, xliv. 134; liv. 45 

lMfllUUtuvaipsa.~A Pali Chronicle containing the history of the Tooth 
Relic. It appears to have differed from the Dfifh&vaipsa and was evidently 
an earlier work.' 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 93; P.L.C. 66, 209. 

1. DfiiUnfiga Thera.— Resident of the SumaAgalaparivepa of the lUhftvl- 
hfaa. At his request Buddhaj^osa wrote the SunuiAgalaviUsIiiI.' 

^ DA. ii. 780 (Hewavitame Bequest Series). 

2. Dftthdnlga Thm.— A forest-dwelling monk in the time of Mahinda IV, 
The king made use of his services in recitals of the Abhidhamma.' 

1 Cv. Hv. 36. 

3. miMndga Thera.— A monk of Ceylon, author of the Nfrttttfllfailiafl- 
iOaft.* 


> Svd. 1241; but see Bode: p. 29. 



MPAolaa.— A hoiueholder of AmUafifii and aon of DhltOMiit of 
Mandlvl^igtina. Dftt>luiii&ma had two aons, Dhltueiiit (afterwazda Idag) 
andBOManlwdU.^ 

^ Cr. zzzviiL 14* 

D&fhftptaOda.— A building erected by Aggabodhl I, at the HatHudimelil- 
vlUia.^ 

^ O. zliL 21. 

1. Dftth&ppabhutL— Father of King StUkilaa He was a Lamhakappa 

and served under Kaasapa L Later he q^uarrelled with the king and retired 
\o the Merdiya district.^ 

^ 07. zxziz. 44. 


2. Dft^ianallhutl. — Second son of King SliftUUa. He was given the post 
of lUlaiacftJi with the province of Dakkhlpadesa and the care of the sea 
coast. On the death of Silakala he murdered his younger brother^ Upattasa^ 
and became king, but his older brother, Moggallina, marched against him 
and challenged him to single combat. Dathappabhuti was vanquished in 
this conquest and committed suicide. He ruled for six months and six 
days^ (in 537 A.o.). 

^Cv. adi. 33-53. 

3. D&fh&ppabhuti. — ^An ddipada (royal prince), contemporary of Agga- 
bodhl I. When Jotlpala defeated the VetuUavUinSi Dathappabhuti was 
so incensed that ho raised his arm to strike the thera, but an ulcer 
immediately appeared on it. Dathappabhuti refused to ask Jotip&la's 
forgiveness and died soon after.^ 

1 Cy.zlu.36f. 

Mfhgbhaia, — ^A general of Gajabfthu.^ 

1 Cy. Izz. 104 

Dft|bgvaipsa. — ^A Pali poem, composed in the reign of Uttvill by 
Dbainniaklttli at the request of the minister Paiakkama. It is based on an 
older Sinhalese Chionide, the Daiaddvamaa, and is an elaborate work 
dealing with the history of the Too^ Belie up to the time of its atatival in 
Ceylon.^ 

^ £d. by the P.T.S. (1834); for details see PX.G. 207 f. 
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— A village in Boka^a, mentioned in the eampaigna oi 

tauUumMibiaV 


^ Cv. Ixxiv. 77. 


MfbAvedludQte — ^The Mahavamsa ^ika mentions^ two theras of this 
name, one a resident of the Kunindacullaka-parlvefi^ and the other of 
the Kolainliahihka»parivepa, They lived in the time of BUgbifljfyA 
Dft|hopatlssa, and about fifty years after the secession of the StgallU 
from the Dhaminaruci-nik&ya they set up a school of their own, in which 
they borrowed the Ubhato-vihanga from the Dbammaraeikas and the 
Ehandaka and Parivara from the Sfigalikas. 

1 MT- 176. 

1. DftfUsiva.— A thera held in high esteem by Aggabodhl I.^ Geiger* 
thinks he probably held some sort of position in the king’s court, correspond- 
ing to that of a purohtia, 

1 Cv. xlii. 22. * Cv. Trs. i. 67, n. 8. 

2. Dftlbidva. — ^Minister of Jetthatissa HI. He was captured by the 
forces of Aggabodhi HI. at HSyetti, but later regained his freedom and was 
sent by Jetthatissa to India to cut off Aggabodhi’s rearward communica- 
tions. When Jetthatissa committed suicide and Aggabodhi was once more 
king, Dathasiva returned to Ceylon, defeated Aggabodhi and became king 
as DS|hopatlssa. But his reign was insecure and he was constantly having 
to fiee. He was very rapacious and plundered the temples. Later, to 
make amends, he built the Slkavatthu-vihara and restored the Thfipftrtana. 
In the end he fled to India from Kassapa n., but returned later and fought 
a battle in which he was killed.^ He had a nephew, Hatthadfltha,* who 
became known as BhigineyyarDathopatissa. The prince Bodhl and the 
princess Lokitt were descendants of Dathopatissa.* 

1 Cv. xliv. 128 ff. • Ibid., 166. * Ibid., Ivii. 40. 

3. D&|hasiva.— A thera, resident of NagasSU; he was very learned and 
held in great esteem by Aggabodhi IV/ 

‘ Cv. xlvi. 6. 


4. DithUva. — Upar^ ot Aggabodhi IV. He was captured and im- 
prisoned by PotthakafPia.^ 


Cv. xlvi. 40. 
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5. Dftfhftslva, — ^An adipdda, ruler of Rolwyti His son w&s HRhlildA, 
who quarrelled with him and, with the king’s help, drove him to Tn«^^a. an^ 
took possession of Rohai^a.^ 

^ Cv, xlix. 10. 

D&tblka . — A Damiia usurper. He slew Pi}a]rainir8 and reigned at 
Anaiidhapaia for two years, till he was slain by ValfagftmaQtAbhajni.^ 

1 Mb7. xxxiii. 60, 60, 78; Dpv. xix. 15, 16; xx. 17, 18. 

Damila usurper who reigned at Anorfidliapiira for three 
years. Ho was then slain by Dhfitlisena.^ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 33. 

1. D&thopatissa.— SoeI>ithiBlva(2). 

2. D&thopatissa. — Also called BhSglneyya-D&thopatissa. See s.v. 

HattbaU^. 

D&ti SutUl. — A group of siMm about those who give various kinds of 
gifts in order to obtain corresponding kinds of happiness after death.* 

1 S. iii. 260 f. 


1. Dina Vagga. — ^The thirteenth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 


Ahguttara Nikiya.* 


1 A. i. 01 f. 


2. Dina Vag^ — The fourth chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya.* 

i A. iv. 236-48. 

1. Pjna Sutta.— Preached at Jetavaoay regarding an offering founded by 
V aiiiira^fr lrf -WanHMn&ta to monks, with Sirlpotta and MoggalUna at their 
head. Her offering, says the Buddha, is complete in six ways— three on 
the part of the giver and three on that of the recipients. The giver is glad 
St heart before making the gift, is satisfied while giving, and rejoices 
after the gift. The recipients are either free from lust, hatred and delusion, 
or are on the way to such freedom. The merit obtained from such a gift 
is infinite.* 

I A. iii. 336 f. 
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2. Dina Sutta. — Siriputta^ with the lay disciples of Oampi, visits the 
Buddha at the Gaggaiipokkharapi and asks him why the same offerings 
have, in one case, no reward, in another, great reward. The Buddha 
explains in detail.^ 

1 A. iv. 59 ff. 


3. Dina Sutta. — On the eight kinds of alms.^ 

1 A. iv. 236. 

Dinakkhanda.— A section of the Vessantara Jataka dealing with the gifts 
made by Vessantara on his way to Vahkagiri, including the chariot in which 
he rode/ 

1 J. vi. 613. 


Dinavi. — Name given to the Asuras^ because they were descendants of 

Danu. 

1 Mil. 163. 

Danavatthu Sutta. — On eight motives from which alms are given.^ 

1 A. iv. 236 f. 

Danavegliasa.— A class of Asuras, present at the Mahisamaya.^ The 

Commentary^ describes them as archers (dhanuggahaasurd), 

1 D. ii. 269. * DA. ii. 689. 


Daninlsamsa Sutta. — The five advantages of making gifts — ^popularity, 
affection, good reputation, steadfastness in the householder’s duty, and 
happy rebirth.^ 

1 A. iii. 41. 

Danupapattl Sutta. — On the eight modes of rebirth of an almsgiver, 
according to his wish.' 

' A. iv. 239 ff. 

Dftmali. — A devaputta who visits the Buddha at Jetavana and tells him 
that an arahant has to work hard for nothing. The Buddha points out to 
him that there is nothing left for an arahant to do.' 


^ S. i. 47. 
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Dftqiall Siitta. — ^Records the visit of Mmali to the Buddha. 

MouipVlhSni. — parive^a founded by Mahinda n/ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 133. 


Dt maMlaka (D&magallaka). — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of 
the Thera MahUeva/ 


^ Mhy. xxzvi. 68. 


'DtaA.—Aji aggasdvikd of Vesaabhik Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. zzii. 24; J. i. 42. 

Diyag&marvlhftra. — A monastery in RohaQa, built by Dhfttusena.^ 

^ Gv. xxzviii. 49. 


D&yapusa. — A park near Benares. SaAkieca once stayed there with 
his followers.^ 


1 J. V. 204, 265. 


Darukammika Sutta. — A wood-seller visits the Buddha at Ratika and 
tells him that, in his family, alms are given to various kinds of monks — 
forest-dwellers, rag-wearers, arahants, etc. The Buddha points out to 
him that though it is difficult to distinguish the good and bad qualities of 
monks, yet he should continue to give alms to the Order.^ 

1 A. iii. 391 f. 

D&nikassapa. — A minister of Dappula n. He started to build the Kassa- 
par&jaka-vihira, but was unable to finish it.^ He was probably a younger 
brother of the ddipdda Kassapa, slain by the Pa^fu king.* 

1 Cv. I. 81. * Cv. Tr9, i. 145, n. 5. 

1. DSnikkhaiidha Sutta, — S&riputta, coming down GiJJliakuta» sees a 
log of wood, and tells the monks that a wise person could see all the 
elements in that log.^ 

1 A. Hi. 340. 


2. DSrukkhandha Sutta.— The Buddha, while staying at KosamU, sees 
a great log of wood floating down the river, and tells the monks that just as 
the log, if it does not ground on a bank, or sink in midstream, or stick on a 

68 
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shoal, or fall into human or non-human hands, or get caught in a whirlpool, 
or rot inwardly, will, without doubt, float down to the ocean ; so will a monk, 
without doubt, float down to Nibbana if he escapes the dangers on the 
way. The monks ask what the dangers are, and the Buddha explains them, 
on the analogy of the dangers besetting the log. At the end of the discourse, 
the cowherd Nanda, who had been listening, joined the Order.^ 

1 S. iv. 179 f. 


3. D&nikkhandha Sutta. — The same as the above, except that the place 
mentioned is KimblUf and the explanations are given to Kimbila.^ 

1 S. iv. 181. 


Daruciiiya.— See Bahiya-Daruciriya. 

Danina Sutta. — Dire are gains, favours, flattery, etc., and we should train 
ourselves to lay them aside. ^ 

1 S. ii. 225. 


Darupattaka. — A reU(jie(i.e, teacher of Jaliya/ He was so called because 
he carried a wooden bowl with him.* 

1 I), i. 157. » DA. i. 319. 

Darubhap^nkapHahStissa. — A poor man of ValUya Street in Mah&gaina» so 

called because he earned his living by selling wood. He was very poor, 
and once, after consulting with his wife, offered a part of their meal to a 
young monk. He accepted it, but, on seeing how poor it was, threw it 
away. They were greatly grieved, and having obtained twelve kahapa^as 
by placing their daughter in service, bought a cow and gave milk twice daily 
to the monks. Then, wishing to reclaim his daughter, the man worked for 
six months in a sugar mill, and, having obtained the necessary money, was 
on his way home, when he met Pip^p&tiyatlssa Thera of AmbariyaHVlhftra. 
As it was meal-time, the man looked for food, but could obtain it only by 
giving away all his money. The food so obtained he ofiered to the thcra, 
who, on learning the man’s story, was so greatly moved that he went to 
T I ssa maM r&ma, put forth great exertion and became an arahant. Soon 
afterwards he died, but before his death he told his colleagues the story of 
his benefactor. King KSkavappatlssa made arrangements for the thera’s 
funeral, but it was found that the litter containing the body could not be 
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moved until the king sent for the poor man, who lifted it. The body, 
thereupon, travelled through the air on to the funeral pyre, and Dbabhu^ 
^llKlrMfthfttlssE received great honour at the king's hands.^ 

1 AA. i. 277 ff. 

Dlniblmtlka-Tbsa.— Tissa (31). 

IMrus&katlkaputta-Vatthu. — ^The story of the son of a carter. His 
father was a heretic, but he, while pla3ring with a Buddhist lad, had learnt 
to say “ Praise be to the Buddha." One day he went with his father on 
a journey, and as his father got locked into the city at sunset, he had to. 
spend the night all alone under the cart outside the walls of R&Jagalia. 
During the night, two Yakkhas tried to eat him, but in his dream he 
whispered “ Praise be to the Buddha " and was saved. The king, hearing 
the story, repeated it to the Buddha.^ 

1 DhA. iu. 456 ff. 


DirOragima. — village near Kidyipl in Ceylon. Near it was JayUp 
The name may have been Darugama, the urn being a 




^ Cv. zci. 6. 


» Cv. Tra, ii. 213. 


1. D&saka Thera.— He was bom in S&vatthi and was appointed by Allft- 
thapln^ka to look after the vihara. There, being impressed by what he 
saw and heard, he entered the Order. Some say that he was the son of a 
slave-woman of Anathapindika. The setthi was pleased with him and freed 
him that he might become a monk. It is said that in a previous birth he 
had ordered an arahant to do some work for him, hence his birth as a slave. 

From the time he was ordained he became slothful and fond of sleep. 
The Buddha admonished him, and, much agitated, he put forth effort and 
realised arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he met the Pacceka Buddha AJlta and gave him 
some beautiful mangoes to eat. Later, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, he 
was a monk.^ 

Perhaps it is this same Dasaka who is mentioned in the Saipyutta Nikaya* 
as having been sent by the monks of KosambI to Khemaka, carrying messages 
to and fro till he had walked up and down over two yojanas. 

1 Thjig 17: ThagA. i. 08 ff. ■ S. iii. 127 ff.; SA. ii. 230. 
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2. DSaakaThaia.— Friend of So^aka and pupil of UpUI. He was aleamed 
brahmin of VesSU, and, meeting Upali at the VMiMriina, had a diaoUssion 
with him, at the end of which he entered the Order for the purpose of study- 
ing the Doctrine. He learnt the whole of the Tipitaka and became an 
arahant. Later he ordained So^aka, son of the caravan-guide, and teacher 
of Slggava and Ca^favaJjL After Upali’s death, Dasaka became chief of 
the teacdiers of the Vinaya.^ 

1 Mhy. V. 104 ff.; Dpv. iv. 28 ff.; v. 77 ff.; Yin. ▼. 2; Sp. L 32, 230; bat we Dv7..3 if. 

1. DSdyi.— A nun who came from India to Ceylon; she was eminent in 
the knowledge of the Vinaya. She lived in Anurldhapuia.^ 

1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 

2. Dtsiyi— A nun of AnorSdltapara; she was teacher of the Vlnays.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 28. 


BSsi Stttta. — Few are those who abstain from accepting male and female 
slaves; many those who do not.^ 

1 8. V. 472. 


Hftsivimiiia. — ^The story of a slave-woman of Sftvatthie Her master 
heard the Buddha preach, and gave alms every day to four monks. She 
was entrusted with this duty, which she discharged conscientiously. For 
sixteen years she observed the ^las, and one day, after listening to the 
Dhamma, she became a Sotapanna. After death, she was bom as one of 
Sakka*s companions and met Moggallana, to whom she related her story.^ 

1 vv.ii. l;VvA. 91 ff. 

Ditfha Sutta.-See Diddba SuW 

1 See KS. ii. 156, n. 2. 

Dltthadhammlka Sutta.— KS}udlyl asks Ananda, who explains^ what is 
meant by 

^ A. iv. 464. 


DllfbamaAgaliU. — Daughter of a set^thi in Benares and wife of MitaAga. 
For her story see the lUtai^ Jdtaka. 
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1. Dltfhi Sutta. — Bad conduct in deed, word and thought, and wrong 
views lead to purgatory; their opposites to heaven.^ 

^ A. ii. 226. 

2. Dilthl Sutta. — The same qualities, as in the above, make one's life 
barren, and earn for one the censure of the wise; their opposites have the 
opposite effect.^ 

1 A. ii. 228. 


3. Ditthl Sutta. — A nun who is wrong in her views and her purpose and 
rejects the faith goes to purgatory.^ 

^ A. iii. 140. 


4. IMfthl Sutta. — A monk who possesses dispassionate, benevolent and 
harmless thinking and right views is assured of salvation/ 

I A. ii. 76. 

5. Dltflli Sutta. — ^An&thapl^^ika visits a gathering of confessors of other 
tenets and confutes them by propounding to them the tenets of the Buddha, 
BO far as they are opposed to their own/ 

1 A. V. 186 ff. 


Ditthikatha. — Second chapter of the Mahavagga of the PatlsambhMS* 


magga.^ 


1 Pb. i. 136.62. 


** Dltfhena Sutta. — ^The Buddha mentions certain heresies existing in 
the world and explains their origin.^ 

1 S. iii. 211. 

mddha Sutta (u.I. Diftilia Sutta). — (Jains, favours and flatteries are like 
a poisoned dart to one whose mind has not attained to knowledge.^ 

1 S. il 229. 

T Mnna. — ^Probably an attendant of King MUinda.^ 

1 Mil., p. 56. 

nimS.— Consort of King Uggasena. The lives of one hundred kings and 
queens who were about to be sacrificed by a king of Benares, labouring 
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under a mktaken idea, were saved by her wisdom. In a previous birth 
she had killed an ewe and suffered in hell. In this age she was Milllki, 
queen of FUsenadL^ 

1 DhA. iL 15 ff. 

IMpadfidbipatl. — ^There were once four kings of this name, all previous 
births of SMddyaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 122. 


IHpdU. — ^Daughter of Vijaya and Kuve^i/ 

1 MT. 264. 

Dibbaeakkhu. — A false ascetic, a previous birth of Devadatta* For his 
story see the Somanassa J&taka. 


IHbba-vlUra.— See Dipap-vlli&ra. 


DlyavSsa.— A brahmin. The boundary of the Hahfivlli&ra passed by his 
house.^ 


1 Mbv. 136; Mhv., p. 332, vs. 14. 


DlvScandantaUtava—A forest in RoluuDa.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 61. 


DtaampatL — A king of long ago. His son was Renu and his chief stewards 
were firstly Govinda and later Jotlpala/ His name is mentioned in the 
DIpavaipsa.* According to the Mahavamsa ^Ika,^ his father was Sainatha 
and he reigned in Benares. 

iL230f.;Mtu. i. 197ff. * iiL 40. * p. 180. 

m 

Dbft. — A Blave-woman of Okkika. She was the mother of Kay ha , 
ancestor of the KagMyanargotta.* 

1D.L98. 

Dlrtjfamkha. — Yakkha who kept guard, with seven thousand other 
Yakkhas, at the seventh gate of Jotika'a palace.^ 


* DhA. iv. aO0. 
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DiUptanokklia.— A monk of Burma. He joined the Order in his old 
age and studied hard, till he astonished the ohief theras by his learning, 
and was appointed by King Narapati as his teacher/ 

^ Sas., p. 77. 

1. Digha. — Yakkha chieftain whose help should be sought by followers 
of the Buddha, when in distress/ The Buddha says* that Digha once 
visited him and spoke to him of the wonderful attainments of Anuruddha, 
Nandiya and Klmbila, and remarked how fortunate were the VaJJiailS that 
these three were dwelling in the Vajji country. Buddhaghosa* describes 
Digha as a demrajd and says that his other name was Parajana., His visit 
to the Buddha was at GosUgasUavana, just before the Buddha left to see 
Anuruddha and the others. 

1 D. iii. 206. ■ M. i. 201 f. ® MA. i. 431. 


2. Digha. — A thera of Ceylon, and an expert in the Vinaya.^ 

1 Viii. V. 3. 


3. Digha. — A brahmin. He found he could not satisfy other brahmins, 
even though he gave five bowls of food to each. One day he went to the 
vihara, and, in order to test the monks, served them with only one vessel of 
rice. Thirty monks partook of it and Digha was pleased with their great 
moderation.^ 

» AA. i. 262 f. 


1. Digha-KarAyapa. — ^Nephew of Bandhula, commander-in-chief of 
Pasenadl. After Bandhula's death, Digha was appointed in his place and 
accompanied the king. Once, during their travels, they came to Nahgaiaka^ 
and, hearing that the Buddha was at Medatalumpa, went to see him, but 
Digha stayed outside while the Buddha talked to Pasenadi.* The Dhamma 
pada Commentary* adds that Digha went about reviling the king for the 
murder of his uncle, and that when Pasenadi went in to the Buddha, 
leaving the royal insignia in Digha’s charge, the latter saw his chance of 
revenge. He left Pasenadi, hastened to Vi^afabba and crowned him 
king. He then returned to Savatthl, leaving for Pasenadi only a single 
horse and one female servant. It was this treachery which led to Pasenadi’s 
untimely death. 

1 U)umpa says DhA. iii. 366. * M. ii. 118 f.; MA. ii. 753 f.; J. iv. 161. * i..356 ft. 
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2. Dlgha-Kifftyaqa. — minister of BUtlya (Bhitlk&bliaya ?). He was 

a very learned brahmin and was appointed by the king to settle a dispute 
between the residents of the Haliivlhbra and the Abhayagirl* regarding 
the charge brought against Dabba-Hallapatta by the nun Mettlyi. He 
decided in favour of the Mah&vlhira residents/ 

^ Sp. iiL 588. 


DlghagSmapL — A Sakyan prince, son of Dlgh&yu and, therefore, cousin 
of Ummada-Cltti. Having heard of Citta, he went to Upatlssag&ma and 
took service at the court of Papfuvasudeva. There Citta saw him and fell 
in love with him and he visited her by night. When a child was conceived 
Citta was given to him in marriage. This child was Papfuk&btaaya. 
Citta and K&Iavela were servants of Dighagamapi.^ 

1 Mhv. ix. 13 ff.; Dpv. x. 8 f. 

Dlghacaftkamana. — A parivona in Anuradhapura, built on the spot where 
Midllllda used to walk up and down in meditation.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 208. 

Dlghac&rika Vagga. — The twenty-third chapter of the Pancaka Nipata of 

the AAguttan NMya/ 

1 A. iii. 267-61. 


Dlfe^iaeSrika Sntt& . — Two suttas on the five results arising from roving 
about/ 


^ A. iii 257. 


Dlghajinu.— A Kojlyan, inhabitant of Kakkarapatta. There he visited 
the Buddha and asked for a teaching which would bring happiness both in 
this world and the next. The Buddha explained to him the four conditions 
of temporal welfare — uUhdm-sampadd, dmhkhormmpadd^ halyaa^amiUM 
and aamajivitd. He then explained the four conditions of spiritual welfare 
— saddM-sampadd, ^Ui-sampdddy cdga-sampadd and paflfla-sampadd. In 
this discourse the Buddha addresses him as Byagghapa]Ja«^ The Commen- 
tary* says this was a pave^i-ndma, common to all Koliyans. 

1 A. iv. 281 ff. * AA. ii 778. 


DlghaJ&iia Sutta.— Records the visit of Dlkhalknu {q.v.) to the Buddha. 
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Dlkbajanttt (Dlghajantuka) v,l Dlghajayanta.— Chief of E|iia’s generals. 
He was slain by Sflianimila.^ Bhallnka was his nephew.* He offered a 
red cloth (rattapafa) at the Akasaeetiya on Sumanagiri. He was born in 
hell, but the sight of the fires there recalled to him his offering and he was 
immediately bom in heaven.* 

1 Mhv. XXV. 64, 62 f. * Ibid., 76. • MA. ii. 966; AA. i. 376. 

DigfaatapassL — Niga^tha, follower of NAtaputta. He once visited the 
Buddha at NUandfi, and there followed a discussion on actions and their 
efficiency. Dighatapassi reported this discussion to Nataputta and 
Upftli, who was listening, wont, agamst the advice of Dighatapassi, to the 
Buddha and challenged him to a discussion, at the end of which Upali 
was converted.^ The Commentary* says that Dighatapassi was long- 
limbed, hence his name. 

1 M. i. 371 if. * MA. ii. 694. 

Dighataphala. — A yakkha resident in a palm tree outside R&Jagaha. 
Kilavllafigika’s wife, disguised as a man, taking food from the palace to 
an impaled man, passed under his tree and was seized as his prey. But 
on learning that she was the king's messenger, the yakkha released her 
and asked her to convey the news that Dighataphala ’s wife Ka|i, daughter 
of the god Surname had given birth to a son. In return for this service, 
Dighataphala gave the messenger the treasure buried under the tree. She 
went about shouting the news, and Sumana, hearing it, gave her more 
treasure.^ 

‘ MA. ii. 818. 

Dlghatatt. — Wife of 6o}akA]a (g.v.). She ran away with Dlghapitlhl, 
but Hahosadha restored her to her husband.^ 

» J. Vi. 337 f. 


Dlghati.— See Dighitl. 

DlghathuplkA. — The mare on which DuffhagAinapi fied from CuIaAganl- 
yapltfhi. When the king and his minister Tissa offered their food to the 
Thera 6otftma» the mare also gave him her share.^ 

> Mhv. xxiv. 20, 27. 


Dlghanakha.— A paribbajaka, nephew (sister's son) of Slriputta. He 
visited the Buddha at SiUiaraUiataleiia and the Buddha preached to him 



the DjglMinakha 8lltta» at the end of which he became a sotapanna. In 
the sutta hc is addressed as Agglvessana/ 

He was originally an Annihilationist.* Perhaps he is the heretic brahmin, 
nephew of Sariputta, who was admonished by MoggllUlia because he 
expressed great repugnance at the sight of Kassapa.* 

^ M. i. 407 f.; ThagA. ii. 96; DhA. i. 79. * MA. ii. 477. 

> Thag. 1108 ff.; ThagA. ii. 180. 

Dlghanakha Sutta.— Preached at SOkarakhataleiia to Dighanakha, who 

tells the Buddha that no view can satisfy him. The Buddha points qut to 
him the need for consistency in outlook and expounds to him his own 
doctr^e. SSrlputta is present, fanning the Buddha. At the end of the 
discourse, Sariputta becomes an arahant and Dlghanakha a sotapanna.^ 

Elsewhere^ the sutta is called Vedan&pariggaha. 

1 M. i. 497 ff. 

* DhA. i. 79; ThagA. ii. 95; MA. ii. 862; AA. i. 92, 321; DA. iii. 882. 

Dighanlkaya.— Also called Dighagama or DighasaAgaha. It forms the 
first book of the Sutta Pitaka and consists of thirty-four long suttas, 
divided into three vaggas — ^the SDakkhandha, the Mahavagga and the 
PStheya or F&tikavagga. Buddhaghosa wrote a commentary on the work 
called the SuinaftgalavilasiDL 

Dlghap&Sfipaka. — A locality in Anuradhapura, through which the swid 
of the Hah&vihara passed.^ 

^ Mhv. Appendix, p. 332, vv. 13; Mbv. 130. 

Dlghapit^. — The man who ran away with DighatSla, wife of Go|akMa^ 

(q.v.). 

1 J. Vi. .337 f. 

Dighapltfllik&. — A class of petas whose bodies arc sixty leagues in 
height.^ 

1 AA. ii. 712; PbA. 79. 

DighaUUiugallaka. — A viha^ built by Mahficup-Mah&tlssa.^ 

^ Mhv, xxxiv. 9. 

Dighabbapakft. — Reciters of the Dlgluuillkaya. They separated the 
Cariyapltaka* ApadSna and Buddbavaipsa from the Khuddakanlk&ya and 
ascribed the remaining twelve divisions of that Nikaya to the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka.^ They also held that the four omens which the Bodhisatta aaw, 

» DA. i. 16. 



prior to his Bemmoistiion, vere seen on one and the same day.* It is said 
that once, when the Dighabh&gakas recited the Satts at the 

to the east of the LohqAsida^ the earth shook.* 

* sT. i. 59. 

^ DA. i. 131; for views expressed by them see Sp. iL 413; DhSA. 169* etc. 

Dlghabh&^^ito-Mah&-Abhaya.— See Mahft-Abhaya. 

DighabhSvakapMab^ MahMlva. 

IMghalatfhL — d^vaputta who otice visited the Buddha at the Kalandap 
kaniv&pa in Veluvana and spoke a irexse.* The Commentary* says that 
Dighalatthi (long-stick) was his niclmame, referring to his great height 
while on earth. 

1 S. i. 52, • SA. i. 87. 


DIghariJL — A village in Magadha, the residence of many Saipstnuno- 
oaka heretics.^ 


1 PvA. 07. 


Digbalatfhl Sutta. — Records the visit of DIgliala(thi Iq.v.) to the Buddha. 

Dlghalambika. — ^A village, the birthplace of DigbSyu. The Buddha 
lived there in the Aiafifiakii|lka*^ 

1 DhA. ii. 235. 

Dlghaloma Sutta. — One who yearns for gains, favours and flattery, is 
like a long-fleeced she-goat in a thicket of briars.^ 

1 S. ii. 228. 

DIghavatthu. — A tank, repaired by Vljayabfthu 1.^ 

1 Cv. lx. 49. 

Dlgbavftpi. — A tank and a district in Ceylon. When the Buddha went 
to Ceylon he visited the village, and on the spot where he sat in medita- 
tion a cetiya was later erected.^ It seems to have been the central post 
in the country lying between the Tamil kingdom and the province of 
Rohapa. Thus we find Duttbagimanrs brother, Tbsa, occupying it by 
the order of his father. Later, on the death of his father, he retired to 
Dighavapi with his mother and the elephant Ka^^ubt.* When he made 
peace with his brother, he was again sent there to look after the district. 

1 Mbv. i. 78; Dpv. ii. 00; Sp. i. 80. * Mliv. xxiv. 2. 14 f., 48. 
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After the conquest of the Tamils, Tissa was again in charge of Dlghavapi, 
for we find him being sent for from there at the time of Dufithagama^i s 
death.” Tissa (afterwards called Saddh&tissa) founded the Dlgliavftld^ 
vlhfin^ in connection with which he built a cetiya, to which he made 
valuable offerings.” We hear of Dfghavapi in connection with the cam- 
paigns of Farakkamabfihu I.” Many years later Rfijaslba II. gave the 
district round Dighavapi to the settlers who came from Holland.” The 
village of Mahfimunl, residence of Sumanfi, wife of Laku^faka Atimbara, 
was in Dighavapi.'' Dighavapi was nine leagues from Ttssamahftrftma.” 

■ Mhv. xxxii. 2. ; • Ibid,, xevi. 26, 28; for its identifies - 

* Ibid, xxxiii. 9, 14. [ tion see Cv. Trs. ii. 30, n. 1. 

* Cv. Ixxiv. 89; 98, 110, 180; Ixxv. ; ’ DhA. iv. 50. 

1, 10. ■ « AA. i. 386. 

Dighavidassabhata. — The Khuddakapatha Commentary' contains a 
reference to a “ Dighavidassabhata '' to the effect that, for the space of 
four Buddha-intervals, he burnt in hell, going up and down, his body 
sixty leagues in height, and five hundred families who accepted his views 
suffered with him. 

1 KhA. 126 f. 

Dlghasandana (Dlghasandanaka). — Commander-in-chief of Deva^ 
nampiyatissa. He built a little pasada on eight pillars for Mahfnda^ 
which became known as Digbasandasenapatl-parivepa,' and is famous as 
the residence of Mahan&ma, author of the Mahfivaipsa.” According to the 
Mahavamsa ^Ika,” Dighasandaka was so called because he wore a long 
robe {dighasatakavn nivdsesiti Dighasandaka), and the original name of the 
parivepa built by him was Cu]ap&sdda. 

^ Mhv. XT. 212 f.; abo Cr. xxxviii. 16. * MT. 602. * p. 280. 

TOphixmnHnjMn&pattUpaHvR^ft — gee DlghagBIldMia. 

IN^HMomana . — A thera of Ceylon, expert in the Vinaya.* 

* Vln. ▼. 8; 1^. L 104. 

IW^hMMininft — A thera of KAlyftpl. A fisherman, living at the mouth 
of the SalyapI Biver, gave him alms on several occasions and remei^bered 
him'at the moment of his death,” - 

^ MA If. 1008; AA. ii. 522. 


mgiliigamii,— See Dlt^iaiilkfiya. 
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1. A son of Kiksvaimaflssa by a wife other than VlhSia* 

mahUevI. He was in charge of the fortress at ^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 17. 

2. DlgUbhaya. — Dami}a geneial, in command of DlghSbbaiyagaOaka, 
and conquered by 

^ Mhv. XXV. 12. 


DteUbhayagallaka. — Tamil stronghold in charge of IHgliftbliaya and 
captured by Dutthagima^I/ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 12. 

1. DIghayu (Dlghavu). — Son of Dighltl, king of Kosala. After his 
parents had been cruelly murdered by Brahmadattay king of K&sl, he be- 
came the attendant of this king in order to avenge their death, but when 
the occasion arose he made peace with Brahmadatta. His father's 
kingdom was restored to him, and he married Brahmadatta's daughter.^ 
He was the Bodhisatta/ 

1 Vin. i. 343 £F.; DhA. i. 46 f.; J. iii. 211 f., 487. a J. iii. 490. 

2. Dighftyu.— See Ayuva^dbana. 

3. DIghayu. — A Sakyan prince, grandson of Amitodana and brother of 
BhaddidKace&na. He went to Ceylon and there founded a settlement 
which he named after himself. His son wab DighagamaQi.^ 

1 Mhv. ix. 10 f.; 18; Dpv. x. 6, 8. 

DighUi . — A locality in RohaQa.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 60; Ixxii. 63; soo Cv. Trs. i. 326, n. 2 and ii. 49, n. 3. 

1. DU;hftvu. — ^Eldest son of King Arindama 1. He is identified with 

RUiiila.^ 

, 1 J. V. 490. 

2. Dfe^vu. — ^A householder of Rgjagalia and son of JoUk»-«iIwpitl. 
He was a BOt&paiuia and, when he lay ill, he sent his fafsher to: the Buddha 
requesting the Buddha to visit him. The Buddha accepted the request, 
preadied to biuft and consoled him. Soon afterwards l^^&vu died and 
was bom as an anig&min.^ 


1 S.v.844f; 
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3. Dl^m<-SQn of King HrilijMEfca (q.v,) and hia queen 8MI* He 
became king when Mahajanaka left the world. He is, identified wMh 

RUiula.^ 

1 J. Vi. 44, 61, 62, 68. 

4. DlgUvu.— See Dlghfiyu, 

Dl^h&vu Sutta. — Records the visit of the Buddha to D4^Vtt (see 
Dighfivu 2). The Buddha exhorts him to practise the six conditions 
which arc constituent parts of knowledge (cha vijjabha^iyadhamme). 
These are : contemplation of impermanence in the sankharas, consciousness 
of dukkha in impermanence, of there being no self in what is dukkha, 
consciousness of abandoning, of dis];)ersion, and of cessation.^ 

1 S. V. 344 f. 

Di{^vu-bluupav&ra. — Second chapter of the tenth Khandaka of the 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya-piiaka.^ 

1 Vin. i. 343 flF. 

Dighftsana. — A monastery in Ceylon, in which lived Mahan&ma Thera/ 
Geiger thinks^ that Dighasana is very probably a wrong reading for 

Dighasanda. 

* Cv. xxxfx. 42. ® Cv. Trs, i. 48, n. 1. 

Dighiti, Dighati. — A king of Kosala. His kingdom was captured by 
Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, and he and his wife fled to Benares, where 
they lived in disguise in the liouse of a polter. His wife bore a son named 
Dighayu {o.l. Dighavu). Before his birth, liis mother had a craving to see 
the army drawn up in battle array, its swords tempered. Dighiti appeased 
her craving with the help of his friend, the chaplain of Brahmadatta. 
Dighayu was sent away from the city lest harm should befall him. Later, 
Dighlti’s place of refuge was discovered and he and his wife were, being 
led to the place of execution when Dighayu, who was on a visit to the city, 
saw them. Dighiti, recognising his son, called to him his d]nng advice 

ma digham fossa md tassam ** (look not too far nor too near). D^hfiyu 
heard and understood; he entered the service of Brahmadatta, fixst as an 
elephaut-tri^iner, then as a musician, and finally as his peMonal servant* 
He wished to avenge the death of his parents, but when the occasion arose, 
he remembered his father's instructions and desisted/ 


) Vio. I. 942 ff. 
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Dlghlfl Kosala Jfttaka (No. 371). — ^Contains the latter part of the story 
of DigfaSyu, son of Dlghltii who, remembering the advice of his father, fore- 
bore from killing Brahmadatta when the occasion arose, and later benefited 
by this action of his.^ It is stated in the Jataka that the full story 
is given in the Saftghabhedaka J&taka. No such story is, however, to be 
found, unless this is another name for the KosambI Jfitaka. The story of 
Dighiti was related in reference to the quarrelsome monks of KosambI. 
Some of the stanzas found in the Jataka story are repeated in the 
Upakkilesa Sutta.‘ 

1 J. iii. 211 f.; cp. Vin. i. 342 flF.; J. iii. 487. » M. ii. 154. 

Dipa. — monk, probably of Ceylon, author of the ParivirapSiha/ 

1 Vin. V. 226. 


DIpa Sutta. A luonk should mltivate in-breathing and out-breathing 
in ordei to achieve all liis desires in ihe spiritual life. He will then under- 
stand things as they really are and. \ihen his bodily endurance has reached 
its limit, he will know that il is so. like a lamp which will go out when 
oil and wick arc used up.' 

J S. V. 316 ff. 


1. DipaAkara. — The first of tlie twenty-four Buddhas. He was born in 
Rammavatiy his father being King Sudeva {v,l Sumedha) and his mother 
Sumedha, For ten thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces, Haipsfi, Kofica and Hayura. Uis wife was Paduma and his son 
Usabhakkhandha (Samavatakkhandha). He left home on an elephant 
and practised austerities for ten months. His Bodhi-tree was the Pipphali 
and grass for his seat was given hy an Ajivaka named Sunanda. His first 
sermon was preached at Nandarama (Sunandarama) at Sirighara, where he 
converted the heretics. He had three great gatherings of his followers. 
He was always attended by eighty-four thousand arahants, and his body 
was eighty cubits in height. He died at Nandarama at the age of one 
hundred thousand years and his thupa was thirty-six yojanas high. 
SumaAgala and TIssa were his chief monks, Nandi and Sunandi his chief 
nuns, while Sigata (vl Nanda) was his constant attendant. 
and BhalUka were his chief lay patrons among men and Slrlmi and Sopft 
among women. 

It was during the time of Dipafikaia Buddha that the ascetic Siunodlia 
(g.v,), who later became Gotama Buddha, first declared his intention d 
becoming an aspirant for Enlightenment (a Bodhisatta). 
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After DipaAkara’s death, his doctrine lasted for one hundred thousand 
years.^ 

^ Bu. ii. 207 fF.; BuA. 104 f.; J. i. 29; see Mtu. i. 193 flf., where the details 
Mhv. i. 6; Dpv. iii. 31; DhA. i. 69; but ! differ from those given here. 

2. IHpaftkara.— See Buddhapplya. 

DIpafrkaia-nagara. — Probably another name for Rammavatl.^ 

^ Cv. zzziz. 51. 

Upanayft. — An eminent then of Ceylon, resident in Rohapa. She was 
expert in the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

^ Dpv. zviii. 40. 

IMpani.— Wif e of Hahinda VL She was a cowherd's daughter.' 

* Cv. Izzz. 16. 

Diparftj&. — A king of NdgadipUi son of a king of Ceylon by a younger 
^een. The king granted the queen a boon and she claimed the kingdom 
for her son. But the prince was blinded in one eye while watching a cock 
fight and the king refused to grant the request. So he made him king of 
Nagadipa, whence he came to be known as Diparaja.' 

1 VibhA. 443 f. 

Dipavaqisa. — The oldest extant Pali Chronicle of Ceylon. Like the 
HaUvaipsai it was based on the Atthakatha handed down in the Mahfivi- 
hfaa of Ceylon. It gives the impression not of an evenly worked out whole, 
but rather of a stringing together of fragments, a composition of whole 
lines, sometimes whole stanzas, borrowed from the Atthakatha. It is 
generally agreed that the Dipavamsa assumed its present form about the 
fourth century a.c.' It is stated* that Dli&tusena made endowments for 
the regular recital of the Dipavamsa. 

^ The work was edited and published by Oldenberg in 1879. For details see 
Geiger: Dtpavarntta and Mah&vamsa. 

* Cv. zzzviii. 59. 

Dipapvibira. — A monastery in Ceylon, residence of SttUlllia Thera (f.v.).' 
v.l Devl-vihaia, DlbbarviliSra. 

1 MA. i. 126; AA. i. 319; ii. 846, etc. 


D^ana.— See KaphadlpAyana. 
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DlpAlafittha.— A ford in the HaUvUliiui-gaAgft.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 64. 

Dipl J&taka (No. 426). — Goatherds once occupied an ascetic’s hut, and, 
on their departure, left behind a she-goat who had strayed away. As 
she ran to join the others, she saw a panther in the way; she showed great 
daring and tried to pacify him with soft words, but all in vain, for he 
devoured her. 

The story was related in reference to a she-goat whom Moggalttlia once 
saw near his mountain hut. When she, however, saw a panther, she, with 
great daring, jumped over his body and escaped.^ 

1 J. iii. 479 f. 


Dipika.— See Pafleadipika. 

IMpuyyftiia.— A park in Pulatthipiira laid out by Parakkamab&hu I. 

It was so called because it formed a peninsula.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 113; Ixxix. 6; Cv. Tra, ii. 14, n. 2. 


Dukula (Dukulaka). — A hunter’s son, father of Suvappasama. He is 
identified with Malifi Kassapa. For his story see the Sftma J&taka.^ 

1 Sco also Mil. 123; Sp. i. 214. 

Dukkath& Sutta. — To five persons certain talk is ill-talk — talk on faith 
to the faithless, on virtue to the virtueless, on learning to one of little 
learning, on generosity to the mean, on insight to the foolish.^ 

^ A. iii. 181. 

1. Dukkara (or Kununa) Sutta. — A wise monk should withdraw within 
himself, like the tortoise withdrawing his limbs. ^ 

1 S. i. 7. 


2. Dukkara Sutta.-~Things difficult to do in the religious life, in varying 
1 

1 S. iv. 260, 262. 


1. Dukkha Sutta. — ^Dukkha arises from the contact of the senses and the 
objects proper to the senses, resulting in feeling, which, in turn, produces 
craving. By destroying this process dukkha is destroyed.^ 

1 S. ii. 71; qf. S. Iv. 86. 


69 
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2. Dttkkha Sutta. — ^All the khandhas are ill ; he who realized thia destroyB 
rebirth/ 

1 S. iii. 21; ibid., 196. 

3. Dukkba Sutta. — ^All the khandhas lead to suffering.^ 

1 S. iii. 77. 

4. Dukkha Sutta. — The Buddha teaches suffering, the arising thereof^ 
the cessation, and the way to such cessation.^ 

1 S. iu. 158. 

5. Dukkha Sutta. — That which is suffering and of the nature of suffer- 
ing must be put away.^ 

^ S. iv. 199. 

6. Dukkha Sutta.— Sariputta tells Jambukh&daka of the three kinds of 
suffering, caused by pain, by the activities and by the changeable nature 
of things.^ 

1 S. iv. 269. 

7. Dukkha Sutta. — A monk without faith is unconscientious, has no fear 
of blame, is indolent and lacking in insight, lives ill at ease in this world 
and will suffer in the next.^ 

^ A. iii. 3. 

8. Dukkha Sutta. — If a monk has brooding on sense-desires, ill-will, 
cruelty and conjures up thoughts of these things, he will live ill at ease 
now and also after death.^ 

^ A. iii. 429. 

9. Dukkha Sutta. — It is impossible that a monk who sees happiness in 
any phenomenon shall live in harmony and peace.^ 

^ A. iii. 442, 

Dukkhakhandha Sutta.— See Caiadukkhakhandha Sutta and IbUr 
dukkhakhandha Sutta. 

DukkhatStlssa Sutta.— On the three forms of suffering, caused by pain, 
by the activities and by the changeable nature of things.^ 

^ 8. ▼. 56; op. Dukkha Sutta 6 above. 
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Pu fckh ad h a mma Sutta. — When a monk knows the arising and the 
destruction of all states of ill, he realizes the nature of sensual pleasures 
and has no longing for them. This is explained by various similes.^ 

1 S. iv. 188 ff. 

** Dokkhaip-aJJliatta ” Sutta. — The eye is 111, so are the other senses, and 
therefore void of self.^ 

1 S. iv. 2. 

" Dukkhaqi-bUilia” Sutta . — Forms seen by the eye arc 111, so are the 
things perceived by other senses. They are void of self.^ 

1 S. iv. 4. 

Dukkhamflla. — Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

# 1 ApA. i, I07j M. iii. 70. 

Pukkhalakkhaga VatthU. — Tht^ story of five hundred monks who, in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, had ]»]cU‘tised meditation on the characteristics 
of suffering. In the pres4^ul nge they became arahants immediately on 
hearing a stanza on Buffering.^ 

^ DhA. iu. 106. 

** Dukkhani ” Sutta. — The five ills of a recluse : he is not content with 
any of the four requisites and finds no delight in the holy life.^ 

1 A. iu. 146 

** Dukkhena ” Sutta. — Desire should be put away for that which has 
suffering inherent in it.^ 

1 S. iii. 178. 

Duggata Sutta. — Whenever one sees a hardship or a hard lot one should 
remember that one, too, has suffered likewise in some life or other. In- 
calculable is the course of saipsara.^ 

1 S. u. 186. 

Duggatl Sutta. — ^The Ariyan who has unwavering faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sahgha and is possessed of virtue, is free from an 
unhappy condition of existence.^ 

^ S. ▼. 364. 

Duooarlta Vagga.— The twenty-fifth chapter of the Faficaka NipSta of 
the Afiguttara Kikaya.^ 

1 A. iii. 267-70. 
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1. Dueearlta Sutta. — The four bad habits of speech — ^falsehood, slander, 
bitter speech, idle babble ; and the four good habits — ^truthful speaking, 
speaking well of others, soft speech and wise speech.^ 

1 A. ii. 228. 

2. Dueearlta Sutta. — Five disadvantages of evil conduct — self-upbraid- 
ing, dispraise by the wise, evil reputation, death as a lunatic, unhappy 
rebirth.^ 

1 A. iii. 267. 

3. Dueearlta Sutta. — A monk once came to the Buddha and asked for 
a brief teaching. The Buddha asked him to abandon wrong conduct 
with regard to body, feelings, mind and mind-states, and to cultivate the 
four satipatthanas.^ 

1 S. V. 188. 


4. Dueearlta Sutta. — Three conditions — ^wicked conduct in deed, word 
and thought — and their opposites.^ 

1 A. iii. 446. 

Dulipa. — king who lived to the age of one thousand. He reigned for 
five hundred years and, at the end of that period, gave alms to the 
brahmins, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic.^ 

He is probably identical with Dudipa, king of Benares, who is mentioned^ 
as having given away great wealth, and as a result reached heaven. 
v.l. Dudipa. 

1 J. vi. 203. a J. vi. 90. 

DuJIaya. — A king of a past age, a previous birth of Cula-Cunda Thera.^ 

» Ap. i. 102. 

1. Dutfha, called Du|thakuin&ra, king of Benares. — A former birth of 
Devadatta.^ His story is given in the SaoeaAUta Jitaka {q.v.). 

» J, i. 327. 

2. Dat|ha.T-Al8o called Dutthakumara. the son of Kitavisa. At liu 
birth soothsayers foretold his death from thirst, and Elitav&sa had lakes 
and. ponds dog in various parts of the capital and vraterpots placed every- 
where. One day Du^fha saw a Pacceka Buddha begging for alms and 
dashed his bowl to the ground. He was seized with thirst, and all the watet 
in' the city was dried up.« ■ He died, and was reborn in Avid.* 

* J. fl. 104 f. 
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3. Dtttfha. — Son of the king of Benares; a previous birth of the cruel 
Lleebavl prince on whose account the Ekapojgupa Jitaka (^.v.) was preached.^ 

1 J. i. 506. 

DutfhakumSiL — ^Daughter of a banker of Benares. For her story see 

the Takka J&taka. 

Dutthagfima^I-Abhaya.— King of Ceylon (101-77 b.o.) He was the son 
of Kfikava^^atlssa (ruler of Mahftgima) and of Vlh&iadevl, and was called 
GSma^l-Abhaya. Tiie antenatal cravings of his mother showed that he 
would be a great warrior, and his father gathered at his court the most 
famous warriors of the land skilled in various ways. Chief among them 
were Nandhlmitta, Sftaraidmila, Hali08OQa» Gofhalmbara» Theraputttbhayi^ 
Bharapa, Velusumana, KhaA}adeva, Phussadeva and Labhlyavasabha. 
Abhaya early showed signs of an adventurous disposition, and resented 
the confined limits of his father’s kingdom, bounded on the north by the 
MahAvAlukl^nadiy on the further bank of which lay the Sinhalese country 
ruled by the Damilas. Abhaya was constantly refused permission by his 
father to fight the Damilas and ficd in anger to the hills, whence he sent 
his royal father a woman’s garment, to indicate that he was no man. This 
earned for him the nickname of Dutfiha, which always stuck to him. At 
his father’s death he had to fight with his brother Tissa (afterwards 
SaddhA-Tissa) for the possession of the throne. He was first defeated at 
Cu]aftganiyapltthiy but later he was victorious, and the Sangha brought 
about a reconciliation between the brothers. When fully prepared, 
Dutthagama^ marched against the Damila king, E]Sia. He rode his state 
elephant, Kapfula, born on the same day as himself. He commenced 
operations at HahiyaAgani^ capturing fort after fort, manned by EJara’s 
followers, and fought his way down to Mahavaluka-nadi, where he pitched 
his camp at Kandhfivftrapittbiy near Vijitapuiay where were concentrated 
the Damilas. After a siege of four months Yijitapura fell, and Dut>0ia- 
gama^l advanced through Glrllaka and Mahelaiiagara to Kftsapabbirta 
near AnurUbapuniy the capital.^ There he waited for the onset of El&ra 
and, in the battle that ensued, Elara was defeated and fled towards the 
capital, but he was pursued by DutthagamapI and slain by him in single 
combat close to the southern gate of the city. Elaxa’s body was burnt 
with royal honours, and Dutthagama^I built a tomb over the ashes and 
decreed that no music should be played by people passing it, a decree 
that was for long honoured. This act of chivalry, so much in contrast 

^ Mhv. 3 CZ 7 . 76. It is said that In i thirly-two fortreaaes manned by the 
the course of his journey from MahA Dami|se. 
gama to Anoxidhapara he captured 1 
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with the usual conduct of victors, earned for Dut/thagftmaul great honour. 
Later, he defeated reinforcements from India under BhaDuka^ nephew of 
Elara, and thus became sole monarch of La^a. 

On the seventh day after his final victory, he celebrated a water festival 
at the Tissav&pl and, at its conclusion, built the MarlcavaffhlHttifipa 
on the spot where his spear, containing the relic of the Buddha, given by 
the monks at Ttssamahfirtma, remained firmly embedded, no one being 
able to remove it. From now onwards, consoled by the arahants of 
FlyaAgrudIpa, who absolved him from blame for the slaughter of his enemies, 
he began his great works of piety, after having distributed largesse to his 
generals and soldiers. He first built the Lohapfts&da (^.v.) of nine stories, 
resembling the palace of BiraQi, the plan of which was brought to him 
from Tosita by arahants. He then began his greatest achievement, the 
Mah& Thfipa, erected on a site visited by the Buddha during his third visit 
to Ceylon. The devas, led by Sakka, provided the necessary materials, 
discovered in various parts of the island, and he began work immediately, 
on the full-moon day of Vesakba. Great celebrations marked the in- 
auguration of the mighty task, plans of various builders were inspected 
i)efore the final choice and no free work was allowed to be done. After 
the relics, obtained by the arahant Soputtara from the Naga-world, had 
been enshrined in unparalleled splendour and with great feasting, but 
before the chalta of the cetiya and the j)laHter work could be finished, 
Dutthagamani fell ill. Saddha-Tissa was summoned from Dlghavipl, 
and he covered the cetiya with white cloth and crowned it with a spire 
of bamboo, that the king, before his death, might visualize his great work 
in its complete form. Theraputtahhaya, a former general, now become an 
arahant, and living in the Pafijalipabbata, was at the king’s side at the time 
of his death and consoled him with reminders of the great merit he had 
accumulated during his life. A record of the king’s good deeds was read 
by his secretary, from which it would appear that the king had erected 
ninety-nine other viharas, besides the buildings already mentioned. 
He had once tried to preach in the Lohapasada, but was so overcome by 
nervousness that, realizing how difficult was the task of the preacher, he 
ordered special benefactions for those who preached the Doctrine. Two 
gifts made by him are recorded as of very special merit— one was the sale 
of his special earrings to procure food for five theras during the AkkhakkMr 
ylkk famine, the other was his gift of food during his flight from Ofi)aflga« 
niya*pitthi.* He was starving, and his minister Tissa procured a iheal for 
him, but as he never ate without offering some of the food to the monks, 
he wished for a monk to appear before him* When a ihera did so 
he gave him ^1 be had. He was told later, on his death bedf by Thera* 
* For detailfl see Mhv. xxdi. 49 ff.| also AA. L M5 ft 
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putt&bliaya, that this food was divided among many thousands of aiahants 
so that the merits of the donor might increase manifold. 

It is said that after death Dutthagama^i was bom in the Tusita-world, 
there to await the appearance of Hetteyya Buddha. He will then become 
the chief disciple of that Buddha, and his parents will be the parents of 
Metteyya. Before his birth, as the son of KakavaQ](^atisBa, he was a samai;^- 
era of Kotapabbata-vlhdra. He fell ill through his hard work on behalf 
of the Sai&gha at the AUia-oetiya near Ctttalapahbata, and as he lay dying 
in the Sflipassaya-parivefa, Vlhfiradevl visited liim at the suggestion of 
an arahant thera, and after much difficulty {>er8uaded him to be reborn 
in this world as her son.* 

Dutthagama^T is regarded as the hero of the Mahftvaipsa epic. His 
son was SUlya, who, however, did not succeed him, preferring to marry 
a candala maiden, Asokamttt. Dutthagama^'s successor, therefore, was 


Saddhatissa. 

Tlie Dhammapada Commentary* mentions a minister of Dutthagama^ 
called Lako^^ka-atimbarat whose wife was Sumank. 

Dutthagamaiji lived to the ag< of sixty-eight.® 

Once, after his conquest of the Damilas, he was unable to sleep for a 
whole month, then, at the suggestion of the monks, he took the fast of 
the eight vows and eight monks chanted to him the Cittayamaka. He 
fell asleep during the chanting.® 


■ These partioulars relating to T)ut- 
thag&mauf are summariRed from Mhv. 
chaps, xxii.-zxzii.; Dpv. xviii. S3; xix. 
1 ff.i Sp. i. 102. 


♦ DhA. iv. 60. 

» Mhv. xxiv. 47. 

• DA. ii. 040. 


Dutthattliak8.-The third Sutta of the Afthaksvagga of the Butte 
Nipate.^ The sutte was preached in reference to the calumny ra^ 
against the Buddha by the heretics who used the female a^tic Sui^ 
to further their ends.* Commentarial explanation of this is included m 
the MahSniddesa.* The burden of the sutte is that he who prai^ his 
own virtue and is dependent upon varying dogmas of philowphy is con- 
stantly censured. The mmi is one who has shaken ofi all of 

philosophy. 

» SN. va 780-87. * SNA. ii. 618 f. * t «2 «• 


1 DotlyaSlltta.— On the four modes of progress: painful with slug^ 

intuition and with swift mtuition. and pleasant, with the same two VM^ 

of intuition.* 
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2. Dtttlya Sutta. — Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s reply 
thereto. ** What has a good man as his companion V* is one question, 
and the reply thereto is “ faith,”^ 

^ B. i. 38. 

DutiyapaUyi J&taka (No. 230).— The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and the GandUba king of Takkailli besieged his capital. The 
Bodhisatta appeared before him and threatened to crush his forces, and 
the Gandhara king fled. 

The story was told in reference to an ascetic who visited Jetavana in 
order to argue with the Buddha; but on seeing the Buddha seated in the 
hall expounding the Doctrine, his courage forsook him and he ran away 
with a crowd at his heels. He is identified with the Gandhara king.^ 

1 J. ii. 219-21. 

Dutiyamakkata J&taka— See Dubhiyamakkata. 

Dutiyasela-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon (Sinhalese, Demnagala). 
Kittlsirirajasiha gave to the vihara the village of Ratanado^l.^ 

I Cv. c. 232. 


Dudipa.— See Dujipa. 

« 

Duddada J&taka (No. 180). — v.l, Dudda, Dudada. Once the Bodhisatta 
was a brahmin of Kasi and, after being educated in TakkaslU, became an 
ascetic in the Himalaya. When he and his fellow ascetics visited Benares 
for salt and seasoning, the people gathered together and gave them food. 

The story was told in reference to two young men who made a collection 
in S&vatthi to feed the Buddha and his monks.^ 

1 J. ii 86 f. 

Dundubhissara Thera.— An arahant. After the Third Council he accom- 
panied the Thera Hajjhillia to the region at the foot of the Hlm&laya.^ 
In the Dipavamsa’ he is called Durabhls&ia. 

1 Sp. i. 68; MT. 317; Slbv. 116. * viii. 10. 

Dunnivlttlia. — ^A brahmin village in the Killhga country. It lay on the 
road (along which Vessantara journeyed to Vaflkagirl) from Jetuttara to 
the Ceti kingdom, five leagues from Arafijaragirl and ten from the Oeti 
country. It was the residence of J&Jaka and Amittaapaidl.^ 

1 J. Vi. 621, 641. 
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1. Duppafifia Sutta* — One who is an unbeliever, immoral, indolent and of 
weak wisdom, is bom in purgatory.^ 

^ A. ii. 227. 

2. Duppafifia Sutta. — One who has the above qualities is censured by the 
wise and gathers much demerit.^ 

1 A. ii. 227. 

3. Duppafifia Sutta. — A monk asks the Buddha as to who can be called 
a witless imbecile, and the answer is, he who fails to practise the seven 
bojjhangas.' 

» S. V. 99. 

Duppasaha.— A king of long ago, descendant of HaUsammata. He was 
the last of fifty kings who rulfd in Ayujjha. Sixty of his descendants 
reigned in Benares.^ 

1 Dpv. iii. 16; MT. 127. 

Dubbaea Jfttaka (No. -The Bodhisatta was once a very skilled 
acrobat and travelled about with his teacher who knew the dance of the 
four javelins. One day the teacher, in a drunken fit of boasting, announced 
that he would do the dance of the five javelins — which he did not know — 
and insisted on doing it against the advice of the Bodhisatta. The result 
was that the boaster was impaled on the fifth javelin.^ For the intro- 
ductory story see the Gijjha Jfttaka (No. 42). 

^ J. i. 4.30 f. 

Dubbappiya Sutta. — Once an ill-favoured yakkha came to be seated on 
Sakka’s throne. The gods of Tftvatiipsa were greatly vexed on seeing him, 
but the greater their annoyance, the handsomer grew the yakkha. Then 
Sakka came up and showed great humility before the yakkha, and the 
greater his humility the uglier did the yakkha become, until he dis- 
appeared.^ 

1 S. i. 237. 

Dubbalakaftha Jfttaka (No. 105). — Once an elephant, caught in the 
Himalaya, while being trained by the king's trainers, broke away from his 
chains and escaped to the mountains. There he lived in a constant state 
of terror until the Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite, dispelled his fears. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was always in fear of 
death. He is identified with the elephant,^ 

1 J. i. 414-6. 
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znonaBtery in Ceylon, founded by 
SaddUtbsa/ Kaplttbatissa built for it an uposatha-hall.* 

1 Mhv. zxxiii. 8. • Ibid., xxxvL 17. 

Dubbinoda Sutta, — Five things are hard to push against : ill-will, infatua- 
tion, ostentation and vagrant thoughts.^ 

1 A. iii. 184. 


DnmasSia. — cakkavatti of four kappas ago, a former birth of Safiflidca 
Theia.^ 


1 Ap. i. 120. 


Dumbaia.— A district in the Malaya country of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 5, 8. 

1. Dnmmilkha. — A Licchavi chieftain. He was present at the dis- 
cussion of the NigaQtha Saecidca with the Bnddha, and seeing Saccaka 
discomfited in the debate, Dummiikha compared him to a crab pulled 
out of a pond and ill-treated by village boys.* 

The Commentary says' that Dummukha just happened to be his name. 
He was in reality quite handsome. 

1 M. i. 234. * HA. i. 469. 

2. Dommukha.— King of KampUa in UttaiapafidUa. One day, while 
looking from his window down on to the palace yard, he saw several bulls 
Betting Upon a cow in lust, and one bull, stronger than the rest, killed 
another with his horns. The king, realizing the evil nature of lust, entered 
into a trance and became a Pacceka Buddha.* 

1 J. iii. 379, 381. 

1. Dnmiliedlia Jfttaka (Ho. 50).— The Bodhisatta was once bom as 
Biahmadatta, king of Benares. Seeing that his subjects were much 
given to offering sacrifices to (he gods in course of which animals were killed 
and other sins committed, he made proclamation, soon after be comi ng 
king, that he had made a vow to offer in sacrifice all those of his flubjects 
who were addicted to the Five Sins and walked upon the ten pbths of 
unrighteousness. His ministers were sent to look for such people, and the 
proclamation had the desired effect.* 

For the introductory story see the MaMkaMm Mtllat. 

> J.i.269f. 
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2. Dnmmedha Htaka (No. 122).— The Bodhisatta was once the state 
elephant of the Megadha king of Rftjagaba. When the king rode in pro- 
cession, the people had eyes only for the elephant, and the king, in envy, 
schemed to have the elephant thrown down a precipice. The mahout 
discovering this, flew on the elephant's back to Benares. The king of 
Benares welcomed them and, with their help, obtained the sovereignty 
of all India. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’S envy of people's praise 
of the Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the Magadha king, SIlilNltta 
with the king of Benares and AuajUda with the mahout.^ 

1 J. i. 444 f. 

1. Duyyodhana. — The Bodhisatta, bom as king of Magadha. He was 
later born as king of the Nagaa, under the name of S afikh ap M a. For his 
story see the Saflkhap&laJ&taka/ 

i S. V. 162 ff. 

2. Duyyodhana. — The Pah form of the Sanskrit Duryodhana.' 

^ t\q., Cv. Ixiv. 4.3. 

Dutij&na Jfitaka (No 64),- A young brahmin student of TakkaslU fell 
in love with a woman and marri( d her She was very capricious and her 
husband neglected his duties. The teacher instructed his student to take 
no notice of his wife's moods 

The story was related to a devout layman of Savatfhl who had as wife 
a capricious woman. She worried him so much that he neglected his 
visits to the Buddhn. The couple were identical in both stories.^ 

1 J. i. 299-301. 

DuUftbha Sutta. — Three persons are hard to find in the world: a Tatha- 
gata, one who can expound the Dhamma and Vinaya of a Tathagata, and 
a grateful person.^ 

I A. i. 266. 

Du|ud68a. — A country, probably in South India.' 

I Cv. Ivi. 11. 

Diivm or A]Afhap44ika Sutta.— AiAttiapIvflka visits the Bud^, 
who tells him of the five guilty fears— that begotten by killing, by staling, 
by wrong indulgence of sensual lust, by evil speaking, and by the drinking 
of intoxicants— freedom from which, together with possession of the 
Noble Insight, enables a man to say that* he is destined for Bnl^hten- 

ment.^ 


s 8.V.987f. 
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thupa built in the Brahma-world by GhaPiftny 
enshrining the garments worn by the Buddha at the time of his Renuncia- 
tion. It was built of gems and was twelve yojanas high.^ Among the 
wonders performed by Bhaddajl one was to carry it on his outstretched 
palm and show it to the multitude.* 

^ D&thavaqisa, vs. 35. * Mhv. xzzi. 11; 562. 

DnssadSyaka Thera. — An aiahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a khattiya, and having received some garments as a tribute, gave them to 
the Buddha Siddhattha. Sixty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 

Parisiiddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 186. 

Dnssanta. — The Pali form of the Sanskrit Dusyanta.^ 

^ Cv. Ixiv. 44. 

Dussap&v&iika. — A setthi of N&land& who owned a mango-grove near 
the city. Having heard the Buddha preach, he became his follower and 
built for him and his Order a monastery in his mango-grove, which came 
«o be called P&varikambavana/ 

1 DA. iii. 873; MA. ii. 594; SA. iii. 169. 

Pussalakkhapa. — A brahmin of Rajagaha who claimed to be able to 
prognosticate by looking at pieces of cloth. For his story sec the MaAgala 
Htaka.^ 

1 J. i. 373. 

Dussirima. — A monastery in SQavati where the Buddha Sikh! died.^ 
The Commentary* calls it Assar&ma. 

1 Bu. zxi. 28. > BuA. 204. 

Duss&vudha. — One of the four most elective weapons found in the world. 
It belonged to A]avidut. If he threw it up into the sky, no rain would fall 
for twelve years; if he let it fall on the earth, all plants and tre^s would 
die and nothing would grow for twelve years; if he threw it into the sea, 
the sea would completely dry up ; it could make Sineru crumble into pieces. 
Alavaka hurled it at the Buddha, but it fell at the Buddha-s feet and 
remained there as a rug. It is also called Vatthftvudha, and was evidently 
made of cloth.^ 

1 SNA. i. 226 f. 

1. Dnadla Sntta. — ^Foi the wicked who lack virtue, right concentration 
is perforce destroyed, and this ultimately leads to the destmcti(m of emanci- 
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pated knowledge and insight, just as a tree devoid of branches and leaves 
is ultimately destroyed/ 

^ A. iii. 19« 

2. Dus sil a Sutta. — woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous^ 
immoral and of weak wisdom, is born in purgatory/ 

1 S. iv. 242. 

1. Dussfflya or AnatliaplQflka Sutta.— An&thapipfika, grievously ill, 
sends for Sftriputta» who visits him with Anailda. Sanputta reminds 
Anathapi^dika of his virtuous qualities, such as his loyalty to the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangba, his freedom from immorality and the like, 
from wrong views, aims, et(*. Immediately Anathapi^dika s pains vanish, 
he serves the two monks from his own cooking-pot, and they take their 
leave. Ananda reports the incident to the Buddha, who praises Sariputta’s 
wisdom.^ 

i S. V. 380 ff. 

2. DusiAya or An&tbapipdlka Sutta. — The same as the first, but here it 
is Ananda who admonishes and reminds Anathapiudlka that he possesses 
all the qualities of a sotapanna/ 

1 S. V. 385 f. 

1 . Duta Jataka (No. 260). — Once the Bodhisatta was king of Benares. 
He was very dainty as to food, and spent so much on it that he came to 
be known as Bhojanasuddhika (Dainty-fo<.»d). He always ate in a 
decorated pavilion in full view of his people. One day, a greedy man 
seeing him eat and wishing to taste the food, rushed up to him with clasped 
hands, saying that he was a messenger {duta), messengers having free 
access to the king. Approaching the table, he snatched some food and 
thrust it into his mouth. The king's attendants wished to behead him, 
but the king invited him to share his meal, and, at the conclusion, enquired 
as to his message. He said he was the messenger of Lust and of the Belly, 
and told the king how great was the power of these two. The king was 
pleased with him and gave him one thousand cows. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk.^ 

1 J. ii. 318-21. 

2. Dflta Jfttaka (No. 478). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin of KSd. 
He studied at TakkaslU, and wandered about begging for gold to pay 
his teacher. He collected a few ounces, but on his way back he was forced 
to cross the Ganges, and the gold fell into the river. He then thought 
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out a plan and sat fating on the bank of the liver, refusing to i^eak to 
anybody until the king of Benares himself came. To him he told his 
story, pointing out that it would have been Useless to tell the others, they 
being unable to help him. The king gave him twice the original quantity 
of gold. * 

The story was related in reference to a discussion by the monks as to 
the Buddha's great resourcefulness.^ 

1 J. iv. 224-8. 

1. Dflteyya Sutta. — Eight qualities which make a monk a suitable 
messenger. Siilputta possesses these eight qualities.^ 

1 A. iv. 196. 

2. Duteyya Sutta. — Few are those who abstain from sending messengers, 
or from serving as such; many those who do not.^ 

1 S. V. 473. 

]>uratissaka-vapi.--A tank in Rohapa, near MahagSma. HeghavapoS- 
bliaya» minister of Mahasena, leading a revolt against the king, once 
encamped on its bank.^ Saddhitlssa built a vihara near by.‘ MahanSga 
gave to the ascetics one thousand fields watered by the tank,* and Paiakkar 
mab&hu I. repaired the tank.* Geiger thinks* that Duratissa-vapi is 
probably identical with Duravapi. 

^ Mhv. zxxvii. 18. * Ibid,, Ixxix. 32. 

■ Ibid,, xxxiii. 9. * Mhv. Trs, 248, n. 5. 

* Cv. xli. 99; see Cv. Trs, i. 62, n. 1. 

DuravftpL — tank built by I]an&ga,^ probably identical with Duratissa^ 
vipl (?.».). 

1 Mhv. zxxv. 32. 

DfinnUina. — The stoiy of the Bodhisatta from the time of the 
announcement made by l^MlAkam regarding his Enlightenment to his 
birth in the Todta world. This forms part of the NidSnakatha- of the 
J&taka Commentary.^ 

* J. i 2-47. 

Dfid. — ^Name of Min in the time of KaJonaildha Buddha. He was, 
in that birth, son of Kft|l, sister of MoggaBSiia. He first incited tiie 
Inahmin householders to revile Eakusandha's moo^ chief of whom were 
VHhim and SafiJIvs; when that effort failed owing to the thoughts of 
goodwill, pity, sympathy and equanimity, developed by the monies, he 
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next incited tiie brahmins to show great honour to the monks, hoping, 
in that way, to tempt them. But, owing to the intervention oi Eaku- 
sandha, Dusi’s attempts failed and he was born in the Maha Niraya. The 
story is given in the HbatalJanlya Sutta^^ Duel is mentioned* as having 
died early because his life was cut o£E by kamma. 

^ M. i. 333 fir.; also Thag. 1187-91; ThagA. ii. 183. a Vam. 229. 

Donatftvala. — locality of Rohajmu* 

^ Cv. Ixziv. 139. 

OematthaiddattliUt — village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.' 

1 Cv, Ixx. 11, 

Demallyagima.— A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the campaigns of 

GaJabUiu.' 

1 Cv, Ixvii. 45. 

1. Deva. — Aggasavaka of Su)ata Buddha. He was a chaplain's son, and 
the Buddha’s first sermon was addressed to him and his friend Sudassana.' 
He is also called Slldeva** 

1 J. i. 38; BuA. 168, 170. « Bu. xiii. 25. 

2. Deva. — A devaputta, son of VirupakUia and brother of Kdlakaroh' 

1 J. iu. 261. 

3. Deva.— A monk, resident in Kappnkagama (vl Kambugima). 
Vohftrikatissa heard him preach and restored for him five buildings.' 

This may be the thera whom SaAghatissa heard preaching the Andhaka- 
vinda Sutta. The king, being very pleased with him, set up an offering of 
gruel to the monks of the Mahdvibftra.* 

^ Mhv. xxzvi. 29; Dpv. xxii. 41. * Dpv. xxii. 50. 

4. Deva. — ^A thera of Ceylon at whose request Upasena wrote the 
Maha Niddesa Commentary.' 

1 MNidA. i. 1. 

6. Deva.— See also MaUya(Mabwii-)-dova and MabUeva. 

6. Deva. — A thera of Ceylon, who, according to the Gandhavaipsa,' 
wrote the Sumanakn^vapp^ This work is, however, generally 
ascribed to Vedeba.* 

I Gv. p. 63. 


a PJL.C. 223 f.; Svd. 1263. 
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7. Dovft. — Senapati of Kittislrlmegha. He was stationed at BadalaHliallf ' 
and accompanied Rfttnftvali when he took the young ParakkftinftbUiil to 
Eittisirimegha/ 

^ pv. Ixvii. 82. 

8. Deva. — LaOkMhlnftyaka, A general of Gajab&hii II.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 104, 324. 


9. Dova. — general of Parakkamabfihu I. He took part in the cam- 
paigns against Gajab&hu, and later was sent to his rescue in Pulatthipura. 
Deva was imprisoned there, and Parakkamabahu sent housebreakers to 
release him, after which he was despatched with an army to GaAg&ta|ftkaf 
where he defeated M&nabharana. At He dillakhayj a gktna. he defeated 
Mahlnda, The last we hear of him is that he fell into his enemy’s power 
at a village called Sunilla. Parakkamabahu went to rescue him, but had 
to abandon the effort. It is possible that he was ransomed and became 
Laiikftpura.^ (See below.) 

1 Cv. Ixx. 123, 163-7, 246, 286, 300, 316; Ixxii. 46, 76, 82, 122, 137 f. 


10. Deva,— A general of Parakkamabahu I., called Lahkapura, probably 
identical with 9. He fought against Sukarabhatu, and later took part in 
the Sinhalese expedition to South India and fought in fierce battles at 
Tirippaluru and Rajina, capturing the latter place.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 130; Ixxvi. 260, 310, 324, 326. 


11. Deva, — A minister of Ayasmanta, He was sent to erect a vihara 

at ValUg&ma,^ 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 38. 


12. Deva. — A setthi of Vedisagiri. His daughter Devi was married to 
Asoka, who met her while staying at her father's house on his way to 

DJJeni.^ 

1 MT. 324; Sp. i. 70. 

Deva Sutta. — The struggle of the devas and the asuras is typical of that 
of the monks with Mara ; victory is sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, until the enemy is completely crushed and rendered inefiective.^ 

^ A. iv. 432 f. 

Devakatasobbha, — A pool near Kosambl. Close by was the POakkha- 
gullft and the Paribbajakarama, where Ananda once visited Sandaka and 
held a discussion with him.^ 

1 M. i. 513; MA. ii. 687. 
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1. Devakfifa.— The name of the Cetlyapabbato in the time of the Buddha 
Kakinandha. The Buddha visited it, and all the people of OJadlpa (as 
Ceylon was then called) paid him homage.^ 

» Mhv. XT. 63i 8p. i. 86; Dpy. xt. 38; xvii. 14, 32. 


2. Devakafa.— A hill 

very large concourse.^ 


in India where Snmedha 

1 Bu. xii. 9. 


Buddha preached to 


a 


Devagajjlta. — king of thirty-six kappas ago; a previous birth of 

AAkolaka Thera.^ 


^ Ap. i. 199. 


Devagandha, — Fourteen kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Gandhamaliya Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 136. 


Devagabbha. — A yakkha. When Candagutta died, the yakkha entered 
into his dead body and pretended that the king was yet alive. Bindusira 
thereupon cut o£F his head.^ 

1 MT. 188 f.; cp. J. Vi. 474. 


Devagabbha.— Daughter of Mahdkaipsay king of Asitafi]ana. It was 

predicted that her son would destroy the lineage of Kamsa ; she was there- 
fore imprisoned in a room built on a single pillar. With the help of her 
serving woman, Nandagopd, she entered into an intrigue with Upasigara, 
whom she afterwards married. They had ten sons — the notorious Andha- 
kavephud&saputta and one daughter, Aftjan&.^ 

1 J. iv. 79 flF.; PvA. 99 fiF. 

Devacarlka Sutt&. — A group of three suttas describing how MoggalUna 
visits the deva-worlds and learns from the devas how they attained 
happiness through following the Buddha's teaching.^ 

1 S. V. 366 f. 


1. Devatft Vagga. — ^The fourth chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 


' A. iii. 329-44. 


70 
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2. Devatt Vaggs. — The seventh chapter of the same.* 

^ A. ill. 421-9. 

3. DevatA Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of the 
A^guttara Nikaya.^ 

* A. iv. 27-39. 

DevatA Saipyutta. — First division of the Samyutta Nikaya. It contains 
records of visits paid to the Buddha by various deities and the conversa- 
tions which ensued.' 

1 S. i. 1-45. 

1. DevatA Sutta. — A devata visits the Buddha at Jetavana and tells him 
of six things necessary for a monk's spiritual development: reverence 
for the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, reverence for the discipline, 
grace in speech and good friendship. The Buddha reports this visit to 
the monks, and SAliputta explains why these particular qualities were 
mentioned by the devata.' 

1 A. in. 423. 

2. DevatA Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks how, on various occasions, 
devas had visited him and told him that they had felt remorse after their 
death because they had not honoured recluses during their life as human 
beings. Others who had honoured recluses had obtained happiness.' 

1 A. iv. 390 f. 

DevatApaftha, DevatApaftha JAtaka.— ^Jataka No. 350 is called Deva- 
tApahha Jataka,' and the Commentary states that the story will be ex- 
plained in the Ummagga JAtaka. The Ummagga Jataka contains a series 
of questions asked of King Vedeha by the goddess who lived in his parasol, 
because she wished to restore MahosadlUl to the king’s favour. Vedeha 
inquired of all his wise men, but they could find no answers, and, in the 
end, he was compelled to send for Mahosadha. The questions, in the nature 
of riddles, were put to him and he solved them all.* 

^ J. iii. 152. 2 vi. 370 f.; the riddles with answers are found in pp. 376 f. 

Devatlssa. — A village in KotfhavAtap given to the Dhanmumieikas by 
Aggabodhl V.' 

^ Cv. xlviii. 2. 

De?adatta.— Son of the Sakyan Suppabnddha (maternal uncle of the 
Buddha) and his wife AmitA. He tad a sister BbaddakaeeAnA, who married 
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Prince Slddhatfha/ When the Buddha visited Ka^lavattha after the 
Enlightenment and preached to the Sakyans, Devadatta was converted 
together with his friends Ananda, Bbagu, Bhaddlya» Anurnddhay 

and their barber, Up&U, and he sought the Buddha at Anupiya and entered 
the Order.® During the rainy season that followed, Devadatta acquired 
the power of iddhi possible to those who are yet of the world {puthujjanilka- 
iddhi)* For some time he seems to have enjoyed great honour in the 
Order, and in one passage® he is mentioned in a list of eleven of the chief 
Elders of all of whom the Buddha speaks in praise. Devadatta was later 
suspected of evil wishes.* About eight years before the Buddha’s death,* 
Devadatta, eager for gain and favour and jealous of the Buddha’s fame, 
attempted to win over AJitasattu. He assumed the form of a child having 
a girdle of snakes, and suddenly appeared on Ajatasattu’s lap, frightening 
him. He then resumed his own form, and Ajasattu, much impressed, paid 
him great honour and, it is said, visited him morning and evening with five 
hundred chariots and sent him daily five hundred dishes of food.^ This 
encouraged Devadatta in his schemes, and he conceived the idea of taking 
he Buddha’s place as leader of the Sangha. As soon as this thought 
ccurred to him, his iddAt-pow(*r disappeared. 

The Koliyan Kakudha, follower of MoggaU&na, reborn as a mano>naya- 
hdyikadeva, divined Devadatta’s plan and informed Moggallana. The 
latter repeated th(' matter to the Buddha, but the Buddha said it was 
Unnec(*ssary to discuss it as Devadatta would ultimately betray himself. 

1 Mhv. ii. 22; MT. 136; DhA. iii. 44. » Vin. ii. 182. 

The Dulva (Rockhill, p. 13) calls him ^ Ibid., 183; for particulars see Rock- 
the son of Amitodana and brother of hill, p. 85. 

Ananda. This is supported by Mtu. * Ud. i. 5. Again in Vin. (ii. 18^ 
(ii. 69), which says that after the Buddha’s Sariputta is mentioned as having goro 
renunciation, Devadatta tried to tempt about Rajagaha singing Devadatta’s 
Bhaddakaccana. In one passage in the praises; see also DhA. i. 64 f. 

Vinaya (ii. 189), Devadatta is spoken of * A’.gr., S. ii. 156. 

as Godhiputta. Does this mean that * The following account is summarised 

his mother’s name was Godhi ? The from various passages in the books, 
Sanskrit books {c.g., Mtu) give several ' chiefly Vin. ii. 184 ff.; iii. 171 f.; 174 f.; 
stories of his youth which show bis iv. 71; DhA. i. 112 ff.; iii. 154; A. iii. 
malice. When Siddhattha was about 123, 402; ii. 73; iv. 160; J. i. 113, 142» 
to show his skill in the arts, a white 185, 490; iv. 37, 158; v. 333 ff.; vi. 
elephant was being brought for him, and 129 f., etc. 

Devadatta, out of envy, killed it. The ’ According to J. i. 186, 508, Aj&sattu 
carcase blocked the city gates till built for him a monastery at Gayasisa 
Siddhattha threw it outside. The Pali and sent him, daily, five hundred pots 
Commentaries (e.g,, SA. i. 62) say that of three-year-flavoured rice and the 
Devadatta had the strength of five I choicest dishes. These meals were so 
elephants. On another occasion he tempting that some of the Bnddha^s 
quarrelled with Siddhattha, who pro- j followers would go there to eat them 
tested against his shooting a goose. i and return stealthily. 
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Sometime later, Devadatta went to the Buddha and suggested that the 
leadership of the Order should be handed over to him in view of the 
Buddha^s approaching old age. The Buddha scorned the suggestion, 
saying, Not even to Sariputta or Moggallana would I hand over the 
Order, and would I then to thee, vile one, to be vomited like spittle 
Devadatta showed great resentment and vowed vengeance. There- 
upon, at the Buddha's suggestion, a proclamation was issued to the 
Sangha that in anything done by Devadatta in the name of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, none but Devadatta was to be 
recognised. 

It was at this time that Devadatta incited Ajatasattu to kill his father, 
Bimbis&ra, while he himself prepared to kill the Buddha.* 

Ajatasattu agreed, and provided Devadatta with royal archers to shoot 
the Buddha. These were placed on different paths, one on one path, two 
on another, and so on up to sixteen, and the plan was so laid that not 
one of them would survive to tell the tale. But when the Buddha 
approached the first man, he was terrified by the Buddha's majesty, and his 
body became stiff. The Buddha spoke kindly to him, and the man, throw- 
ing away his wea])ons, confessed his intended crime. The Buddha there- 
upon preached to him and, having converted him, sent him back by a 
different path. The other groups of archers, tired of waiting, gave up the 
vigil and went away one after the other. The different grouiis were led to 
the Buddha by his idci/ii-power, and he preached to them and converted 
them. The first man returned to Devadatta saying that he was Unable 
to kill the Buddha because of his great tdd/it-}>ower. 

Devadatta then decided to kill the Buddha himself. One day, when 
the Buddha was walking on the slojies of Gijjhakuta, he hurled down on 
him a great rock. Two peaks sprang uj) from tht* ground, thereby arresting 
its rushing advance, but a splinter struck the Buddha's foot, causing the 
blood to flow. Being in great pain, he was carried to Maddakueohi» and 
from there to Jlvaka's Ambavana, where Jivaka attended him. After 
this event, the monks wished the Buddha to have a guard, but this he 
refused, saying that it was impossible for anyone to deprive a Tathagata 
of his life. 

Devadatta's next attempt on the Buddha's life was to persuade 
elephant-keepers to let loose a fierce elephant, NaUgIri (or 'Dtaaoapila), 
drunk with toddy, on to the road by which the Buddha would pass. The 
news spread rapidly, and the Buddha was warned, but refused to turn 

^ Vin. ii. 188. This incident is re- these plans of Devadatta to harm the 
ferred to in the Abhayarajakumara Buddha were the result of the Buddha’s 
Suita (11. i. 303). previous evil deeds. 

* The Ap. (ii. 300 f.) explains that all 
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back. As the elephant advanced he pervaded it with love, and thus 
completely subdued it. 

This outrage made Devadatta very unpopular, and even Aj&tasattu was 
compelled by the force of public opinion to withdraw his patronage from 
Devadatta,^" whose gain and honour decreased. Thereupon he decided, 
with the help of several others, KokUlka^ KatamoiAkJirtlssa^ IQuui4&de- 
viy&putta and Samuddadatta, to bring about a schism in the Order. These 
five went accordingly to the Buddha and asked for the imposition of five 
rules on all members of the Sangha: (1) that monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest, (2) that they should accept no invitations to meals, 
but live entirely on alms obtained by begging, (3) that they should wear 
only robes made of discarded rags and accept no robes from the laity, 

(4) that they should dwell at the foot of a tree and not under a roof, 

(5) that they should abstain completely from fish and flesh. The Buddha’s 
reply was that those who felt so inclined could follow these rules — except 
that of sleeping under a tree during the rainy season — but he refused to 
make the rules obligatory. This refusal delighted Devadatta, who went 
about with his party, declaring that the Buddha was prone to luxury and 
abundance. He was believed by the foolish, and in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning against the dire sin of causing schism in the Order, Devadatta 
informed Inanda of his intention of holding an uposatha meeting without 
the Buddha, and, having persuaded five hundred newly ordained monks 
from Vesali to join him, he went out to Gayasisa.^^ Among the followers 
of Devadatta were also some nuns, chief of whom was ThuDanandfi, who 
never tired of singing his praises.^* The mother of Kumfirakassapa (qA\), 
also, first entered the Order under Devadatta, but when he denounced her, 
following the discovery of her pregnancy, she sought refuge with the 
Buddha. Some of the Sakyans, too, seem to have preferred Devadatta 
to the Buddha— e.flf., Dapd&PM*^’ The Buddha sent Sariputta and 
Moggallana to Gayasisa to bring back the deluded ones. Devadatta, 
believing that they had come to join him, rejoiced, and, in spite of Koka- 
lika's warning, welcomed them. That night he preached very late to the 
monks, and, wishing for rest, asked Sariputta to address the assembly. 
Sariputta and Moggallana preached to such effect that they persuaded 
the five hundred monks to return with them. Kokalika kicked Deva- 
datta on the chest to awaken him and tell him the news. When Deva- 
datta discovered what had happened, hot blood came from his mouth, and 


Sp. iv. 811. At this time, Koka- 
lika was very useful to Devadatta (J. 
ii. 438). 

» On this occasion he tried to imitate 
the Buddha, keeping two chief disciples 


beside him (DhA. i. 122). Three suttas, 
the two Devadatta, and the MahftB&- 
ropama, were preached after this event. 
« Vin. iv. 66, 336. 

MA. i. 298. 
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for nine months he lay grievously ill.^* As his end drew near, he wished 
to see the Buddha, though the latter had declared that it would not be 
possible in this life. Devadatta, however, started the journey on a litter, 
but on reaching Jetavana, he stopped the litter on the banks of the pond 
and stepped out to wash. The earth opened and he was awallowed up in 
Avici, where, after suffering for one hundred thousand kappas, he would 
be reborn as a Pacceka Buddha called Aflhissara.^* It is said^* that at 
the moment of being swallowed by the earth, Devadatta uttered a stanza 
in which he declared that he had no refuge other than the Buddha. It is 
this last act of Devadatta's which the Buddha had in view when he agreed 
to ordain Devadatta . The Dhammapada Commentary^^ contains a graphic 
account of the tortures of Devadatta in Avici. In previous births, also, he 
had been swallowed by the earth, as King Kal&bu and as H^dlfipat&pa. 

When the people heard of Devadatta’s death, they held a great festival, 
as they bad done of yore at the death of Piftgala, who was an incarnation 
of Devadatta.” 

The Jataka Commentary contains numerous stories showing that 
Devadatta's enmity towards the Buddha was not confined to this life. It 
had existed during many kappas, and though sometimes he was foiled in 
his attempts to harm the Bodhisatta, in many cases he succeeded in working 
his will.” The beginning of this enmity, which increased with time, is 
described in the Seriv&pija J&taka. 

Devadatta^s wickedness and his hatred of the Bodhisatta arc illustrated 
in various Jatakas besides those already mentioned — e.g., the Kakkara, 
the Kapl, the Kukkura, the KuniAga, tlie Kuniftga-miga, the Khap^ahUa, 
the Godha, tlie Campeyya, the Cula^Nandiya, the Chaddanta, the Taceha- 
sukaia, the Tayodhamma, the Tittira, the Dummedha, the Dhammaddhaja, 
the Dbonasakha, the Papd^ra, the Bhuridatta, the Mapicora, tlie Haba- 
ummagga, the Mahakapi, the Maha-NSradakassapa, the Hahkpaduma, 
the Mah&^va, the Romaka, the Latukika, the V&nara, the Vinarinda, 
the Vessantara, the SaccaAkira, the Sattigumba, the SSliya, the Suipsu- 
mfira, and the Suvappakakkata. In the Dhamma Jfttaka, Devadatta 


The Vinaya account omits the 
kicking, but it is mentioned in' l)hA. i. 
121 and in J. i. 491. 

IB The Baddharmapuudarika (chap, xi.) 
says he will be a Buddha named Deva- 
pftja. 

IB DhA. i. 125; see also Mil. 108. He 
was one of five pepple who were swal- 
lowed by the ear^ in the Buddha's 
time. Mil. 101. 

IV DhA. i. 125; also PSA. 70. His 


, body in hell is one hundred leagues 
long. 

« DhA. i. 126 f. 

One of the Milinda dileiUmas (200 If.) * 
is as follows: *‘Why should Devadatta. 
who was so wick^, have been, time 
after time, superior in power to the 
Bodhisatta ?'* A list of snob instanoes 
is given. Nagasena’s reply is that Deva- 
datta did several good deeds, iUoh as 
protecting the poor, building bridges, etc. 
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is spoken of as having been the very incarnation of nnrighteoosness, 
A d h a mma , In several stories his craftiness is emphasised — as the 
jackal in the SIgUi Jfttaka, as the drunken sot in the SIgila (No. 2) and 
also in the Manoja. In the KUabUiu Jitaka he is represented as very 
envious, and his falsehood and duplicity are emphasised in the Cetiyay 
the KakkSra and the Somanassa Jitakas. His ingratitude is illustrated 
in such stories as those of the Anta, the Amba, the Anmgadiliai the UpA- 
haiia, the GuttUa, the Javasakupa, the Dabhiya-makkafa, the Nlgrodba» 
the Haldkapl, the Riiru and the SOavaniga Jitakaa^ while others, such as 
the Apannaka^ the Ubbatobbatfha, the Kandagalaka, the lOsftva, the 
Glridanta, the Jambuka» the JambwkbMaka, the Parantapa, the Lakkhapa, 
the VinDaka, the Viroeana, the Ylndia, the Sabbadktha, the Sammudda- 
V&nl]a» the Sammodamina JStakas, speak of his folly and inefficiency. 

It is stated*" that in spite of the great hatred shown by Devadatta 
towards him, the Buddha did not harbour, on his part, one single feeling 
of ill-will. 

Only once is mention mad(‘*^ of the text of a sermon by Devadatta. 
Gandik&putta reports this to srn ipuita, who makes it an occasion for a 
talk to the monks. 

*0 Mil. 410. A. iv. 402 f. 

1. Devadatta Sutta. — Preached to the monks at GlJJhakfita soon after 
Devadatta left the Order. Love of gain, favours and flattery came upon 
Devadatta for his undoing, like fruit to a plaintain or a bamboo tree, etc.^ 

^ A. ii. 73; see No. 3 below; cj». Vin. ii. 187 f. and S. ii. 242. 

2. Devadatta Sutta. — Preached in the same circumstances as the above. 
It gives eight reasons for Devadatta's downfall, and urges upon the monks 
the necessity for reflection on the good and bad fortune which overtake 
oneself and others from time to time.' 

1 A, iv. 160 f.; cp. Vin. ii. 202. 

3. Devadatta Sutta. — Brahma Sahampatl visits the Buddha at GiJJha- 
kuta soon after Devadatta had left the Order, and utters the stanza 
contained in No. 1 above.' 

1 S. i. 163. 

1. Devadaha. — A township (nigama) of the Sakyans. The Buddha 
stayed there during his tours and preached to the monks on various topics.' 
According to the Commentaries* it was the city of the bkt^ of the Buddha's 

1 R. iii. 6 f.; iv. 124 f.; M. ii. 214. 

• J. i. 52; BuA. 226; MA. ii. 024, 1021, etc.; ThigA. 182. 
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mother and of Pajftpati^otainl and of their companions, who married the 
Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. The Lumbinivaiia* where the Buddha was 
bom, was near Devadaha. The name was originally that of a lake, so 
called either because kings held their sports in it (devd vuecanti mjSno 
temm mangaladaho)^ or because it came into existence without human 
intervention, hence divine (myafijato va so daho, iasmd fi Demdaho). The 
name was later transferred to the village near by.* Devadaha was the 
residence of Devadaha Sakka* and of Pakkba Thera.* 

* SA. ii. 180; also MA. ii. 810. Acc. hence ita name. Suppabuddha of Deva- 

to the Dnlva (Rockhill, p. 12), the city daha was a contemporary of Suddho- 

was founded by Sakyans from Kapila- dana (p. 14). 

vatthu, when they grew very numerous. ^ Mhv. ii. 17; MT. 87. 

The spot was pointed out by a deva, * ThagA. i. 114. 


2. Devadaha. — A Sakyan chief called Devadaha-Sakka. His children 
were Aftjana and Kaeeina. Maya and PaJ&pati, respectively mother and 
step-mother of the Buddha, were daughters of AAJana.^ 

I Mhv. ii. 17; MT. 87. 

1. Devadaha Vagga. — The eleventh section of the Majjhima Nikaya 
(suttas 101-10), the Devadaha Sutta being its first sutta.' 

1 M. ii. 214 ff. 


2. Devadaha Vagga.-- The fourteenth chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 


yutta.' 


1 S. iv. 124 ff. 


1. Devadaha Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Lumblnivana,^ in Deva- 
daha. It deals with the teaching of the Niga^fhas, that whatsoever the 
individual experience, it comes from former actions. The sutta also gives 
ten beliefs of the Niganthas, which, the Buddha says, arc to be condemned. 
In contrast to these, ten statements are made respecting the Tathagata, 
which are intrinsically true.* 

1 MA. ii. 810. * M. ii. 214 ff. 


2. Devadaha Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Devadaha. Some monks, 
going to reside in the western districts, come to the Buddha to take leave 
of him. He advises them, before starting, to visit Sdrlputta^ whom he 
extols. This they do, and Sariputta explains to them the fundamental 
teachings of the Buddha, in order that they may be ready to answer any 
questions which may be put to them.^ 

1 S. iii. 6 ff. 
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D6¥a^i a^8 i kkha ^ ^a Sutta. — Arahants need not strive earnestly in respect 
of the sixfold sphere of sense, but those who are yet students (aekhd) must 
do so. The reasons for this are given.^ 

^ S. iv. 124. 


Devaduta Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Ahgut- 
tara Nikaya/ 


1 A. i. 132-50. 


Devad&ta Sutta. — ^Deals with the three warning messengers of death — 
the sight of old age, the sight of illness and the sight of death. The man 
who fails to pay heed to these messengers and is guilty of unrighteousness 
is condemned by Yama to the tortures of the Hahftnlrayas, which are 
described in detail.^ 

The same sutta, with several variations, is given at greater length in 
the Majjhima Nikaya,* where five messengers are spoken of, the first and 
fourth being the sight of a new-born babe and the sight of a guilty robber 
being punished for his offences respectively. The sutta is referred to for 
a description of Avici/ It was preached by Mahideva to the people of 
Mahisamagjala/ and by Midiinda at Anuradhapura, on the first day of 
the latter’s arrival there, when one thousand people became sotapannas.* 
The Majjhima version of the sutta is given* as an example of a discoun^e 
where the Buddha starts the sermon with a simile and then preaches the 
Doctrine. 


^ A. i. 138 f.; cp, MakhMeva Jdtaka, 
8 M. iii. 178 ff. 

® DhA. i. 107; also AA. i. 21. 


* Mhv. xii. 29; Mbv. 114. 
® Mhv. xiv. 63. 

" E,g„ MA. i. 135. 


Devadhamma Jataka (No. 6). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as Mahlqi- 
S&sa, son of the king of Benares. His brother was Cauda and his step- 
brother Suriya. Suriya’s mother, having been granted a boon, claimed 
for him the kingdom. Mahimsasa and Canda thereupon went into exile, 
but they were accompanied by Suriya. Arrived in Himava, Mahiipsasa 
sent his two brothers to fetch water from a pool. There, first Suriya 
and then Canda, were seized by a demon who had been allowed by 
Vessava^a to eat anyone entering the pond, provided he did not know the 
Devadhamma. Mahiinsasa then went himself to the pond, and on being 
questioned by the demon, preached to him the Devadhamma — which is to 
shrink from sin. The demon was pleased, and offered to release one of his 
victims. Mahiipsasa chose Suriya, and gave as his reason that he was 
afraid of being blamed by others. Thereupon the demon gave up both 
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his brothers and showed the Bodhisatta great honour. Hie Bodhisatta 
converted him and he gave up his evil ways. 

The story was related in reference to a rich man of UvatQll who joined 
the Order after his wife's death. But he continued to enjoy all kinds of 
luxuries until, arraigned before the Buddha, he pulled ofi his robes and 
stood only in his waist-cloth. The Buddha told him it was not the first 
time he had had to show him the error of his ways. He is identified with 
the water demon, Ananda with Suriya, and Sftriputta with Canda.' 

The Naeca Jfttsdca was preached in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. i. 126 ff.; DhA. iii. 74-6. 

Devadhammika. — A class of ascetics (?) mentioned in a nominal list. 
They are doomed to purgatory.' 

^ A. iii. 277; see also Dial. i. 222. 


Devanagara. — Also called Devapura. A town at the southern point of 
Ceylon, the modem Dondra. An old vihara, repaired by Vijayablhu I., 
existed there.' Devanagara is mentioned in the campaigns of Paiakkama- 
hahul. as a scene of conflict.* There was a temple at Devanagara built* 
in honour of the god Uppalavappa. Here Virabfihu celebrated a sacrifice 
after his victory over the Javakas.* Parakkamabfihu 11 . found the shrine 
in great decay and rolmilt it with great splendour, and inaugurated a 
festival which is celebrated every year, even up to the present day, in the 
month of Asajha.* Parakkamabfihu IV. built a long-shaped temple of two 
storeys for the recumbent image of the Buddha, which is found in the 
vihara.® 

* Cv. lx. 69. * Cv. Ixxxiii. 49. 

■ Ibid., Ixxv. 47. * Ibid., Ixxxv. 85. 

^ By Dappulaaeua acc. to the Sin- * Ibid., xc. 94. 

halese poem Pftr&kumba Sirita. 


Devapa. — A king of twenty-five kappas ago ; a previous birth of 

candiya.' 


1 Ap. i. 231. 


Devapada Sutta. — The four paths that lead to the devas: unwavering 
loyalty to the Buddha, to the Dhamma, to the Sangha, and the cultivation 
of virtues dear to the Ariyans.' 

» S. V. 392. 


Devapfili.— A village in Ceylon in which Aggabodhl V. built the Gllllia* 
ganiFVlIifira.' 


1 Cv. xlviii. 3. 
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DdfSpotta Saipyatto. — The second section of the Saipyntta NikSya. It 
contains accounts of visits paid by various devas to the Buddha.^ 

> 8. i. 46 ff. 


DeTapattapinfaa.— See Mira. 

Devapattarattlia. — A. district, evidently in Ceylon, the residence of an 
Elder named Pl^fap&tikarTInas^ 

^ Vfim. 292. 


Devapiua. — See Devanagara. 

Devaniatiraja. — A minister of ParakkamaMhn n. To him were en- 
trusted, by the king, various acts of piety, such as building the road to the 
shrine at Sumanakuta. In making this road the minister constructed 
several bridges, and, at the top of the peak, he placed an image of the god 
Somalia. He also built a three-storeyed pasada at Hatthavanagalla* 
vlUra. The village of Hahilabugaccha was given to his family in per- 
petuity, and lie was cntrust(‘d with the special care of the Tooth Relic.^ 
He was evidently a great patron of learning.* 

1 For a detailed account of lim doings, see (/V. Ixxxvi. 4 ff . > P.L.C. 214, 219. 

Devabhuti. — Thirty kappas ago there were five kings of this name, all 
previous births of PupphacaAgotlya.^ 

1 Ap. i. 118. 

Devamantiya. — One of the nobles of King Milinda. He it was who took 
the king to Nagasena and who was asked to invite Nagasena to the palace.^ 
The name is considered* to be a corruption of the Greek Demetrfus. 

1 Mil. 22 f. 29. * Mil, Trans, vol. i. p. xix, etc. 

Devamalla. — Son of Kitti of Hakkhakudrusa. He came to Kitti (after- 
wards Vijayabahu 1.) with a large following from Rohapa and offered his 
services, asking to be made adipada. Later, he retired to Hiiafifiamalaya 
and built a stronghold in Remupa.^ 

1 Cv. ML 69. 

1. Devar&Ja. — A general of PaiakkamabUia I. He held the office of 
KesadhUu and lived in Pafieayojana. He won a great victory at Otanha- 
ttttba.^ 


I Cv. Ixxv. 21. 
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2. Devirtja. — A vihaia in RobafA, the residence of Plyadaisl^ author’ 
of the PadasMhana. Devaraja formed part of the Bambha-vihara.^ 

1 P.L.a 205. 

1. Devala, — ^An ascetic who once came from the region of Hlinavi in 
search of vinegar and honey and took refuge for the night in a potter’s 
house. Another ascetic, Nirada (the Bodhisatta), arrived later at the hut 
and, with the permission of Devala, stayed there. During the night, 
Narada, going out of the hut, trod on the locks of Devala who lay right 
across the doorway. He asked for pardon, and returning, passed by what 
he took to be Devala ’s feet, biit Devala had turned round and Narada again 
trod on his hair. Devala thereupon cursed him, saying that, at sunrise, 
his head would split in seven pieces; but Narada stopped the sun from 
rising. The king enquired as to what had happened, and, on learning 
the story, forced Devala to ask Narada’s pardon. As he did not do this of 
his own free will, he was taken, at Narada’s suggestion, to a pond and made 
to stand up to his neck in water with a lump of clay on his head. As soon 
as the sun rose the lump of clay split in seven pieces and Devala swam 
away. Devala is identified with ThuUa-Tissa.^ 

* DhA. i. 32 ff. 


2. Devala —See Ka|adevala. 

3. Devala. — Cousin of Padumuttara Buddha and later his aggasavaka. 
Padumuttara’s first sermon was addressed to him and his brother Suj&ta.' 

^ Bu. xi. 24; BuA. 159; Ap. i. 106. 


4. Devala. — An ascetic in Himava. He lived before the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, who was yet in Tusita, but realizing in his mind the 
qualities of previous Buddhas, Devala built a cetiya on the bank of a 
river and made offerings to it in the name of the Buddha. Ijater, he was 
bom in the Brahma-world. He was a previous birth of Sllimatthera 
(PulinuppUaka).^ 

^ ThogA. i. 280; Ap. ii. 426. 

5. Devala. — A Pacceka Buddha. When UpUl was once bom as Sunaoda, 
the king’s son, one day, when riding on an elephant, he saw Devala and 
insulted him. It was for this reason that he was bom in a low caste in his 
last life.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 368. 
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DsvsU. — Sinhalese princess, sister of Liddtt.* 

^ Cv. Ivii. 27. 


PftVBlskkhltft. — Another name for TOiaiwmalri ttij author of the Nikaya 
Sahgraha.^ 


» P.L.C. 243. 


Devarakktaltalena.— The residence of Talafigata-ttasappabbatapvSal 1I»> 
UUbamma Thera.^ 

^ Sad., p. 8B. 

Devapviliftra. — A vihara in Antansobbha, built by Aggabodhl V.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 4. 


1. Devasabha Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of the ruler of 
a province and succeeded to the* title when quite young. He visited the 
Buddha, and after hearing him preach, entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship shortly afterwards. 

In the time of Slkhl Buddha h(» was a dove, and, having seen the Buddha, 
offered him a pii/ohi-fruit. He was three times king under the name of 
Plyali.^ He is probably identical with Piyftlaphalad&yaka of the Apadana.* 
1 Thag. V. 100; ThagA. i. 187 f. * Ap. i. 169 f. 

2. Devasabha Thera. — An arahant. He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. 
He witnessed the Buddha settle the quarrel between the Sakyans and the 
Koliyans and was established in the Refuges. Later he visited the Buddha 
at the Nlgrodhar&ma and entered the Order, afterwards attaining arahant- 
ship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householdcx* and offered the Buddha 
&and^ujftmA%i-flowers. Seven kappas ago he was a king named Samanta- 
cakkhu.^ 

He is probably identical with Bandhujivaka of the Apadana.^ 

1 Thag. V. 100; ThagA. i. 203 f. ® Ap. i. 176 f. 

Devasetthl.— See Deva 12. 

Devasuta. — One of the yakkha chiefs mentioned in the Afftofttiya Stttta.^ 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Devahlta.— A brahmin of Sftvatthi. Once when the Buddha was ill with 
cramp and desired hot water Upav&na obtained from Devahita hot water 
and molasses, which he sent on a pingo by a serving man. Hot f omenta- 
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tions and the administering of molasses cured the Buddha’s complaint/ 
Devahita came later to the Buddha, and after some conversation he was 
converted/ Devahita was said to be a friend of Upavftna/ 

The Saqiyutta Commentary’ adds that Devahita earned his living from 
the provision of water heated on his row of ovens and of cosmetics for 
those who came to bathe. On hearing of the Buddha’s illness, he gave to 
Upavana a kind of treacle to be administered in water. 

1 S. i, 174 f.; DhA. iv. 232. * ThagA. i. 311 f. * SA. i. 201. 

Devahita Sutta. — ^Records the incident related above about Devahita/ 

1 S. i. 174 f. 

1. Dev&. — A class of beings. As a title the word Dem is attributed to 
any being regarded, in certain respects, as being above the human level. 
Thus it is used for a king. In a late classification^ there are three kinds 
of Deva: sammutidevd (conventional gods — e.g,, kings and princes); 
visuddhidevd (beings who arc divine by the purity of their great religious 
merit — arahants and Buddhas); and uppattideva (beings who are bom 
divine). Under the third category various groups are enumerated, the 
commonest number being seven: CituminaMLr&jlki, T&vatlip8&, Tftmi, 
Tusitt, Hlmmfaarati, Paianimmitavasavatti and BrahnuddyaiA/ The 
longest list is that of the Majjhima Nikaya,’ which contains the names of 
twenty-five groups. The popular etymology of the word connects it with 
the root div in the sense of playing, sporting, or amusing oneself, some- 
times also of shining: dihbavtl ti devd, pancahi kdmagufif^ehi Jctlanti, <Utano 
vd siriyd jotanti ti attho,^ The word implies possession of splendour and 
power of moving at will, beauty, goodness and effulgence of body, and, as 
such, is opposed to the dark powers of mischief and destruction — such as 
the Asuras, Betas and Nerayikas. The Devas are generally regarded as 
sharing kinship and continuity of life with humans ; all Devas have been 
men and may again be bom among men. They take interest in the doings 
of men, especially the Catummaharajika and the gods of Tavatimsa. They 
come to earth to worship the Buddha and to show reverence to good men. 
SaklM. (q,v.) is usually spoken of as chief of the gods — devdnam indo. All 
Devas are themselves in samsara, needing salvation. They ar$ subject to 
death, their life-spans varying according to the merit of each individual 
deva. They are bom in the full flower of youth and are free from illness 
till the moment of their death. Devas die from one of the following 

1 CNid. 307; KhA. 123, etc. | (p. 266) contains a list of twenty- 

* E.g,^ D. i. 216; A. i. 210, etc. | two. 

* i. 289; iU. 100. The Divy&vadana « KhA. 128. 
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causes: exhaustion of life, merit or food; failing, through forgetfulness, to 
eat; and jealousy at the glory of another, which leads to anger.* When 
a deva is about to die five signs appear on him: his clothes get soiled, 
flowers worn by him fade, sweat exudes from his armpits, his body loses 
its colour and he becomes restless on his seat.* 

* DhA. 1. 173. For other particulars | * DA. ii. 427 f.; DhSA, .33, etc. 

regarding devas see the article in the NPD. I * 

2. Devi. — Daughter of Udaya I. and wife of MaMnda, son of the Afi- 
pada D&(Usiva/ 

1 Ov. xlix, 12. 

3. Devi. — ^Daughter of Dappula II. and wife of Klttaggabodhi/ 

1 Ov. xUx. 71. 

4. Deva.— Wife of Kassapa V. and mothor of Sakkasenftpatl. She built, 
for the monks living in the wilderness, a vihara called after herself, and 
adorned the Buddha-image at Maricavatti/ 

i Ov. lii. 62, 01, 64 flF. 

1. Deva or Vatapada Sutta.— The seven rules of conduct observed by 
Sakka, whereby he obtained celestial sovereignty.' 

1 S. i. 227. 

2. Devi Sutta. — Explains the various names of Sakka-Magha, Purin- 
dada, Vasava, Sahassakkha, Sujampati and Dev^am-inda.' 

1 S. i. 228. 

3. Devd Sutta. — ^Mahali visits the Buddha at the Ku^g&ras&U and asks 
if he has seen Sakka. The Buddha answers that he has and that he knows 
many things about Sakka. He then repeats what is given in Nos. 1 and 2 
above.' 

1 S. i. 229. 

Devfttideva. — The seventh of the future Buddhas.' 

^ Anagat., p. 40. 

Devftnamplyatlssa. — King of Ceylon (247-207 b.o.). He was the second 
son of Mufasiva. It is said that on the day of his coronation many 
wonderful treasures miraculously appeared, some of which he resolved to 
send as tokens of esteem to his contemporary D h a mm tooka of India, with 
whom he had long been on terms of friendship. An embassy, led by his 
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nephew HUiArltfha^ was despatched to ntalipiitta» and the empeior showed* 
the ambassadors every mark of honour. He sent back with them all the 
requisites for a coronation, with instructions to celebrate the inauguration 
of the Sinhalese king, whom he invited to embrace Buddhism. On the 
return of the embassy, the king was solemnly crowned a second time/ 

The chief event in the reign of Devanampiyatissa was the arrival of 
Mahinda in Ceylon. He arrived at the head of a mission in the year of the 
king’s second coronation. Mahinda met the king hunting on the full- 
moon day of Jettha. The king welcomed him with great honour and 
speedily embraced the new religion, to which Asoka had already drawn 
his attention. His conversion was the direct result of Mahinda’s preaching 
of the Culahatthlpadopama Sutta. His earlier religion is not known, it 
may have been Jainism. His example was followed by a large number 
of his subjects, many of whom entered the Order. Devanampiyatissa 
dedicated to their use the Wandana park and the Mahfimeghavana, which 
he himself had laid out a little earlier. In the Mahamcghavana he built 
the famous M^dlfr-Vihara which, for many centuries, remained the centre 
of the orthodox religion in Ceylon. The dedication of the Maha-Vihara 
took place in the two hundred and thirty-sixth year after the death of the 
Buddha. The king’s next pious work was the erection of the Cetiyapab- 
bata-vlhira and he, later, built the Thupar&ma, containing the Buddha’s 
right collar-bone. 

When the women of the palace, led by AnuU, wife of the sub-king, 
Mahanagl^ expressed a desire to become nuns, Devanampiyatissa sent 
another embassy to Asoka asking him to send SaAghamlttt, together with 
the right branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree. This branch miraculously 
severed itself from the parent tree and, together with Sanghamitta, was 
conveyed down the Ganges and arrived in Jambukola, where it was received 
with all honour by Devanampiyatissa. From Jambukola it was taken in 
procession to Aniiridhapura, where it was planted in the Mahamcghavana, 
the king instituting in its honour a festival, which was observed for many 
centuries. For the use of Sanghamitta and the nuns the king erected 
various buildings, the chief of which was the Hatthft|haka*vih&ra and the 
UpSsIUrVQlba with its twelve mansions.* Among other works of Deva- 
nampiyatissa we are told of the building of the Issarasaniapa^ and the 
Vessac^-vlldras, the refectory called Hah&p&U, the Jambukobi-vlhftra 

^ This confinnatioii of Dovanampi- j the Sakyans) and Dev&nampfyatissa had 
yatis8a*s sovereignty under the cegis I S&kyan blood. 

of Asoka may have been due either to | * This account is summarised from the 

the commanding position of Asoka or I Mabavaipsa (chaps, zi., ziii.-xz.); also 
for the strengthening of family oonnec- ! Dpv. xi. 14 ff. ; xii. 7 ; xvii. 92. 
tions. Asoka was a Moriyan (a branch of 
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in Migadiiia, the Tlssamahft-vIUia, the Pftclnirftma and the Pathamathfipa. 
He also built the Ttasav&pl at Anuradhapura* 

Mahinda survived him by eight years. Devanainpiyatissa seems to 
have died without issue, for he was succeeded by four of his brothers. 

* The Ov. (xxxvii. 04) mentions also 1 the Temple of the Tooth at Anuradha- 
the Dhammacakka as having been built pura. 
by Devanampiyatissa. It later became 

Devly&pattana. — A village in South India, ca^^turcd by LaAkapura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 169. 

Devlla.— A Kesadhatu, an officer of Parakkamabfihu I. He was in 

charge of the district of Mall&nlyyima/ 

^ (V. Ixxii. 67. 

Devinda. —A minister of King Vedeha. His story is given in the Maha- 
ummagga Jatidca. He is idem ified with Pilotika.^ 

1 J. vi. 478. 

Devi-vihara.— See Dipa^vihara. 

Devi. — Mother of Mahinda and SaAghamitt& and wife of Asoka. She 
was the daughter of Deva of Vedisagiri. Asoka met and married her 
while on his way to Ujjeni, there to become Viceroy. When he became 
king, Devi continued to live at Vedisagiri.^ She is sometimes called 

Vedisa-devi.” 

^ Mhv. xiii. 6 ff.; Dpv. vi, 16; Sp. i. 70, * MT. 324. 

Devuttara. — Thirty-six kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name all previous births of Mutthlpuppbiya (Afijavaniya).' 

1 Ap. i. 142; ThogA. i. 128. 

niwaif. — township in Sumbhara$|ha, where the Buddha preached the 

Telapatta Jitaka' and the Udaya Satta.‘ v.l. Sedaka. 

» J. i. 393. * S. V. 80. 

DesaUMya Theia. — ^An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was a 
wtimin UpasUaka who, seeing the Buddha in the forest, worshipped 

him.^ 


1 Ap. i. 246. 


71 
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Dfwanft or Satto. — ^On the psychic power, its basis, and the* 

practice which leads to its cultivation.^ The sutta corresponds, word for 
word, with a passage in Afivaghosa’s Sutralahkara. 

1 S. V. 276. 

Desapujaka Thera. — ^An arahant. He once saw Attbadasd Buddha 
passing through the air and, much pleased, offered homage in his direction. 
In another birth he was a king named GosuJ&ta/ 

^ Ap. i. 183. 


1. Dopa. — A brahmin. He was at KuslnaMl at the time of the Buddha’s 
death, and it was his intervention which prevented a quarrel among the 
kings who assembled there to claim the Buddha’s relics. He pointed out 
to them the impropriety of a quarrel over anything connected with the 
Buddha, the teacher of Peace. The claimants thereupon asked Dopa to 
undertake the distribution of the relics. He divided them into eight 
parts, one of which he gave to each king. He himself kept the vessel 
used for collecting and dividing the relics, and over it he built a thupa, 
celebrating a feast in its honour.^ 

Dopa first met the Buddha on the road between Ukka^thi and Setavyi. 
He saw the Buddha’s footprints and, following them, he came upon the 
Buddha seated at the foot of a tree. Dona asked him various questions 
as to his identity and the Buddha explained to him his Buddhahood.* 
The Conunentary* states that Dopa was a teacher with a large following, 
and that the Buddha’s journey to Setavya was undertaken for the purpose 
of meeting him. At the end of the Buddha’s discourse, Dopa became an 
anagami and composed a poem of twelve thousand words in praise of the 
Buddha. This poem became known as the Dopag^Jlta. Dopa was held 
in very high esteem as a teacher, and it is said* that at some time or other 
practically all the chiefs of Jambudipa had sat at his feet. Therefore he 
was able to dissuade them from quarrelling over the Buddha’s relics. On 
that occasion he stood on a hill and recited the Dopagajjita. At first his 
voice could not be heard through the uproar, but, by degrees, they 
recognised his voice and listened with wrapt attention. 

At the distribution of the relics, Dopa, watching his opportunity, hid, 
in his turban, the right eye-tooth of the Buddha, but Sakka saw this, and 
thinking that Dopa was incapable of rendering suitable honour to this 
relic, removed it and placed it in the Cfi|iina|il*estlya.* 


i D. ii. 166 f.; Bu. xxviiL 4; UdA. 
402. 

> A. IL 37 


• AA. ii. 606 

« BA. ii. 607 f. 

* Ibid., 600. 





2. Daps, — Naga king. See Hahidofft. 

3. Doi^.— A batliing place in Jainbadlpa> where sacrifice was offered to 
lihe gods.^ 

1 J.v. 388f. 


4. Doim. — A Tamil stronghold captured by Dntfbagfinuupl. It was 
commanded by Gavata.^ 

^ Mhv. XX7. 11. 


Doqa Sutta.— A brahmin, Do^a (probably identical with Do^a 1 above), 
visits the Buddha and asks if it be true that the Buddha does not honour 
brahmins. The Buddha tells him that there arc five kinds of brahmins — 
the Brahma-like, the deva-like, the bound, the breaker of bonds, and 
the brahmin-outcast— and, at Doha's request, describes these in detail.^ 
The classification of brahmins given in this sutta is often referred to.^ 

1 A. iii. 223 ff. ^ SNA. i. 318, 325, etc. 

Do^a-gaJJita. — A poem comj>OBed by the brahmin Do^a (q.v,), in honour 
of the Buddha. 


Do^apftka Sutta. — Once Pasenadi, uncomfortable and short of breath 
after a heavy meal, visited the Buddha. The Buddha admonished him 
on the evils of gluttony and taught the young Sudassana^ who came with 
Pasenadi, a verse to be repeated whenever food was placed before the king. 
The king paid the young man one hundred kahapauas daily for this 
service. Pasenadi profited by the lesson and became healthy.^ 

^ S. i. 81; DhA. Iii. 264 f. gives a | nephew. This is also probably the 
fuller version of this story. There incident mentioned at DhA. iv. 15 f.; 
Sudassana is described as the king’s but the youth there is caUed Uttara. 


Dopamukha* — The elephant sent by Prince MabipSdiima of Klimuda- 
nagaia, at Sola’s request, to kill PiyadassI Buddha. The Buddha spoke 
to the elephant and so won him over.^ Cf, NU&girl. 

^ Bu. xiv. 6; BuA. 174 f. 

Dofavatthu. — ^A brahmin village near KapUavattbu, the residence of 
PaWfipHantfiffiNitta and of Afifl&koQdlafifia.* 

^ ThagA. i. 37. * i6td., ii. 1; AA. i. 81, 84, 114. 

Doplvagga. — A village mentioned in the campaigns of Faiakkamabfthu 
It stood in a depression twelve miles from the modern Batnapura, and the 
name is preserved in a stream flowing through it, the Denavaka.^ 

» Cv. Ixxv. 69, 72. • Cv. Tra. ii. 60, n. 8. 
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Doridattika.— A locality on the JaJiaii-nadL At this spot Panft- 
kamahthn I. built a dam across the river and constructed a canal from 
there to SfikaranlJiliaia.* 

1 Cv. Izviii. 37. 

Dolimaja^Apa.— A building erected by Parakkamabfthu I. in the 
Dipuyyina. It was so called because it contained a swing hung with 
minute golden bells.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 116. 


Dolapabbata. — Also called Do}aAgapabbata. A mountain in Ceylon, to 
the south of the Mah&valukanadi, where PaQ^ul^bhaya had his stronghold 
for four years.^ 

1 Mhv. xi. 44; MT- 287. 

Dovaca Sutta. — To get rid of unruliness, evil friendship and being 
tossed about in mind, one should cultivate the opposite qualities.^ 

1 A. iu. 448. 

DoY&rlkamaQ^ala.— See Dviramapfala* 

Doha|aktiajnja.— A section of the Vidhurapap^ta Jataka. It deals 
with Vimala’s plan for seeing Vidhura/ 

1 J. vi. 262-74. 

Dohalapabbata. — A mountain in Ceylon, probably in the district of 
Janapada. Silamegtaavappa once occupied it.^ Near to it was an image 
house of the Buddha, called Sukara.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 56; Cv. Trs. i. 79, n. 4. » Cv. c. 294. 

I>vattiipsSkara.---The third section of the Khuddakapa|haka— on the 
thirty-two component parts of the body.‘ 

^ Khp. p. 2; KhpA. 37 ff. 

1. Dvaya Sutta,— The various “ duals which exist— eye and object, 
ear and sound, etc.^ 

i S. iv, 67. 

2. Dvaya Sutta.— Owing to the “ duals,'" mentioned above, arise the 
different kinds of consciousness, etc. — e.;., owing to the eye and objects 
arise eye-consciousness, etc.^ 


1 S. V. 167 £• 
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DvsjfsUiI Sntto. — Double dealeis are bom, after death, among the egg- 
bom harpies.^ 


^ 8. iii. 247. 


Dvayatfnupassaoi Sutts— A dissertation delivered hy the Buddha, 
outside the Hlgirftmatup&sida, on a full-moon day. He tells of the two- 
fold insight — the insight of dukkha and its cause, nirodha and the way 
thereto. He then proceeds to explain the origin of dukkha, from vpadhi, 
avijja, etc.* 

< SN. p. 189 ff. 

DvMaMWahassaka. — A district in Rohaj^ the modem Giruva-pattu. 
The meaning of the name is the province of the twelve thousand villages.* 
1 Cv. Ixi. 22j hexv. 160, 166; Cv. Trs. i. 227, n. 2. 

Dviraka.— Sec DviiavatL 


DvirakathS.— The name of o book.^ 

1 Gv. 66. 76. 

Dviraniyaka.— A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi IV* for the 
maintenance of the padhanaghara built by him for D&thasiva.^ 

1 Cv. xlvi, 13. 

Dvarapftlaka Vimana. — The story of a man who was engaged by a pious 
man of Rajagaha to guard his gate. The gate had to be kept shut for fear 
of thieves and, as a result, monks had often to go away without receiving 
any alms. A man was therefore engaged to see that the monks’ needs 
were satisfied. The gate-keeper was born after death in Tavatlipsa.^ 

1 Vv. V. 5; VvA. 246 f. 

Dv&ranuuadala, — A village in Ceylon. When PaQdukftbbaya was young, 
he lay there in concealment and escaped various attempts on his life.^ 
It was near the Cetlyapabbata, and friend of DIgUbhaya, lived 

there.* Five hundred young men from this village were ordained by 

Hatalnda.* 

1 Mhv, X. 1; Dpv. x. 9. * Mhv. xxiii. 23. * Ibid., xvii. 69. 

1. DvSiavati (Dvftraka). — ^A city in India. It had the sea on one side 
and a mountain on the other. The Andbakave^hudisaputa tried to take 
it but in vain, because when the goblin, guarding the city, gave the alarm, 
the city would rise up in the air and settle on the sea till the enemy die- 
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appeared. They then Bought Kaphadfpiyaiia^i advice and fixed the city 
down with ohains. This enabled the Andh&kaveQhudasapntta to capture 
it and make it their capital.^ It was also the capital of King Sivi.* The 
Petavatthtt and its Commentary* speak of Dvaravati as a city of Kamboja. 
It may be Kainsabhoja which is meant, the country of the Andhakave^u- 
dasaputta. 

1 J. iv. 82 ff. * J. vi. 421. • Pv. ii. 9; PvA. 113. 

2. DvftravatL — A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 200. 

Dvedh&vltakka Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, before the Enlightenment, he divided his thoughts into two 
groups — ^the first being of pleasures of sense, of harm and of hurt, and the 
other thoughts of renunciation. He then proceeds to explain how this 
ultimately led to Enlightenment.' 

1 M. i. 114 ff. 

Dvebhfaa. — A king of twenty-five centuries ago, a previous birth of 

Sttkativeliya.' vX Vebhara. 

1 Ap. i. 217. 

Dvem&tlkft. — A late compilation, made in Burma, from the Pali texts. 
It contains the Bhikkhu- and BhikkhunT-patimokkha, and extracts from 
the Parivara and other Vinaya texts.' 

^ Bode, op. cit., 6, n. 2. 

Dverateniya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of VipassI Buddha he was 
a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha in a forest, gave him a piece of flesh. 
Four kappas ago he was a king named Mah&rohita.' 

1 Ap. i. 214. 


Dh. 

Dhaja. — One of the eight brahmins who recognised the signs at tiie 
Buddha's birth.* The Milindapanha* speaks of him as one of the Buddha's 
first teachers. 

1 J. i. S6. • p. 2S6. 

Dhajagga Sutta. — ^Relates the story of how, when Sakha led his forces 
into battle, he told them that should any panic arise in their heart, they 
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ahoitld look at the crest of his banner and their fears would immediately 
yanish, Ot they should look at the banners of Bajftpftti or Vanina or 
Ubia* Similarly should any fear arise in the mind of a m<mk he should 
recall to mind the excellences of the Buddha, or the Dhamma, or the 
Sa^ha, and peace would come to him/ 

This sutta is also included among the Parittas and is called the Dbajagga 
PMtta/ 

1 S. i. 218 f. t Mil. IfiO. 

1. DhaJadSyaka Th6ra.--An arahant. He set up a standard at the foot 
of Padumuttara’s Bodhi-tree and swept the ground around it. He wag 
once a king named Uggata, and again a king named Hegha/ 

1 Ap. i. 108 f. 

2 Dhaladiyaka Thera« — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he saw 
Tissa Buddha and set up a flag in his honour.^ 

’ Ap. i. 277 f. 

Dhajavlbetha j&taka (No. 391). — A wizard was wont to come at mid- 
night in order to corrupt the queen of Benares. She complained to the 
king and, at his request, she set the mark on her hand with Vermillion on 
his back. By day the man was an ascetic, and when he found that he was 
discovered he fled through the air. The king thereupon suspected all 
ascetics and ordered them all to leave the kingdom. The king became 
a heretic. The Bodhisatta who was bom as Sakka, seeing all this, came to 
Benares with an old Facceka Buddha and stood close to the palace, showing 
him great reverence. When the king came out Sakka revealed his identity, 
telling him that even the ruler of the gods honoured pious men. The king 
saw his error and mended his ways. 

The origin of the story is given in the Hahaka^ha J&taka. The king is 
identified with Ananda.^ 

* J. iii. 303-7. More or less the same | several variations in detail in both the 
story is given at greater length and with ! CullahaniBa and the MahihamSE Jitakss. 

Dbafifia Sutta. — Few are they who refrain from accepting uncooked 
grain, many those who do not.' 

1 S. V. 471. 

1. Dkafifiavafl.— The city of birth of N&rada Buddha.' 


1 Bn. X. 20. 
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2. Dliallllavatl. — A city in the time of Padunut Buddha. It was the' 
residence of Sudhafifiaseflhiy whose daughter, also called Dhalifiavat^ 
offered a meal of milk rice to Paduma, just before his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. 147. 

3. Dbafifiavatl. — A city in the time of Vlpass! Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 164. 

1. Dhataratfha.— One of the C&tummahArftllkft, the ruler of the Eastern 
Quarter. His followers are the Gandhabbas. He has numerous sons 
called Indra.^ He was present at the preaching of the MaUsamaya Sutta 
and the At&nfttiya Sutta. The name of his daughter is Sir!.* 

1 D. ii. 207. 220. 257 f.; iii. 197. » J. iii. 257. 

2. Dhatarattha. — ^A mythical king, mentioned in a list of kings — ^with 
Vessftmltta, Atthaka^ Ydmataggl, Usinnara and Sivi—as having entered 
Sakka’s heaven by virtue of his righteousness and his waiting on pious 
men.^ 

1 J. vi. 251. 

3. Dhatarattha. — There were two kings of this name, contemporaries 
and vassals of Re^u. One of these two was king of Adgft with his capital 
in CSampS^ and the other of the Kasis with his capital in Benares.^ 

1 D. ii. 235 f. 

4. Dhatarattha. — A Naga king. Thanks to the scheming of the tortoise 
Cittacula, he married Samuddald, daughter of the king of Benares. They 
had four sons: Sudassana, Bhuridatta, Subhaga and KS^drittha. His 
kingdom was beneath the Yamuna. Dhatarattha is identified with 

Suddhodana.^ 

1 J. vi. 162 if.. 171. 186, 200. 219. For details sec the Bhflrldatta Jfttaka. 

5. Dhatarattha.— The Bodhisatta bom as king of the hamsas. He 
li ved in Cittakutay at the head of ninety thousand hamsas. One day he was 
caught in a snare on the lake Khemi, set by the orders of King Bahuputtaka. 
Dhatarattha ’s friend, Sumukha, refused to leave him while he was caught. 
The two friends melted the heart of the hunter when he capie to take 
Dhatarattha, and later they were brought before the king. Dhataraft'l^a 
preached the Doctrine to the king and to his queen, Khemd, who longed 
to hear a hamsa preach.^ Dhatarattha is often referred to* as a king 
surrounded by a splendid following. 

* J. iv. 425 If.; for details see the j • DA. f. 40; BfA. ii. 578; UdA. 
HamM Jitaka. < 57, 412; PvA. 171. 
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6. lAatant^ia. — The family of haipsas to which belonged IHiatanttlu> 
king of the haipsaa. The members of this family arc called Dhatu&t^li. 
They were golden-coloured and lived in Clttakats. The IbddMatasuna 
ntaka* contains a story of the complete destruction of these liamsas. 
They lived in Kaficanaguha^ and during the four months of the rainy season 
would not leave their cave, in case their wings should be drenched with 
water and they fell into the sea. A spider, as big as a cartwheel, used to 
weave a thick web at the entrance to the cave, but the Dhatarattha geese 
sent one of their young ones, who had received two portions of food, to 
cut through the web. One season, howc^ver. the rains lasted for four 
months, and the hamsas became cannibals and thus lost their strength. 
When, at the end of the rains, they tried to break througli the web, they 
failed, and the spider cut off their heads one by one and drank their blood. 
This was the end of the Dhatarattha hamsas. 

1 J. V. 345. 366, 357. * Ibid., 469 f. 

7. Dhatarattl^- — ^ Nagas, descendants of the Naga king 

Dhataratfl^a and of Samuddaja,” and possessed great power. They dwell 
in the Sattasldantara-samuda.^ 

1 1). ii. 269. 2 J. vi. 219. ■* SA. ii. 264. 

1 Dhaiia. — A banker of R&Jagaha, grandfather of Maha- and CQla- 
panthaka.' 

1 ThagA. 1 . 491, 615. 

2. Dhana. — A banker of Benares, a previous birth of Anuruddlia. His 
original name was Annabh&ra, but one day he entertained the Pacceka 
Buddha, Uparif^, and, as a result, won the favour of the king, who 
conferred on him the rank of setthi.^ 

1 ThagA. ii. 66. 


3. Dbana.— See MahMhana. 

niiMia Vagga.— The first chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of the AAguttara 
Nik&ys.^ 

1 A. iv. 1 ff. 

1, Dhana Sntta. — On the five treasures— faith, virtue, learning, charity, 
and insight.^ 


1 A. iii. 63. 
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2. INUUia Sntte. — Oq the seven treasuxes — ^the five given above, and( 
fear and shame/ 

i A.iv.4f. 


3. Dhana Sutta. — ^The same as No. 2, but the “ treasures ” are explained 
in detail.^ 

* A. iv. 6 f. 


1. DtaanafiJ^m.— King of Benares. For his story see the K Ma h i hn 

ntaka.^ 

* J. in. 97 f. 

2. Dhanafijiva.— King of Indapatta in the Kura country.* He was the 
father of Dhanaftjaya 3. 

1 J. ii. 366. 

3. Dtaanafijaya Koravya. — King of the Knras. He was the Bodhisatta 
and preached the five Kurudhamma. For his story see the Kuradhaiuma 
Jfitaka/ His state elephant was Afijauavasabha. Dhananjaya was one of 
the births in which the Bodhisatta practised ianaparamita.* 

1 J. ii. 368 ff. * J. i. 46. 


4. Dhaoafijaya.— King of the Koras, called Koravya-raji. He reigned 
in Ind^iatta and belonged to the Tudhl|thila~gOtta. For his story see the 
Sambhava Jitaka/ He is identified with Ananda. 

> J. V. 67 ff. 

5. Dbanafijaya.— Also called Konvya, king of the Kuras, with his capital 
at IndlQHltta. His minister was Vidhuiapa9dif>> ^6s fond of games 
of dice and was defeated by Pnn^aka, For his story see the Vldboiap 
pajpflta Jitaka/ He is identified with Ananda. He is probably also the 
king mentioned in the Dhfimakiri Jitaka (q.v.).* 

> J. Vi. 265 if.; SNA. i. 223. * J. iii. 400 ff. 

6. Dbanafijaya.— A setthi of Bhaddlyanagan ; he was the son of 
Hopfaka and Candapadiunadil. His wife was Smnanadev^ and their 
children were Viatkhi and SuJitiL He was lent by Blmblldta PUMOadl, 
for the latter’s kingdom held no person of great merit. Dhanafijaya and 
his family built the city called SUceta, seven leagues from Sivatthl, and 
settled down there. Dhanafijaya is included among the five persoos of 
great merit (Hahfipufififi), contemporary with the Buddha, and he was 
asotfipanna.* 

> DhA. i. 884 ff.; iiL 868; J. iL 347; Vsm. 883, etc. 
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7. Dtianalljaya. — One of the chief lay suppoiteiB of Ullisn Buddha.* 

1 Bn. xix. 21. 

8. T BianaBjey ii. — X pleasannce near DhBfiibivntl where Padiuna Buddha 
first preached.* Nfinda Buddha was bom there.* 

» Bn. is. 20; BnA. 147. * fM*. I®** 

9. DhansfiJajn. — A city in the time of SiUlI Buddha. There the Buddha 
converted the householder D hawapHl l to .* 

1 PnA.202. 

Dhanafijsya Jfitaka (No. 413).— DtanafiJwa. Indapattana, was 

wont to neglect his old warriors and to show favour only to newcomers. 
The result was that he once suffered defeat in a rebellion. On his return 
from the battle he consulted his chaplain VMhnr^a^dita (the Bodhisatta), 
who told him of a goatherd of yore, called DhflmakSri. Once, when 
DhumakSri was tending his goats, a herd of golden deer came from t e 
Himalaya, and he looked after them and neglected his own goats. In the 
autumn the deer went back to the mountains and he found that his goats 

had died of starvation. » i j x i. 

The story was told to Pasenadl who, like Dhananjaya, suffered “defeat, 
and for the same reasons. Pasenadi sought the consolation of the Buddha, 
who told him this ancient tale. See Appendix. 

Dhananjaya is identified with Ananda and Dhnmakati with Pasenadi. 

1 J. iii. 400 fif. 

DluuuiftJ&ni* — See DhftiiAflj&ni* 


Dhanada. — See Kuvera. 


Dhaiiananda.-The youngest of the nine Naildas, som of 

He was killed by -ho SI'‘tar Oana^ 

incurred Canakka’s wrath by insulting him in the alms-hall. Cmjam 

stole his son Pabbata, put him to death adopted 

and stole Dhanananda's treasures which he had discovered. Witt t 
“te^ttuB obtained he raised an army for CandagUtta and defeated 

Dliaxiananda.^ 


Mhv. V. 17. 


> MT* 181 ff. 


DtananteWtaL-An attendant of ChalaAgakumtoi (9.0 )- 

misconducted herself with DhanantOTSS. 

1 J. T. 226, 231. 


Kuofigavl 
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1. Dhanapftla (DhanapUaka). — ^Another name for NftUglrl^ (9*^*)* 
^ J. i. 66; iii. 293, etc. 


2. Dhanapfila.— -A settlii of Erakaceha in Dasappa. He was a miser 
and, after death, was bom as a peta. Some merchants, travelling to 
Uttar&pathay saw his sufferings and, at his request, gave alms to the 
Buddha on his behalf.^ 

1 Pv. ii. 7; PvA. 99 ff. 


DhanapUaka. — A householder of Dhanafijaya^ who was converted by 
Sikhi Buddha.^ 


1 BuA. 202. 


DhanapUa-GajJlta. — Mentioned^ in reference to the subjugation of the 
elephant DhanapUa by the Buddha. Gajjita is probably the name given 
to the stanzas spoken by the Buddha to the elephant on that occasion 
{Md kufijara, ndgam dsado, etc.).® 

1 E.g., J. iii. 293. * See J. v. 336. 

DhanapUi. — A slave-girl who, in spite of her name, was ill-treated by 
her master and mistress. The incident is mentioned as illustrating the 
small importance of a name.^ 

1 J. i. 402. 


DhanapitthL — A locality in Ceylon. In the time of Aggabodhl IV. its 
chief was Datta. He erected there a vihara called by his name.' 

^ Cv. xlvi. 41, 43. 

Dhanavati. — A brahmin lady, mother of Kassapa Buddha. Her 
husband was Brahmadatta.' 

^ D. ii. 7; J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 34; SNA. i. 280. 

Dhanav&pl. — One of the three tanks constructed by HoggalUna II. 
through damming up the Kadambanadl.' 

1 Cv. xli. 62. 


Dhanlka.— See Dhanlya. 


Dhanltfha. — A king of thirteen kappas ago, a previous birth of SaptUta.' 

1 Ap. i. 210. 

DhanifthUai. — An example of a low family name.' 

» Vin. iv. 6, 13. 
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1. Dbanlya. — ^Dhanlka. A herdsman living on the bank of the river 
Halil. He was a setthiputta of DhaminakoQ^A in Pabbataratflia, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Vldeha. He had thirty thousand oxen and 
twenty thousand cows. He had seven sons and seven daughters and 
numerous retainers. In the dry season he lived on an island formed by the 
two forks of the river Mahl, and in the rainy season in a house on the 
Upland. One day, while he was in this house, having finished his prepara- 
tions for the approach of the rains, he sat meditating on his comfortable 
circumstances and broke forth into song in token of his happiness. The 
Buddha heard the song at S&vatW, seven hundred leagues away, and 
having travelled through the air, stood over Dhaniya's dwelling. As 
Dhaniya proceeded with his song, the Buddha added a verse to each one of 
Dhaniya’s. At the end of this song Dhaniya, his wife, and two of his 
daughters, became sotapannas. The Buddha then revealed himself and 
Dhaniya and liis wife entered tin*- Order. Later they became arahants 
and the cowherds erected for tht ir use a monastery, which came to be 
called the GokulafUurvlli&ra.^ 

1 SN. vv. 18 ff.; SNA. i. 26 flF. 

2. Dhaniya. — A potter of Rajagaha. In his house the Buddha taught 
Pukkusati the Cha-dhUtu-vlbhaAga Sutta. Dhaniya, hearing that Pukka- 
sati had died an arahant the same night, was so impressed by the power 
of the Dhamma, that he entered the Order.^ He once made a grass hut 
on the slopes of Isigili and lived there with several others during the rains. 
He continued to live there after the others had left. While he was away 
begging for alms, his hut was pulled down by women searching for straw 
and firewood, but he rebuilt it. Three times this happened, until, in 
exasperation, Dhaniya very skilfully made bricks and tiles and built a hut 
both strong and splendid, with tiles of shining crimson which gave out 
a bell-like sound when tapped. The Buddha, seeing this, chided Dhaniya 
and ordered the hut to be pulled down. Dhaniya then built a hut of wood 
which he obtained from a guild of timber merchants, suppliers of wood to 
the king, giving them to understand that he had the king’s permission. 
VassakarSy hearing of this, reported the matter to BImbisarai who sent 
for Dhaniya. Dhaniya maintained that the king, by royal proclamation, 
had permitted the monks to use the royal supplies of wood and other 
materials. Bimbisara admitted the proclamation, but said it referred only 
to supplies straight from the forest, and he sent Dhaniya away with a 
warning. The matter created a great uproar and the Buddha blamed 
Dhaniya.* 

' Thag. V. 228>30; TbagA. i. 347 f. • Vin. iii. 41-6; 8p. ii. 286. 
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Dhaniya later changed his ways and became an axahant. In.ibe time of 
Mkhl Buddha he was a householder and gave the Buddha a reed-chain 
(? naiamald). He is probably identical with Na]amUlya of the Apadana.’ 

• Ap. ii. 412. 

Dhaniya (Dhanlyagopfila) Sutta.— Records the conversation between 
the herdsman Dhaniya (q.v,) and the Buddha.^ 

1 SN. w. 18 ff. 

Dhanuggaha.— See CuUarDhanugsiaha. 

Dhanuggaha Sutta. — man, who can simultaneously sieze the arrows 
shot by four expert bowmen from the four quarters, is possessed of great 
speed. Far speedier than he are the sun and the moon, but the change 
taking place in all things surpasses all these in speed.^ 

This seems also to have been called the Dalhadhamma Sutta.^ 

1 S. i. 265. • K.p., at J. iv. 211. 

DhanuggaharTlssa. — An Elder. One night, while staying with his 
friend Utta (Datta ?) in a monastery in Kosala, he awoke and, lighting 
a fire, started talking to him. Their conversation turned on the war which 
Pasenadi was waging against AJgtasattu. Tissa, maintaining that Pasenadi 
was ignorant of the arts of war, proceeded to describe in detail what Pase- 
nadi should do if he wished for victory. Some courtiers, overhearing 
the conversation, reported it to Pasenadi, who, profiting by it, re-entered 
the battle and captured Ajatasattu alive. When the matter was reported 
to the Buddha, he related the Vaff^liakl-SUkara Htaka {q,v.) to show that 
in the past, too, Tissa had been skilled in the art of warfare.' The Itecha* 
sQkan Jfttaka* was also related in this connection. 

1 J. ii. 403 f. s J. iv. 343, 354. 

nh^tiiiman^ala — A locality in the hill-district of Ceylon. In the time 
of OaiaUha its chief was Otturfanallaka.' It was subdued for Parakka- 
mabfiliu 1. by the Adhikarin Mafiju/ 

^ Gv. Ixz. 17. * Ibid., Izziv. 166. 

IHiainivillaka. — locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon/ 

^ Cy. Ixz. 16. 

IHuunueUia (DbamtnUiavi). — Son of the cook of Queen Tahiti. He 
vaa bom on the same day as Cfi|aill sent to the cook's house 

as a refuge from GhanAhL llie two boys became playmates. Vlluu 
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GiS]Aiu became king, Dhanusekhava remained his constant companion, 
even visiting him unbidden, thus becoming a nuisance, as Cu]ani con- 
fessed to Bhei!/ 

^ J- V. 469, 471, 476. 

1. Dhamma . — ^The Bodhisatta, bom as a devaputta in the Kamavacara- 
world. See the Dhamma Jataka. In the Milandapahha^ he is called 
a yakkha. 

1 p. 212. 


2. Dhamma.— The palace built by VIssakamma for Mahfaudassana, by 
order of Sakka.^ 


1 D. a 180 IT. 


3. Dhamma. — The lake in front of the palace mentioned above/ 

I J). a. 184. 


Dhamma J&taka (No. 457) - The Bodhisatta once became a Kamava- 
cara-god, named Dhamma, Devadatta became Adhamma, On upo- 
satha-days Dha mma would ap 2 )ear among men and urge them to lead 
virtuous lives, while Adhamma encouraged them in wickedness. One 
day, their two chariots meeting in mid-air, they each claimed the right of 
way. But at the end of the argument Adhamma ’s chariot fell headlong 
to earth, where he was swallowed up into hell. The story was related in 
reference to Devadatta’s being swallowed up in Avici.^ 

1 J. iv. 100-4. 


Dhamma Vagga. — ^The ninth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Aiiguttara Nikaya.^ 


A. i. 83 f. 


1. Dhamma Sutta. — On the four kinds of preachers : those who speak 
little and cannot persuade the audience and those who can; those who 
speak much and cannot persuade the audience and those who can.^ 

I A. u. 138. 


2. Dhamma Sutta. — On ten matters to be continually considered by an 
ascetic.^ 


1 A. V. 87 f. 


3. Dhamma Sutta.— Dsvadatta brought schism into the Order because, 
in hiiTij the conditions of good karma came to be extirpated. 

1 8. ii. 240. 
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4. Dhamma Sutta (or SaJJh&ya Sutta).— -Once a certain monk retired to> 
a forest track in Kosala. His life had been one of great diligence, but 
later he lived at ease, resigned and given to silence. A deva asked him 
the reason for this change, and he replied that he had realised the Pure 
and the Holy.^ 

1 S. i. 202. 

5. Dhamma Sutta.— See Nav& Sutta. 


1. Dhammaka. — king, one of the chief supporters of Anomadassi 
Buddha.^ 


1 BuA. 145. 


2. Dhammaka. — A mountain in the neighbourhood of HimavS, where 
Sumedha had his hermitage.^ 

* J. i. 6; Bu. ii. 29. 

Dhammakathlka Vagga. — The twelfth chapter of the Khandha 
Saip3rutta.^ 

1 S. iii. 162-70. 


Dhammakathika Sutta. — A monk questions the Buddha as to who is a 
real teacher of the Dhamma and the Buddha replies.^ 

1 S. ii. 18, 

Dhammakathi.— See Mahadhammakathi. 

1. Dhammakitti.— One of the Sinhalese envoys of Parakkamabahu I. 
to the king of RamaAfia. The king insulted him and sent him, together 
with VSgiSSara, back to Ceylon in a leaky ship.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 32 fiF. 

2. Dhammakitti.— A monk of Tambara|(ha. Parakkamabihu II., 

hearing of his great virtues and holiness, sent him offerings of piety, inviting 
him to Ceylon. The Elder came and was much honoured by the king.^ 
It is commonly believed’ that this was the monk who wrote the continua- 
tion of the Mahavaipsa (th^ Culavaipsa) dealing with the period from the 
reign of Mahasena to that of ParakkamabShu II. 

1 Cv. Ixxxiv. 11. * E.g,, 1896, pp. 202 ff. 

3. Dhammakitti. — A thera in the time of Viravlkkama {citoa 1542). 
The king appointed him head of the Order and held the ceremony of 
ordination under him.' 

^ Cv. zeii. 21. 
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4. phammakt ttl. — ^Author of the Dftfhftvaipsa. He wrote this book in 
the reign of UUvatl, at the request of her minister Parakkamay who was 
his patron. Dhammakitti speaks of himself as a pupil of EMtiiputta (of 
Pulatfhlpuia).^ He is perhaps, identical with Dhammakitti 1.* 

^ P.L.C. 207 f.; Gv. 62, 07. * P.L.C. 216. 

6. Dhammakitti. — thera of Ceylon, author of the Sinhalese x>rose work, 
the Saddharmala^ara, in the fourteenth century, which is an enlarged 
translation of the Rasavfthlni. He was Bangharaja in the time of Bhuva- 
nekaUhu V. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti and was a member 
of the Putabhattasela fraternity. This teacher was probably the author 
of the Pali poem the P&ramimahasataka. In addition to the Saddhar* 
malankara, his pupil wrote several other works, the Sahkhepa, the Jlna- 
bodh&vall and the Bftlavatfira ; also the Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya- 
sangraha.^ 

1 r.L.C. 226, 240, 243. 

6. Dhammakitti. — Called Dhammakitti Mahfts&ml, author of the Saddha- 
masahgaha. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti, well-known in 
Ceylon. Dhammakitti Mahasami came to Ceylon from Yodhapura 
(Ayojjha ?) and, having acquired much merit, returned there, where he 
lived in the LaAkirftma, built by Paramaraja.^ 

1 1890, p. 90. 

Dhammakop^. — A city in Pabbatarattha in Vldeha. There the herds- 
man Dhaniya was bom as a setthiputta.^ 

1 SNA. i. 26. 

Phammagan&r&ina . — A monastery built by King Uggata in MekhaU 
for the Use of Sobhlta Buddha.^ 

1 BuA. 139. 

Dhammagutta Thora. — An arahant. He lived in the KaJyaplka-vlhara 

and was known as the earth-shaker ** (jpaih(ivicaluko). He was among 
those who received a share of the meal given by Dutthag&mapl when the 
latter fled from Culahganiyaplt{hi. He shared his portion with five 
hundred others.^ According to the Jataka Commentary, he was among 
those who joined in the assemblies (sarm^ama) known as Kuddalasama- 
gama, Mugapakkhasamagama, Ayogharasamagama and Hatthipalasama- 
gama. The Mahavaipsa TiJ^a* mentions him as being one of those 

1 Blhv. xxxii. 60; xxiv. 24 ff. ■ J. iv. 490. • p. 

72 
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who accepted the meal of pork given by SUlya and his witci when they 
were blacksmiths, in their birth immediately preceding the last, 

1. Dhammaguttt, DhammaguttlU.— A secondary division of' the 
MiJilipsfaakas/ probably an offshoot of the SaUbatthivUiiis. They had 
a special Vinaya of their own. According to Tibetan sources,* they were 
called after their leader, Dharmagupta. Their fundamental doctrines 
were these : that the Buddha is not comprised in the Sangha ; that while 
there is great reward for offerings made to the Buddha, there is none for 
offerings to the Sangha; that a life of brahmacariya exists also among the 
devas ; and that there are worldly laws as opposed to spiritual. 

^ Dpv. Y. 47; Mhv. v. 8; Mbv., p. 96. * Rockhill, pp. 185, 102. 

2. Dhammagutta. — A Vemanika-peta, mentioned as having the power of 
travelling through the air.^ 

1 Vsm. 382. 

Dbammacakka-kathg. — The seventh chapter of the Yuganaddhavagga 
of the Pat^isambhidamagga.^ 

1 Ps. ii. 159-66. 

Dhammacakkargeha.— A building in Anurddhapuniy erected by Devi- 
nampiyatissa. — It was attached to the royal palace, and when the Tooth 
Relic was brought to Ceylon it was deposited in this building.^ 

^ Cy. xxxvu. 95. 

Dhammacakkappavattaiia Vagga.— Second chapter of the Sacca Sain- 
3 rutta.^ The first sutta is known as the Dhammacakkappavattana, q,v, 

1 S. Y. 420-31. 

Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. — ^Namc of the first sermon, preached by 
the Buddha, to the Pkficavagglyas at the Migadiya in Isipatiuub on the 
full-moon day of Asa}ha. The sutta contains the fundamentaLprinciples 
of the Buddha’s teaching — the avoidance of the two extremes of asceticism 
and luxury and the four Ariyan truths including the Ariyan EigHtfold Way« 

There was great rejoicing throughout the Cakkavaja at the'preaching of 
the sermon, and at its conclusion Kondafifis attained to realisation of the 
Truth — ^lienee his name, AfifidpKmidafifis/ 

^ Vin. i. 10 f.; the sutta is also given s.g., J. i. 82; DA. i. 2; AA. I. 69, etc.; 
in S. V. 420 ff.; in neither, context is the the Sanskrit version is found in 1 a 1« 640 
name of the sutta given as such; the (416) f., and in Mtn. lii. 880 f. 
name ocears only in the Commentaries — 
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ISie sernioii was later preached by the thera Mftj|htnia in the Himalaya 
country, when eighty thousand crores of beings understood the Doctrine.* 
It was also preached by Mahinda in Ceylon in the Naudanavanaf when one 
thousand persons were converted.* 

* Mhv. xii. 41; Dpv. viii. 11. » Mhv. xv. 200; Dpv. xiv. 46, etc. 

Dhammaeakkika {vJ, Dhammafla■klra^^^ya^ft) Thera.— An arahant. 
Ninety-four kappas ago he placed a Dhammacakka in front of the seat of 
Siddhattha Buddha. Eleven kappas ago he became king eight timee 
under the name of Sahassarija.^ 

^ Ap. i. 00. 

Dhammacariya Sutta — See Kapila Sutta. 

Dhaininaeirl. — A Burmese monk of the* twelfth century; he was a pupil 
of Chapata, who wrote the Suttaniddesa at his request.^ 

^ Gv. 74; Boclc; op. cit., 18. 

Dbammaceti. — King of Pegu (a.o. 1460-91); a very enlightened monarch. 
He was first a monk; he then gave up bis robes and became first the 
minister and later the son-in-law and successor of Queen Shin-san-bu. 
He sent a mission to Ceylon, where a body Of Ramaftfia monks were 
ordained at the Kalyapi-simd. These returned to Kamanna and were 
known as the SIhalasaflgha/ 

^ For details see Bode: op. cit., 38 f. 

Dhammacetlya Sutta, — ^Pasenadi and DigharKdr&yajga were staying once 
at NaAgaraka and, hearing that the Buddha was residing at Medata|umpa, 
three leagues away, the king went to visit him. He was deeply impressed 
by the silence surrounding the Buddha and, falling at bis feet, he kissed 
them and showed great reverence. On being asked by the Buddha why he 
did BO, the king replied that he perceived the marvellous efiects of the 
Buddha's teaching on his disciples. They were well controlled, yet joyful, 
buoyant, with hearts as free as those of wild creatures; and he added that 
he knew of no such discipline outside the Buddha's teaching. He then 
proceeded to tell the Buddha of his own servants, Isldatta and PuiSpa, and 
of their great devotion to the Buddha, reminding the Buddha that they 
were both Kosalan nobles of about the same age. On the king's departure, 
the Buddha commended the king's words to the monks, asking them to 
remember them, for they formed a monument (cetiya) to the results of the 
Dhamma.^ 


1 M. ii. 118-26. 
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According to the Commentary* this was the last occasion on whicli 
Pasenadi saw the Buddha, for during his absence Dlgha-Karayapa set up 
Vl^udabha on the throne. 

Pasenadi went to Eajagaha to seek AJ&tasattu*8 aid, but died in a hut 
by the wayside. 

* MA. ii. 768 ff.; J. iv. 161 flF. 

D h a miP ajotl. — A Sinhalese monk of the eighteenth century who wrote 
a Sinhalese paraphrase (sanne) to the BfilavatAia, called the Okandapola- 
sanne, because it was written in Okandapola-vihara.^ 

1 P.L.C. 244, 284. 

Dhanmiafifill Sutta. — On seven qualities — such as knowing the Dhamma, 
moderation, etc. — which make a monk worthy of homage and of gifts.^ 

1 A. iv. 113 ff. 

Dhammaflha V38SA* — The nineteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Dhanunat&pasL — An eminent then of Anurftdhapuia, expert in the 
Vinaya.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 16. 

1. Dh a mm adas sl . — The fifteenth of the twenty*four Buddhas. He 
was bom in the Sanuna pleasaunce in the city of Sarapa, his father being 
a khattiya named Sarajj^ and his mother SunandA. It is said that on the 
day of his birth all unjust laws disappeared from the law-books, hence 
his name. For eight thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces — ^Araja, Viraja and Sudassana. His chief wife was VIoltoH and 
his son PufifiavaffllAna. He left the world travelling in his palace, 
accompanied by all his retinue. For seven days he practised austerities; 
his wife gave him a meal of milk-rice, and a yavapalaka, named Siriva44ha» 
gave grass for his seat; his bodhi-tree was a Inmb^'dla-tree. His first 
sermon was preached at Isipatana, Later he preached to King Safijaya 
of Tagaia^ and to Sakkai who was the Bodhisatta. The Buddha's half- 
brothers, Paduma and Phjissadevai became his chief disciples, and Hlrlta 
was chief of those who practised the dhutangas. The Buddha's petsonal 
attendant was Slinottai his chief women disciples being Khei^ and Sabbap 
(Saeea)-dinnA. Subhadda and Kaflsaha were the chief among men of his 
lay patrons, and Siliyi and VaPyA among women. The Buddha's body 
was eighty cubits high and he lived to be one hundred thousand years 
old, dying at the KesAlima in SAIavatt.^ 

^ Bu. xvL 1 ff.; BuA. 182 ff.; J. i. 38, 39, 40, 44. 
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2. Dhammadassl. — A monk of Pagan, author of the Pali grammar, 

Vaceavleaka.^ 


' Bode: op. cit., p. 22. 


Dhammad&yada Sutta. — The Buddha exhorts the monks at Jetavana to 
strive earnestly to be heirs, not of the world's goods, but of the Doctrine. 

On the Buddha's departure the monks gather round Siriputta and ask 
him how the Buddha expects them to cultivate the inner life with the same 
aloofness as does the Buddha himself, and Sariputta delivers a discourse.^ 
This sutta is often referred to* as teaching the virtues of contentment. 

1 M. i. 12 flF. ■ Mil. 242; 8p. iii. 694. 


1. Dhammadlniia Thara. — Also called MahMlmninadliiiia. An arahant. 
He resided at Talafl«a-(TateAgati8sa-pabbata) (q.v.). He was one of the 
monks who partook of the meal of sour gruel given by Dutfhagftniapl when 
in dire distress for want of food. Dhammadinna distributed his share 
among ten thousand monks in Piyaftgudipa.^ He is also mentioned* as 
having accepted a meal given 1 } S&liya and his wife when they were black- 
smiths in a previous birth. Dhammadinna had a nephew who became an 
arahant in the tonsure -hall. Dhammadinna read to him the three Pitekas, 
and he learnt them all on that occasion.* Dhammadinna s teacher was 


l|5|h&fig£5i. of UecatalaAka (vX UccavftUka). Dhammadinna visited him 
in his old age, knowing that, though he himself thought he had attained 
arahantship, this was not the case. By a display of tddAf-power, Dhamma- 
dinna convinced Mahanaga of his error and gave him a subject of medita- 
tion. Almost immediately after, the Elder became an arahant.* Once, 


while preaching the Apappaka Sutta, at TIssamaliaraina, Dhammadinna 
pointed his fan downwards, whereupon the earth opened to the depth of 
Avid, revealing all that was there. Similarly, he showed all things to the 
height of the Brahma-world. During his sermon he frightened the 
audience with the fear of hell and lured them with the bliss of h^ven.* 
The Majjhima Commentary* records that soon after the ordination of 
Dhammadinna many monks, on his advice, became arahants. Hearing of 
this, the monks of Tissamaharama sent a number of their collea^es to 
fetch him. He preached to them, and they attained arahantship a,nd 
remained with him. Three times this happened. On the fourth occasion 
an aged monk was sent. He gave the message of the monks and Dtai]^- 
started at once to go to them. On the way, at Hafikana {v.l. Taft- 


1 Mliv. xxxii. 52. 

a MT. 606. 

9 VlbhA. 380. 

* /6»d.,489;VBm.684f. 


» Ibid,, 392. 

I • MA. i. 149 ff. A variation of what 
> is evidently the same story is found in 
‘ AA. i. 26. 
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gaita) and at Cittolapabliata» he persuaded two monks, who thought they 
were arahants, to display their iddAt-power, and, thereby ccmirineed them 
of their error; thereupon he gave them topics of meditation. On his 
arrival at Tissamaharama, the monks failed to pay him their respects. He 
thereupon made the earth tremble and returned to his own vihaxa. The 
Saddhammasangaha^ relates the story of a blind *rat-snake who heard 
Dhammadinna recite the satipatthanas and was later bom as TlssSmaoca^ 
minister of Dutthagamanl. 

» p. 88 f. 

2. Dhammadinna. — An eminent lay-follower of the Buddha. He once 
came with five hundred upaaakas to the Buddha at Islpatana and asked him 
to give them a lesson which might profit them, for, said he, it is difficult 
for a householder encumbered with a family and the luxuries of household 
life to comprehend the Buddha's teachings in their fulness. The Buddha 
answers that they should practise the four limbs of sotapatti : loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and the cultivation of Ariyan 
virtues. Dhammadinna answers that they already possess these limbs. 
The Buddha then expresses his great satisfaction.^ 

The Commentary^ says that Dhammadinna was one of seven laymen 
with followings of five hundred — ^the others being Vis&kha» Ugga» Cltta, 
Hattbaka A]avaka and Cii]a- and HahS-AniltliaplQ^Oa* 

1 S. V. 406 ff. * SA. iii. 223. 


Dhammadinna Sutta.— Records the visit of the householder Dhamma- 
dimia {q,v,) to the Buddha at Islpatana.^ 

1 S. V. 406 ff. 


1. Dhammadlnni. — One of the two chief women disciples of Plyadasd 
Buddha.^ 


^ 6u. xiv. 21 ; J. i. 30. 


2. Dhammadinni. — One of the chief supporters, among lay women, 
of Pljpadassl Buddha.* 

^ Bu. xiv. 22. 

3. DhammadlnnA. — An eminent Theri, ranked forembst among nuns who 
possessed the gift of preaching.^ She was the wife of VIrfkha of RdJagpjIkAy 
and when he, having heard the Buddha preach, became an anAgamihi Ike 
left the world with the consent of her husband who sent her to the nu^eiy 
in a golden palanquin.* Dwelling in solitude, she soon attained axafaant- 

’ A. i. 26. * MA. (i. 615) says this was provided by Blfllbllitaa 
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ship with the four patisambhida.* She later returned to B&jagaha to wor- 
ship the Buddha, and there Visakha asked her questions on the Dhamma, 
which she answered “ as easily as one might cut a lotus-stalk with a knife/" 
The questions and answers are given in the Cola VedaDa Suite/ Visakha 
reported this interview to the Buddha, who praised her great wisdom and 
commended her eloquence. 

In the time of Fadumutteia Buddha she was a servant, and one day saw 
the Buddha’s disciple, Sujftte, begging alms and gave him a curry.* Her 
master, seeing this, made her his daughter-in-law. Later, while on a visit 
to the vihara, she saw a nun declared to be chief of preachers and wished 
for similar eminence. 

In the time of PhttSSa Buddha she obtained merit by giving to the 
Buddha’s half-brother double the gift prescribed by her husband.* 

In the time of KMapa Buddha she was bom as Sudhammi, the sixth of 
the seven daughters of Klki, king of Benares; for twenty thousand years 
she lived in celibacy.’ 

DhammadinnS. was the teacher of Sakh&/ 

* See Thig. (▼. 12) for a stanza uttfTod * Details of this are given in PvA.» p. 21. 

by her. ^ Her story is given in ThigA. 15 fF.; 

« M. i. 299 ff. I Ap. ii. 567 f.; AA. i. 196 f.; MA. i. 515 ff.; 

* The ThigA. (p. 15) says Sujata had DhA. iv. 229 ff. 

just risen from samadhi. ^ ThigA. 58. 

Dhammaddhaja. — The Bodhi.satta born as the chaplain of Yasapfipl, 
king of Benares. For his story see the Dhammaddhaja Jftteka. 

1. Dhammaddhaja Jateka (No. 220). — The Bodhisatta was once bom 
as Dhammaddhaja, chaplain to Tasapfipi, king of Benares. One day the 
king’s captain, K&]ltea, who was wont to take bribes, gave a wrong decision 
in a case, and the Bodhisatta, being appealed to, reheard the case and 
decided in the plaintiff’s favour. The people applauded greatly and the 
IriTig made him judge. But Kalaka, wishing for an excuse to put Dham- 
maddhaja to death, persuaded the king that he was getting too popular, 
and the king gave him various impossible tasks. Dhammaddhaja, with 
the help of SaUca» performed them all. One day the king ordered him to 
find a park-keeper with four virtues, and once again, with the aid of Sakka, 
th6 Bodhisatta cWfcovered Chattepftpl, the king’s barber. On being 
questioned, Chattapaui told the king that he was free from envy, drank no 
wine, had no strong desires, never gave way to anger ; he then related 
stories of his past lives,^ the experiences of which had made him renounce 
tiiese evils. The king, at length, discovered Kajaka’s perfidy and had 
him put to death. 


1 For details see «.v. Chattapiei (2). 
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The Jataka was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with E&}aka and Sftrlliatta with Chatta- 
pa^i.* 

* J. iL 186-96. 

2. Dluuninaddhala J&taka (No. 384). — ^The Bodhisatta was once bom 
as leader of a fiock of birds on an island. Certain merchants of Benares 
started on a voyage taking with them, to aid them on the way, a much 
travelled crow. The ship was wrecked and the crow fiew to the island. 
There he pretended to the other birds that he was a holy person, practising 
austerities and living on air. The birds, being deceived by him, left him 
in charge of their eggs and young ones, which he proceeded to eat each 
day. One day the Bodhisatta kept watch and thus discovered his villainy. 
The birds collected round the crow and pecked him to death. 

The story was related in reference to a deceitful monk, who is identified 
with the crow.' 

1 J. iii. 267-70. 

DtaammantarL — A celebrated physician (the Sanskrit Dhanvantarl), 
mentioned together with Vetanu^l and Bhoja, in the Jataka Commentary^ 
and with Narada, AAgirasa, Kapila, Ib^l$aragsisftlna, Atula and Pubba 
Kaceftyana, in the MilindapafJui^ 

1 J. iv. 496, 498. * Mil. 272. 

Dhammapada. — The second book of the Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta 
Pitaka. It is probably a later anthology than the Thera-Therl-Gatha, 
and its earliest mention by name is in the Milinda-panha.' It includes 
gathas collected together from various books in the Canon, but contains 
hardly any from the Jataka collection, or directly derived from the Sutta 
Nipata. The present text of the Dhammapada contains four hundred 
and twenty-three verses divided into twenty-six vaggas. So far, five 
recensions of the Dhammapada have been discovered.* A commentary 
on it exists called the Dhamniapada|fhakathfi. 

^ p, 408. * For details see Law: PiUi Lit,, pp. 216 f. 

Dhammapada Sutta. — On four righteous things which are always held 
in esteem — ^freedom from covetousness, from envy, right mindfulness and 
right concentration of mind.' 

^ A. ii 29. 

DhammapadatthakathS.— The Commentary on the Dhammapada, con- 
taining stories similar to those of the Jata^s and explaining the occasions 
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on which the DhAmmapadft-stanssas were uttered. A considerable number 
of these stories are found in the Pour Nikayas and the Vinaya, and more 
than fifty are either directly derived from the Jataka Commentary or 
are closely parallel to them. The work is usually ascribed to Buddhaghosa* 
and in the prelude to the book it is stated that he translated the work from 
Sinhalese at the request of a monk named Komdiakassapa.^ 

1 For a discusaion aee P.L.C., pp. 95 ff.; and Law; PdK Lit., pp. 449 ff. 

1. D hamm apUa Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Avantl and 
studied in Takkaslla. While returning from there after completing his 
studies, he saw a monk dwelling apart and, having heard the Dhamma 
from him, entered the Order and became an arahant. We are told that 
one day, while meditating, he saw two novices climbing a tree in the vihara 
to pick flowers. The bough broke and they fell, but he, with his iddhi- 
power, caught them and put them down unhurt. 

In the time of Atthadassi Buddha he gave to the Buddha a filahkha-- 
fruit.^ He is probably identical with Pllakkhaphaladayaka of the 
Apaddna* 

1 Thug. vs. 203 f.; ThagA. i. 326 f. » Ap. i. 298. 

2. Dhammaptla. — A brahmin, son of the Bodhisatta. Sec Mah&- 
Dhammap&la. 

3. Dhammap&la. — The Bodhisatta bom as the son of Mahft-Dhamilia- 
pftla. For his story see the Maha-Dhammapala J&taka. 

4. Dhammapala. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of King Mahftpat&pa. 
For his story see the Culla-Dhammapala Jataka. 

5. Dhammapala. — A name given to Vidhurapsunflta.^ 

1 J. vi. 289. 291. 

6. Dhammapftla Kumara. — The son of Vldhurapai^^^ta He is 

identified with RShula.” 

1 J. vi. 290, 300. ■ Ibid., 329. 

7. Dhammap&la. — The name of the family (huh) of D hamm ap& l a^ and 
the village in K&sl where he lived.^ See the BlahirDhammap&la J&taka. 

1 J. iv. 60; PvA. 61. 

8. Dhammap&la. — A celebrated author, generally referred to as icariya. 
Various works are attributed to him, but as there seem to have been 
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several authors of the same name/ it is difficult to assign their worhs ' 
separately. The best known, distinguished by the name of Aoariya, is 
said* to have written fourteen books. The S&sanavaipBa* records that he 
lived at Bsdamtltiha in South India. His works show that he was a native 
of KUetpura. His period is uncertain, though it is generally agreed that 
he is posterior to Buddbag^osa. He seems to have studied in the Malll^ 
vIUTOy because he mentions this fact in the introduction to his books 
(e.g,^ the Petavatthu Commentary). It is quite likely that he studied the 
Tamil Commentaries as well and that he wrote at Badaratittha.* The 
Khttddaka NlUya was his chief study, and seven of his works are com- 
mentaries on the books of poetry preserved in the Canon — ^the Thera- 
and Theri-Gatha, Udana, Vimana- and Peta-vatthu, Itivuttaka and 
Cariyapitaka. His other works are a commentary on the Netti, and on the 
Visuddhimagga (called the Pttramatthamafijusft), tfkas (called Lbiatflia- 
vappand) on Buddhaghosa's Commentaries to the Four Nikayas and 
another on the Jatakatthakatha. He is also credited with having written 
a tika on the Buddhavainsa Commentary and on the Abhidhammattha- 
katha. 


^ Gv. (p. 66 f.) mentions four. 

* Gv. p. 69. 

» p. 33. 

^ Hiouen Thsang- (Beal. ii. 229) says 
that Dhammapala was a clever youth 
of K&ficipura and that the king gave 


him his daughter. But Dhammapala, 
not wishing to marry, prayed before an 
image of the Buddha, gods took 
him to a place far away where he was 
ordained by the monks. 


9. Dhammap&Ia. — A thera of Ceylon, generally called CuUarDhamma- 
pSla. He was the senior pupil of Vanaratana Ananda and wrote the 
SaeeasaAkhepa. He is also credited with tikas on several works, including 
a Lmathava^ana on Ananda ’s Mulatfka.^ 

1 Gv. 60, 70; also P.L.C., 203 f., 211. 


10. Dhanunap&la. — A Burmese scholar of Arimaddana/ 

1 Gv. 67. 

Dhammaptla Jitaka.— See CuOadhammapUa and MahMTiainnuipBa 
Jfttakas. 

DhammapftU, DhammapUI, TherL — An arahant. She was the preceptor 
{upajjhaya) of SaAghamlttt/ 


^ Mhv. V. 208; 1^. i. 61. 
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Dh a mm^llt a— A thera in Roha^a, expert in the Vinaya. Hie pupil 

waa Khema.^ 

^ Vin, V. 3. 

DhammapIsSda. — The palace built by Vbsakamma at Sakka’s request 
for MahA-Sudassana.^ 

1 For details of its constraction see D. ii. 181 f. 
DhammablumijA gArika, — A name given to Ananda (q > .). 

Dhammamltta. — monk of the SltthagAma-pariveQa. He wrote a 
Commentary on the Abhidhamnia at the request of Mahinda IV.^ 

^ Ov. liv. 35. 

1. Dhammarakkhlta, — A Yona Thera sent by the Third Council to 

Aparantaka. There he preached the Agglkkhandhopama Sutta and con- 
verted thirty-seven thousand persons.^ 

’ Mhv. xii. 4, 34 f. 

2. Dhammarakkhita,>-See MaM-Dhaminarakkhita and Yonaka-Mahfi- 
Dhamniarakkliita* 

3. Dliammarakkbita.~A thera in Ceylon in the time of KittlslrUJaslha/ 

1 Cv. c. 299. 

4. D hftmmftrakkhlt a-— A Thera at whose request Acariya DhammapUa 

wrote the Commentary on the Netti.^ 

1 Gv. 69. 

5. Dhaminarakkhita, — Mentioned as a high-class name.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 8; Sp. ii, 448, 480. 

6. Dhainmarakkhlta. — A monk of Asok&r&ma in PfttUlpatta» under 
whom Nagasena studied the Tipitaka.^ 

I Mil. 16, 18. 

— A tank in Ceylon built by Hahisena.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 

1. Dhaomiarooi.— One of the heterodox sects of Ceylon which branched 
off from the TheiavSda/ According to the N ikaya Sa^raAa* this secession 

< p. 11. 


1 Bihv. V. 13. 
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took place four hundred and fifty-four years after the death of the 
Buddha, and in the fifteenth year of the reign of Vattagftmwid A Khny a, 
The Nikaya Sangtdha gives an account of the origin of this sect. A monk 
called MahA-Tlssa» incumbent of Abhayagiriy was convicted of living in 
domestic intercourse and expelled by the HahftvOi&ra fraternity. He 
thereupon left with his followers and lived apart at Abhayagiri. They 
were strengthened by the arrival of some monks from PaUariMma in South 
India, descendants of the VaJJlputtakas. Their teacher was Dhammamci, 
and when they joined the Abhayagiri monks, Maha-Tissa himself took 
the name of Dhammaruci and his followers became known as Dhammaru- 
cikas. The Mahavamsa 'pka* says that Dhammarucika was the name 
given to the monks of Abhayagiri when they seceded from the Mahavi- 
hara, and gives elsewhere^ the points on which they differed from the 
Theravadins. These points concerned minor teachings of the Vinaya. 
The Dhammarucikas became active in the time of Meghavaigu^bhaya, and 
the king, after an enquiry into the matter, sent sixty of them into exile. 
They again became powerful in the time of Hah&sena, through the influence 
of SteAghamitta^ and almost succeeded in destroying the Mahavihara. But 
this disaster was averted by the intervention of the king’s friend and 
counsellor, Heghavajop&bhaya, and Sanghamitta was killed by one of the 
queens.^ 

In spite of Sanghamitta’s untimely end, the Dhammarucikas seem to 
have enjoyed favour in Ceylon during a long period. DhAtusena gave over 
to them the Ambatthala-vih&ra, which he built on Cetiyapabbata,* and 
Kassapa 1. bestowed on them the vihara he built in the Nlyyanti garden, 
and made all provisions for their comfort.^ Moggall&na I. gave over to 
them the Da}ha-vihara^ and Aggabodhi V. the RftjinSdipikarvihAra.* Sena 
DaAga, general of Kassapa IV,, built for them the DhammArftma and the 
Hadayupha-parivepa.^^ 

The Sagaliyas were an offshoot of the Dhammarucikas. 

* p. 176. I 7 Ibid,, zxxix. 17. 

^ P. 676 f. I H Ibid,, 41. 

* Mhv. xxxvii. 17 ff. » Ibid,, xlviii. 1. 

* Cv. xxxviii. 75. lo ibid., lii. 17, 18. 

2. Dbammaruei Theia. — An arahant. In the time of DIpafikara Buddha 
he was a young man named Megha, and on hearing the Buddha’s declara- 
tion regarding Sumedha, he entered the Order under the latter. But, 
owing to wrong association, he left the Order and murdered his mother. 
For this he suffered in Aviei and was later bom as a fish. One day he 
heard some shipwrecked sailors calling on the name of Gotama Buddha 
for protection, and, remembering DIpafikara ’s prophecy, the fish died. He 
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was then bom in Sftvatthl, and hearing the Buddha preach at Jetavana, he 
entered the Order and became an arahant.* 


^ Ap. ii. 429 f. 


3. Dhaillinaruet. — A Naga king who gave grass to Atihadassi Buddha 
for his seat/ 

1 BuA. 178. 


Dhammav&di. — A monk who lived in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
After the Buddha s death, another monk, Adhammavadiy was charged 
with having violated the rules of the Vinaya, and Dhammavadi decided 
against him. But Adhammavadi succeeded in getting two others to give 
a verdict in his favour. These two monks were later born as Homavata 
and S&ttgira/ 

‘ SNA. i. 195 f. 

Dhammavadi Sutta. — Sariputta says, in answer to a question by Jambu- 
Mi M aka , that those who preach the doctrine of abandoning lust and hatred 
and illusion are real preachers. To be able to do this, they must practise 
the doctrine which they preach, and the method of such practice is the 
Ariyan Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. iv. 252; cp. 261 f. 


Dhammavilasa.— See Sariputta 3. 

Dhammavihari Sutta. — Two suttas on the same theme. The monk 
worthy to be called a dhaimnainhdn is not one who has mastered the 
Dhamma nor one who teaches it to others, neither is he one who repeats 
it by heart nor who reflects on it, but he is one who, having learnt the 
Dhamma, dwells apart and devotes himself to attaining calmness of self.^ 

1 A. iii. 86. 

Dhamiiiasfl.Aga.nir — The first book, in the accepted order of precedence, 
of the Abhidhamma Pi taka. It deals with more or less the same topics as 
the Nikayas, differing only in methods of treatment; the chief subject 
is that of ethics, the enquiry thereinto being conducted from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. The book enumerates and defines a number of 
categories of terms occurring in the Nikayas. There is in existence a 
commentary on the book, written by Buddhughosa and called the Atihar 
flkltnf , ying VljaipabUia I. of Ceylon translated the Dhamznasafigapi 



into Sinhalese,^ but this translation is now lost. The work, has been* 
translated into English.* 

The Dhammasahga^i appears to have been also called DhmilUMft- 
galia.* 

^ Cv. lx. 17. , under the title of A Buddhist Manual cf 

* The text is published by the P.T.S. Psychological Ethics, 

(1885), and the translation (by Mrs. Rhys i • DA. i. 17. 

Davids) is published by the R.A.S., 

Dlwnniiasaltga;il-geha.—A building in the centre of the citadel of Anuri- 
dhapiira. It was evidently built by Kassapa V., who placed therein a copy 
of the Dhammasaftgapl adorned with manifold jewels, and caused a festal 
procession to be held in its honour.^ Mallinda IV. restored the building.* 

1 O. lii. 50 f. » Ibid., hv. 46. 

Dhammasat^gaha. — Evidently another and earlier name for the 
, The name occurs in the Sumahgalavilasini^ in the 
classification of the Abhidhamma books. Its Commentary is also referred 
to* as the Dhammasafigahatthakathi. 

i DA. i. 17. * E,g,, VibhA. 39 f., 43, 105, 618; PSA. 406. 

DhammasafigMiaka Thera. — The name given to the Elders who took part 
in the Three Councils. These Elders sometimes inserted in the Canon 
additional information by way of explanation or of summarising what has 
gone before.^ 

^ E,g,, D. ii. 128, 134, 136, 167; as explained by DA. ii. 668, etc. 

Dhammasafifiaka Thera. — An arahant. Once, during a festival in honour 
of VlpassI Buddha’s bodhi-tree, he heard the Buddha preach and paid him 
homage. Thirty-three kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named Sutavfi.^ 

1 Ap. i. 249. 

Dhanunasattha. — Name given to the codes of law drawn up from time 
to time in Burma, with the assistance of the monks. DhamniavlUsa (or 
Sblputta) was the author of the oldest of these known by name.^ 

^ Bode: op, cU., p. 33. 

phainmaffeniMfi*?p Sutta.— See Collin and HahfipDhammasamidfaa 
Snitta. 

Dhammasafa Th0ra.-r-An arahant. He was a brahmin of ll aga dh a 
who, having heard the Buddha preach at Dakkhlplgirlf entered the Order. 
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In the time of Padnmilttara Buddha he was a brahmin ascetic named 
Suvaeelia, versed in the three Vedas. The Buddha appeared before him, 
and he paid him homage by scattering n^a-flowers in his path. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he was a king named Hahbatha/ He is probably identical 
with NSgapupphiya of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. 107; ThagA. i. 214 f. » Ap. i. 179. 

Dhammasava^lya. — A thera who attained arahantship at the age of 
seven, having heard the Buddha preach the stanza beginning with “ anuxd 
vata satMara'* In the time of Fadunmttara Buddha he was a Jatila who, 
while flying through the air, was forced to descend where the Buddha sat 
preaching, it being impossible to fly over him. He was afterwards born 
in Tftvatiqisa/ 

1 Ap. i. 273 f. 

Dhammasavana Satta. — The five advantages of hearing the Dhamma : 
hearing things not heard, purging things heard, dispelling doubt, straighten- 
ing one's views, calmness of hoart.^ 

^ A. iii. 248. 

Dhammasava'-pltt.— -Father of Dhammasava. He was one hundred 
and twenty years old when his son joined the Order and, being impressed 
by his son's renunciation while yet young, he followed his example and 
soon after became an arahant. Once, in the past, he saw a Pacceka 
Buddha on the Bhutagapa mountain, and honoured him with iipasula- 
flowers. Eleven kappas ago he was a king called Dharapipati (Dharapi- 
ruha)/ He is probably identical with Tipasulaka of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. lOa; ThagA. i. 216 f. ^ Ap. i. 179. 

TOiammsifl&mi- — The fourth future Buddha.^ 

^ Anagat., p. 40* 

DtaammasSIa-vlh&ta.— A vihara in Roluupa where Aggabodhl, son of 

erected some baildings/ 

1 Cv. xlv. 46. 

Dbunmaslri.— A monk of AnurSdhapura, author of the KhuddasIkkhA 

He probably lived about the fourth century A.o.^ 

1 Gv. 61, 70; Svd. 1206; P.L.C. 77. 

1. Dhailimaseiui.-Son of the chaplain of Kawakajja. He later became 

the chief disciple of Phnssa Buddha/ 

1 Bu. xix. 19; BuA. 193; J. i* 41. 
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2. Phammawana. — ^The chief disciple of a5**g*i* Buddha., He was' 
a resident of Mekhala/ 

* Bu. xzii. 23; BoA. 120; J. i. 41; Mta. (L 248) calls him DharmadeTa. 

3. Dhammasena Thera —An aiahant of Idpataiia. He was present, 
with twelve thousand others, at AnurSdbapora, at the foundation of the 

HahSpThupa/ 

^ Mhv. zxix. 31 ; Dpv. xxiz. 5. 

4. Dhammasena. — A monk of Ceylon of the thirteenth century. He 
translated a large part of the Dhammapada Commentary into Sinhalese, 
which work he called the SaddharmaratnavalL^ 

1 P.L.C. 97. 


1. Dhammasen&pati.— A title given to Sfiriputta {q,v.). 

2. Dhammasenapati.— A monk of the Ananda^vih&ra in Pagan. He 
probably started as a nobleman and later joined the Order. He wrote 
a Pali grammatical work called Karlk&.^ 

^ Bode: op, cit.f 16 f.; Gv. 63, 73. 

Dhammahadayavlbliahga Sutta.— In the Sutta-SaAgaha, a portion of the 
Dhammahadayavibhahga of the Vibhahgappakara^^ — dealing with birth 
in the Kamavacara worlds, the good deeds that lead to birth therein, and 
the span of life in each world — has been taken as a separate sutta (No. 14) 
and called by this name. 

1 Vibh. 422 f. 

1. Dbamma Theri. — She belonged to a respectable family in S&vatthi 
and was given in marriage to a suitable husband. Having heard the 
Doctrine, she wished to join the Order, but her husband refused his per- 
mission. After his death she became a nun, and one day, while returning 
from her alms round, she slipped and fell. Meditating on this, she became 
an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. vs. 17; ThigA. 23 f. 

2. Dhammft. — The chief woman disciple of Atthadas sl Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. XV. 20; J. i. 39. 

3. Dhammft. — The fifth of the seven daughters of KikI, king of Benares. 
For twenty thousand years she lived the life of celibacy. She is identified 
with Kls&gotamf.^ 


^ J. vL 431; Ap. ti. 566. 
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4. Nummi.— Wife of Btndiuim aad mother of Andok She had two 
BOOB, ABoka and llaBa.^ 

* MT. 189, 193; the “ Kambodian” liahAvawua (va, 1129) oalb her SMdhamma. 


6. Dh a mni i. — ^An eminent Therl of Anaridhnponb an expert teacher of 
the Vinaya.* 


^ Dpv. xviii. 14. 


1. DhaimnM ftBarja r lyiyae — One of the titles given to the 

Sutta.^ 

^ M. tii. 67. 


2. DhaininMfaa F p a ri yiya, — ^The name given to a sermon preached by 
the Buddha at 9fttlki» showing how the rebirth of a disciple can be pre- 
dicted/ 

^ D. ii. f»3 f . ; S. v. 357. 


Dhammfinanda. — A monk wht^ wrote several Pali grammatical works. 
The Gandhavaipsa^ assigns to him the Kaooftyanasfaa together with its 
(ika, and also the Kaceftyanabheda. 

^ p. 74 (also Svd. 1260); bift see under these names. 

PhMninaniiafl.f!n^l, — A Pali commentarial work/ 

1 Gv. 08, 72. 

DhammAhhinandl, — An author mentioned m a list of names.^ 

1 Gv. 67. 

1. DbammMma. — A monastery where lived Anomadassl Buddha/ 

1 Bu. viiL 29; BuA. 145. 

2. Phammarama- — A monastery in which Faduma Buddha died.^ 

^ Bu. ix. 29. 

3. Ptiammarama Thoia. — We are told that when the Buddha announced 
that he would die in four months, a large number of monks wandered 
about distracted, in small groups, not knowing where to turn. But 
Dhammarama dwelt apart, meditating. This was reported to the Buddha 
and, on being questioned, Dhammarama confessed that ho wished to 
become an arahant while yet the Buddha was alive. The Buddha praised 
him and asked the other monks to follow his example.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 93 ff. 
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4. Dbanun&rima. — A monastery in Ceylon, founded for the, HhMlWBfc*' 
rudkas by Sena nadga, general of Eassapn IV.* 

1 Ov. liL 17. 

1. DhammSsoka.— See Ascka. 


2. Dhanmdsoka. — A king of Ceylon (1208-9 a.o.). He was of royal 
blood, and was three months old on his accession. He was killed by the 

MakSdiptdaAnlkaAga.* 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 42, 44; also Or. Trs. ii. 131, n. 1. 


1. Dhammika Thera. — A brahmin of Kosala who was converted at the 
presentation of Jetavana and entered a village vihaxa. As he became 
irritated when monks visited the vihara they desisted, and he became 
sole master of the vihara. When this was reported to the Buddha by 
a layman, the Buddha sent for him and preached to him the Rukkha- 
dhamma Jdtaka, showing that in the past, too, he had been guilty of similar 
conduct. Dhammika concentrated on the verses of the Jataka and, 
developing insight, became an arahant. In the time of S IkhI Buddha he 
had been a hunter and had listened to the Buddha preaching to an assembly 
of the gods in a forest.^ 

He may be identical with Ghosasafifiaka of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. 303-6; ThagA. i. 396 ff. Ac- here is evidently not the story of the same 
cording to A. iii. 366 ff. Dhammika name mentioned in the Jataka Commen- 
had to leave seven lodgings, one after taiy (i. 327 ff.). The story is given in 
the other, because the lay supporters full in the Ahguttara Nikaya (he, cit.), 
of the lodgings could not tolerate his There the Buddha is said to have related 
insulting ways. Ho therefore sought to him stories of several past teachers, 
the Buddha and complained to him. showing the evil effects of reviling others. 
The Kukkhadhamma Jataka mentioned I Ap. ii. 451. 


2. Dhammika. — A householder of Sftvatthl who led a very holy life. 
One day he felt the wish to become a monk and spoke of* it to his 
wife, but she begged him to wait until after the birth of their child. He 
waited till the child was able to walk and then spoke again to her, but she 
then wished him to wait until the child should be of age. To this he 
would not agree, but joined the Order and soon after became an arahant. 
Later, he visited his family and preached to his son, who became a monk 
and attained arahantship. His mother, left alone, joined the nuns, 
becoming an arahant herself.^ 


1 DhA. ii. 157-9. 
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3. Dhammika.— An eminent lay disciple of Uvatthi, a very learned man 
wd an anagamin. He had five hundred followers, all anagamins, who, 
like himself, could travel through the air/ He was one of those who 
possessed sekhapatisambhida} See also Dhammika Sutte 2. 

1 SNA. i. 367. 2 Vam. 442; VibhA. 388. 

4. Dh a mmika . — One of the chief lay supporters of Piyadassi Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xiv. 22. 

5. Dhammik a. — King of Siam, contemporary of Kittisiririjaslha of 
Ceylon. He welcomed the delegation sent from Ceylon to Siam to bring 
back some monks, and gave it every help. On two occasions he sent 
groups of monks to Ceylon to re-establish ordination in that country, and 
the king of Ceylon, to show his gratitude, sent him a replica of the Tooth 
Relic and various other gifts.^ 

1 Cv . c. 66, 136, 161, 167. 

6. Dhammika. — See DhA. 1. 129 ff. The '‘'‘dhammika updsaka** men- 
tioned there is probably merely “ a righteous lay disciple ” and not an 
upasaka named Dhammika.'' 

7. Dhammika. — ^Name of a jackal in the Bi{ara J&taka 

Dhammika Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iii. 344 fl‘. 

1. Dhammika Sutta.— Dhammika Thera is driven out by the lay dis- 
ciples of seven settlements in succession, because he insulted and reviled 
visiting monks. He, thereupon, seeks the Buddha at GiJJhakuta and 
reports the matter to him. The Buddha relates to him a story of the past 
connected with the observance of Rukkha-dhamma, and exhorts him to 
observe the dhamma of a recluse. He also tells Dhammika of various 
teachers of the past whose disciples, by accepting their teaching, were 
born in happy states.^ 

^ A. iii. 360 ff.; the teachers are Perhaps the stories were pre-Buddhistic. 
SuDitta, Mfigapakkha, Araueiult Kudd&- Compare the list with that at A. iv. 136, 
laka and Jotipila. These names occur 1 where the name of Arita is added, 
in the J&takas; see s.v. for detaOs. j 

2. Dhammilra. Sutta. — D hammika Upbaka^ with five hundred others, 
visits tile Bttddhs at Jetavsna, singing his praises and asking what should 
be the life of a and what that of a householder. The Buddha pro* 
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oeeds to lay down the course of conduct to be followed by a monk and the 
virtues to be cultivated by a layman/ 

The Commentary adds* that these upasakas were all anagamins who, 
on the day in question, had taken the uposatha vows. During the middle 
watch the question of the difference between the life of a monk and that 
of a layman occurred to them and they sought the Buddha. 

1 SN. w. 376-404. • SNA. i. 367 f. 

DhammlloirTlssa,— See Saddhi-llssa. 

DhammlkaslUmogha.— A title of King Mahinda m/ 

^ O. zlix. 39. 

DhammuttarSy Dhammuttariki, Dtaammuttariyi. — A. secondaiy division 
of the VaUlputtakas.^ It is said* that they are so called after their teacher, 
INuunmilttaia. Their fundamental doctrine* is: in birth is ignorance, 
in the arresting of birth is the arresting of ignorance. 

^ Mhv. V. 7; Dpv. v. 46; Hbv. 97. * Rookhill: op eit,, 184. * Ibid., 194. 

DbanmA.— See VanujA. 

Dbaiaid.— A lake in Kuven’s city.* 

* D. iii. 201. 

Dhaia^Apatl.— V.I. for Dhanuidniha (j.v.). 

t Wiaea^Imlm - — king of eleven kappas ago, a former birth of Ttpaiil'* 
laka.* 

> Ap. i 179. 

DbavaJUiU.— A vihata on Sahkhqryakappabbata in Kahisavatthu. 

A monk, named Uttaia» once lived there and was visited by Sakka.* The 
vihara was so named because it was sunounded by a d&ava>fotest:* 

* A. !▼. 182 ff. . * AA. ii 739. 

Obavalavltlhlka. — ^A village in Ceylon in which was a tank, repaired by 

Bvakkamabiha L* 

Cv. Izviii. 47. 

Dhsvatt.— A dianncl flowing eastward from the AdmvaUy a canal of 
theHalitvtbikaiuidL* 


* Ov. Izxlz. 83. 
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DbfttanitfU* — tribe of Nagas, followers of Dhataratlba ig.v,)} 

^ J. vi. 219. 

Dhttt. deva who was born in the deva- world because of his gifts to 
brahmins.^ 

» J. vi. 201 f. 

DUtusaipyutta.— The fourteenth division of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. ii. 140-68. 

1. Dhittt Sllttft. — On the diversity in dhdt^i — e.^., the dhdtu of eye, of 
visible-object, of eye-consoiousness, the car, etc.' 

1 S. ii. 140. 

2, IXUtU Stttta. — On the diversity in dhdtu — object-d^d^u, sound 
dhdtu, oAovLt-dhdiu, etc.' 

^ 8. ii. 143. 


3. DUtu Sutta. — Taught to R&hula. All dhdtus are fleeting.' 

1 8. ii. 248. 

4. Dh&tu Sutta. — Preached at S&vatthl.' Same as No. 3. 

> 8. iii. 227. 

5. Dh&tu Sutta. — The appearing of the dhdtus is the appearing of decay 
and death. Their cessation is also simultaneous.' 

1 8. iii. 231. 


6. Dhitu Sutta. — ^Desire and lust after the dhdtus is a corruption of the 
heart.' 


^ S. iii. 234. 


7. Dh&tu Sutta. — The three principles (dhdtu) of Htna, vydpdda and 
vihimsd, and how to get rid of them.' 

^ A. iii. 447. 

Dh&tukath&. — One of the seven books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It 
seems to have been designed as a supplement to the Dhaiuinaw t hg a ^lj and 
discusses, chiefly, the mental characteristics found in converted and earnest 
persons. It is divided into fourteen sections and possesses a Commentary 

by Buddhaghosa.' 


1 Published by the P.T.S. 
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The Sarv&strSdmB call the J%lSiokatha the Dhfitukajapada^ There 
^ems to have existed in Ceylon another work called the Mahadhatakath&, 
claimed bj the Vita^davadins as an Abhidhamma-work, but rejected by 
the orthodox as uncanonical.* 

* DhSA. ^ 

Dhfttukafhiyojaiift.— A Pali work by Staadasd of Pagan.' 

^ Bode: op. eii., 67. 

1. Dbfttupujaka. — An arahant thera. In the past he obtained a relic 
of Siddhattha Buddha, which he honoured for five years.' 

1 Ap. i. 224. 

2. Dhitupfijaka Thera. — ^An arahant. When Siddhattha Buddha died 
he summoned his relations and paid obeisance to the Buddha’s relics.' 

He is probably identical with Uttara Thera.* 

^ Ap. ii. 425. * ThagA. i. 284. 

Dhitabhdlaiilyakath&.— The last chapter of the Buddhavaipsa. It 

contains details of the distribution of the relics of Gotama Buddha.' The 
Commentary makes no comments on this. 

^ Bu. xxviii. 

DhdtiuiiafiJusi.-~See Kaoeiyanadhitumafijusa. 

Dhdtuvaipsa.— See Lal&tadh&fSvaipsa. 

Dhfttuvlbhaftga Satta.-~Preached to Pokkasftti, whom the Buddha met 
at the house of Bhaggava the potter. It deals with the six elements of 
earth, water, fire, air, space and consciousness. 

Pukkusati recognised the Buddha by his preaching and, at the end of 
the sermon, wished to be ordained. The Buddha asked him to fetch 
a bowl and robe. On his way to fetch these, Pukkusati was killed by a 
mad cow.' 

This sutta forms the suttanta counterpart of the Vibhafiga. 

1 M. iii. 248 ff. 

1. Dhttuieiia.— A householder of Mandlvftplgliiia, father of Dt^Ubiillia.' 

1 O. xxxviij. 14. 

2. Dhitiueiia.— King of Ceylon (460-78 a.o.). He was the soa of 
DipiillilM and brother of BIHttliiabodhl, He seems to have had another 
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KmihIhwmi# Dhatuseito belonged to the HdriyMBipift. 

He became a monk under his uncle, the incumbent of ™ghiuni^^fli Pfi iil“ 
pitl'pari?e9a, and remained with him till preparations for his campsi gn 
were made< Then he returned to the lay life, killed the Psndyan, ^rltail^ 
then reigning at Anurldhspony and became king. His chief work was the 
construction of the which he carried out by damming the 

Wl l dl i He built eighteen viharas and ei^teen tanks. He showed great 
favour to the monks and did many works of piety. The Ambstthall^ 
vlUn he gave to the Dhammarudkiu. 

He had two sons— MoggalUna and Kassapa. Eassapa rebelled against 
his father at the instigation of his brother-in-law — who had been punished 
for ill-treating the king’s daughter — and seized Dhatusena in the hope of . 
securing his treasure. The king asked to be taken to Ealavapi, saw the 
Thera who had been his teacher, and announced that his whole treasure was 
the Ealavapi. Eassapa then had him buried alive. 

Among Dhatusena's gifts is mentioned that of one thousand gold pieces 
spent by him for an interpretation (?) of the Dipavaipsa {dlpetum Dipa- 
varnsarn)} 

* Cv. xxxviii. 14 f., 30 ff. 


3. Dh&tusena. — A vihara. See Uttaradh&tusena. 


Dhitusenapabbata. — A vihara built by MahSsena and restored by 
Dhfttusena, in the west of Ceylon.* * 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 42; Cv. xxxviii. 47. 


1. nhSnaflj toi {v.l. DhanafiJ&ni) — A brahmin of TapfnlapUadvSn 

in He was a minister of the king and oppressed the people in 

order to get rich. Sirlinitta, hearing of his fall from the ways of earnest- ' 
ness— after the death of his first pious wife and hie marriage to anothe^ 
visited Dhananjani and pointed out to him that if he departed from equity 
and righteousness he could not hope to be excused on the plea that his fall 
was due to force of circumstances. Dhananjani profited by the discourro, 
and later, when he was ill, he sent word to Sariputte, told him of his dire 
illness, and expressed his wish to be bom in one of the Brahma-worlds. 
Sariputta taught how union with Brahma could be attained. Soon after, 
DhSna&jani died, and the Buddha said that he was bom in one of the lower 
Brahma-worlds.* 

1 M.U. 184ff. 
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2. PliinaBJtol. — brahmiiiee, probably of lUJagaba. Sbe was married* 
to a brahmin of the Bhftradv&Japgotta. One day, while serving her 
husband's dinner, she sang the praises of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Order. The brahmin, very annoyed, threatens to go to the Buddha and 
abuse him. His wife encourages him to go. He goes, has a discussion 
with the Buddha, and is converted. Later, he joins the Order and, in due 
course, becomes an arahant.^ 

Buddhaghosa^ says the brahminee was a sotapanna and that she would 
constantly sing the praises of the Buddha while engaged, in her duties 
and that the brahmin closed his ears to it. One day he invited a large 
number of his friends to a banquet, and, on the eve of the great day, asked 
her to promise not to offend liis brahmin friends by her uddna. She 
refused to give any such promise, even when he threatened to cut her with 
a dagger. She declared herself ready to suffer, and sang five hundfed 
verses on her theme. The brahmin surrendered. While waiting on the 
guests, her impulse became too great for her, and, laying down bowl and 
spoon, she started repeating her song of praise. The scandalised guests 
hurried away, spitting out the food, defiled by the presence of a heretic, 
and her husband scolded her for the spoiled feast. She may be the woman 
who was responsible for the visit of SaAgSiava {q.v,) to the Buddha. The 
latter is, however, stated to have lived in Ca^falakappa.* 

» S. i. 169 f. 3 SA. i. 175 ff. » M. ii. 209. 

3. DhinafiJinL — Buddhaghosa^ says that this was the name of a 
brahmin clan of great pride of birth, claiming descent from the head of 
BfBhinft, whereas the other brahmins were born from his mouth. 

1 SA. i. 176. 

1. Dinafijani Sutta. — Records the story of Dh&nafiJ&ni of Tupfukt- 
p&ladvSra' {q,v,). 

i S. ii. 184 ff. 

2. DhinaftJ&nl Sutta.<-Records the story of how Bhfaadvija, husband 
of the brahminee DUnafiJftlll {q.v,)^ became an arahant.' 

^ ^ ^ S. i. 169 ff. 

Dtaba9ighara.--A building in Pnlatthlpura erected by Parakkama- 

bihu I. for the recital of incantations by brahmins.^ 

1 Ov. Ixxiii. 71. 

Dilttaro Sutta, — When Miia retires discomfited in his struggle with the 
Buddha, his daughters, TajgJii, Aiatt and Ragfti undertake to seduce the 
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Buddha, appear before him in various forms and guises, but all 

their attempts are in vain, and they report their failure to Mara.^ See 

also PAlobhana Sutta. 

^ S. i. 124 f. The sutta is referred to as KlimArlpafiha at A. v. 46; cp, DhA. i. 202. 

1. Dhltt Sutta— Pasenadl visits the Buddha and grumbles because 
MalUkft has given birth to a daughter. The Buddha points out to him that 
a woman may prove a better offspring than a male.^ 

1 S. L 86. 


2. Dhitft Sutta. — ^Incalculable is sammra, and it is impossible to find one 
who, in his wanderings, has not lost a daughter.^ 

^ S. il 100. 


Dhiri. — Two Theris of this name are mentioned, both belonging to the 
Sakyans of Kapllavatthu. Tht\y were members of the Bodhisatta's court, 
at the time when he became the Buddha. They left home with Paj&patl 
Gtotamlf entered the Order and became arahants.^ 

1 Thig. 6, 7; ThigA. 12. 


Dhuva Sutta. — The Buddha teaches stability and the path leading 
thereto.^ 


1 S. iv. 370. 


DhUpad&yaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he burnt 
incense in the cell of Slddhattha Buddha.^ 

I Ap. i. 78. 

DhumakSrl.— A brahmin goatherd. For his story see the Dhumakftrl 
Jitaka. He is identified with Pasenadl, king of Kosala." Op. Vfiset|ha. 

^ J. iii. 402. 


TthiimakAri J&teka.— See Dhanaftjsya Jitaka. 


Dhttmaketo.— Thirteen kappas ago there wore eight kings of this name, 

all previous births of Tivafltipupphlyu- 

1 Ap. L 196. 


DMimi.ttto.-A moUAtoi. m Cylm, .«!> bt 

hi. mck. md oMpied th* fortiM o>mp to. two 7^; ° °°°*^ 

.bod. of md it m. h.» thot Pmdol»bl»r. oop-od 
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the jakkhin! CMyi^ near the pond TanAnlyaAgaiia in the vicinity of the 
mountain.^ King Mahftntoia built a vih&ra there.' 

According to the Mahavaipsa T&a,' the mountain was also <Alled Udll- 
mahaiaiMdlibata (or ^glrl). There seems' to have lived at Udumbaiagiri 
a fraternity of forest-dwelling monks who produced from among their 
number several scholars of great repute and monks of great piety — 0«;., 
Kassapa and Medluulkkara. 

The mountain is identified* with the present “ Gunners" Quoin "" on the 
right bank of the Mahavaliganga. 

^ Mhv. z. 46, 53, 58 ff. ^ See P.L.C., e.e. Udumbaragiri. 

* Cv. zzzvii. 213. » Ep. Zey. ii. 194 ff. 

» p. 289. 

Dhumaroruva. — A Niraya. The eyes of beings bom there are put out 
with fierce smoke.^ 

^ SNA. ii. 480; .1. v. 271. 

Dhumaslkha.— Mentioned wuth Apalfila, COlodara, Mahodara, Aggi- 
slkha and Dhanap&la^ as a beast tamed by the Buddha and converted to 
the faith.^ 

1 Sp. i. 120. 

Dhotaka. — One of Bavari’s disciples; he was among those who visited 
the Buddha at Bavari’s request.^ The questions he asked of the Buddha 
on this occasion^ and the answers given, arc found in the Dhotakamtpava" 
puoeha.' 

He became an arahant. 

In the time of Fadlimuttani Buddha he was a brahmin teacher named 
Chalaftga» with a large following, and he built a bridge over the Bhagliathl 
for the Buddha and his monks to cross in comfort.' 

i 6N. p. 194. 

* Ibid; p. 204 f.; explained at SNA (ii. 592 f.) and also CNid. (19 ff.). 

* Ap. ii 343 ff. 

Dhotodaaa.— Son of Sl^alianu and brother of Suddhodana.^ In the 
Tibetan books' he is called Dhonodana,%nd is said to have b^eQ the father 
of MaMiUlma and Anuraddha. 

1 Mhv. ii. 20; SNA. U. 857. • Rookhill: p. 18. 

#. 

Dhonartlfha (No. 353). — Oaoe s j^oe of Benates, named 

Brahnmdatta, leaqmd arts from the Bodhiaatta, then a teaohmr at 
TaWnirfi The teacher (PfliniijA). haying obeyed his ehamoter, 
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mmed him a^ihst harshness and counselled him to be gentle. In due 
course, Brahmadatta became king, and on the advice of his chaplain, 
PIAg^ went out at the head of a large anny and captured alive one 
thousand kings. He could not, however, take Takkasila, and Pihgiya 
suggested that a sacrifice be offered, to take the form of blinding the 
captive kings and letting their blood flow round the rampart. This was 
done; but when Brahmadatta went to bathe, a yakkha tore out his right 
eye, and, as he lay down, a sharp-pointed bone, dropped by a vulture, 
blinded his left eye. He died in agony and was bom in hell. 

The story was related in reference to BodhiliJakuillSra (q.v,) who blinded 
Kokanada, the architect of his palace, lest he should build another as grand. 

Bodhi is identified with Brahmadatta and Devadatta with Pingiya.^ 

1 J. iii. |167. 16]. 

DhOVaBa Sutta. — On the difference between the purification {dhovana) 
practised by people of the southern countries and that practised by the 
Ariyans.^ 

The Commentary* explains that in the south people do not burn their 
dead, but bury them. Whim the corpse has decayed, they remove the 
bones, wash them, arrange them in due order, and, on feast days, offer 
to them flowers and incense and lamentations. 

1 A, V. 216 f. * AA. ii. 868. 


End of Volume I. 
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